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ARTICLES 


Nationalism in the Estonian Communist Party 
REIN TAAGEPERA 


Since Estonia constitutes one of the most highly developed among the Union 
republics of the USSR, the problem of nationalism there is of more than local interest. 
To suppose that the situation there now may tell us what the other non-Russian Union 
republics will look like at some time in the future is, perhaps (except in a purely material 
sense), somewhat simplistic; far safer would it be to see in the situation in Estonia some- 
thing which distinguishes all the Baltic republics from the rest of the Soviet empire— 
namely, a closer relationship with what is now called “the West,” which may, for some 
time to come at least, condition a special treatment of these republics. However, this is 
Dr. Taagepera’s point of departure, and he shows that nationalism appears to persist 
despite advancing industrialization. 

This article is a revised version of a paper delivered at the First Conference on 
Baltic Studies held at the University of Maryland, College Park, Md., from November 
28 to December 1, 1968. 


Nationalism in the pre-industrial regions of the USSR may be regarded as 
a sutvival of the past which modernization will abolish. Russian concessions to 
such nationalism then appear as temporary measures in areas that are bound to 
draw closer to Moscow upon industrialization. But non-Russian nationalism 
may also actually thrive on the diet of increased education and material well- 
being that comes with modern life. In this respect, Estonia is an early test case. 


Estonia is highly urbanized: on January 1, 1969, 64 percent of its population 
was urban, while the corresponding proportion in the USSR as a whole was 
56 percent. Of all the Union republics, it has the highest per capita budget, the 
highest (together with Latvia) per capita number of television sets and the second- 
highest (after Latvia) per capita circulation of periodicals. With the smallest 
population among the Union republics (0.6 percent of the total), Estonia ranks 
third (after Russia and the Ukraine) in the total number of periodicals published.? 
She is the main supplier of electricity in the Soviet Northwest, with large thermal 
power stations feeding on the world’s most extensive oil shale mines. Chemical 
and electronic industries are well developed, and in 1968 Estonia produced 9 
percent of the country’s fertilizers and from 5 to 7 percent of its AC electric 
motors, oil-processing equipment and excavators.® Agricultural yields are 


1 Narodnoye kbozyastvo SSSR v 1968 godu. Statistichesky yexhegodnik (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1968: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1969, pp. 7 and 10—11. 

3 See, for example, various editions of The Europa Year Book (Europa Publications Ltd., London). 

3 Calculated from data in Rahva Hadal, Tallinn, January 26 and 30, 1969. 
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high when compared with the Soviet averages. In short, Estonia is in a 
stage of development which most regions of the Soviet Union have not reached 
as yet, but which they eventually will reach. The problems and opportunities 
that those regions will then encounter may well be foreshadowed by Estonia’s 
problems and opportunities today. This may be true with respect to the 
nationality problem in particular. 


x 


Since the Soviet takeover of 1940, nationalism in Estonia has appeared in two 
forms: the anti-Communist nationalism embodied in the fierce guerrilla struggle 
which was broken only by 1953,4 and the national Communism which has gained 
strength since 1956. Basically, nationalism is pragmatic: it supported the guerrilla 
at a time when Stalin had made less violent forms of national self-assertion im- 
possible; and it may support local Communist leaders if these can show tangible 
results in terms of cultural and political autonomy. 


During the last fifteen years, there has been some degree of liberalization. 
Marked relaxation has taken place in cultural, religious and family life. In local 
government, too, it is noteworthy that the proportion of the deputies to the 
republic’s local soviets who are Party members or candidate members is relatively 
low. In the 1967 elections, this proportion was 42—48 percent in all the Union 
republics except Azerbaidzhan (50.5 percent) and Estonia (38.6 percent).” In 
1969, Estonia again was lowest, with 39.3 percent, while the proportion in all 
the other republics ranged from 43 to 48 percent.® In the case of Estonia, the 
low proportion may be related to the republic’s high level of industrialization 
and the resulting complexity of the social structure, under which conditions 
administrative competence may start to override the importance of Party 
affiliation. But there may also be ethnic reasons. The proportion of the republic’s 
population which belongs to the Party is relatively large (4.6 percent in 1965), 
but fewer than 60 percent of these Party members are ethnically Estonian. 
Even among these, an appreciable proportion consists of relatively recent repat- 
riates from Russia. When nominating candidates to local soviets, the people of 
Estonia may well prefer local non-Party people to immigrant Party members, 
but they could hardly get away with it unless they could support their choice by 
claims of superior ability. This may be a type of case where the needs of an 
industrial society are used to forward local autonomy. 


On the other hand, the Party’s grip on economic processes and its control of 
mass media ate nearly as strong today as under Stalin, and its own machinery for 
social and political mobilization remains essentially intact. Maintenance of Party 
control, however, does not necessarily mean complete central control by Moscow: 
some local problems are solved in Tallinn, the capital city of Estonia, while others 





1 A. Pork, in Eesti Kommunist, Tallinn, 1967, No. 12. 
5 Vedomosti Verkbovnogo Soveta Soyuza Sovetskikh Sotsialisticheskikb Respublik, March 29, 1967, p. 167. 
8 Ibid, March 26, 1969, p. 148. 


are referred to Moscow. One may ask: Is the line between the two areas of 
decision-making stable or shifting? Are the officials in Tallinn happy with their 
share of authority, or do they yearn for more? Who controls the Party which 
controls Estonia? 

* 


The issue of centralism verses nationalism in the Estonian Communist Party 
is as old as the organization itself. 

Nationalist tendencies appeared in the short-lived Estonian Workers’ Com- 
mune of 1918. At that time, the Estonian Bolsheviks unsuccessfully claimed 
control over the Russian Red Army units under whose protection the Commune 
was established. They squabbled with the Latvian Bolsheviks over the border 
town of Valga, and they set up a purely Estonian-language administration in the 
border city of Narya, which included many Russians.’ Twenty years later, when 
most of the leaders of the Estonian Workers’ Commune were liquidated by 
Stalin, nationalist tendencies were a major charge held against them. 


In 1940, when the Red Army marched again into Estonia, most Estonian 
Communists expected greater autonomy than they got. There was talk of an 
“Outer Mongolian status” for Estonia, i.e., a satellite status such as materialized, 
indeed, for most other East European countries a few years later. After formal 
annexation, the Soviet-imposed prime minister Vares is said to have submitted 
to Zhdanov the draft of a constitution for the Estonian SSR. Zhdanov allegedly 
dropped it into a waste-basket, replaced “Ukraine” with “Estonia” on a copy 
of the constitution of the Ukrainian SSR, and told Vares: “Here is your new 
constitution.” The story is unofficial, but plausible. Vares, a fellow-traveling 
poet who joined the Communist Party only in July 1940, committed suicide in 
1946, All the rest of the highest leaders of the Estonian Communist Party had 
perished during the war. However, they were replaced by men with a similar 
background, who were either underground Communists emerging from Estonia’s 
prisons® or fellow-travelers emerging from. Estonia’s schools. (The latter were 
called “July Communists” because, like Vares, they joined the Party only after 
the Red Army had marched in.) 

Thus, until 1949, the Soviet Estonian leadership was home-grown. More 
than they realized themselves, their values agreed with those of their non-Com- 
munist countrymen, and differed from those of their Russian comrades. But the 
local Communist Party also included a number of Estonians who had grown 
up in Russia. Although they had become Russianized enough to escape being 
purged as nationalists, they were sent back to Estonia after annexation. People 
called them jeestlased, which might be translated as ““Yestonians,” because their 
Russian accent changed “e” into “ye.” They were also called the “not ours” 





7 E, Laaman, ‚Eesti iseseisvuse sind (The Birth of Estonia’s Independence), 2nd ed., Stockholm, 1964, 
pp. 398—402, (1st ed. pubd. in Tartu, 1938.) 


® Almost all political prisoners were released in a general amnesty in 1938, two years before the 
Soviet takeover. 
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(mitte-omad), in contrast to “ours” Vaneo), meaning the home-grown 
Estonians.’ : à 
As Russianization under the guise of Sovietization drove ever new strata 
of home-grown Communists into passive opposition, the importance of the 
“Yestonian” faction increased. They gained full control by 1950, when. all 
prominent home-grown Communists were purged for nationalist deviation. 
After the end of the Stalinist nightmare, some ‘home-grown Commiinists returned, 
to important posts, but at the highest level the ““Yestonian” rule has continued. ` 


It should be noted that the Russians have always remained in en 
although they form about 40 percent of the membership of the Estonian Com- 
munist Party. A’third secretary of this party is Russian, and so are a few ministers. 
Even after the heavy immigration waves of the late forties and the early sixties, 
the Russians still constitute less than 30 percent of Estonia’s population.1° Their 
over-representation in the republic’s Communist Party: may be explained partly 
by the presence of large Soviet army and naval garrisons, and partly by the 
reluctance of Estonians to enter the Party ‘during the first decades of Soviet rule 
(and even now). Those Estonians who did become Party members in the fifties -. 
still had some pre-Soviet educational background, and. quite a number of them 
had actively opposed the Soviets in the forties. 


Around 1960, a new and different generation of Communists made their 
appearance in the Komsomol leadership and in the field of letters. In contrast 
to the “Yestonians,” they are home-grown. In contrast-to the home-grown old 
guard, they are Soviet-educated. And in contrast to the older generation in the 
local Communist Party as a whole, they are not divided into two distinct factions 
whom outsiders can play off one against the other. 


This is the present composition of the Estonian Communist Party. This 
party is faced with the fragmentation of the Communist movement abroad, and 
with a persistent tradition of autonomy at home. The wind of home rule is 
blowing from Africa to Scotland, from Asia to Quebec; and here is the Estonian 
Communist Party, reigning in a republic which is sovereign according to the 
Soviet Constitution, and yet not ruling it. Farther south, a Soviet-educated 
Slovak has been challenging the Russians’ right to dictate to Communists of 
other nationalities and basking in the warm glow of genuine popular suppott, 
ephemeral as it may be; and here are the Yestonian leaders of the Estonian 
Communist Party, meekly following orders from Moscow with the popular 
“Not ours, Not ours!” ringing in their ears. 

A Soviet Estonian leader may not care for his nation, but his career is tied 
to his nation. Even if he makes it to the Politburo in Moscow, it is only as the 





9 The terms mizte-omad and jesstlased seem to be in extensive use even now. 

10 Some members of the Estonian Communist Party disagree: “Estonia’s population 1s by now 
only 60 to 65 percent Estonian,” they recently told an exile. However, the present writer’s calculations, 
based on various data concerning the birth rate and immigration, still suggest that the 1970 census 
will show a proportion of 69—71 percent for the Estonian population of the Estonian SSR. (In 1959, 
it was 74.5 percent.) 
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nominal representative of the non-Russian Northwest, in the footsteps of 
* Kuusinen and Pelše. He may have gained his present post because he spoke in 
favor of increased Russian immigration, but he would loose his post to an ethnic 
Russian if the immigrants swamped his own nation. He is there only because 

“they” need somebody with a knowledge of the Estonian language. It is therefore 
in his interest to see that this need does not vanish. 


i 4 jee 

If this applies to the Estonian (or even pseudo-Estonian) leadership of the 
Party, it applies even more to the Communist “cultural. establishment”—all 
those writers, journalists, educators and other professional groups who make 
their. living through a-skillful use of the local language. They cannot’ switch to 
writing in Russian without an unfeasably thorough re-training. This is true of 
even those individuals who on ideological grounds favor a rapid fusion of 
nationalities as projected by Khrushchev. These may wholeheartedly support 
such fusion in their writings, but these writings must perforce be in Estonian. 
The cultural establishment within the local Party has a vested interest in the 
continued existence- of the Estonian language. Most of its members, however, 
ate attached to their language not only through cold economic considerations 
but also through emotions generated by life-long familiarity. 


What could console my people 

If one of its gems were lost? 

What could console me in particular 
If my native tongue became extinct? 


wrote the poet Hando Runnel in the March 1968 issue of Looming, the principal 
cultural magazine of Soviet Estonia. He then proceeded to a direct polemic 
against the idea of the fusion of nationalities: 


Our wise friend has a ready answer: 
It’s good that it’s going this way— 
All this 1s so perfectly progressive 
And directed by the great cause. 


It serves all nations and countries 
That small fry and sharks may live, 
But if some do die, then only so as 
To stamp out war and self-delusion. 


But if some do die, then only 

In order to fulfill a noble dream 
Which says that the many are one— 
Or at least that they will become one. 


Yet what could console a people 

If its language became extinct? 

As for me, there would be no solace 
If my native tongue were lost. 


At the same time, the same nationality-conscious people may be emotionally 
and practically attached to the Soviet regime. In particular, there are many who 
feel that their specifically Soviet training could not serve them in a non-Soviet 
society. 


* 


Brief sketches of the careers of a few Estonian Communist leaders may 
illustrate the preceding analysis. 


Johannes Käbin, First Secretary of the Estonian Communist Party Central 
Committee, is a typical ““Yestonian.” He is now 65. Born in Estonia, he grew up 
neat Leningrad, joined the Party in 1927, and become a Party professional. Sent 
back to Estonia in 1941, he was made First Secretary during the purges of 1950. 
At that time, he spelled his name in Russianized fashion (Ivan Kebin), and 
declared that a knowledge of the Estonian language was not a prerequisite for 
assigning personnel. Yet he himself worked hard to improve his original broken 
Estonian, and gradually he re-Estonianized the spelling of his name. 


Aleksei Musirisepp, President of the Supreme Soviet of the Estonian SSR, is 
now 68. He also was born in Estonia, grew up in Siberia, and joined the Party 
in 1926. He is a technocrat who made it from railroad engineering to republican 
prime-ministership during the 1951 purges. He soon found that excessive 
centralization was no way to run a railroad, much less a republic. In an article 
“ published in /zvestia in September 1956,1! he applauded recent decentralization 
measures and asked for more. The desire to run his fief efficiently thus induced 
him to propose a line of action which nationalists could support. Possibly for 
health reasons, Müürisepp was kicked upstairs to presidency in 1961. 


Arnold Veimer, now 67, was the man whom Müürisepp replaced, in 1951, 
as prime minister. A Party member since 1922, he has greater seniority than 
either Kabin or Müürisepp. Of the twenty years of Estonia’s independence, he 
spent fourteen behind bars for subversive activities, and used this time to study 
economics. He became prime minister around 1946, and by 1951 he was out 
again, because of nationalism. After a spell as director of the Economics Institute 
of the Estonian Academy of Sciences, he made a gradual comeback starting from 
1954, and in 1957 became the first vice-premier. Nevertheless, it was a “Yeston- 
ian,” Klauson, and not Veimer, that replaced Müürisepp as prime minister in 
1961. In 1965, Veimer assured a New York Times reporter that Russian immigra- 
tion would be stemmed as “part of our national policy.” There are some indications 
that 1966 saw an unsuccessful attempt to oust Käbin.!? Soon afterward, Veimer 
lost some of his titles, and his name vanished from the lists of top brass. He then 
appeared to be re-emerging from limbo, but in the spring of 1968 he became 
president of the Estonian Academy of Sciences. No more a vice-premier, he 





11 Izestia, September 22, 1956. 


12 Personal communication. 


seems out of active politics. The power struggle which may be hidden behind 
these moves can only be conjectured. 

Arnold Green, now 50, has been vice-premier for sixteen years. Prior to the 
Soviet occupation, Green was an eager young leader in the state-promoted 
nationalist youth organization. In 1940, he became an eager young Komsomol 
leader. He progressed steadily through Stalin’s and the early part of Khrushchev’s 
rule, but he, too, failed to secure the post of prime minister in 1961. Along with 
Veimer, he is the man whom many a Soviet Estonian has in private conversation 
designated as the most popular or the most intelligent of local leaders. He is a 
West European by his diplomatic manners as well as by his educational back- 
ground. 

E. Tönurist, the present first vice-premier, is now the highest-ranking home- 
grown Communist. Agriculture is his specialty, and he is widely credited for 
recent changes which have made life on Estonian collective farms worth living. 
(After a long period of flight from the farm, cases of return from factory to farm 
are reported, in connection with the increased mechanization of agriculture.)13 
Tönurist is a resourceful administrator who has not hesitated to coordinate 
Estonia’s obligatory crop deliveries with those of the neighboring Pskov oblast 
(RSFSR), and to declare that the state is giving collective farms too much 
financial aid with too little technical help.“ In 1968, Tõnurist became the first 
Estonian leader since the pre-war President K. Pats to call openly for more 
babies, in order to alleviate a nearly catastrophic demographic situation. 


Arvi Siig, now 32, is not among the leaders of the Estonian Communist Party, 
but his biography illustrates the dilemma of the young home-grown but Soviet- 
educated generation in this party. Siig started out as a model of a Moscow- 
oriented Communist. At college, he specialized in Russian language and literature. 
He spent a summer in the virgin lands of Kazakhstan. At 23, he was already a 
Central Committee member of the Estonian Komsomol. In 1962, when a specially 
gifted crop of young poets debuted simultaneously, Siig’s first volume of verse 
stood out by his cheap uncritical Party-mindedness. Three years ago, Siig published 
another apparently innocuous poem in the literary weekly Sirp ja Vasar, the gist 
of which was that although the kindergarten teacher Masha is basically a good 
woman. she should retire because she does not understand children and disciplines 
them more than she teaches them. It might be a coincidence that Masha is a 
Russian name while all the children’s names, neatly stacked one below the other, 
are typically Estonian. But the first letters of these names, when read down cross- 
word-puzzle-wise, yield the Estonian word for “nation.” ‘Thus “Masha is bossing 
the children around” becomes “Masha is bossing our nation around.” The trick 
was so neat that the Russians did not dare to draw any further attention to it by 
an open attack. There are reports that the editors were reprimanded for their 
presumable oversight and that the poet has forfeited any chance of travel abroad; 
but he has been allowed to continue publishing non-political poetry. This is the 


AS Ihid. 
14 Pravda, March 8, 1968, p. 2. 


story of one ofthe most co-operative of young Estonian Communists the Russians 
ever found among the home-grown Soviet-educated generation. 


By banking on the “Yestonian” faction in Estonia, Moscow has chosen a road 
which cannot be followed indefinitely. For a variety of reasons, this faction is 
bound to leave the stage within the next ten years. The strongest reason is that 
the present “Yestonians” will die, and there 1s no new generation of Russian- 
grown Estonians to replace them. To quote one Soviet Estonian source: “All 
“Yestonians’ I have met are old.” But even before the present leaders die, their 
ability and willingness to serve Moscow unquestioningly may decrease. After 
more than twenty years back in Estonia, it would be surprising if the “ Yeston- 
ians”? were not re-integrated into the national framework, at least to some 
extent. We have pointed out a few psychological and practical reasons why such 
a mental or spiritual homecoming may be expected. It is not just Käbin re- 
learning his ancestral language and Müurisepp trying to secure greater adminis- 
trative autonomy. There are people in F:stonia who think that there is a tacit 
understanding between Kabin and the more nationalistically minded Communists: 
Kabin barks at nationalism more than he bites, and the nationalist wing no longer 
tries to unseat him. 

Many Estonians remain unconditionally opposed to the “Yestonian” leader- 
ship, but many others think that “in the final count it depends on a man’s acts 
and not on his background.” Fven the usually uncompromising exile press has 
lately reported growing nationalist tendencies among the “Yestonians,” in 
connection with the problem of over-industrialization.!5 Estonia has reached 
a stage where the local labor pool is exhausted, and a further rapid growth of 
industry would require a massive influx of foreign labor. Soviet Estonian leaders 
seem to be in fair agreement about stemming a one-sided influx of Russians 
before a Russian majority in the country makes non-Russian bureaucrats super- 
fluous. As an alternative source of labor, Finland has been tapped. In April 1969, 
a Finnish construction company started to build a 23-storey hotel in Tallinn, 
using three hundred Finnish workers. The work is scheduled to last until 1972, 
but is already reported to represent a heavy drain on the foreign currency 
reserves allocated to Estonia, 18 


The Estonian Komsomol already demonstrates the alternatives among which 
Moscow will have to choose when the ‘‘Yestonian”’ faction disintegrates for good. 
One way out is to replace them by ethnic Russians. On the Komsomol level, 
this solution was apparently tried out in 1966. A candidate for the post of First 
Secretary was dispatched from Moscow—and is reported to have been returned 
on the next train by the Estonian Komsomol congress. The almost exclusively 
Estonian leaders elected at that congress were dismissed, one by one, in the course 





15 Vaba Lesti Sana, New York, March 28, 1968. 
18 Personal communication. 
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of the following year, for unspecified “undignified behavior.” Moscow took its 
revenge, but it also learnt a lesson: the purged Komsomol leaders were replaced 
by other Estonians, not by Russians. At the present time, the second Komsomol 
secretary, L. Ananich, is most probably a Russian. 


* 


As a result of changes in the Soviet Union as a whole and in the attitudes of 
local leaders in particular, cultural nationalism had become almost strident in the 
Estonian press by 1967. Changes in the title page of Sirp ya Vasar over the last few 
years are characteristic. The front page of this major Soviet Estonian cultural 
weekly used to maintain a pre-thaw rigidity even while the style of the inside pages 
had become quite human. Around 1967, a new recurrent feature started to compete 
with the Moscow-oriented general line by taking national-ethnic content as a 
main criterion of artistic achievement. The heavily pontificating official style was 
still there, but now it was used to push both Communism and nationalism. Thus, 
a front-page review of recent Estonian music lauded a composer whose work 
testified to the “contemporary vigor of the national character.” Brownie points 
for another who had introduced into his work a fair share of “Estonian folk- 
music intonations,” and negative points for the one who had “unintentionally 
allowed some foreign elements of style (Gershwin) to slip into his work.” 17 
If the Baltic exhibits evoked less interest now than a year before at an all-Union 
art exhibition, the main reason, according to the front page of Sirp ja Vasar, 
was the emergence of new strong national schools in Moldavia, Georgia and 
Belorussia. These new schools deliberately exploited and reinterpreted their 
respective national heritages in a primitivistic vein, and, in the opinion of Sirp 
ja Vasar, they, so to say, out-ethnicized the Baltic republics. 18 

The editors of an Estonian art history book go and discuss their problems 
with Armenian colleagues in Yerevan, rather than with Russian colleagues in 
Moscow.!® Collaboration among writers and artists of the three Baltic republics 
seems to be systematically cultivated.2° Thus, we observe examples of nationalistic 
narrow-mindedness which denies all international cross-fertilizing, side by side 
with far-sighted cultural collaboration with other smaller Soviet nationalities. 
Estonia’s cultural establishment shows many symptoms of this “curious mixture 
of Communist formulas and a rather primitive and intense nationalism,” which, 
according to Professor Brzezinski,?! is characteristic of the people’s democracies. 


It would be of interest to study the frequency of occurrence in the Estonian 
press of the semi-synonyms matsionalistlik (‘‘nationalistic,’ with pejorative 


17 Sırp ja Vasar, Tallinn, December 15, 1967, p. 1. 

18 /bid,, December 8, 1967, p. 1. 

19 Ibid., December 1, 1967, p. 1. 

20 Ibid, February 16, 1968 (on the Baltic literature meeting); January 12, 1968 (on Latuan 
Literature in the Soviet Peoples Family, a Latvian-language book which seems to exclude the Russians from 
the family in question); and October 11, 1968 (on the First Conference of Baltic Music Theoreticians), 

21 Z. Brzezinski, “The Framework of Fast-West Reconciliation,” Foreign Affairs, New York, 
January 1968, p. 261. 
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implications) and rahvuslik (“national” or “patriotic,” with favorable overtones). 
Our own impression is that the term natsionalisthk, which predominated in 
Stalin’s days, has almost vanished. 

Moscow has repeatedly called the Estonian leaders to order, and after the 
` Central Committee meeting of April 1968 in Moscow the Estonians dutifully 
declared that “the primary object is to unmask resolutely anti-Communism in 
the nationality issue.” But the lengthy declaration in which they did so avoided 
the term natsionalistlk.*® In the late spring of 1968, the front page of Sirp ja Vasar 
still featured Georgian art (with emphasis on the “truly national” aspects),®8 
and even questioned the Soviet-instigated excessive exploitation of Estonia’s 
natural resources, which is leading to an early depletion of some of these re- 
sources.*4 It further suggested that monuments to anonymous war heroes be 
complemented with lists of fallen servicemen originating in the local district. 25 
(The thorn in this suggestion is that more Estonians mobilized into the Soviet 
army during World War II died in labor batallions than at the front.) 


However, in June 1968 the tone became more subdued. For about six months, 
Sirp ja Vasar avoided editorializing on matters of nationalism or any other 
controversial topic. In January 1969, the front page again featured complaints 
of a scarcity of Estonian compositions in musical programs and the prevalence of 
international inspiration in the work of Estonian composers.?® At that time, 
now a year ago, it was impossible to tell whether a counterattack on cultural 
nationalism was building up, but in March 1969 the axe fell. The immediate 
pretext was a prolonged polemical discussion in Sirp ja Vasar on existentialist 
manifestations in contemporary Estonian literature.27 When the editors came 
Gut on the side of the liberals, the Party daily Rabva Hääl accused them of “ugly 
attacks” upon the Stalinists and of “attempting to stifle discussion or at least 
to make it unbalanced through the use of administrative means long since 
condemned.”’*® Having thus said, the Party applied some “administrative means” 
of its own: a new chief editor’s name appeared in the masthead of Sirp ja Vasar 
without any explanation. 

During the summer, all news media were criticized by the Central Committee 
of the Estonian Communist Party, through the agency of their monthly organ.?® 
In October, however, this journal was itself criticized by the Central Committee 
on more than a dozen counts, including shortcomings in the indoctrination of 
youth and the fight against ideologically neutral art and literature,®° But 
nationalism was not made an open issue. 





2 Sirp ja Vasar, April 19, 1968, p. 1. 

23 Ibid., May 17, 1968, p. 1. 

% Tbid., May 10, 1968, p. 1. 

35 Ibid. 

28 bid., January 19, 1969, p. 1. 

27 See Sirp ja Vasar, December 5, 1968, to February 21, 1969. 
238 Rabva Haal, March 16, 1969. 

29 Fests Kommunist, 1969, No. 7, pp. 42 and 62. 

2% Rabea Heal, October 26, 1969. 
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Liberal nationalists are expecting even harder times ahead, but many of 
them remain surprisingly self-confident even in the face of impending demotions.®! 
In its issues for July and August 1969, Looming for the first time published 
contemporary verse by an exile poet and by an ex-deportee theologian living in 
“interior exile.” 

* 


It is difficult to estimate whether local autonomy in matters other than 
cultural has increased or decreased in recent years. The share of the Union 
republics in the total Soviet budget may be one quantitative indicator. Under 
Stalin, the Union-republic budgets constituted only 25 percent of the total 
budget. The Union republics’ share increased to 55 percent of the total in the 
early sixties, but had dropped again to 44 percent by 1968. In Estonia, a ministry 
for higher and special secondary education was created in 1968, replacing the 
former direct control by Moscow; but in the same year the lumber and paper 
ministry was transferred from republic to Union-republic control. Some theaters 
have been transferred from Union to republic conttol. Direct trade contacts 
between Estonia and Finland were established in 1966, and in late 1967 an 
Estonian-East German trade agreement was signed.3? Exchange of trade dele- 
gations with various other countries is increasing. 

Instead of going to the virgin lands of Kazakhstan, Estonian student groups 
have lately been working during the summer in Hungary (since 1967) and 
Czechoslovakia (in 1968, when they witnessed the Soviet invasion). Govern- 
mental contacts with foreign powers have increased in the form of visits to and 
from Finland, Hungary, Great Britain, etc., but no regular diplomatic channels 
have been established. (It is noteworthy that when the Rumanian delegation to 
the International Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties held in Moscow 
in June 1969 paid a weekend visit to Estonia, Party Central Committee First 
Secretary Kabin cautiously stayed out of sight, and the Second Secretary was 
given precedence over the Chairman of the Estonian Supreme Soviet Presidium, 
evidently in an attempt to minimize any appearance of a state visit by Ceausescu 
to a sovereign nation.)®? In sports, Estonian teams regularly compete with Finnish 
and other Scandinavian teams on a country-to-country basis. Along with 
other Union republics in the western USSR, Estonia is a member of the East 
European “International Radio and Television Organization” (OIRT). In 1967, 
the Estonian Radio was the only Union-republic broadcasting organization to 
participate in an OIRT contest separately from the central Soviet organization. 


Is it possible that the Estonian Communist Party will increase its autonomy 
in internal and foreign affairs beyond the present stage? This depends on whether 
the members of this party want it, on whether Moscow agrees to it, and also on 
whether they have a minimum of popular support behind them. Most probably, 





31 Personal communication. 
33 Vaba Eesti Sina, January 11, 1968. 
33 See Rahva Hadl, June 15 and 17, 1969. 
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they would like to have greater autonomy, but are nevertheless anxious to keep 
the Russian armed forces in the country as an insurance against popular revolt. 
The degree of autonomy tolerated by Moscow will depend on a host of inter- 
national and internal factors which are unpredictable in their detailed fluctuations. 
.But it is important to remember that fluctuations have occurred and will occur, 
and that the long-range trend since Stalin’s death has been toward greater 
autonomy for the Union republics. Examples in Eastern Europe and in the 
Caucasian republics show that the skill of local leaders may affect the degree of 
local autonomy. Furthermore, the Czechoslovakian crisis has shown to what 
extent firm popular support can reinforce the hand of a local Communist party 
leadership in an otherwise completely untenable situation. In the event of a 
showdown with Moscow over the issue of autonomy, could the Estonian Com- 
munists count on popular support? Just now, the answer seems to be: No. 


Estonia’s population is largely in agreement both on the opposition in principle 
to Russian overlordship, and on the practical need to collaborate with the 
Russians‘in order to survive. There is strong feeling on the question of collabor- 
ation, but no unanimity on where to draw the line. “He was a nice boy, but then 
he went Red,” says a middle-ranking official who would himself be considered 
unacceptably “Red” by many of his countrymen. People who are invited to 
join the Party and who know that joining would improve their careers sometimes 
refuse because they would lose friends. Full-time Party work is considered by 
many a haven for misfits: “He was a failure in all other fields, so he became the 
raion Komsomol secretary.” 


* 


The population seems largely withdrawn, not only from talking politics, but 
also from thinking politics beyond elementary griping. Deep-seated objection to 
the present political set-up is often coupled with a belief in its permanence which 
makes thinking of a gradual non-violent change idle thinking at the best. The 
general feeling is that “there is no Dubtek among the Estonian Communists.” 
What is more, a would-be Estonian Dubtek would most probably be crushed 
between the conflicting elements of Russian imperialism on the one hand and 
popular anti-Russian and anti-Communist feeling on the other, before he could 
emerge on the national scene.34 


The safest course for the present leaders of the Estonian Communist Party 
is to support nationalism to some degree, but to depend on the central Soviet 
power for protection against possible outbursts of anti-Communist nationalism. 





“4 In Western political life, the closest approximation to Soviet Estonia might be Italy, as it emerges 
from the interviews carried out by G. A. Almond and S. Verba (Civis Culture: Political Attitudes and 
Democracy in Five Nations, Princeton, N.J., 1965). There is the same disparagement of everything 
political (whether for or against the government), and the same emphasis on cultural values. In Estonia, 
the political alienation is given an extra twist by the fact that the political overlords do not share the 
population’s cultural heritage. The common effort put into the development of Estonian culture may 
still re-cement a nation divided on the issue of collaboration. 
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In the long run, the result of this delicate balancing seems to be a trend towård 
greater nationalism. : ' 


If Estonia is a valid indicator, then the non-Russian nationalisms in the Soviet 
Union will not disappear with increasing industrialization. They will remain 
a cause of instability, but they will also be an important factor in making Soviet 
society more pluralistic. 38 





35 As predicted by Z. Brzezinski (see The New York Times, May 28, 1968, p. 15). 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Economy 


The Third All-Union Congress of Kolkhozniks 


The background to the following commentary is provided by the same authot’s 
contribution on “The New Draft Kolkhoz Model Charter,” published in the Bulletin, 
1969, No. 7. 


After an interval of thirty-four years since the second congress, after nearly 
a generation since its convocation was first mooted, after four years of general, 
albeit spasmodic, discussion concerning its principal function and after what was 
reported to be an intense debate in which there participated “tens of millions of 
people” (Polyansky)—nay, “all the toilers of the Soviet Union” (Podgorny)—nay, 
“all Soviet people” (Brezhnev), the Third All-Union Congress of Kolkhozniks 
was finally held in Moscow on November 25-27, 1969. To say that it was a 
waste of time would be unkind and probably inaccurate: the 4,521 horny-handed 
sons and daughters of the soil who attended certainly appreciated the honor of 
being chosen as delegates and undoubtedly welcomed the opportunity to do 
some shopping in Moscow. Moreover, it is wholly possible that valuable work 
was performed behind the scenes in committee. But to judge solely from the 
evidence available, i.e., from the published proceedings of the congress, and 
from the reports of Radio Moscow—1’s direct transmissions from the Kremlin 
Palace of Congresses, the definite results of all the afore-mentioned activity 
would seem to be the approval of the draft model statute published in April 1969 
with only one important amendment—namely, the provision of better social 
security coverage for kolkhozniks. In addition, the congress decreed the setting 
up of kolkhoz councils at the all-Union, Union-republic, krai, oblast and raion 


levels. 
Brezhnev’s Speech 


The two principal speeches of the congress were made on the first day by 
Brezhnev and Polyansky. From their content and tone, it would appear that 
Polyansky has now assumed the role of the farm lobby’s chief protagonist. 

Only a small portion of Brezhnev’s homily! was addressed to the draft statute 
and proposed amendments to it. The excesses of collectivization, which led to 
the deaths of millions of peasants and their families and to the decimation of the 
country’s livestock, were dismissed with the remark, “In the process of kolkhoz 
construction, we did not avoid certain errors. But these were errors of seeking, 
errors proceeding from a lack of experience.” Thereafter, his emphasis was upon 
what industry and the working class had done for the peasant, with no acknowl- 


1 Pravda, November 26, 1969, pp. 1—3. 
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edgement of the peasant’s tribute which financed Soviet industrialization. No 
reference was made to the more balanced appraisals of this period which have 
been made since Stalin’s death. 


That Brezhnev even troubled to take issue with internal and external de- 
tractors of the kolkhoz system—the latter labeled “bourgeois politicians and 
pseudotheoreticians”—may in part be attributable to last year’s (1969) poor 
showing in agriculture. In a typically roundabout way, Brezhnev implied that 
the gross.agricultural product in 1969 would be some 5 percent below the 1968 
level.? If this is so, the agricultural product for 1969 will be the lowest since 1965, 
and the target for the Eighth Five-Year Plan (1966-70) of an average annual 
increase of 25 percent over the 1961-65 period will be hopelessly out of reach. 
The increase actually achieved during the first four years of the current plan 
period will be 18 percent. With a little more cooperation from the natural 
elements, an increase of at least 10 percent during 1970 is possible, but this would 
bring the five-year average up to no more than 20 percent above the average 
level for 1961-65. This is to be set against an anticipated increase of 60-65 
percent in agricultural investment. 


It is true that the winter of 1968-69 was the worst for many years throughout 
several important agricultural regions. But the tremendous sums spent on ma- 
chinery and equipment, fertilizers, herbicides and pesticides, irrigation and 
drainage should all by now be at least partly reflected by more stable and steadily 
increasing yields. Brezhnev has now delivered three major published speeches on 
agricultural policy—at the Central Committee meetings of March 1965 and 
October 1968 and at this congress, and of these three the last two have testified 
to waning enthusiasm for, and an increasing dissociation from, the agricultural 
cause. This is possibly regrettable but wholly understandable. Since their first 
year of office, when economic necessity, popular demands and possibly reforming 
zeal combined to prompt Khrushchev’s successors to announce two major 
economic reforms, the subsequent record has been largely one of lack of drive 
in the face of bureaucratic and institutional inertia. Since the impressive program 
of reform unveiled before the Central Committee in March 1965, which aimed 
at improving the existing system of agricultural planning, management and 
incentives without changing its fundamental structure, Brezhnev has evidently 
come to realize that socialized agriculture in its present Soviet form is indeed 
a slough of despond. Under present conditions, agriculture is a no-win game for 
any politican. Without radical reorganization, it will continue to act as a brake 
upon overall economic development, but Brezhnev is not the man to propose or 





2 What Brezhnev said was: “The production and purchases of the main agricultural products will 
be roughly at the level of the average annual volume of the past four years” (sbid., p. 2). The value of 
the gross agricultural product was 70,900 million rubles in 1965, 77,000 million rubles in 1966, 
78,100 million rubles ın 1967 and 80,900 million rubles in 1968 (expressed in terms of 1965 prices). 
This suggests a gross agricultural product for 1969 of about 76,700 million rubles. However, at the 
December 1969 session of the Supreme Soviet, Baibakov indicated that the gross agricultural product 
for 1969 was expected to be roughly 3 percent below that for 1968 (rbıd., December 17, 1969, p. 1), 
i.e., same 78,500 million rubles. 
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‘| 
implement such a radical reorganization. It would be only human for him— 
especially since agriculture more than any other single factor was responsible for 
the downfall of his predecessor—to want to write off agriculture as a lost cause 
` and to seek to abdicate from the leadership of the farm lobby in favor of 
Polyansky. 

As Secretary General of the Party Central Committee, Brezhnev nevertheless 
appropriated the few plums that were to be thrown to the assembled kolkhozniks. 
An irrigation scheme is to be initiated in the vast wheat plains of the Volga region; 
this should make for stable yields, even if the real production costs amount as 
a result to three or four times the current level on the world markets at the 
official rate of exchange. Construction will shortly commence of a new truck- 
building plant, although the products will be for general and not specifically for 
agricultural use. Undoubtedly the most popular announcement was the inclusion 
of kolkhozniks in a centralized social security scheme, with benefits presumably 
on or near the level of those enjoyed by workers and employees. Finally, Brezhnev 
proposed—clearly with some assurance that his proposal would be adopted—the 
creation of a system of elected kolkhoz councils (sovety kolkhozov) at all levels. 
It remains to be seen what precise functions will be fulfilled by these councils, 
but their name alone would suggest that they will be mere advisory bodies 
rather than executive agencies with power to safeguard the interests of kolkhozes 
and kolkhozniks, as had so often been demanded by countless letters and articles 
during the debate on the new statute. 

The rest of Brezhnev’s speech was devoted to a review of the country’s 
agriculture and the tasks confronting it, which differed little from his appraisal 
at the Central Committee meeting of October 1968, followed by some remarks 
on Soviet foreign policy. Livestock is the most lagging branch of Soviet agri- 
culture: despite a price support bill currently running at some 6,000 million 
rubles a year, retail prices are high for poor-quality meat, yet livestock raising 
remains unprofitable for many farms and so output is stagnant if not declining. 
Brezhnev implied that this problem would be discussed by the Central Committee. 


Polyansky’s Speech 


There is some evidence to suggest that Polyansky entered the lists as the 
principal champion of the kolkhozniks’ interests but that he did not acquit 
himself very well and retired limping. It was left to him to deal with the substance 
of the agenda.® In addition to seconding Brezhnev’s call for a system of kolkhoz 
councils and detailing the extension of social security benefits to the kolkhoz 
population, Polyansky listed some of the more meaningful and positive sug- 
gestions that had been aired during the four years’ debate on the model charter. 
These included the election of brigade and subunit leaders, the possibility of 
a secret ballot for kolkhoz chairmen, the development of rural trade, the eligi- 
bility of a wider citcle of kolkhozniks for trade union membership, and the 
fixing of pay scales for kolkhoz officials. Although he subsequently dismissed 


3 Pravda, November 26, 1969, pp. 3—4. 
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most of these as being too complicated and detailed for inclusion in the new 
charter, the mere fact that he enumerated these recommendations suggests that 
he supported them to a certain extent. 

On this occasion, it was Polyansky and not Brezhnev who termed the creation 
of a highly developed agriculture a “common task for the entire people” (obshche- 
narodnaya zadacha) and called upon the participation of all Soviet people in speeding 
up the development of kolkhoz-sovkhoz production. By this, he meant that aid 
from the rest of the community and from other branches of the economy was 
needed to help bridge the still vast gulf between urban and rural living standards 
and raise the admittedly low labor and capital productivity of this lagging branch 
of the economy. Brezhnev, on the other hand, although he had called agricultural 
development a “common task for the entire people” at the Central Committee 
meetings of both March 1965 and October 1968, declined to use this formulation 
before the kolkhozniks: instead, he made it plain that any improvement of rural 
living standards was henceforth to be financed solely by those living in rural areas. 

Here, an intriguing though tenuous piece of circumstantial evidence may be 
pointed out which suggests that Polyansky may have been thwarted over the 
course of events which he had expected—or wanted—to see develop. The radio 
schedule had made provision for the congress to last until Friday, November 28, 
and at congresses like this one where the speakers are carefully selected and told 
what to say, the organizers have a fairly good idea how long the proceedings will 
last. But on Thursday, at 17.18 hours (local time), Radio Moscow—1 reported 
Podgorny, who was in the chair, as saying that it had been proposed to shorten 
the discussion of the draft statute. The number of people who had been put down 
to speak was 141, of whom 49 had spoken. The suggestion to terminate the 
debate was carried unanimously. Then came the following passage: 


Podgorny: “Comrade Polyansky...will not give the closing speech.” 

Voices from the hall: (indistinct). 

Podgorny: “No, he has not refused. It’s just that he will not be here [Nez ne 
otkazalsya. Prosto ne budet].” & 


After two further routine speeches, Podgorny then closed the congress. 
Whether or not this incident is significant must be left to conjecture, but it may 
be said that such incidents are rare at well-ordered Soviet congresses. 

Most of Polyansky’s further remarks were devoted to a restatement of his 
views on agricultural policy in line with his famous article published in Kor- 

_munist,® and to some important observations on what should not, in his opinion, 
be included in the new model charter. He expressed warm support for inter- 
kolkhoz and state-kolkhoz associations for agricultural processing, equipment 
and repairs. The joint nature of this type of combine or association both facilitates 
the eventual transformation of kolkhoz property into public property and makes 
it easier for the state to control its operations and so prevent the sort of large-scale 

t The last phrase may also mean, “He simply won’t be speaking.” 

5 Kommunist, 1967, No. 15, pp. 15—31. 
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private initiative which has been pilloried in the recent past. On the other hand, 
small-scale kolkhoz ancillary or auxiliary enterprises are to receive further en- 
couragement; these offer employment during the slack season (the average 
number of working days put in by kolkhozniks in the RSFSR in 1967 was 234,8 
including Saturdays and Sundays during the peak season), they provide additional 
income for the kolkhoz and kolkhozniks and they often utilize much produce 
which might otherwise perish as a result of inadequate or inefficient marketing 
procedures. 


Polyansky’s proposal to drop the alternative title of “agricultural artel” may 
be interpreted as a further step toward the “socialization” of kolkhoz property, 
but it may also be construed simply as a rational and overdue recognition of the 
obsolescence of the term artel, which is hardly applicable to today’s giant kolkhozes. 


Once again, Polyansky affirmed that the private sector is to be tolerated for 
the foreseeable future, with the traditional formulation: 


The time will come when the public sector will reach such a level that the 
kolkhozniks themselves will give up their plots and livestock holdings as une- 
conomic and unnecessary. But unjustifiably to curtail the private sector, artificially 
to expedite the process at the present would mean not to face the realities of life in 
rural areas? 


Similarly, he rejected attempts to establish a control of trade on the kolkhoz 
market. This is to be welcomed, although it should be pointed out in this con- 
nection that maximum prices—twice the going state retail store prices—have 
been established since the early summer of 1969 on the Moscow kolkhoz markets.8 

Other welcome decisions announced by Polyansky included the rejection of 
proposals to set down in the model statute the shares of a kolkhoz’s gross income 
to be allocated to consumption and to accumulation, and of proposals to prescribe 
all-Union minima for labor participation in the public sector. Undaunted, a for- 
midable kolkhoz chairwoman from Turkestan proposed that the charter specify 
that any member who did not work in the public sector could be deprived of his 
private plot. Incidentally, hers was the sole proposed amendment to the charter 
emanating from a delegate to be mentioned in the press or in radio reports 
received in the West. 

The most important advance announced at the congress was the introduction 
of a unified social security system for kolkhozniks. This is in addition to the 
all-Union pension scheme for kolkhozniks instituted in 1964, to which kolkhozes 
at present pay 4 percent of theit gross income and to which the state adds a 
further substantial contribution (approximately 1,100 million rubles in 1968).® 





€ Soveiskiye profsoyuzy, 1968, No. 18, p. 27. 

? Pravda, November 26, 1969, p. 4. 

8 This was first reported by Handelsblatt, Dusseldorf, June 19, 1969, and confirmed by Sorezskaya 
Rossıya, August 5, 1969. That the admunistrative setting of prices on the kolkhoz markets is forbidden 
was restated by the Minister of Trade of the RSFSR in Sovetskaya Rossiya, May 13, 1965. 

8 Narodnoye kbozyasstvo SSSR 9 1968 godu. Statistichesky yexbegoduk (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1968: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1969, p. 778. 
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This may mean that kolkhozniks will henceforth receive the same sickness 
benefits, provision of sanatoria, maternity pay, etc., as workers and employees, 
although the revised regulations for maternity leave and allowances for female 
kolkhozniks which were published earlier in 196910 are distinctly less liberal than 
those announced five years previously. 

Kolkhozes are to pay into the centralized social security fund 2.4 percent of 
their payrolls, equivalent to roughly 1.5 percent of their gross income. Thus, the 
sum of kolkhozes’ contributions to the centralized pension and social security 
funds will amount to about 8.8 percent of their payrolls; this may be compated 
with the combined deductions for industrial enterprises ranging from 3.7 to 10.7 
percent according to the working conditions of their parent industry. 


Appraisal 


The Third All-Union Congress of Kolkhozniks can hardly be described as an 
historic turning point in the lives of the kolkhoz population of the USSR. It 
tatified a draft model charter which had taken cognizance of and codified the many 
improvements and changes in kolkhoz life and operation introduced since the 
death of Stalin, and especially in 1965. The only substantial amendment was the 
extension of a unified social security scheme for kolkhozniks. The other innovation 
at the congress was the implementation of Brezhnev’s proposal to set up kolkhoz 
councils at all levels; to the present writer’s knowledge, this proposal had not once 
been aired in the public debate preceding the congress. 

No radically new directions in agricultural policy were announced. As had 
been implied at the Central Committee meeting of October 1968, the current 
system of stable, basic grain purchase targets and graduated purchase targets for 
meat and animal products will be maintained during the forthcoming Ninth 
Five-Year Plan period. Some new but limited initiative is to be expected in the 
livestock sector. The burden of bringing rural living standards closer to urban 
levels and an increasing share of the heavy planned expenditure on land improve- 
ment schemes will fall upon the rural population. Polyansky’s exhortation 
concerning moral incentives may be taken as an indication that kolkhozniks’ 
earnings from the public sector will not rise as rapidly in the future as they 
already have done since the Central Committee meeting of March 1965 and in 
relation to urban earnings. 

A few of the proposals for improving the model statute or correcting short- 
comings in kolkhoz management that were aired in the Soviet press but were not 
treated at the congress may be mentioned here. Of the points made or implied 
during the public debate and then ignored by the congress, the most radical— 
already pointed out elsewhere}*—called into question the very justification for a 
model kolkhoz charter which seeks to prescribe a pattern or code of operation, 





10 Ekonomicheskaya gazela, 1969, No. 35, p. 15. 
11 A. M. Aleksandrov, in Finansy i kredit, 1948, p. 90. 


13 See Bulletin, 1969, No. 7, p. 41. p | b 7 0 Jr ‘ 
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membership, labor discipline, leisure activities, pension rights, sickness benefits 
and so on for a specific section of the population: this pattern differs substantially 
from the provisions of the Constitution which apply to the rest of the population, 
and so represents both de jure and de facto discrimination against that section of the 
population. (To this, it might be replied that although it would be naive to 
assume that the mere recording of rights, privileges and safeguards in an official 
document will guarantee that these will be respected and observed—as the late 
Iosip Vissarionovich so rightly remarked, “paper will put up with anything that 
is written on it,” and, as is well known, the Soviet Constitution is the most liberal 
of all on paper—, at least the record may serve in any struggle for the recognition 
and extension of these rights and privileges.) 

What the model charter, as drafted and as now passed, lacks above all are real 
safeguards for the kolkhoznik. There is, for instance, no guarantee that he may 
leave the kolkhoz whenever he so desires—merely a stipulation that the kolkhoz 
board is obliged to consider his application to leave within the space of three, 
months. The charter provides for guaranteed pay, but does not specify the 
amount; surely it should here include the qualification “guaranteed pay (in cash 
and kind) based upon the tariff rates of the corresponding categories of sovkhoz 
workers and employees” which was promised in 1966.13 Similarly, a kolkhoznik 
“has the right to receive work in the communal economy of the kolkhoz,” but 
there is no indication of the amount of this work or when it is to be provided. 
The kolkhoz is adjured to assist kolkhozniks in tending their private plots and 
livestock holdings, but the extent of this assistance will in practice vary with the 
whim of the kolkhoz chairman or brigade leader. And so on, throughout the 
charter. Of course, individual kolkhoz chatters may provide greater protection 
for their members than the model statute does, although this is unlikely. 

Both key speakers at the congress made it clear that the new model statute is 
supposed to last until the “material and technical basis” of a Communist society 
is constructed. Probably it will, for the decision-makers in Moscow would doubt- 
less wish to let a decade or two pass before going through all that business over 
again. But since the attainment of that “material and technical basis” (the quanti- 
tative goals set out in the Party Program called for a Soviet living standard in 
1980 or soon after about on a par with the United States level of the early 
sixties—without private automobiles |) is still to a large extent dependent upon the 
performance of the agricultural sector, many substantial de facto changes in kolkhoz 
operation and life will be required regardless of whether these will be reflected in 
the model statute. 


Postscript 
A few days after the congress had completed its labors, the text of the new 


model statute was published in the Soviet press.14 The principal changes in the 
new statute when compared withthe draft model statute published in April 196915 


13 Pravda, May 18, 1966. 
14 Thid., November 30, 1969, 
15 Ibid., April 24, 1969. 
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are as follows. Apart from the revision to Paragraph 40 which sets up a unified 
social security system for kolkhozniks, it might be noted that few, if any, of the 
amendments to the statute were in fact debated or even mentioned during the 
congress. 

Paragraph 9 (on the exploitation of land).—The kolkhoz is obligated to 
“draw into agricultural production any unused land” and to plant trees to combat 
soil erosion (new provision). 

Paragraph 13 (on reimbursement of the value of damage done to communal 
property).—Under the draft statute, kolkhozniks found guilty of causing willful 
damage to kolkhoz communal property were liable to reimburse its value; in 
cases where the value of the damage did not exceed one-third of their monthly 
pay, reimbursement was to be effected by a fine imposed by the kolkhoz admin- 
istration; where higher sums were entailed, their case was to be considered by a 
people’s court. The new statute provides for restitution toa “higher or full degree,” 
without specifying what proportion of the monthly pay may be impounded. 

Paragraph 17 (on auxiliary enterprises)—Auxiliary enterprises are to be 
developed, but “not to the detriment of agricultural production” (new provision). 

Paragraph 26 (on operational subunits).—The qualification “for several 
years” has been omitted from the provision that “pieces of land are to be allotted 
to productive subunits of the kolkhoz.” 

Paragraph 27 (on labor remuneration).—In principle, increases in pay are not 
to be allowed to exceed increases in labor productivity (new provision). 

Paragraph 28 (on penalties).—Kolkhozniks who absent themselves may be 
deprived in full or in part of extra pay (new provision). 

Paragraph 33 (on safeguards and benefits for minors).—The kolkhoz is to 
establish a shorter working day and other benefits for minors (new provision). 

Paragraph 35 (on labor discipline)—-For breaches of labor discipline, the 
kolkhoznik may be transferred to lower-paid work. In the draft model statute, 
this penalty was limited to three months. 

Paragraph 40 (on the unified social security system for kolkhozniks).—In the 
event of temporary disability, kolkhozniks are to receive payments from the 
social security fund, and kolkhozes are to pay contributions to the centralized 
funds for pensions and social security (new provisions). 

, Paragraph 41 (on cultural, educational, etc., amenities).—Kolkhozniks sent on 
courses of instruction by the kolkhoz are obliged to return to work in their 
specialty in their kolkhoz upon completing the course (new provision). 

Paragraph 48 (on kolkhoz democracy).—“In large kolkhozes where the con- 
vocation of general meetings of members is difficult. . ., meetings of representa- 
tives may be convened. ... Norms of representation and the procedure for 
electing representatives are established by the kolkhoz administration.” In the 
draft statute, these norms and procedure were to be fixed by the general meeting 
of kolkhozniks. 

Keith Bush 
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Religion 


The Psychology of Religion: The Present Soviet Stand 


In the last few years, interest in the psychology of religion has grown ap- 
preciably in the Soviet Union. The study of this subject is encouraged by the 
Party, since it is expected to provide the key to an effective atheistic education 
and propaganda. 

At the beginning of 1969, from January 7 to 9, the first conference on the 
subject to be held in the USSR was organized in Moscow by the Institute of 
Scientific Atheism of the Central Committee’s Academy of Social Sciences. About 
eighty specialists attended, including psychologists, sociologists, physicians, 
specialists in scientific atheism and in the theory of art, 

Although speakers at the conference stressed the Marxian character of the 
Soviet theory of the psychology of religion, in fact they departed from the 
classical Marxian explanation of the religious phenomenon. According to Marx, 
religion is an historical phenomenon rooted in a class society which, accordingly, 
should disappear in the classless society of Communism. From what Soviet 
psychologists have to say, it is clear that they do not share this point of view: 
if, then, they insist on acknowledging the Marxian theory of religion, it can only 
be for political reasons that are devoid of any practical significance. 


The Moscow psychologist K. K. Platonov declared: 


Every phenomenon of religious psychology has not just one root, but arises as 
a result of the interaction between the peculiarities of the individual’s psyche and the 
conditions of his existence. Here we have the feeling of fear, the opportunity for the 
imagination to depart from reality, the need for catharsis, the conflict between the 
conscious and the unconscious. In order to combat religion successfully, it is 
essential to analyse the multitude of these components scientifically.? 


A. M. Foigel, a psychologist from Omsk, spoke of the emotional basis of 


religious experience: 


In the emergence of religious beliefs, human feelings have always played a 
prominent part. The fear of death is a humanized instinct of self-preservation, and 
as such is beneficial. Nevertheless, in many cases where it is hypertrophied, it sub- 
jects the person [/ichnos#] to. ..sufferings from which it [the person] can free itself 
by means of the false idea of personal immortality.? 


Similar views were expressed by the Leningrad psychologist B. D. Parygin, 
according to whom a religious outlook may be produced by mental suffering and 
strong emotion.* 





1 Voprosy pstkbologti, 1969, No. 4, pp. 178 filg. 
® Ibid., p. 179. 

3 Thid. 

4 Thid. 
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Neither death and the fear of death nor emotional shock and mental suffering 
are necessarily connected with a class society, but are part of life in general, and 
when Soviet psychologists admit this—or omit to deny it—they indirectly admit 
that religious feelings cannot be explained by attributing them to a particular 
mode of production or social structure, and this goes against the Marxist theory 
of religion. Some Soviet theoreticians get out of the difficulty by maintaining 
that religion, while being a psychological phenomenon, is not normal but 
pathological; if the individual’s psychological activity is normal, he adopts an 
attitude toward religion that is in accord with Marxist theory, but if this psycho- 
logical activity is distorted, religious feelings may arise even in a socialist or 
Communist; ociety. 

The Kiev psychologist B. A. Lobovik distinguishes between normal and 
fantastic conceptions. According to him, the religious-minded person divides 
the world into two parts, the natural and the supernatural. Such a person may 
be helped by reinforcing his normal conceptions and correcting what is fantastic.® 


D. M. Aptekman, of Leningrad, spoke of the “psychological infection” to 
which individuals may be exposed in religious communities and religious families. 
In response to the suggestion exercised by a religious milieu, an originally non- 
religious person may himself become religious. Aptekman’s cure consists in 
contrasuggestion by means of scientific argument.® 


With regard to the question of effecting a “cure,” Parygin distinguishes 
between stable and unstable (stixativay, “situational’’) religiosity. In the former 
case, according to him, the individual becomes changed in such a way that he 
can no longer be rid of his religious conceptions, while unstable cases may be 
dealt with by the application of various factors, in particular that of art.” 


The Leningrad psychologist V. R. Bukin shares the view that art may be 
used as a remedy, and maintains that while religious feeling are no psychological 
anomaly their foundation—teligious conceptions—is an illusion. Since religious 
feelings are comparable to any other feelings, they may be replaced by stimulating 
other emotions: this, he says, becomes possible particularly with the assistance 
of art.® Bukin developed these views in detail in a recently published book of 
his on The Psychology of Believers and Atheistic Education, where he takes as his 
point of departure the thesis that every human being feels a pronounced need of 
pleasurable and elevated experiences. If it proves impossible to satisfy this 
natural need at his place of work, in his family circle, in social or cultural activity, 
the result may be a flight into a world of fantasy where such pleasurable ex- 
periences may be produced artificially. According to Bukin, the Church recognized 
this human need long ago and started to exploit it for its own purposes: 





5 Ibid. 

8 Ibid., p. 180. 
7 Ibid., p. 179. 
8 Ibid., p. 180. 
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In the arsenal of psychological weapons employed by the Church and many 
sectarian groups, no small place is taken up by aesthetic means. On these, religious 
education is built up. Mostly, they are applied in the practice ot worship, in the 
course of religious services and in the decoration of the place of worship. The 
Orthodox Church has always displayed untiring concern for the aesthetic trappings 
of worship.® ` 


Bukin concludes from this: 


Consequently, the more a man’s daily life is artistically saturated, the more 
deeply and completely his needs are satisfied, the less ground will be left for religious 
experiences and the more stable he will become when confronted with the emotional 
trappings of ecclesiastical practice. By organizing a person’s psychic world on an 
aesthetically correct basis, the educator sets up in him a barrier against the effects of 
religious aesthetics. A properly carried out aesthetic education aimed at all-round 
development and as complete as possible a satisfaction of the [individual’s] needs 
for the beautiful is becoming one of the most important conditions for preventing 
cases of turning to religion for aesthetic reasons.!? 


V. N. Kolbanovsky, of Moscow, addressed the conference along the same 
lines: 

The propaganda of scientific atheism lacks a properly thought-out psychological 
tact. Among the factors which make for. ..the success [of this propaganda], those 
should be singled out which are of socio-psychological significance and are designed 
to neutralize the aesthetic influence of churches, their interior decoration and 
religious rituals accompanied by music and singing. In this connection, the chief 
handmaid of scientific atheism is art. When organizing the propaganda of scientific 
atheism, we must bear in mind that the individual psychological treatment [voz- 
deistviye| of believers is more effective when account is taken of their experiences. 
In the ordinary lecture-hall, listeners may be convinced by means of logical argu-' 
ments based on facts. Belief belongs to the sphere of feeling. Here, the advantage is 
on the side of. .emotional treatment.4 


All speakers at the conference confined themselves to subordinate or non- 
essential questions of religious experience, and even here their treatment re- 
mained superficial. No account was taken of the essence of all religious experi- 
ence—man’s search for and communion with God—, since this is regarded as 
being no more than an illusion. Far too much attention was devoted to the 
satisfaction of man’s aesthetic needs, and this distracted attention from the 
central question—the secret of the bond that unites a religious community. 
It need not be stressed, however, that atheist scholars cannot tackle this matter 


seriously. 
x 


The Soviet propagandists of atheism will not find it easy to derive any 
practical value from the proceedings of this conference, It is far more likely that 


® V, R. Bukin, Prikbologiya vernyusbehikh i atersticheskoys vospitaniye (The Psychology of Believers and 
Atheistic Education), Moscow, 1969, p. 209. 

10 Thid., p. 213. 

11 Voprosy prikhologit, 1969, No. 4, p. 181. 
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they will merely be confused by the theses put forward by the specialists on the 
psychological causes of religious belief. For years, they were persuaded that 
scientific arguments concerning the processes of Nature could be used to instill a 
materialistic view of the world, and now the conference has made it clear that 
religious belief cannot be combatted by logical argument alone: instead, people’s 
feelings must be appealed to, and even here no result can be achieved ‘if the 
religious belief is deeply rooted. 


The propagandists of atheism will ask themselves what they can do to bring 
their work into line with the views expressed at the conference. Should they 
strive to promote art? This has already been done in the Soviet Union, but 
attempts to draw the entire population into the world of art, whether in an active 
or ina passive role, have consistently met with considerable difficulties. Moreover, 
secular art and religion are by no means incompatible. The propagandists’ 
problem becomes even more acute when it is assumed that religious experiences 
ate pathological, for this means that each propagandist must be trained as a 
psychiatrist in order to help his “patient.” 

One may say, therefore, that the conference threw some light on the stand 
now taken by Soviet specialists in the psychology of religion, but has produced 
little of practical value in the combat with religion. 

Anita Glassl 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


The following review covers the treatment in the journal Mekbauzarsiya i avtomati- 
zatsiya proizvodstsa of the “Automatization—69” International Exhibition held in Moscow, 
May 14—28, 1969. 


It has always been the contention of Soviet and Soviet-bloc politicians, 
ideologists and even scientists that only socialism (of the Marxist-Leninist 
variety) can fully exploit the advantages of automatization. Under Khrushchev, 
another thesis was added: Communist Construction, it was said, demanded the 
fullest development of automatization—was, in fact, impossible without a rapid 
“complex mechanization” of production and an equally rapid automatization 
of planning and governing processes at all levels involving, in both cases, an 
entensive development of the computer industry. The thesis and its corollaries 
were taken over, lock, stock and barrel, by Khrushchev’s successors. 

It was no secret among specialists, even during Khrushchev’s tenure of 
office, that Soviet-bloc automatization as such, including computer construction 
and employment, lagged heavily behind that of advanced Western countries, 

‚particularly the United States. After his departure this was made public, the blame 
being thrown upon Khrushchevian haphazardness and proneness to kampaneistvo 
and, more objectively, upon the lack of central direction and the atomization of 
resources in Khrushchev’s sovnarkhozes. Promises to eradicate these failings 
without delay were, however, made by political leaders as well as economic 
managers. A crash program for producing the equipment for “complex mecha- 
nization” was ordered in 1966—67, and a special ministry with the unwieldy title 
of Ministry of Instrument Making, Automatic Devices and Control Systems was 
set up in 1965! and charged with the task of centralizing and intensifying the 
production of computers and auxiliary gear, with a special department responsible 
for the designing and installation of complete systems in planning as well as in 
production. The actual endowments of the ministry in terms of production 
capacity, designing offices and experimental laboratories are unknown. On all 
accounts, however, the branch of industry it controls stands high in the priority 
of allocating resources and occupies a leading position among all others in the 
USSR as regards efficiency. 

Serious setbacks to the progress made in automatization were reported in 
1968. These, however, were traced back to the persistence of some undesirable 

. features of methods employed in the planning and governing of industry (inher- 

ited from the Khrushchevian era), or to the inadequate organization of research 


1 See Bulletin, 1969, No. 6, p. 17, where the year in which the Ministry was established on the basis 


of the State Committee for Instrument Making, Automatic Devices and Control Systems is erroneously 
given as 1966 (the actual date is October 2, 1965). 
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work “in the field” preparatory to the installation of computers (“operations 
research”), rather than to the technical insufficiencies of the computers themselves 
and of automatic machinery as a whole. The announcement that an international 
exhibition of automatization was to be held in Moscow in May 1969 could, 
therefore, be taken as a sign that the lag behind the West in the design and 
production of computer “hard” and “software” and advanced “conventionally 
automatized” machinery had been considerably reduced, if not entirely removed. 


The Ministry of Instrument Making, Automatic Devices and Control Systems 
has no press organ of its own as yet, but the journal Mekhanizatsiya i avtomati- 
zatsiya proizvodsiva, organ of the Ministry of the Machine and Hand Tools 
Industry, devotes considerable space to “computerization” as well as to “auto- 
matization” of the conventional kind. It is—to date, at any rate—the only Soviet 
publication to have dealt with the exhibition in detail, both Ekonomicheskaya 
gazeta and the “central” dailies Pravda and Jzvestia limiting themselves to brief 
albeit highly laudatory notices. 

To those in search of information on the actual state of automatization with 
the use of computers, the series of reports in Mekhanizatsiya i avtomatizatsiya 
proizvodsiva (1969, Nos. 3, 5, 8, 9 and 10) dealing with the exhibition are somewhat 
disappointing, for hard facts permitting a systematic comparison with Western 
products are mostly lacking. Nevertheless, the reports do throw some light upon 
the situation—an unfavorable one for the socialist camp, particularly its leader, 
the USSR, where the Communist leadership has promised more and certainly 
invested more in the venture than any of its satellites, perhaps as much as if not 
more than the United States, though so far, apparently, less effectively. 


A brief report in Pravda, under the promising title “A Journey into the World 
of Automatic Machines,” appeared on May 15, 1969, the day after the solemn 
opening of the exhibition by Vice-Chairman of the Council of Ministers V. N. 
Novikov, with K. N. Rudnev, head of the Ministry of Instrument Making, 
Automatic Devices and Control Systems, acting as host. Laudatory as it was, 
however, the Pravda report immediately threw doubt upon the international 
character of the exhibition. Apart from the USSR and three of its satellites— 
Eastern Germany, Poland and Hungary—, the only exhibitors listed were Great 
Britain and Western Germany, each being represented by one firm—respectively, 
ICL and Siemens. As we shall see, the Pravda reporter went wrong on Western 
representation, but not on the cardinal point—i.e., the absence of world leaders 
from the USA and of some important competitors in Great Britain. The first of 
the articles in Mekhanizatsiya i avtomatizatsiya proizvodsiva appeared in its May 
(1969, No. 5) issue (in the printers’ hands from mid-March) and dealt only with 
the Soviet exhibits. (According to the preliminary notice in the March issue, 
these occupied three pavilions stretching over a length of a thousand yards.) No 
fewer than 140 enterprises, 90 research institutes, 32 designing bureaus and 
39 ministries and departments contributed, and the number of exhibits totaled 
1,500, ‘The figures are impressive enough. Even more impressive is the funda- 
mental aim of the organizers (with Rudnev’s ministry at the head), which must 
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have been suggested to the reporter. This was the “complex presentation of 
means of automatizing production processes and of the most interesting systems 
of government”—i.e., the realization in model form of the state-and-Party 
program for the rapid automatization of the Soviet economy as regards pro- 
duction as well as central planning and governing. The content of the article, 
however, leaves the reader to guess whether the Soviet sector at the exhibition 
achieved this aim or not. 

The first descriptive paragraph of the May report is in this respect quite 
promising. The Soviet sector starts, we are told, with the display of an “auto- 
matized system for governing a branch of the instrument-making industry,” 
which “represents the totality of organizational, economic and mathematical 
methods” (presumably the “software”) and “computing, organizing and com- 
munication equipment” (presumably the auxiliary-peripheral equipment) neces- 
sary “for governing the branch” in question. (The “branch” is left unspecified, 
but is most likely a factory of the ministry producing standard blocks for com- 
puters and standard parts of auxiliary gear.) The automatized governing system 
“improves the exploitation of production potential and of material, labor and 
financial resources in the interest of increasing production, improving its quality 
and enhancing the profitability of the branch.” The exhibit in question must there- 
fore be a model of a system already in operation at a fully automatized factory—one 
of the first if not the first in the USSR. We may note in passing that the ministry 
has been blamed for concentrating upon the automatization of production 
processes—in the first place of those coming within its own sphere of com- 
petence—and neglecting the more complicated but at least equally urgent task of 
designing and installing a general computer network to link up planning and 
governing organizations at all levels. On the progress made in this direction, as 
we shall see, little can be extracted from the article. Nor are the joint authors very 
informative on the progress made in automatizing production. We are merely 
told that the “automatized governing systems” on show cover those used to 
govern aggregate machines, departments of plants and entire undertakings. 


In the text which follows, the only systems described—and then extremely 
sketchily—are those employed in the technical control of continuous processes 
(steel smelting and chemical production), where full automatization is easiest and 
is the rule rather than the exception in the West. Reports on similar systems in 
operation in the USSR have in fact been appearing in the journal for some years. 
No more mention is made in the article, on the other hand, of the automatization 
of factories where the majority of operations are of the discreet kind, such as 
the majority of those to be found in the machinebuilding industry. Nor is there 
any more mention of the economic optimization of plants. 


Practically nothing can be found in the article on an aspect of automatization 
that has been the subject of hot disputes over some four or five years—namely, 
the above-mentioned computer network linking control and planning centers and 
designed in the end to cover the whole of the USSR. This, of course, is under- 
standable, for the schemes prepared under Khrushchev could not have taken 
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into consideration the ministerial chain of command ‘and channels of commu- 
nications and must now presumably be revised or duplicated. (In 1967, this 
question had not yet been settled.) The authors do speak of the display of an 
“aggregate system of means of computing,” which makes it possible to “link 
automatized governing systems operating in separate departments and enter- 
prises with one or more computing centers”; but this leaves us guessing whether 
‘the centers in question constitute part of the territorial (or “public service”) 
scheme or of the ministerial, nodal control.and planning points unforeseen under 
Khrushchev. Equally sketchy is the information on computer “hardware.” 
Absolute silence on the performance data of Soviet computers has, for the last 
three or four years, been the rule in Soviet publications, and the authors adhere 
to it when mentioning a number of new machines on show. Nevertheless, some 
interesting indications will be found in the following list, as regards both special 
features and type of employment: 


a) the “Dnepr—21,” a “central calculating complex” or universal calculating 
machine operating in conjunction with 
`b) the “Dnepr—22,” a “governing complex.” These machines.are used in 
a “governing-computing system” known as “Dnepr—2,” which is employed 
for “the solution of a wide range of problems concerning economics, planning, 
engineering, the governing of production processes and the processing of 
experimental data.” High reliability (a weak point in Soviet computers until 
recently) is claimed for the system as a whole as a result of providing means for 
controlling the execution of orders and other features, including parallel channels 
of information between peripheral gear and the “‘rapid-action memory”; 
c) the “Sokol,” a’ machine for processing information on continuous in- 
dustrial processes and for registering and also removing faults; 
d) the “Kiev—67,” a special digital machine said to be of “outstanding 
simplicity of design” and capable of controlling a number of plants or instal- 
lations provided they are of one and the same type; 
e) the “Kisi-5,” a computer designed for use in teaching; 
£) the “Ekran-7,” a hybrid analogue-digital machine for controlling thermal 
and hydroelectric power stations, including the optimization of load distribution; _ 
. g) the “Ruta—701,” a reading machine processing primary information from 
documents in ordinary language into coded computer language; 

_ h) the.“Promin—2,” an automatic registering device for use with machines of 
the “Promin” type (according to the information available, these are small- 
‘ „eäpacity governing machines); ` 

A i) the “BESM—4,” a calculating machine. The BESM series, the first of which 

appeared as far back as 1953, has been in use since then at central research 
institutes. A “BESM—6” machine was reported as having been installed and fully 
tested at the computing center of the Academy of Sciences in 1957; the capacity 
of this model was in the neighborhood of one million operations per ‘second. 
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Presumably the “BESM—4” is now in serial production, but it is impossible to 
say whether its capacity is of the same order of magnitude; finally, 

j) the “Minsk—32” and “Ural—14D” universal calculating machines. 

Since no performance data are given (except for the “Promin-2,” with 6-7 
signs per second), it is impossible to say with any degree of certainty whether 
the gap in computer design between the USSR and the USA (to the great dis- 
advantage of the former) has been narrowed or not. At a guess, one might say 
that, if anything, it has widened as regards the capacities of the largest machines, 
but narrowed with regard to catering for the requirements of smaller industrial 
plants and planning and governing units. 


In this last respect, however, even more seems to have been done in Eastern 
Germany, whose exhibits are dealt with in astonishing detail—about six pages, 
as opposed to one page on the Soviet sector—in the ninth issue of the journal. 


It seems that in the less ambitious aspects of automatization the two combines 
represented, “Centronik” and “Robotron,” have done really sterling work 
producing desk-size computers for use in factories as well as in offices, and that 
they made no attempt to compete with Soviet exhibits either in the size of 
computers or in producing vast controlling schemes. The largest machine on 
show, the “Robotron—300,” a universal calculating machine described in great 
detail, is listed as being capable of a mere five thousand operations per second, 
which places it in the lowest bracket of standard performance divisions, alongside 
with the “Promin” machines. Much of the East German equipment shown is, 
in fact, not computers but equipment for the primary collection and processing 
of information, and it is not impossible that we are here witnessing in embryo 
a scheme for coordinating East German and Soviet production. 


Polish and Hungarian exhibits are dealt with briefly in articles in the same 
issue, the impression given being that neither country has advanced in computer 
design beyond the level of desk-type mini-machines, most of the exhibits de- 
scribed being in fact automatic gear of the “conventional” kind. 


As for the section of foreign exhibits dealt with in the eighth issue of the 
journal, these turn out to be almost exclusively products of the Italian firm of 
Olivetti and the Swedish manufacturers Facit. Both showed desk equipment 
only. No description is given of the exhibits of Siemens and ICL mentioned 
in the Pravda report referred to above. Finally, in the tenth issue of the journal 
we find a short article on automatic “metal cutters” shown at the exhibition. 
Surprisingly, the two Soviet exhibits, a turret lathe and a conical gear-making 
machine, are described as “semi-automatic,” while the East German exhibits are 
listed as being fully automatic and working on programs, as is also the 
ALCATEL (France) exhibit, which is definitely computer-controlled. 


As stated, the secretiveness of the authors when dealing with Soviet exhibits—. 
` in really striking contrast to those dealing with East German and other satellite 
sections—makes it impossible to draw fine conclusions regarding the real position 
in the USSR. It is hoped, however, that the information given above, in con- 
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junction with the background material contained in the two articles published 
by the present writer in the Bulletin last year,* will help students of Soviet methods 
of planning and governing production to judge the contribution made to date 
by the “drive for full automatization.” 

C. Olgin 


The Unperfect Society: Beyond the New Class 


By Mitovan Dymas 


Translated by Dorian Cooke 
Published by Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., New York, 1969, xii + 267 pp. 


On page 239 of his new book, the author writes: 


I maintain that this confession has value if for no other reason than as a docu- 
ment about people and the times—about the painful and tragic separation of a 
Communist from dogma and power. 


Milovan Djilas was born in 1911 in Montenegro. He joined the Communist 
movement while still a student, and was subsequently jailed for three years in the 
Serbian town of Sremska Mitrovica for his revolutionary activities (by an irony 
of fate it was here, albeit under much severer conditions, that he was imprisoned 
for his criticism of the Yugoslav Communist regime and later for the publication 
of his Conversations with Stalin). Djilas was a comrade-in-arms of Tito in the 
partisan movement against the Germans during World War II, and under the 
new Communist regime in Yugoslavia held the positions of minister, President 
of the Federal Assembly and Vice-President of the Republic. It was during talks 
in Moscow with Stalin, Molotov and other Soviet leaders in his capacity as 
member of the Yugoslav government that Djilas became aware of the threat 
which the “world’s first proletarian state” posed to Yugoslavia’s independence, 
and from 1949 on he was one of the most active supporters of Tito’s policy of 
resisting the Kremlin’s predatory designs. In 1954, however, Djilas’s criticism of 
the Party dictatorship in the press and at Party meetings led to his expulsion from 
the Party Central Committee (although not from the Party itself). The author 
tells how, at the Third Plenary Session of the Yugoslav Communist League in 
January of that year, he made a “partial recantation” of his “revisionist” stand- 
point under pressure from Party leaders. He goes on: 

During all this time I was not only lonely, but also abandoned, rejected, and 
despised. All the Central Committee members who until then had let me know they 


a See C. Olgin, “Cybernetics in the Soviet Economy—I: Automatization,” Bulletin, 1969, No. 6, 
and “Cybernetics in the Soviet Economy—tI: Organization,” ıbid., 1969, No. 10. 
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were with me now turned away from me with loathing and contempt, and those 
who had given me encouragement made bitter denunciations of me, one after the 
other, at the plenary session (page 243). 


For Djilas, the last straw came when, at the end of the session, Tito remarked: 
“We shall see now far Djilas has sincerely repented” (page 246). Two months 
later, he handed in his resignation from the Party. 


In late 1956, the author was sent to prison for criticizing the position adopted 
by Tito on the Hungarian revolution, and in the following year his New Class, 
in which he set forth his views on Communist regimes in general and the Yugoslav 
Communist regime in particular, came out in English in New York. Of this term 
of imprisonment, which lasted until 1961, Djilas writes: 

...I even lived in fear that drugs might be used to destroy my will and make me 


repent. I felt the need constantly to seek approval, to prove myself to myself and 
others—in suffering (page 247). 


In order to regain his freedom and continue his literary activity, Djilas con- 
sented to sign a request for release submitted to him by the Party Central Committee 
even though it contained a sentence which might be interpreted as implying 
recognition by himself that his assertions had been belied by the facts of real 
life (page 248) and which he suspected—as it turned out, correctly—would iater 
be used to blackmail him. In April 1962, he was once more arrested and sentenced 
to five years’ imprisonment for the appearance of Conversations with Stalin. This 
time, however, he succeeded in mastering the fears and doubts he had experienced 
during the previous period of imprisonment. 

After his release in 1966, Djilas proceeded to write The Unperfect Society, the 
product of lengthy cogitation in prison. In the fall of 1968, as a result of the sharp 
deterioration in relations between Moscow and Belgrade resulting from the 
latter’s condemnation of the occupation of Czechoslovakia, Djilas was permitted 
to go to Great Britain and the USA for two months, and he used this opportunity 
to hand over the manuscript of his new work to a New York publisher, thereby 
tisking a fresh conflict with the Yugoslav authorities, who had forbidden him to 
have anything published before 1972. 


* 


In this essentially human document, Djilas draws up a balance sheet of his 
eventful life. The main conclusion at which he arrives is that hopes of building 
a perfect society are utopian. In particular, he finds utopian traits in the theories 
of Marx and Engels known under the name of “scientific socialism.” Djilas 
further attacks “dialectical materialism,” the philosophy of Marx and Engels 
taken over as an immutable set of dogmas by Communist parties throughout 
. the world, arguing that it transfers the “contradictions” of society to natural 
phenomena. As an amusing illustration of the extent to which “diamat” became 
the keystone of the Weltanschauung of Communist leaders, Djilas tells how, at a 
final meeting with the other three Secretaries of the Yugoslav Communist 
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League—namely, Tito, Kardelj and Rankovic—shortly before his expulsion from 
the Central Committee he made the casual remark that “modern science did not 
confirm the dialectic of the natural world,” to which Tito “made a brisk rejoinder, 
asking: ‘Are you willing to repeat that in public?’” (Page 80.) Communists, he 
says, constitute a threat to the free development of human society in that they 
classify as “heretics” to be punished or even liquidated those who do not believe 
in their “scientifically founded” dogmas. He writes: 

How could it be otherwise when the Communists claim to be the recipients 
of the revelation of the dialectical-materialist laws governing nature and man? 
How could they think or act otherwise when they have been named by a higher 
power, which they call history, to establish the Kingdom of Heaven in this sinful 
world to reign over weak human creatures? (Pages 130—31.) 


' The author does not share the optimistic view, prevalent in the last century 
and now taken over as a dogma by Communist parties, that progress in human 
society is a “universal law.” He exclaims: 


It really is extraordinary how people living today, most of them contemporaries 
of the time of Hitler’s death factories and Stalin’s “labor camps,” can be so ready 
to defend the doctrine that there are laws governing the progress of human beings 
and human communities (pages 146-47). 


Djilas further regards the nineteenth-century classification of economic 
systems as obsolete: 


. capitalism and Communism are no more, at least they no longer exist either in 
Western or in Eastern Europe. If West European capitalism, which was described 
by Marx and whose downfall he predicted, has not in fact disappeared, it has changed 
so greatly that it no more resembles its adolescent image than, on the other side 
of the coin, contemporary East European Communism resembles the blessed 
classless society of Marx’s dreams (page 18-19). 


Djilas is adamant in rejecting all theories and ideologies proclaiming uni- 
versally binding “ultimate truths.” As he puts it: “Tyranny begins with ultimate 
truths about society and man” (page 147). 

Although he rejects the Marxist philosophy of dialectical materialism, Djilas’s 
practical conclusions and proposals in the field of economic policy are based on 
Marx’s teaching. The author recalls how in 1949, when the break with Stalin 
occurred and Yugoslavia was seeking her own way to socialism, he reread 
Das Kapital and 


..discovered ideas about a future society in which the immediate producers, 
through free association, would themselves make the decisions regarding production 
and distribution— would, in effect, run their own lives and their own future (page 
221). 


Although the Party did in fact implement Djilas’s proposal for the self-manage- 
ment of nationalized enterprises via workers’ councils, this measure failed to 
produce positive results because of the Party’s “undemocratic structure and its 
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privileged position over society” (page 224), and especially fear of the secret 
police. Self-management, according to the author, 


...is not possible without statutory guarantees for free and active participation by 
ordinary people, first and foremost those at work, and also freedom for independent 
trade unions and other organizations, the right to strike and to demonstrate, and 
so on (sbid.). 


Communist-ruled countries, writes Djilas, should set about achieving a 
transition from Party tyranny to democratic socialism. As regards Yugoslavia, 
he is optimistic: 

Freedom is also radiating from the Communist Party—which, in truth, is not 


in fact Communist in the classic Leninist or Stalinist sense—radiating from its 
ranks of honest and thoughtful men (page 213). 


For Djilas, socialism means “social justice and human freedom” (page 227). 
For all his devastating criticism of the regimes set up by Communists in various 
countries, the author finds it possible to say, “I have never considered myself 
to be an anti-Communist” (page 11). Whether this statement was made merely to 
avoid further trouble with the Yugoslav authorities or, in Djilas’s view, is justified 
by his rejection of all attempts to remove a Communist regime forcibly or by 
intrigue, the fact remains that, by his criticism of Communist ideology and 
dictatorship he is undermining the very foundation of a Communist regime and 
thereby acting precisely as ah “anti-Communist.” 

Djilas further intimates that, during the conflict with Moscow, he received 
an intellectual stimulus from contacts between the Yugoslav Party leaders and 
social democrats, in particular members of the British Labor Party. “My views,” 
he says, however, “have never been, nor are they today, identical with those 
of the social democrats,” although he does make the reservation that on civil 
rights they differ “only marginally” and on personal freedom even less (pages 
254-55), 

The author considers that, in his own country at least, Communist dictatorship 
will be overcome by a process of “gradual change” (page 252). He sees “democ- 
racy”? as the “way out of Communism’s vicious circle” (page 253). Here, he 
places considerable hopes on so-called national Communism, and in this connec- 
tion makes the following comparison between the Soviet and Yugoslav regimes: 


Soviet Communism has become the mainstay of conservative Communist 
forces at home and abroad, while Yugoslav Communism is a model of the weakness 
and disintegration of Communism, both in theory and practice, and at the same 
time is a model for national Communism and a hope for democratic transformation 


(page 187). 


According to Djilas, Communism has become “enfeebled and superfluous” 
after fulfilling “history’s mandate” to carry out industrialization (page 260). In 
the societies built by Communist dictatorships, he writes, groups and ideas are 
emerging which are Communist only in name in that they are showing toleration 
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toward other social groups and viewpoints. However, although expressing the 
hope that the Communist countries will evolve toward democracy, Djilas warns: 


...this does not mean that Communism will collapse of its own accord, and still 
less that the Communist potentates are waiting, impatiently, to hand over their 
power to someone else, even if that someone was a heretical, democratic blood 
brother hatched in the same brood (page 261). 


Using Hungary and Czechoslovakia as examples, the author shows how the 
movement toward democracy starts within small groups of students and in- 
tellectuals and eventually encompasses the broad masses. He denies that violence 
is essential for the overthrow of a Communist oligarchy or bureaucracy, and 
recommends instead “demonstrations, strikes, protest marches, protest resolu- 
tions, and the like” (page 262). The present situation in the Soviet bloc, however, 
does not seem to justify the author’s optimism. The main obstacle to the removal 
of Communist governments now in power is, of course, the USSR, which has 
already crushed the democratic movement in two countries within its empire, 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia, with the aid of its huge military machine. In 1949, 
Yugoslavia escaped Soviet occupation only thanks to an exceptional international 
situation. Even Djilas writes: 


The greatest doubts about this kind of development [i.e., toward democracy] 
appear when one looks at the Soviet Union, because of the lack of democratic 
traditions there, because of the hegemonic treatment of the non-Russian Soviet 
peoples by the Russian party bureaucracy, and because of the world role it has to 
play in relation to the other great powers (page 264). 


For all his hopes in “national Communism” as a stage in the transition to 
democracy, the author concludes that the fate of the Communist regimes in 
Europe will hang on developments in the USSR: 


Every change in the Soviet Union will have its effect on European Communism, 
on Communism in the whole of the West, and it will cause radical changes in 
European relations and, more, in world relations (page 265). 


The question is whether the USSR will move toward democratic socialism, 
as predicted by Djilas, or toward a Fascist-leaning military dictatorship. The 
“great-power chauvinism” presently being cultivated in the USSR may serve 
as a warning against undue optimism as to’ the “historical inevitability” of the 
former development. For all his criticism of the Communist system created by 
Lenin which has become a model for Communist parties all over the world, 
Djilas defines the “Leninist party rules” in “the original Leninist sense” as 
amounting to “guaranteed rights for the party minority, majority voting in the 
party on the basis of different points of view and different policies,” adding that 
“no Communist party in power, not even the Yugoslav Communist League, has 
ever adopted these genuinely Leninist rules” (pages 210-11). Here, the author 
is repeating the myth of the “internal party democracy” which Lenin is supposed 
to have observed. In fact, Lenin forbad discussion within the Party as early as 
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March 1921, at the Tenth Congress of the Russian Communist Party of Bolsheviks, 
during the Kronstadt mutiny. Djilas appears to have forgotten the fate of such 
members of the so-called Workers’ Opposition within the Party as Lutovinov, 
who committed suicide as a result of persecution by the Cheka, Myasnikov, who 
after having suffered torture and imprisonment was forced to flee the country 
in order to save his life, and the leader of the Opposition, Shlyapnikov, who was 
exiled abroad after having spoken out at a Party congress against Lenin’s insist- 
ence that the opposition within the Party had to be dealt with “by machine-guns.” 
Such was Lenin’s “internal party democracy,” which under Stalin was further 
“perfected,” 

On page 233, Djilas talks of “the black flag of Bakunin’s and Blanqui’s 
anarchism.” In fact, the French revolutionary was an opponent of anarchism. 
It was support from the Blanquistes that enabled Marx and Engels to exclude 
from the First International, or International Workingmen’s Association, the 
anarchist organization led by Bakunin. Blanqui, moreover, is considered to be the 
originator of the term “‘dictatorship of the proletariat.” 


The fact that Djilas, in his latest book, occasionally repeats and even contra- 
dicts himself suggests that he was pressed for time when writing it. The main 
thing, however, is that the author’s thoughts and feelings enjoy the sympathies 
of thousands of Communist Party members throughout the world who have 
become disillusioned with Party dogma and realized that “Leninism” is in 
essence a word for the ruthless seizure and retention of power by a Party oligarchy. 


P. Fedenko 


Publications of the Institute 
for the Study of the USSR: 


RELIGIY A I ATEIZM V SSSR: YEZHE- 
MESYACHNY OBZOR (in Russian) and 
RELIGION UND ATHEISMUS IN DER 
UdSSR: Ein monatlicher Überblick (in German), 
issues 22—25 (August—November 1969). Contents: 


No. 22 (Russian 13 pp., German 13 pp.): 
A brief survey of the “conference of representatives 
of all religions in the USSR for international 
cooperation and peace” held in Zagorsk July 14, 
1969, which is seen as an attempt to assuage world 
indignation over the invasion of Czechoslovakia; 
and news from Orthodox dioceses in the 
USSR. 
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No. 23 (Russian 9 pp., German 9 pp.): Informa- 
tion on repression by the Soviet authorities of the 
(illegal) Greek Catholic (Uniate) Church in the 
Ukraine following its spiritual revival occasioned 
by legalization of the Uniates in Czechoslovakia 
after the fall of Novotny; and an examination of 
Party policy vis-d-vis the Roman Catholic Church 
in Lithuania as an example of the two-facedness 
of Soviet religious policy in general. 


No. 24 (Russian 8 pp., German 8 pp.): Obser- 
vations on Jewish musical culture in the USSR 
before and after the Revolution by Michael 
Goldstein. 


No. 25 (Russian 17 pp., German 16 pp.): “The 
Existence of Religion as a Challenge to Communist 
Theory,” by Herman Akhminov. 


ESTUDIOS SOBRE LA UNION SOVIE- 
TICA, No. 32, 1969, 80 pp. (In Spanish.) 

This issue contains the following articles (with 
original titles and indications of source): “The 
Problem of the Nationalities [in Soviet Central 
Asia],” by Geoffrey Wheeler (Studies on the Soviet 
Union, New Series, Vol. VII, No. 4, 1968); “The 
Soviet Strategy of Flexible Response,” by Joseph 
J. Baritz (Bulletin, 1969, No. 4); “The Free Time 
of the Soviet Worker,” by Anita Glassl (ibrd., 
1969, No. 1); “Party Prepares New Collective 
Farm Charter,” by Igor O. Glasenapp (Analysts of 
Current Developments in the Soviet Union, No. 555); 
“The Origins of Leninism,” by Panas V. Fedenko 
(ibid, No. 546); “Signs of Religious Revival 
Embarrass Militant Soviet Atheists,” by Na- 
dezhda A. Teodorovich (sbid., No. 551); “Com 
intern Anniversary Cold-Shouldered by World’s 


Communists,” by Panas V. Fedenko (sbid., No. 
554); “The Soviet Passenger Automobile Indus- 
try,” by G. A. Vvedensky (Bulletin, 1969, No. 6); 
and “Party Continues to Frown on Workers’ 
Self-Management,” by F. Hajenko (Analysis of 
Current Developments in the Soviet Union, No. 550). 


* 


ARABIC REVIEW, No. 21, 1968, 56 pp. (In 
Arabic.) 

This issue contains the follwing articles (with 
original titles and ındications of source): “The 
Arabs, Marxism and Moscow: An Historical 
Survey,” by Jaan Pennar (Bulletin, 1969, No. 10); 
“The Soviet Conception of Neutrality,” by P. H. 
Vigor (sbid., 1968, No. 11); and “The Soviet 
Solidarity Organization,” by Suleyman Tekıner. 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


November 1969 


From November 12 to 21, the President of the Turkısh Republic, Cevdet Sunay, 
was ın the Soviet Union on an official visit. This was the first time in the history of the 
Soviet Union that such a vısıt had been paid by a head of the Turkısh state. In addition 
to Moscow and Leningrad, the Turkish president visited Kiev, Tbilisi and Baku. He 
had talks with Podgorny and Kosygin, and on his last day in Moscow was received by 
Brezhnev: the talk with Brezhnev had not been provided for in the plans for the visit. 


According to both the Soviet and the Turkish press, the talks in Moscow were 
fruitful. The development of economic relations between the two countries was noted, 
including the implementation of the intergovernmental agreement of March 25, 1967, 
which provides for collaboration in the construction of various industrial plants on 
Turkish soil. The volume of trade has also increased: the trade agreement for the years 
1969—70 provides for a further increase in deliveries of goods by both sides. During the 
talks, it was decided that the possibility of concluding a long-term commercial agreement 
between the two countries should be studied. Note was also taken of the improvements 
in goods and passenger traffic following the establishment in 1968 of a regular air 
service between Moscow and Ankara and of a direct railroad link between Moscow 
and Istanbul. In view of the growing volume of bilateral trade and tourist traffic, it 
was decided to authorize the opening of negotiations for the conclusion of an agreement 
on automobile transport. The desire was expressed for continued contacts between the 
two countries in the fields of science, art and sport, and it was further decided to draw 
up a consular convention. 


With regard to international problems, both parties to the talks declared “the 
necessity of resolving all international conflicts and problems by peaceful means” and 
expressed concern over the situation in the Near East and in Vietnam. They also called 
for thorough preparations for a conference on questions of European security. There 
was also an exchange of views on the problem of Cyprus, which has already served to 
bring about a Soviet-Turkish rapprochement. Both parties confirmed the stand they had 
taken up on earlier occasions on this issue, which amounts to a call for a peaceful 
solution of the conflict based on the independence and territorial integrity of Cyprus 
and a recognition of the legal rights and interests of both the Greek and Turkish 
communities on the island. 


President Sunay invited Podgorny as Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet to pay an official visit to Turkey. 


There is little doubt that the relations between Turkey and the USSR are steadily 
improving, and in this improvement both sides are, of course, interested. At the same 
time, Turkey is anxious that this development should not lead to a deterioration in her 
relations with the West. So far, the Soviet government has duly respected this desire 
on Turkey’s part. This may be seen from the joint communiqué issued after the con- 
clusion of President Sunay’s visit, which is devoid of the otherwise usual Soviet allusions 
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to “Western imperialism” in general or to “American Imperialism” ın particular. (See 
Izvestia, November 12—22, 1969.) ST: 


* 


When the theory was advanced in the West that the economic systems of East and 
West were “converging,” the Soviet press immediately branded it as “ideological 
sabotage” or “ideological subversion.” In the number for November 5 (No. 470) 
of the Belgrade journal Medjunarodna politika (Review of International Affairs), this issue 
was taken up by one of the authors of the theory, Jan Tinbergen, a member of the Dutch 
Academy of Sciences who was recently awarded a Nobel Prize for economics, in a note 
entitled “Ideology and Coexistence.” 


In the ideological struggle that is presently taking place between the advocates of 
various economic systems, Tinbergen implies disapproval of the level at which certain 
participants are carrying on the discussion. If the discussion, he says, is to be scientific, 
each participant must examine his own logical position and demonstrate that his op- 
ponents are employing false logic or proceeding from false premises; and if all those 
concerned are prepared to revise their views as necessary, the result may be “beneficial 
to our insight and hence to human wellbeing.” Subversion, he points out, comprises 
acts directed against an established power, and in academic discussion there are no 
established powers: ideas are free, not “subject to permission.” To accuse others of 
“ideological subversion,” therefore, is to reveal one’s own academically untenable 
position—that of an established power which imposes ideas, which may be erroneous, on 
others and resists the acceptance of ideas which in themselves may be correct. A knowl- 
edge of reality, however, is necessary to those who wish to defend and maintain reality 
as well as to those who wish to attack and change it. “The only way to decide which 
among various ideas is the best is...to find out whether they are in accordance with 
reality...and whether they are derived from their postulates in a logically correct 
way.” In an academic world, therefore, there can be no place for “ideological sub- 
version,” for in an academic world there is no established power; and to accuse others 
of “ideological subversion” 1s to admit that one wields, or wishes to wield, power, 
and so to admıt that one is acting in a non-academic—or, to use Tinbergen’s word, 
non-scientific—way. This applies, among other things, to treatment of the “conver- 
gence” theory. R.Z. 


* 


‘The contents of the October and November issues of the Soviet periodical Aziya 
i Afrika segodnya (Asia and Africa Today), published jointly by the Institutes of Oriental 
and African Studies of the Academy of Sciences, provide further evidence, 1f such were 
needed, of the subservience of oriental studies in the USSR to the current needs of 
Soviet political propaganda. 


For example, the approaching centenary of Lenin’s birth is made use of by Soviet 
orientalists to stress the “eternal friendship” between the USSR and Mongolia. Under 
the rubric “The Centenary of V. I. Lenin’s Birth,” the October issue of the journal 
contains an article by Dr. A. Kheifets entitled “Mongolia’s Great Friend,” which opens 
with the words: 


Lenin’s decree on peace signified the end of the colonizing policy of Russian imperialism in 
Mongolia. The Soviet government abandoned all claims with regard to Mongolia, all rights and 
privileges enjoyed there previously by Tsarism (Aziya i Afrika segodnya, 1969, No. 10, page 2). 
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A similar note is struck by M. Meshcheryakov in his contribution to the November 
issue entitled, “The Mongolian People’s Republic is 45 Years Old”: 


From the very first days of its creation, the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party based its 
activities upon the teaching of Marx and Lenin. Members of the party and the workers of Mongolia 
took to heart the advice given by Lenin in Moscow on November 5, 1921, to Sukhe Bator and other 
members of the Mongolian delegation (sbid., 1969, No. 11, page 12). 


Another subject to which considerable attention is devoted is the situation of the 
Arab countries—in particular, of course, their conflict with Israel. Not only Israel, 
however, but also the “racist regimes” of South Africa and indirectly also the “im- 
perialıst countries” which are “conniving” at such processes are accused of “colonial- 
ism,” “‘neo-colonialism” and “racism.” To these charges are added references to the 
“overseas aggressive policy” of the West German Bundeswehr in Africa. At the same 
time, of course, the “indestructible friendship” between the Soviet Union and the Atab 
world, both at present and in the recent past, is described in glowing colors. 


The true political aims of the journal are veiled to some extent by the inclusion, 
side by side with articles on topical political questions, of contributions such as the 
teport of “The First Pan-African Festival of Culture,” M. Kurgantsev’s account of the 
Arab “Poet of Palestine” Muin Bsisu, the translation of a Polish article describing the 
nomadic way of life of the Tuareg, and an announcement of the publication of the 
first collection of Russian translations of the work of fifty-seven medieval Andalusian 
lyrical poets (translated from the Arabic). Even these, however, are interspersed with 
other items, seemingly inserted with equal casualness, on “The Causes of Famine in 
Jordan,” a “Soviet Culture Week in Madagascar,” the “Persecution of the Communist 
Party in Indonesia,” the “Role of the Comintern in National Liberation Movements” 
among the peoples of the East, etc. 

These examples are sufficient to indicate the degree of objectivity to be found in 
current Soviet publications specializing in African and Eastern studies. E.K. 


* 


At the beginning of November, a ceremonial meeting was held in Baku to celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the State University of Azerbaidzhan. A 
speech of congratulation was given at the meeting by the First Secretary of the Party 
Central Committee of Azerbaidzhan, G. A. Aliyev. 


The occasion, marking as it did the first half-century in the existence of the first 
higher educational institution along European lines to be set up in Azerbaidzhan, was 
naturally one of considerable importance to the Azerbaidzhani people. Not the least 
important point connected with the occasion was the fact that the university was 
established before the incorporation of Azerbaidzhan in the Soviet Union: it was 
instituted by a law passed by the Parliament of the independent Azerbaidzhani Republic 
on September 1, 1919, whereas the “sovietization” of the country did not take place 
until April of the following year, when it was occupied by the Eleventh Red Army. 
This fact was referred to indirectly in the speech delivered by Aliyev, who said: 


The university in Baku was created during a difficult period in the life of the Azerbaidzhani 
people, when the flames of civil war were raging through the country. But this could not stop the 
movement for the founding of a university. Herein lies one of the manifestations of the great 
inspiring force of the ideas of the October Revolution, which showed the peoples of Russia the 
way to a new, free and happy life (Bakınsky rabochy, November 2, 1969). 
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‚Ihe (for Aliyev’s listeners) irony of these words was merely strengthened by his next 
remark: 

Although the organization of a university in Baku was begun half a year before the final victory 
of the revolution in Azerbaidzhan, we may with complete justification call ıt a child of the Soviet 
regime (ibid.). f i 
To those familiar with the history of Azerbaidzhan, it is clear that the true repre- 

sentatives of the people, the parliament of the independent Azerbaidzhani Republic, 
when voting for the bill providing for the establishment of a national university, were 
not guided by the “inspiring force of the ideas of the October Revolution”—with the 
possible exception of Ali Gaidar (Heydar) Karayev, the one and only Communist 
deputy, who was elected on a socialist ticket. S.T. 


* 


Under the 1966—70 Five-Year Plan, the Soviet iron and steel industry was to have 
brought into operation during 1969 four blast furnaces, eleven converters, one open- 
hearth furnace, five rolling mills and six coking batteries. So far, two blast furnaces 
have been brought into operation—namely, at Cherepovets and Nizhny Tagil—and 
three steel converters at the Chelyabinsk Metallurgical Plant. On July 20, the newspaper 
Stroitelnaya gazeta announced that steel converters with a total annual capacity of 
6,000,000 tons were under construction. On the eve of the fifty-second anniversary of 
the October Revolution, Chairman of the Supreme Soviet Presidium N. V. Podgorny 
reported that in 1969 steel production would be only 110,000,000 tons instead of the 
112,600,000 tons planned, so that prospects for reaching the annual target for 1970 of 
124,000,000 tons are poor. 


As regards the oil industry, the plan was brought up in the spring of 1969 from 
326,500,000 to 330,000,000 tons in order to compensate for the preceding exceptionally 
long and cold winter, but the figure given by Podgorny was one million tons less. 


Despite a considerable extension of plants producing mineral fertilizers, output in 
1969 will increase only from 43,400,000 to 47,000,000 tons. Evidently the new enter- 
prises are suffering from a dearth of qualified personnel, and may also need a running-in 
period of one or two years. 


Not fulfilled were a ten-month gas production plan, as well as plans for the pro- 
duction of rolled iron and steel products, mineral fertilizers, sulfuric acid, caustic and 
calcined soda, electric motors, oil equipment, excavators, electric locomotives, freight 
and passenger cars, commercial timber, cement, woolen, flax and silk fiber, refrig- 
erators, and a number of other items. Specific sinners were the “Komigazprom,” 
“Turkmengazprom” and “Stavropolgazprom” associations (in respect of the ten-month 
gas production plan), the Karaganda and Chelyabinsk metallurgical plants, the Samar- 
kand and Dzhambul superphosphate plants (in respect of sulfuric acid) and railroad 
car construction plants at Kryukovo and elsewhere. - G.V. 


* 


By means of a joint resolution, the State Committee for Labor and Wages and the 
the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions have introduced at a number of fac- 
tories, on an experimental basis, a new system of remuneration for production above 
the norm which is dependent on the level of these norms. Devised by the Institute of 
Labor Research, the system is designed to induce factories to bring their production 
norms up to the branch or inter-branch levels in cases where they are lower. To this 
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end, production in excess of the factory norm will be paid for at lower rates than that 
in excess of the average branch norm (Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1969, No. 48, page 16). 
F. H. 


* 


The November 12 issue of Literaturnaya gazeta contains an article by writer V. 
Mikhailov on psychoanalysis, a subject whıch has so far been under a tabu in the 
USSR. 

In the first part of his article, Mikhailov pokes fun at the Western tendency to 
regard all human and social problems from a psychoanalytical standpoint. The second 
part, which might well have been headed “A Brief Introduction to Psychoanalyt- 
ical Theory,” contains an extremely simple summary of the basic teaching of Sigmund 
Freud, references being made to some of his pupils. Part three treats of the influence 
of psychoanalysis on Western art and culture. The Soviet reader will doubtless be 
interested by the observation that in the West Marxism and Freud are not considered 
incompatible, and that the works of some experts, as, for example, Erich Fromm, 
combine elements of both. 


The central point of the article, however, is contained in the fourth part, where 
Mikhailov cautiously argues that psychoanalytical theory should be studied by Soviet 
scientists in order that they may demonstrate its “unscientific” nature. He writes: 


In my view, most of our scientists are not very well informed as to what modern Freudianism 
is, being familiar only with psychoanalysis as it was half a century ago....Much has changed since 
then, however. Psychoanalysis has now become an important factor in the spiritual life of the 
Western world and has acquired a distinct ideological flavor. Can, under these circumstances, our 
scientists refrain from examining and critically appraising its scientific and ideologicial content? 


Perhaps the tabu is about to be modified. A. J.G. 
* 


From November 14 to 23, the Third All-Union Competition of Soviet Cellists took 
place in Baku under the direction of the world-famous cellist Mstislav Rostropovich 
(Sovetskaya kultura, November 27, 1969). 

The competition consisted of three stages. Of the original 38 participants, 19 entered 
the second, and 8 the third and final stage. Originally, it had been planned to admıt 
only 6, but the standard proved to be higher than expected (Adebiyyar ve Incesenet, Baku, 
1969, No. 47). The eight were: D. Geringas, V. Saradzhyan and Y. Turovsky from 
Moscow, B. Pergamenshchikov and M. Kushner from Leningrad, V. Sarkisov from 
Ulyanovsk, D. Grigoryan from Novosibirsk and Y. Abdullayev from Baku. First 
ptizes were awarded to Geringas and Pergamenshchikov, second prizes to Grigoryan 
and Turovsky, third prizes to Abdullayev and Sarkisov, and diplomas to Kushner and 
Saradzhyan. Geringas, Grigoryan and Saradzhyan are pupils of Rostropovich, Perga- 
menshchikov of E. Fishman, Turovsky and Sarkısov of Professor G. Kozobupova, 
Kushner of Professor A. Lazko, and Abdullayev a former pupil of Professor S. Aliyev, 
of the Baku Conservatory. According to traditional Soviet practice, winners of the 
first three prizes have the right to take part in international competitions. 

A special feature of the competition was that it was the first of its kind to be held 
outside Moscow. That Baku was chosen—a fact noted with pride by the Azerbaidzhani 
ptess—was presumably because it is Rostropovich’s birthplace. Although the choice of 
Baku was not in itself a definite indication of any change in policy, the idea it suggested 
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that at some time in the future Moscow might come to be reserved primarily for 
international competitions and that the all-Union ones would take place in the capitals 
of Union republics was subsequently confirmed when it became known that the all- 
Union pianists’ competition was being held in Tallinn. 

On a related note, the November 19 issue of Sovetskaya kultura contains an article 
entitled “For Love, Not Out of Duty” by Professor L. Roizman, who speaks of an 
“overproduction” of prizewinners in the Soviet musical world. At present, he says, 
their total ıs close to five hundred, whereas there is a shortage of music teachers in 
schools and even conservatories, especially in peripheral areas. In the spring, the Moscow 
Conservatory alone produced eight prizewinners. Should this “laureatomania” continue, 
writes Roizman, the time will soon come when prizewinners in all-Union competitions 
will be faced with the choice of playing to empty halls or teaching in provincial conser- 
vatories, something they now regard as a cruel injustice. B. B. 


Chronicle of Events 
(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


November 1969 


1 Publication of a declaration by the Foreign namese Provisional Revolutionary Govern- 


Ministers of the Warsaw Pact countries issued 
after a conference held in Prague October 
30—31. Particular attention was devoted to the 
question of preparing a European security 
conference, which should take place in Helsinki 
in the first half of 1970 and deal with the 
guaranteeing of European security and re- 
nunciation of the use or the threat of the use 
of force, and the expansion of commercial, 
economic, scientific and technical contacts with 
a view to promoting political cooperation. 


2 Announcement that Aeroflot is opening a 
service between Moscow and Lagos, and in a 
few days will open one from Moscow to 
Bangui (Central African Republic) and Brazza- 
ville. In 1970 2 service is to be opened to 
Nairobi. 


3 Announcement that Foreign Minister A. A. 
Gromyko, as co-chairman of the 1962 Geneva 
conference on Laos, has sent a declaration to 
the governments of states participating in that 
conference warning of the “alarming situation” 
in Laos and condemning the activities of the 
USA 1n that country. 

Delegation from the South Vietnamese Na- 
tional Liberation Front and the South Viet- 


ment led by Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Front’s Central Committee and of the Revo- 
lutionary Government’s Consultative Council 
Dr. Nguyen Huu Tho artives in Moscow. It 
is Tho’s first visit to the USSR. 

Foreign Trade Minister N. S. Patolichev and 
his Czechoslovak colleague František Hamouz 
sign in Prague a trade protocol for 1970 
accotding to which the volume of trade is to 
increase by about 6 percent to more than 
2,200 million rubles. 


4 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 


“Kosmos-308.” 


Announcement that from October 30 to 
November 3 a conference of commanders of 
armies of the Warsaw Pact countries was held 
in Prague under the Commander in Chief of 
the Warsaw Pact Forces, Marshal of the Soviet 
Union I. I. Yakubovsky, to discuss the ope- 
rational and combat readiness of the Warsaw 
Pact Forces and tasks confronting them in 
1970. 

Kosygin receives the delegation under Tho 
to discuss the situation in Vietnam, relations 
between the USSR and South Vietnam and 
international questions. Deputy Foreign Min- 
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ister N. P. Firyubin and Head of a Foreign 
Ministry Department M. S. Kapitsa are also 
present. 


Press conference on the group flight of 
“Soyuz-6,” “Soyuz-7” and “Soyuz-8” opened 
at Moscow University by President of the 
Academy of Sciences M. V. Keldysh, who 
observes that the flight was intended to pro- 
mote the creation of a “large system in which 
the pilots of space ships operated in con- 
Junction with an extensive complex of auto- 
matic means,” and that it has helped toward 
the creation of manned orbiting complexes. 
The cosmonauts themselves are also present. 


Publication of a communiqué on meetings of 
the editorial council of the journal The World 
Marxist Review : Problems of Peace and Socialism 
at which delegations from 58 Communist 
and workers’ parties discussed the report 
of the editorial board of the journal on 
the journal’s work during the period 1960—69 
and set forth measures to enhance its perfor- 
mance. 


Supreme Soviet Presidium institutes two 
jubilee medals commemorating the centenary 
of Lenin’s birth, “For Valant Labor” and 
“For Military Valor.” 


Announcement that the Commissions for 
Health and Social Security and Bills Commis- 
sions of the Council of the Union and the 
Council of Nattonalities of the Supreme Soviet, 
the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions, 
the Ministry of Health and the Juridical Com- 
mission of the Council of Ministers have 
prepared a draft of the principles of all-Union 
and Union-republic health legislation and sub- 
mitted it to the Supreme Soviet Presidium. 


Major-General Jaafar Mohammed al-Nimeirt, 
Chairman of the Sudanese Revolutionary 
Council, Prime Minister and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Sudanese Armed Forces, accompa- 
nied by Brigadier Khaled Hassan Abbas, mem- 
ber of the Sudanese Revolutionary Council and 
Minister of Defense, and Abdel Karim Mir- 
ghani, Minister of Planning, arrives in Moscow 
to discuss Soviet-Sudanese relations and 
international problems with Kosygin. Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers V. N. 
Novikov, Gromyko, Patolichey and First 
Deputy Defense Minister Marshal of the Soviet 
Union M. V. Zakharov also present. 


Ceremonial meeting of the Moscow City 
Council and the Moscow City Party Committee 


held in the Kremlin Palace of Congresses to 
mark the fifty-second anniversary of the 
October Revolution. Speech entitled “Under 
the Banner of Lenin Toward New Victories of 
Communist Construction” delivered by Chair- 
man of the Supreme Soviet Presidium and 
member of the Party Central Committee Polit- 
buro N. V. Podgorny. Similar meetings are 
held in all Union-republic capitals. 


Traditional military parade and demonstration 
take place on the Red Square in Moscow to 
mark the fifty-second anniversary of the 
October Revolution. The parade, made up of 
troops of the Moscow City Garrison, is taken 
by the Minister of Defense, Marshal of the 
Soviet Union A. A. Grechko, and commanded 
by Head of the Moscow City Garrison and 
Commander of the Moscow Military District 
Colonel-General Y. F. Ivanovsky. 


Publication of Grechko’s order of the day 
issued on the occasion of the fifty-second an- 
niversary of the October Revolution. 


Soviet government holds a reception in the 
Kremlin Palace of Congresses to mark the 
fifty-second anniversary of the October Revo- 
lution. Members and candidate members of the 
Party Central Committee Politburo, Central 
Committee secretaries, members and candidate 
members, deputies of the Supreme Soviets of 
the USSR and RSFSR, Ministers of the USSR 
and RSFSR and foreign guests are present. 
Welcoming address by Central Committee 
Secretary-General L. I. Brezhnev. 


Publication of a decree of the Party Central 
Committee and the Council of Ministers listing 
winners of the 1969 State Prizes for science, 
technology, literature, art and architecture. 


Meeting takes place at the Party Central 
Committee between the delegation led by Tho 
and Brezhnev, Podgorny and Party Central 
Committee Secretary B. N. Ponomarev. 


Death of Commander of the Carpathian Mili- 
tary District Colonel-General V. Z. Bisyarin. 

Ambassador to Western Germany S. K. Tsa- 
sapkin speaks at a meeting held in Wiesbaden 
to mark the opening of a Soviet Week organ- 
ized by the West German Society for Promoting 
Relations Between the German Federal Re- 
public and the USSR in conjunction with 
several municipal authorities. 


Algerian delegation meets Deputy Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers and Chairman of 


the State Planning Committee (Gosplan) N. K. 
Baibakov to discuss the expansion of eco- 
nomıc relations. 


10 Soviet Militia Day. 
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Brezhnev receives al-Nimeiri Party Central 
Committee Secretary and Politburo Member 
M. A. Suslov, Ponomarev, and Ambassador to 
the Sudan A. N. Nikolayev also present. 


Signing at the Foreign Ministry, for the 
USSR by Deputy Foreign Minister V. M. 
Vinogradov, of a Soviet-Sudanese program of 
cultural and scientific cooperation calling for 
wider exchanges in the fields of education, 
culture, medicine and sport. 

Signing in Moscow, for the USSR by Ko- 
sygin, of an agreement calling for an expan- 
sion of trade between the USSR and the Sudan. 


Grechko leaves Moscow for Havana on an 
official visit. ' 


Death of Party Central Committee Member, 
Supreme Soviet Deputy and Deputy Chairman 
of the Party Central Committee’s Party Control 
Committee V. Y. Chernyshev. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-309.” 


Announcement that the Secretariat of the 
Board of the Writers’ Union of the RSFSR has 
approved a resolution of the Ryazan Writers’ 
Organization expelling Alexander Solzhenitsyn 
from the Writers’ Union of the USSR for 
“antisocial behavior.” 


Turkish President Cevdet Sunay, accom- 
panied by his wife, Foreign Minister Ihsan 
Sabri Caglayangil, member of the Senate and 
Deputy General Chairman of the Justice Party 
M. Guleugil and the Chief of Staff of Land 
Forces, Lieutenant-General H. Savasgı, arrives 
in Moscow on the first visit to the USSR of a 
Turkish head of state. 


Exchange ın Santiago by Soviet Ambassador 
to Chile N. B. Alekseyev and Ecuadorian 
Ambassador Teodoro Bustamante of notes 
elevating Soviet-Ecuadorian diplomatic rela- 
tions from the level of mission to that of 
embassies, 

Supreme Soviet delegation led by Chairman 
of the Council of the Union I. V. Spiridonov 
arrives in Paris on an official visit. 

Supreme Soviet delegation led by Deputy 
Presidium Chairman and Chairman of the 
Ukrainian Supreme Soviet Presidium A. P. 
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Lyashko leaves Moscow for Bogota on an 
official visit. 


Publication of a resolution of the Party 
Central Committee “On the Way ın which 
Party Meetings are held in the Yaroslavl City 
Party Organization,” which stresses the great 
importance of these meetings as instruments 
of collective leadership and political education, 
and is binding for all Party organızations. 


Announcement that the first session has 
been held of a “council on scientific problems 
of aesthetic education” under the Academy of 
Pedagogic Sciences, which 18 to devise a stan- 
dard system of aesthetic education covering 
crèches, kindergartens, schools and higher 
educational institutions. Chairman of the 
council is the composer D. B. Kabalevsky, a 
Corresponding Member of the above-men- 
tioned academy. 


Publication of a joint communiqué on al- 
Nimeiri’s visit to the USSR November 5—12, 
which included Moscow, Kiev, Leningrad and 
Volgograd. Mutual relations and international 
problems were discussed, and an agreement 
reached that a Soviet governmental delegation 
visit Khartoum in the near future to conclude 
a new long-term trade agreement. Brezhnev, 
Podgorny and Kosygin accepted invitations to 
visit the Sudan. 


Podgorny receives Sunay in the Kremlin for 
a discussion on Soviet-Turkish cooperation 
and international problems. First Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers K. T. 
Mazurov, Gromyko and Patolichev also 
present. 

Governmental delegation led by First Deputy 
Chairman of the State Committee for Foreign 
Economic Relations I.V. Arkhipov leaves Mos- 
cow for Conakry for talks on the extension of 
economic and technical cooperation between 
the USSR and Guinea. 


Announcement that from November 8 to 12 
James Gavin, Board Chairman of the US con- 
sultants’ firm Artbur D. Little, was in the 
USSR as a guest of the USA Institute of the 
Academy of Sciences for talks on scientific and 
technical progress, current trends in production 
management and Soviet-American economic 
relations. He was received by Baibakov and 
Deputy Chairman of the State Committee for 
Science and Technology D. M. Gvishiani. 


Soviet delegation led by Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister V. S. Semenov and comprising N. V. 
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Ogarkov, P. S. Pleshakov, A. N. Shchukin, 
N. N. Alekseyev and G. M. Korniyenko leaves 
for Helsinki for preliminary talks, scheduled 
to begin on November 17, with the USA on 
lumuting the strategic arms race, 

Supreme Soviet Presidium issues a decree 
convening the seventh session of the Supreme 
Soviet of the seventh convocation in Moscow 
on December 16. 

Meeting held in Moscow in connection with 
an international anti-Vietnam-war day. Similar 
meetings are held in Minsk, Baku and other 
Soviet cities. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-310.” 


International rubber conference, attended by 
over 1,300 specialists from 25 countries and to 
last one week, opened in Moscow by Minister 
of the Oil-Processing and Petrochemical In- 
dustry V. S. Fedorov. 


First Secretary of the East German Socialist 
Unity Party and Chairman of the East German 
State Council Walter Ulbricht receives the new 
Commander in Chief of the Group of Soviet 
Forces in Germany, Colonel-General V. G. 
Kulikov (who replaces Marshal P. K. Koshe- 
vol). 

Delegation from the Yugoslav Communist 
League under Member of the Executive 
Bureau of the League’s Presidium Kiro Gli- 
gorov arrives in Moscow to study the work 
done by Soviet Party organizations in imple- 
menting the economic reform. 

Opening in Moscow of an all-Union “scien- 
tific-theoretical” conference with the theme 
“The Communist Youth International, its 
Revolutionary Traditions and the Present 
Day,” organized by the Komsomol Central 
Committee and the Committee of Youth 
Organizations of the USSR in conjunction 
with the Party Central Committee’s Institute 
of Marxism-Leninism and the Institute of the 
International Workers’ Movement of the 
Academy of Sciences to mark the fiftieth 
anniversary of the International and attended 
by representatives of Communist and “dem- 
octatic” youth associations from twenty 
countries, Speech on “The Revolutionary 
Traditions of Communist Youth and Their 
Importance for the Youth Movement of 
Today” delivered by the Director of the 
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Institute of Marxism-Leninism, Academician 
P. N. Fedoseyev. 


Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Bulgarian Communist Patty Venelin Kotsev 
arrives in Moscow. 


Rocket Troops and Artillery Day. Order of 
the day issued by Grechko. 

Fıftieth anniversary of the formation of the 
First Cavalry Army under S. M. Budenny. 

Announcement that a direct air service has 
been established between Moscow and Bangui. 

Announcement that a conference of Union- 
republic ministers of higher and special sec- 
ondary education and heads of governmental 
departments responsible for educational insti- 
tutions has opened in Moscow to discuss 
preparations for the centenary of Lenin’s 
birth and measures to improve instruction and 
research in higher educational institutions. 


Executive Committee of the Moscow City 
Council puts forward Moscow as a venue for 
the 1976 Olympic Games. 

Temporary Soviet Chargé d’Affzires in China 
A. L Yelizavetin gives a reception in Peking in 
honor of a Soviet governmental delegation 
under First Deputy Foreign Minister V. V. 
Kuznetsov [which is engaged in talks on the 
Sino-Soviet frontier conflict]. Also present are 
members of the Chinese delegation, including 
its head, Deputy Foreign Minister Chiao Kuan- 
hua. 

Brezhnev receives Sunay for a talk on Soviet- 
Turkish relations and international problems in 
the presence of Gromyko and Soviet Ambas- 
sador to Turkey V. F. Grubyakov. 

Party delegation Ied by Central Committee 
Secretary M. S. Solomentsev and including 
Deputy Head of the Cential Committee’s 
International Affairs Department Y. I. Kuskov 
leaves for Santiago to attend the Fourteenth 
Congress of the Chilean Communist Party. 

Regular meeting of Soviet, East German and 
Czechoslovak participants in an experiment 
with the “Interkosmos-1” satellite comes to an 
end at the Institute of Physics of the Academy 
of Sciences. 

East German military delegation led by the 
Minister of National Defense, General of the 
Army Heinz Hoffmann, atrives in Moscow. 

Patolichev leaves Moscow for Bucharest to 
sign a protocol on Soviet-Rumanian trade 
in 1970. 


Soviet-Sudanese agreement on the expansion 
of economic and technical cooperation signed 
in Moscow, for the USSR by Chairman of the 
State Committee for Foreign Economic Re- 
lations S. A. Skachkov. 

Joint-session takes place in the Kremlin of 
the Planning and Budget Commissions of the 
Council of the Union and Council of Nation- 
alities of the Supreme Soviet and representa- 
tives of the Councils’ youth and economic 
[otraslszye] commissions which are engaged in 
examining the economic plan and state budget 
for 1970 as well as the report on the fulfillment 
of the budget for 1968. 


Second/all-Union conference of the Soviet- 
Cuban Friendship Society takes ‘place in 
Moscow. Cosmonaut V. A. Shatalov is 
elected the new Board President of the Society 
in place of his late colleague Yury Gagarin. 


Publication of a joint communiqué on Sunay’s 
visit to the USSR November 12—21, which 
included Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Tbilisi 
and Baku. Soviet-Turkish relations and inter- 
national problems, including European se- 
curity and Cyprus, were discussed. It was 
agreed to examine the possibility of concluding 
a long-term trade agreement, to take measures 
to promote bilateral tourist traffic, and to 
conclude a consular convention. Podgormy 
accepted Sunay’s invitation to o pay an official 
visit to Turkey. 


23 Publication of a joint communiqué on the 


visit to the USSR November 3—22 of a 
delegation from the South Vietnamese Na- 
tional Liberation Front and the South Viet- 
namese Provisional Revolutionary Govern- 
ment under Nguyen Huu Tho, which in- 
cluded Moscow, Leningrad, Volgograd, Sochi 
and the Uzbek SSR. An exchange of opinions 
took place on the military-political sıtuation in 
South Vietnam and the position in Indochina 
in general, and Soviet-South Vietnamese 
relations, 

Announcement that Patolichev and his 
Rumanian colleague Cornel Burtica have 
signed a trade protocol for 1970 in Bucharest 
under which trade is to increase to a volume 
of over 840,000,000 rubles. 


24 Launching of “Kosmos-311” and “Kosmos- 


312.” 


‚ Supreme Soviet Presidium ratifies nuclear 
non-proliferation treaty. 


Finnish Foreign Minister Ahti Karjalainen 
arrives in Moscow to sign a trade protocol for 
1970. ; 

Danish Foreign Minister Poul Hartling ar- 
rives in Moscow on his first visit to the USSR. 

Announcement that construction work. is in 


progtess on the entire Soviet section of the gas 
pipeline between the USSR and Iran. 


Commission for drawing up a draft of a' new 
model charter for a collective farm and making 
preparations for the Third All-Union Congress 
of Kolkhozniks meets under Brezhnev to 
discuss proposals made in respect of the draft , 
at meetings at collective farms and at raion, 
oblast and krai conferences. 


Third All-Union Congress of Kolkhozniks, 
attended by 4,521 out of 4,541 elected delegates, 
opens in Moscow to discuss the new model 
statute for a collective farm. Speeches by 
Brezhnev and ‘Party Central Committee 
Politburo Member and First Deputy Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers D. S. Polyansky. 

Podgorny congratulates US President 
Richard Nixon and astronauts Charles Conrad, 
Richard Gordon and Alan Bean on the success- 
ful lunar landing of “Apollo-12.” 

Gromyko and Hartling discuss Soviet- 
Danish relations and international problems, in 
particular European 'secunty. Deputy Foreign 
Minister A. A. Smirnov, Secretary General 
of the Foreign Ministry I. N. Zemskov and 
Foreign Ministry Departmental Heads N. D. 
Belokhvostikov and L. M. Zamyatin also 
present. 


26 Kosygin receives Karjalainen. Patolichev also 


present. 

Kosygin receives Hartling to discuss Soviet- 
Danish relations and international problems, 
in particular preparations for a European 
security conference. Gromyko and Head of the 
Soviet Foreign Ministry’s Scandinavian De- 
partment N. D. Belokhvostikov also present. 

Conference of young officers of the Soviet 
Army and Navy opens in Moscow. Grechko, 
Yakubovsky, Zakharov, Head of the Central 
Political Department of the Soviet Army and 
Navy General of the Army A. A. Yepishev, 
First Deputy Defense Minister General of the 
Army S. L. Sokolov, commanders of branches 
of the armed forces and other prominent 
commanders also present. Speech by Grechko 
on “The Role, Tasks and Responsibility of 
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Young Officers at the Present Stage in the 
Development of the Soviet Armed Forces.” 


Signing in Moscow of a Soviet-Finnish 
trade protocol for 1970 calling for an increase 
in trade of 5—6 percent. 


Third All-Union Congress of Kolkhozniks 
comes to an end 


Brezhnev receives Hoffmann, who 1s ac- 
companied by East German Deputy Defense 
Ministers Colonel-General Heinz Kessler and 
Admiral Waldemar Verner and Head of a 
Department of the Central Committee of the 
Socialist Unity Party Major-General Walter 
Borning, in the presence of Grechko and 
Colonel-General of Aviation N. P. Dagayev. 

Publication of a declaration of the Party 
Central Committees and governments of the 
USSR, Eastern Germany, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary and Bulgaria on the Near 
East situation emphasizing the need for urgent 
measures to preserve peace in the area and 
restating the intention of the “socialist” 
countries to continue rendering Arab states all 
aid in their efforts to achieve the withdrawal 
of Israeli troops from occupied territories, 

Soviet destroyer “Blestyashchy” arrives in 
Cambodia on a friendly visit. 

Candidate Member of the Party Central 
Committee Politburo and Chairman of the 
State Security Committee Y. V. Andropov 
arrives in Bulgaria on an official visit. 

Announcement that Pakistani President 
Yahya Khan is to visit the USSR in the spring 
of 1970, 


West German Ambassador Helmut Allarde 
signs the nuclear non-proliferation treaty in 
Moscow in the presence of Soviet Deputy 
Foreign Minister V. M. Vinogradov. 

Party Central Committee and the Council of 
Ministers approve the new model statute for 
a collective farm. 


Meeting of the newly elected all-Union 
Council of Kolkhozniks held with the partici- 
pation of Polyansky and Party Central Com- 
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mittee Secretary F. D. Kulakov. Minister of 
Agriculture V. V. Matskevich ıs elected 
Chairman, and V. M. Kavun and I. M.Semenov, 
chairmen of collective farms in the Vinnitsa 
and Tula Oblasts, Deputy Chairmen. 

Iraqi military delegation led by the Chief 
of the Army General Staff, Lieutenant-General 
Shehab, arrives in Moscow. 

Bulgarian trade delegation led by Foreign 
Trade Minister and Deputy Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers Luchezar Avramov 
artives in Moscow to sign a trade protocol 
for 1970. 


Announcement that an agreement has been 
signed at Kuala-Lumpur on regular flights to 
Malaysia of Soviet “IL-62” airliners. 


Shehab visits Grechko. 


Death of D. P. Shevlyagin, Ambassador to 
Algeria. 


Changes and Appointments 


Announcement that P. I. Merkulov has been 
appointed Minister of State Purchases of the 
RSFSR. 


Lieutenant-General B Ivanov first mentioned 
as Commander of the Southern Group of 
Forces (Hungary) in place of Colonel-General 
K. Provalov. 


Announcement that S. P. Kiktev has been 
appointed Ambassador to Afghanıstan in place 
of K. I. Aleksandrov, who has been transferred 
to other work. 

Announcement that I. N. Zhukovsky has 
been appointed Ambassador to Dahomey in 
place of V A. Karetkin, who has been trans- 
ferred to other work, 


Colonel-General V. G. Kultkov first mentioned 
as Commander in Chief of the Group of Soviet 
Forces in Germany in place of Marshal P. K. 
Koshevot (see also body of Chronicle). 


INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 


The European Economy Between East and West 
and the Future of Germany 


Under this title, a conference organized by the Gesamtdeutsches Institut, 
the Bundesanstalt für gesamtdeutsche Aufgaben (Bonn) and the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR was held at the Institute’s premises in Munich from 
November 26 to 29, 1969. On the one hand, the conference was a continuation 
of the work carried on for some years in collaboration between the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR and the Büro Bonner Berichte, which in the middle of 1969 
was incorporated, together with a number of other political research and training 
institutions, into the newly-formed Gesamtdeutsches Institut: the desire for a 
continuation of these joint efforts was repeatedly stressed both by Dr. Heinrich 
Schulz, Director of the Institute for the Study of the USSR, and by Fritz Schenk, 
departmental head of the Gesamtdeutsches Institut, in their opening and closing 
speeches, during a press conference, and before a larger audience during the 
closing session of the conference, which was held in the Amerika Haus in Munich. 
On the other hand, the conference could be regarded as opening a new stage in 
the collaboration between these various institutions. 

The conference was further attended by Mr. Edward L. Crowley, Deputy 
Director of the Institute for the Study of the USSR, Albert Feller, head of the 
Educational Conferences Section of the Gesamtdeutsches Institut, Adolf Binder, 
departmental head. in the Bavarian section of the German Employees’ Trade 
Union, and Stefan C. Stolte, a free-lance contributor to the work of both Insti- 
tutes. The three last-named presided in turn over the conference proceedings 
at the Institute for the Study of the USSR, while Mr. Schenk took the chair at 
the Amerika Haus session. Prof. N. Novak-Decker, Mr. George Pismenny and 
ten other members of the staff of the Institute for the Study of the USSR, officials 
of the German Employees’ Trade Union and several staff members of Siemens 
and Radio Free Europe were also present. 

With regard to thematic content, the proceedings could be divided into three 
sections. First, Messrs György O’svath and Albert Feller, dealing respectively 
with “The Economic Importance of the EEC Member Countries for the Com- 
mercial Development of the USSR and the German Democratic Republic” and 
“The Economic Importance of the German Democratic Republic for the USSR,” 
covered most of the problems concerning the economic relations between East 
and West in Europe with particular reference to the German question. The 
former produced ample evidence to show that the principal difficulty in trade 
between the Soviet-bloc countries and the EEC lay in the shortage of marketable 
products coming from the centralized economies, while the latter drew attention 
to those branches of East German industry that are important for the Soviet 
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Union and pointed out that, with the exception of shipbuilding and railroad car 
construction, they have been built up on the basis of industries that have long 
been established in this part of the country. 


The second group of mutually related papers were “The Convergence Theory 
from the West European Standpoint,” by Gy. O’svath, “The Convergence 
Theory as Seen from the Comecon Area,” by Stefan C. Stolte, and “Cybernetics 
and Economic Reform: The USSR and the German Democratic Republic,” by 
Constantine Olgin. Here, there were differences in the judgements put forward. 
O’svath recognized only Nobel Prizewinner Jan Tinbergen as truly representing 
the convergence theory, while Stolte found it natural that the ideologists of’ 
Moscow and East Berlin should direct the brunt of their attack against Buck- 
ingham and Rostow, whom they also regard as representing the theory. O’svath 
approached the problem from a purely economic standpoint, and completely 
rejected the prospect of a rapid convergence of the two economic systems, while 
admitting a slight possibility of such a development over a longer term. Stolte 
devoted his main attention to the ideological reasons for the stiff resistance 
offered by Soviet ideologists to the convergence theory, and pointed out that 
the Soviets are somewhat reticent in their argumentation: their resistance is so 
determined because they see in the convergence theory, on the one hand, a new 
and up-to-date apology for capitalism and, on the other, a mortal threat to the 
ideological justification of their own system, since in this theory it is the managers 
and not the formal owners that are of decisive importance. Olgin took the view 
that the weak spots in the latest Soviet development are to be found not so much 
in the state of Soviet computer technique as in the application of this technique 
and cybernetics in general to the Soviet economy. Their application to purely 
technical matters such as space research is obviously successful, and difficulties 
appear to occur as soon as the social element becomes unavoidable. According to 
Olgin, the economic reform in most of the Comecon countries has been made 
substantially ineffective, particularly since the invasion of Czechoslovakia: it is 
noteworthy that this tendency has been led by the German Democratic Republic, 
which in 1966 was the first to check certain of the more liberal trends of the 
teform.+ 

The culminating point of the conference was the lecture by Professor William 
Griffith, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, who spoke to an audience 
of about five hundred in the Munich Amerika Haus on “The “Technological Gap’ 
in Research and Industry Between Western Europe and the Two Superpowers.” 
In the course of his lecture as also during a press conference immediately pre- 
ceding, Prof. Griffith with unsparing objectivity drew attention to the techno- 
logical gap which separates the United States from Eastern and Western Europe. 
The gap, he said, is, moreover, growing, and in the foreseeable future threatens 
to become twice its present size. How, so far as Western Europe is concerned, 





1 The substance of Mr. Olgin’s paper may be found in his articles “The ‘Economic Reform’: 
The Political Aspect,” Balletin, 1967, No. 11; “Cybernetics in the Soviet Economy—I: Automatization,” 
ibid., 1969, No. 6; and “Cybernetics in the Soviet Economy—I: Organization,” sbsd., 1969, No. 10. 
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should the gap be reduced? Prof. Griffith suggested the answer by relating how 
a Belgian once told him that the problem was quite simple: all the USA had to 
do was to introduce in each of its fifty states an independent currency and an 
independent parliament. The gap, that is, is a result of the multitude of small 
European states. The Europeans have so far not even succeeded in creating a 
single all-European firm; there is a lack of international cooperation in techno- 
logical and scientific research, let alone any decisive action toward European 
integration. 

At the end of his lecture, Prof. Griffith answered questions put by members 
of his audience, and Mr. Schenk closed the conference with the wish that col- 
laboration among the institutions taking part would continue in the future. 


SCS. 


Corrigenda 


In the article by C. Olgin, “Cybernetics in the Soviet Economy—I: Automatization” (Bulletin, 1969, 
No. 6), Footnote 22 should read: “Literaturnaya gazeta, 1968, Nos. 5, 11, 19, 21, 22 and 29,” and the year 
in which the Ministry of Instrument Making, Automatic Devices and Control Systems was set up 
(p. 17, line 10 from the bottom of the text) should be given as 1965. 
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ARTICLES 


Stalin—Monster or Functionary ? 
(On the occasion of the ninetieth anniversary of Stalin’s birth) 


H. Akmumov 


Since the “role of the individual in history” first became the subject of discussion, 
two views on the question have emerged: according to the one, the conduct of an 
historic figure is largely determined by personal character, which in its turn is frequently 
colored by physical characteristics; according to the other, objective historical necessity 
plays the chief part, and subjective tastes and desires are of very minor importance. In 
his book on Stalin, Mr. Robert Payne adopted the former standpoint; below we publish 
an article on the subject by Mr. Herman Akhminov, who adheres to the latter point 
of view. 

While he was alive, Stalin the man never became the object of any special 
study. He was regarded first and foremost as the embodiment of a political system, 
namely Soviet Communism, which was equated with Communism in general. 


After his death, there were increasing efforts to ascribe the negative features 
of the Stalin era to the personality traits of the deceased dictator. It was concluded 
that everything might have been different if Stalin had not been the man he was, 
and, more important, that Communism was no longer the same now that he had 
died. In order to justify this theory, Stalin had to be depicted as a bloodthirsty 
monster who, having achieved power, had begun an orgy of senseless murder. 

A major contribution to the creation of this “negative cult of personality” 
was made by the US writer Robert Payne, who devoted 167 pages to trying to 
demonstrate that the key to understanding Stalinism lay in such factors as Stalin’s 
slightly deformed left arm, which Payne says “probably had a profound effect 
on his emerging character,” 1 and above all in his pathological criminality. We read: 

There is a sense in which the trials which convulsed Russia in the thirties were 
no more than sacrificial offerings to placate the demons consuming Stalin... .If 

Stalin had spent the thirties alone ın a cell of a madhouse, he would have gone on 

murdering, at the mercy of his compulsive mania of destruction. If there was 

nothing else to murder, he would have murdered ants. If there was nothing else 


living ın the cell, he would have drawn the figures of men on the wall and then 
rubbed them out.? 


Payne is not alone. The idea that Stalin’s personality was responsible for 
what is known as Stalinism is shared by numerous writers as, for example, Alec 
Nove in an article entitled “Was Stalin Really Necessary?’ It was probably 
Khrushchev, however, who was the fitst to differentiate between Stalin the man 
and Stalin the Communist when in his famous “secret” speech at the Twentieth 

1 Robert Payne, The Rise and Fall of Stalin, New York, 1965, p. 36. 


2 Ibid., p. 509. 
3 Der Monat, West Berlin, March 1963. 


Party Congress at the beginning of 1956 he tried to shift all responsibility for 
the crimes committed during the Stalin era on Stalin personally, quoting Lenin’s 
“testament” in which doubt was expressed as to whether Stalin could be trusted 
to be sufficiently cautious in the exercise of power, and speaking of Stalin’s 
“capricious and despotic character.” Khrushchev’s more serious accusations, 
however, applied only to the time after the Seventeenth Party Congress in 
February 1934: 

While he still reckoned with the opinion of the collective before the 17th Con- 
gress, after the complete political liquidation of the Trotskyites, Zinovievites and 
Bukharinites, ... Stalin ceased to an ever greater degree to consider the members 
of the Party’s Central Committee and even the members of the Political Bureau. 5 


Khrushchev continued: 


... after the war, the situation became even more complicated. Stalin became even 
more capricious, irritable and brutal; in particular his suspicion grew. His persecu- 
tion mania reached unbelievable dimensions. Many workers were becoming enemies 
before his very eyes. ® 


He then explained: 

This unbelievable suspicion was cleverly taken advantage of by the abjekt provo- 
cateur and vile enemy, Beria, who had murdered thousands of Communists and 
loyal Soviet people.? 


According to Khrushchev, the aging Stalin had allowed himself to be en- 
meshed by Beriya and his “gang” in a web of intrigue. It is not difficult to see 
that this “de-Stalinization,” this contrasting of Stalin with the “genuine will” 
of the Party offered Khrushchev considerable tactical and strategic advantages. 

First of all, following Beriya’s removal and execution in the latter half of 1953, 
it was impossible to prevent a flood of “rehabilitations” and, as an inevitable 
consequence, a discussion of the crimes committed during Stalin’s rule. On the 
other hand, Khrushchev could not identify himself with these crimes. He there- 
fore had little choice but to launch a campaign of “de-Stalinization” which, while 
enabling him to “amass political capital,” was to be kept to a minimum in order 
to preclude possible harm to his personal interests or to the Party in general. 

Accordingly, Khrushchev reminded his listeners that Lenin, in demanding 
Stalin’s replacement as the Party’s Secretary General, had specified that his 
replacement should “differ from Stalin in only one respect [tolko odnim: perevesom], 
namely by being more tolerant, more loyal, more courteous, more attentive to 
comrades, less capricious, and so on.” In giving official recognition to Lenin’s 
testament and disclosing Stalin’s crimes, Khrushchev developed the Lenin cult 


4 Boris I. Nicolaevsky (ed.), The Crimes of the Stalin Era: Special Report to the 20th Congress of 
the Communist Party of the Sovet Union by Nikita S. Khrushchev, published by “The New Leader,” New 
York, 1962, p. 13. 

5 Ibid., p. 21. (Details of spelling, etc, have been modified in these quotations, but not the 
wording.) 

6 Ibid, pp. 45—46. 

7 Ibid, p 46. 

8 V, I. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), 4th ed., Vol. XXXVI, Moscow, 1957, p. 546 


(had not the founder of the Party been aware of the dangerous traits in Stalin’s 
character back in 1922?). By his “de-Stalinization,” Khrushchev implied that 
Lenin, were he alive, would have appointed him as his successor on the basis 
that he differed from Stalin (with whom Khrushchev had closely collaborated) 
not by reason of his political views but by his “humane character.” 

The chronology which Khrushchev gave of the alleged “turning points” in 
the development of Stalin’s character was, not surprisingly, completely in 
harmony with his, Khrushchev’s, interests. In stressing that Stalin’s “personality 
cult” appeared only after 1934, the year in which he (Khrushchev) was elected 
a member of the Central Committee, Khrushchev implied that his election was 
quite above board, and not a favor from Stalin. The reference to the postwar 
development of Stalin’s character was intended as an “explanation” why he, 
Khrushchev, even although a member of the Politburo, was powerless to remedy 
the situation. 

It is sometimes forgotten that, even in his “secret” speech, the picture painted 
by Khrushchev of Stalin as a figure in the Party’s history was generally positive. 
He said, for example: 

We consider that Stalin was excessively extolled. However, in the past Stalin 
doubtless performed great services to the Party, to the working class and to the 
international worker’s movement. ® 


Further: 

[Stalin] saw this [the repressions] from the position of the interest of the work- 
ing class, of the interest of the laboring people, of the interest of the victory of 
socialism and Communism. We cannot say that these were the deeds of a giddy 
despot. He considered that this should be done ın the interest of the Party, of the 
working masses, in the name of the defense of the Revolution’s gains. In this lies 
the whole tragedy !1° 


Although Payne describes Stalin as a madman, a pathological murderer, 
while Khrushchev denies that Stalin was a “wild despot,” they both agree that 
the “great purge” was unnecessary. Said Khrushchev: 

We must assert that, in regard to those persons who in their time had opposed 
the Party line, there were often no sufficiently serious reasons for their physical 
annihilation. 11 
Similarly, Payne observes: 

He [Stalin] saw enemies where none existed, and struck out at them blindly; 
and as these shadowy and wholly imaginary enemtes increased in numbers, pro- 
liferating because they were drenched in his own guilt, so he struck out all the more 
blindly, more violently, and more recklessly.1# 


However, while Khrushchev merely accused Stalin of having employed 
terror in cases when it was not necessary for the interests of Marxism-Leninism, 
Payne maintains: 

® Nicolaevsky, op. cst., p. 63, 

10 Ibid. pp. 63—64. 

11 Thid., p. 14. 

13 Payne, op. cit., p. 509. 


2 Balletin 9 


The convulsions he [Stalin] inflicted on his country had little to do with Marxist 
theory, of which he was surprisingly ignorant; they arose from his incredible 
criminality, his fatal nihilism, and habitual ruthlessness, which placed him outside 
the context of humanity.!3 


This leads us to two questions which must be answered in examining the 
relationship between Stalin the man and Stalin the functionary—namely, whether 
Stalin’s fundamental, strategic decisions corresponded with the principles of 
Marxism-Leninism, and whether there was any real possibility of implementing 
these decisions during the period 1927—53 without the use of terror. 


There were several turning points in Stalin’s life, and four of them must be 
regarded as of decisive importance for understanding Stalin the politician. 
They are: 


1) his appointment as Secretary General of the Party Central Committee on 
April 3, 1922; 

2) the adoption at the Fourteenth Party Congress in December 1925 of the 
industrialization program, the program of “building socialism in one country”; 

3) the carrying through of the “second Bolshevik revolution,” i.e., the 
collectivization of agriculture and the liquidation of the kulaks “as a class,” 
which followed immediately after the victory over the “leftist” opposition and 
Trotsky’s exile on January 18, 1929; and 

4) the “great purge,” officially ushered in by Stalin in a speech before a 
plenary meeting of the Party Central Committee on March 3, 1937. 


The criticism of Stalin expressed by Lenin in his testament tends to obscure 
the fact that it was on Lenin’s initiative that Stalin was appointed Secretary 
General, and that Lenin even passionately pleaded for the concentration of 
power in Stalin’s hands. For example, on March 28, 1922, i.e., only a few days 
before the said appointment, Lenin made the following reply to an objection 
voiced by Y. A. Preobrazhensky to Stalin’s simultaneously exercising the functions 
of commissar for nationalities and commissar for the workers’ and peasants’ 
inspectorate: 

What can we now do to secure the existing situation in the People’s Com- 
missariat for Nationality Affairs, to cope with all these Turkestani, Caucasian and 
other questions? These are all political questions, remember! ... 

We are in the process of solving them, and for this we need a man to whom any 
of the’representatives of the nationalities can go and say exactly what the trouble is. 
Where can we find him? Even Preobrazhensky, I think, could not name any other 
candidate than Comrade Stalin. 

The same applies to the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspectorate. A tremendous job. 
In order to cope with the inspection work, we need a man with authority at the top, 
otherwise we shall get bogged down in petty intrigues.14 
13 Thid., p. 17. 

14 Lenin, op. et., Vol XXXII, 1950, pp. 281—82. 
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Six days afterwards, Stalin received the post of Secretary General, ‚which he 
was to retain for the rest of his life. He remained People’s Commissar for the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspectorate until April 25, 1922, and People’s Com- 
missar for Nationality Affairs until July 1923, after which he devoted all his 
energies to Party work. 


Thus, Lenin may be said to have “made” Stalin. The fact that Lenin, viek 
already a sick man (he had his first stroke on May 26, 1922), came to have second 
thoughts over his protégé, was a personal tragedy for Lenin rather than a de- 
velopment of political significance. Indeed, a careful study of his testament reveals 
that among the members of the 1922 Central Committee there was none closer to 
Lenin ideologically and politically than Stalin. Lenin insisted, for example, that 
the “October episode,” when immediately before the Revolution Kamenev and 
Zinovev, the future leaders of the “leftist” opposition, revealed'the Central 
Committee’s resolution to prepare an armed uprising, was “not fortuitous.” 
Neither, he says, was ““Trotsky’s non-Bolshevism.” As for Bukharin, Lenin said 
that “there is very great doubt as to whether his theoretical views may be clas- 
sified as entirely Marxist ... he never studied, and I think never completely 
understood dialectics.” Pyatakov was accused of predilection for “the admini- 
strative side of things.” Only Stalin. was spared of any reproaches of a political 
ot ideological character. Lenin merely observed that Stalin had a bad character, 
that he was “too coarse, a shortcoming which, although completely tolerable in 
relations among us Communists, becomes intolerable in the post of Secretary 
General.”15 It was for'these and not for ideological reasons that Lenin suggested 
Stalin’s removal from that post. Stalin’s doctrine of the building of socialism in 

` one country, for example, is fully in accord with the principles of both Marxism 
and Leninism. Trotsky’s converse theory of “permanent revolution,” on:the 
other hand, stems from the misinterpretation of a passage from Marx and 
Engels’ “Address of the Central Committee to the Communist League,” of. 
March 1850. In September 1852, the founding fathers of Marxism explained, 
in connection with the abatement of the revolutionary movement, that, by 
“permanent revolution” they understood a process of “civil wars and interna- 
tional clashes” which could continue for ten, fifteen, twenty and even fifty 
years. Most important of all, Marx and Engels unambiguously disapproved of 
“volitional” decisions such as, would result in a revolution’s being started when 
the prerequisites for one were lacking. It was such a policy, however, that was 
advocated by Trotsky.1° Lenin’ too, in an article entitled “On the Slogan of a 
- United States of Europe” and published in August 1915, expressed the opinion 
that “thé victory of socialism is initially possible in a few or even in one separate 
capitalist country.”!? It was natural that, having seized power, Communists had 
no choice but to start on the “building of socialism,” :i.e., to carry through the 
program of eliminating private property set forth by Marx. 





18 Thid., Vol. XXXVI, p. 545. 
18 Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, Werke, Vol. VII, Berlin, 1960, p- 412 
47 Lenin, op. cit., Vol. XXI, 1952, p. 311. 
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Secondly, Stalin’s alliance with the future “rightist” opposition against 
Trotsky and the “leftist” opposition, and his sudden switch to the “left” after 
his triumph over the latter corresponded both to the principles of Communist 
strategy and to the logic of events. Both these moves constituted a practical 
application of Lenin’s theory of the “decisive link,” which said that the Bolsheviks 
should always concentrate their forces on a single decisive point, temporarily 
tolerating those against whom they would have to fight later. 


Stalin’s third strategic decision, to begin the forcible collectivization of 
agriculture, was also in accordance with Marxist-Leninist principles and, so far 
as can be judged on the basis of available information, was also the only one he 
could have taken under the circumstances. 


In 1929, the Central Committee consisted mainly of the advocates of the 
building of socialism in one country, which was understood by all concerned to 
mean industrialization and the liquidation of private ownership of the land. Only 
in respect of the rate at which the former was to take place and the methods to 
be used to effect the latter were there differences. Here, the “rightists” under 
Bukharin as well as Stalin and his supporters were agreed that in the absence of 
other resources, industrialization had to be financed by “pumping over” [pereka- 
chat] agricultural profits. The only question was, how much. In his article “Notes 
of an Economist” published on September 30, 1928, Bukharin wrote: 


The opponents of industrialization come out against any alienation even of a part of 
the surplus product of agriculture, i.e., against all “pumping over” whatsoever. 
But in that case the tempo of industrialization will be slowed up. The Trotskyists 
define the magnitude of the pumping over by the limits of the “technically 
achievable,” i.e., they go even beyond the limits of the entire surplus product.... 
Here, the truth lies somewhere in between. . .18 


This article appeared eight months after Trotsky’s banishment to Alma-Ata 
and four months before his exile abroad. By that time the “leftist” opposition 
had been crushed, and by “T'rotskyites” Bukharin meant none other than the 
Stalinists, who had “gone left.” Bukharin was able to suggest nothing more than 
that the correct solution lay “somewhere in the middle” between the two op- 
posing standpoints, and that, without reducing the rate of industrialization, the 
peasants had to be robbed less. The collectivization of agriculture, however, had 
the catastrophic results it did first and foremost because the peasants stoutly 
rejected the very idea of collectivization, and there is no reason to suppose that 
their resistance would have been any less had Bukharin been head of the Party, 
since, as a Communist, he could not renounce collectivization. 


At this point, attention may also be drawn to some of the sociological con- 
ditions then confronting Stalin. In 1927, no less than 85 percent of the 1,150,000 
Party members were under 40 years of age, 73 percent were under 35, and 25.3 
percent under 25. Fifty-nine percent had joined the Party after Lenin’s death in 





18 Robert V. Daniels, A Documentary History of Communism, Vol I, New York, 1960, p. 315. 
(Italics in the original.) 
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1924.1° In other words, the Party consisted mainly of young and dynamic men 
and women who wanted to get ahead as quickly as possible—with the aid of 
industrialization. Had he proposed slowing down the rate of industrialization, 
Stalin would have almost certainly lost their support and been overthrown. 
Indeed, it was true that Bukharin had “never completely understood dialectics.” 
By the time he noticed that the crushing of the old “leftist” opposition had been 
but a prelude to a “negation of negation,” that is, to a movement of the bulk 
of the Party to the left, it was too late. 

Thus, when explaining why Stalin took the decisions he did, there is no need 
to speak of the “demons” which were “consuming” him. The truth is that the 
slogan “Stalin is the Lenin of Today” was an accurate reflection of the situation. 

It is on the fourth of Stalin’s strategic decisions—namely, to follow up collecti- 
vization and industrialization with the “great purge” of 1937--39—that opinions 
differ most of all. Here, it is necessary to recall the terrible events of the decade 
1929-39. 

First of all, of course, there was collectivization. As of June 1, 1929, there 
were no fewer than 24,830,830 separate farmsteads. By October 1, 1934, a little 
over five years later, their number bad dwindled to 5,868,900. During the period 
1929—32 alone, 15,402,830 farms disappeared, some as a result of collectivization, 
some as a result of dispossession of the kulaks.?° That some sixty to sixty-five 
million free peasants were turned into kolkhozniks, that they were deprived of 
their hard-earned property and forced to work for industrialization was the 
mildest aspect of collectivization. Far more harsh was the liquidation of the 
kulaks “as a class,” under which the most prosperous and productive of the 
peasants were not only expropriated but banished, together with their families, 
to “remote areas of the USSR.” In January 1935, Prime Minister Vyacheslav 
Molotov announced that of the 5,618,000 kulaks earmarked in 1928, only 149,000 
remained as of January 1, 1934.21 The liquidation of the kulak class constituted 
the deliberate, systematic destruction of “the goose that laid the golden eggs”: 
according to Soviet sources the kulaks, although making up only about five 
percent of the total peasant population, in 1924—25 accounted for 17 percent of 
agricultural tax revenue, and in 1925—26, 21 percent.?? 

The liquidation of the kulaks and the sharp drop in the productivity of the 
reluctant kolkhozniks led to an agricultural catastrophe the dimensions of which 
are illustrated by the fact that, during the period 1928-35, the number of sheep 
and goats in the USSR dropped from 146,700,000 to 61,100,000, that of pigs 
from 26,000,000 to 17,400,000, that of cattle from 70,500,000 to 42,400,000 
(of cows from 30,700,000 to 19,500,000), and, which was particularly serious, 
that of horses from 33,500,000 to 15,600,000, a reduction which could not be 


19 Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), ist ed., Vol. XI, Moscow, 1930, 
col, 538. 

20 N. A. Bazili, Rosstya pod sovetskoi vlastyu (Russia Under Soviet Rule), Paris, 1937, p. 214. 

21 Pravda, January 29, 1935. 

23 I, Y. Trifonov, Ocherks istorii klassovo: borby v SSSR» gody NEPa (An Outline History of the 
Class Struggle in the USSR During the NEP Period), Moscow, 1960, p. 55. 
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compensated for by the increase in mechanical horsepower.?° The result was an 
acute food ‘shortage throughout the country which in the major food-producing 
areas, namely the Ukraine and Kazakhstan, actually led to a famine, since the 
government sucked out of these areas all the agricultural produce it possibly 
could. Without giving a detailed breakdown of the number of famine victims, 
we may nevertheless mention the discovery in the forties that, during the period 
1926-39, approximately one-and-a-half-million Kazakhs had “disappeared,” of 
whom only a small number may be accounted for by refugees to China.*4 

The “second Bolshevik revolution” also brought the expropriation of 
“capitalist elements” in the cities—private craftsmen, merchants, etc.—who in 
the years 1924—25 had also provided a major portion of the Soviet government’s 
tax revenue.*® Together with the agricultural catastrophe, the destruction of 
countless small private businesses produced a grave shortage of all consumer goods. 


Finally, the USSR’s industrial performance impresses foreign observers far 
more than those, particularly in the USSR itself, who saw how industrialization 
was achieved thanks not to careful, sober planning but to a wild gamble which 
caused untold human suffering. The target for coal production in 1937, for 
example, was reduced from 450,000,000—500,000,000 tons in 1931 to 250,000,000 
tons in 1932 and 152,000,000 tons in 1934, while the actual amount produced was 
127,900,000 tons. The corresponding figures for the generation of electricity are 
(in millions of kilowatt-hours) 150,000, 100,000, 38,000 and 36,200; for cast 
iron, 60,000,000, 22,000,000, 16,000,000 and 14,500,000 tons; and for oil, 
150,000,000, 80,000,000--90,000,000, 47,000,000 and 28,500,000 tons.?® 

So we come to the “great purge.” Here, both Payne and Khrushchev try, 
albeit for different reasons, to demonstrate that there were no enemies of “vic- 
torious socialism” in the USSR at that time, that Stalin was fighting against 
ghosts. Was this really so? 

‚For a number of reasons, first and foremost because the major source of 
information on the period of the great purge were the survivors of the “leftist” 
and “rightist” oppositions, the open and secret trials of top Soviet functionaries, 
and in particular the elimination of the “Leninist guard,” attracted undue at- 
tention in the outside world. In fact, the liquidation of the “old guard” should 
be regarded more as a kind of propagandistic justification of a mass purge among 
the new intelligentsia, especially the technical intelligentsia. There are therefore 
two questions which have to be answered, namely, to what degree the destruction 
of the “Leninist guard” was necessary after the successful building of socialism 
in one country, and to what degree the use of mass terror was necessary in such 
a country. 

23 Bazıli, op. cst., p. 218. 

34 Hugh Seton-Watson, From Lenin to Khrushchev: The History of World Commumsm, New Yotk— 
Washington, 1960, p. 164, Footnote 2. 

2 Trifonov, op. st., p. 85. 

24 Bazılı, op. cit., p. 199; Narodnoye kbozyasstvo SSSR v 1967 godu: Statistibesky yexhegodmk (The 
National Economy of the USSR in 1967: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1968, pp. 230, 236, 240 
and 243. 
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We may start by saying that the opinion that there was no resistance to Stalin 
either at the top or in the lower echelons must now be considered to be completely 
unfounded. Although we have not as yet any direct proof of any active plots to 
overthrow Stalin or the regime during the period in question, the “evidence” 
offered at the show trials is far less absurd than once appeared. That’ the accused 
were not guilty of the sins for which they were liquidated does not mean that 
they were innocent lambs or that Stalin had no serious grounds for liquidating 
them. The victims included, for example, such old Cheka functionaries as the 
“leftist” Bakayev and the “rightist” Yagoda, either of whom would have received 
at the very least a sentence of life imprisonment at the Nuremberg trials or in any 
normal democratic state. Yagoda, for example, was evidently instrumental in the 

. múrder of Sergei Kirov, the Party leader in Leningrad, and the poisoning of such 
prominent men as Valerian Kuibyshev, one of the founders of Soviet industry, 
Vyacheslav Menzhinsky, Yezhov’s predecessor as head of the state security 
system, Maxim Gorky and Gorky’s son, Maxim Peshkov. It was Yagoda who 
prepared the first show trials (a job he was even better at than his successor 
Yezhov), and it was he who set up the system of concentration camps, is 
afterwards merely had to be expanded. 


Then there was P. P. Postyshev, rehabilitated by Khrushchev in his “sectet” 
speech, who, a Russian by origin, was appointed by Stalin in March 1933, during 
the famine, to be virtual dictator of the Ukraine. His rule was such that only two 
months later one of the most prominent of Ukrainian Communists, N. A. Skryp- 
nik, committed suicide. Postyshev purged approximately 60 percent of senior 
functionaries and 20 percent of Party members, only to be himself purged by 

Stalia. ?7 

We also have documentary proof that on July 11, 1928, Bukharin, head’ of 
the “rightist” opposition, tried to form a common bloc with his “leftist” coun- 
terpart Kameney. On this occasion, Bukharin made the following appeal to his 
hoped-for allies: 


We feel that Stalin’s line is ruinous for the whole revolution. ...The yet 
ments between us and Stalın are many times more serious than the disagreements 
which we used to have wıth you. [Prime Minister] Rykov, [trade union leader] 
Tomsky and I agree on formulating the situation thus: “It would be much better if 
Zinovev and Kamenev were in the Politburo instead of Stalin.’28 - 


These words undoubtedly reflected the mood of fairly broad layers of the 
“Leninist guard,” and it is unlikely that, seeing even their worst fears exceeded, 
they would have capitulated after only a few years. Indeed, although there ‘is 
comparatively little information available on developments in the Kremlin 
during the period 1930—39, there is no doubt that, as Abdurakhman Avtorkhanov 
showed in his book Stalin and the Soviet Communist Party : A Study in the Technology 





27 Seton-Watson, op. cit , p. 163. 
28 Daniels, op. e:t., p. 308. 
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of Power, even after the crushing of the “leftists” and “tightists” there existed 
in the years 1930-32 opposition to Stalin in both the Central Committee and the 
Politburo in the form of the groups under Syrtsov, Ryutin, Smirnov, Tolmachev 
and Skrypnik.?® The Smirnov group, for example, demanded a review of the 
crash program of industrialization, the dissolution of the state and collective 
farms, the reorganization of the security system and its subjection to the law 
of the land, the separation of the trade unions from the state—and the removal of 
Stalin from the post of Secretary General of the Party. 


Further, Stalin suffered a serious defeat in 1936 when a plenary meeting of the 
Central Committee refused, by a two-thirds majority, to approve a report de- 
livered by his protégé Yezhov. Among the “noes” were Politburo members 
Rudzutak, Kosior, Chubar, Petrovsky, Postyshev and Eikhe. 


In his book From Lenin to Khrushchev, Hugh Seton-Watson quotes Avtorkhanov 
as speaking of conflicts arising at a plenary meeting of the Party Central Com- 
mittee in September 1936.30 Soviet sources, however, make no mention of such 
a gathering, and Khrushchev has stated that in the month in question Stalin met 
no Party officials.3! Avtorkhanov’s information, written down from memory, 
evidently refers to a plenary meeting held in June, at which, again according to 
Soviet sources, the question was discussed of imposing limits on the purge which 
had just been started. Finally, as Avtorkhanov points out, by no means all the 
confessions exacted at the show trials were fanciful or absurd. Avtorkhanov 
quotes Bukharin, for example, as saying: 


If I were to formulate my program in practical terms, it would be, in regard to 
economics, as state capitalism, individual peasant owners, reduction in the number 
of kolkhozes, foreign concessions, modifications in the foreign trade monopoly, 
and as the result, capitalization of the country.32 


Adds Avtorkhanov: 


But this was not counterrevolution or treason or mutder, but...the most 
orthodox Leninist New Economic Policy.83 


Interesting in Bukhatin’s declaration is that he uses the term “‘capitalization” 
rather than “a revival of capitalism,” as the public prosecutor, Vyshinsky, would 
have liked him to. In fact, Bukharin’s program was one which, while renouncing 
neither the goal of maximum industrialization nor the leading role of the Party, 
was aimed at stopping Stalin’s policy of mass slaughter of his own countrymen 
(although it said nothing about democratization). Whether the program could be 
termed “Leninist” is another question. It should, however, be borne in mind that 





29 Abdurakhman Avtorkhanov, Stalin and the Soviet Communist Party: A Study in the Technology of 
Power, Munich, 1959, pp. 189—95. 

30 Seton-Watson, op. cit., pp. 167—8. 

31 Nicolaevsky, op. cit., p. 23. 

32 Avtorkhanov, op. cit., pp. 234—35. 

33 Tbid., p. 235. 
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Lenin himself did not stop at committing atrocities, and that he had ideological 
reservations in respect not of Stalin but of Bukharin. 


Especially worthy of note in this connection is Avtorkhanov’s observation 
that it was only the trial of the “leftist” bloc which went according to Stalin’s 
wishes. Whereas in August 1936 Kamenev, Zinovev and their supporters admitted 
everything the public prosecutor wanted them to, that against Bukharin, Rykov 
and other “rightists” constantly ran into difficulties. Krestinsky, for example, 
began by flatly refusing to confess his guilt, while Bukharin repeatedly couched 
his confessions in such terms that they could be understood to mean the reverse 
of what they appeared to be.3* 


This was not surprising in view of the fact that, while the “leftists” were at 
that time politically bankrupt, inasmuch as they were demanding even greater 
sacrifices from the population than was Stalin, the “rightists,” the more moderate 
Communists, could rightfully say that their worst fears were coming true day by 
day. 

Thus, there are no grounds for supposing that Stalin “saw enemies where 
none existed.” On the contrary, keen opposition would have existed in any 
country that was in such a catastrophic situation. To suppose that after the 
“congress of victors” prominent politicians would have been prepared to “forgive 
and forget” contradicts the lessons of both psychology and history. 


As we have said, bitter and widespread opposition to Stalin’s policies was to 
be observed in the highest as well as the lowest echelons of the Party throughout 
the entire “second Bolshevik revolution.” During the period 1930-34, however, 
Stalin was able to make use of the various social processes taking place in the 
country at that time, first and foremost the emergence, in the wake of indus- 
strialization, of a new ruling stratum which was the basis of his power. When the 
disastrous consequences of the mass collectivization begun on January 1, 1930, 
became only too apparent, Stalin, in an article entitled “A Reply to Our Kolkhoz- 
nik Comrades” published on April 3, accused local authorities of “taking things 
too far,” and at the same time hastily brought forward the Sixteenth Party 
Congress to June and established as its central theme his proposition: “We 
are on the eve of the transformation of this country from an agrarian to an 
industrial country.”35 His object was, on the one hand, to demonstrate to the 
Party’s leaders that he was by no means “forging ahead regardless,” of which he 
was being accused by the “rightists,”” and on the other, to place those persons 
with an interest in crash industrialization before the alternative of supporting his 
` policy of “a socialist attack along the entire front, liquidation of the kulaks as a 
class, and the implementation of complete collectivization,” or rejecting the 
industrialization program. It was therefore not surprising that Stalin received 
the necessary support. 





H Ibid., pp. 231—37. 
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The Seventeenth Party Congress, the “congress of victors,” took place in 
January 1934 under similar circumstances. By the end of 1933, the economic 
situation had begun to improve after the famine of the previous winter, and 
Stalin presented the future in a rosy light. Already in February, he had spoken of 
the need to make all kolkhozniks “prosperous” and had been able to ascribe 
a slight improvement in the situation to his policies. Stalin could therefore afford 
to convene the next Party Congress. 


The question was, what he could expect from the new Central Committee 
which would then be elected. The political and social scene, it must be remem- 
bered, was characterized not only by forced collectivization and the liquidation 
of the külak class, i.e., the dispossession and banishment of at least five million 
people (and probably many more, since post-Stalin Soviet sources indicate that 
as much as 15 percent of the peasant population was affected),3® but also by the 
death by starvation of millions of people in the Ukraine and Kazakhstan. It must 
also be remembered that the formation of the new leading class which was enabling 
Stalin to keep the masses under control had been essentially completed, the 
initial construction program was virtually finished, and the era of meteoric 
careers was over. Life was arduous and gray. On December 25, 1936, however, 
a new Constitution was adopted, socialism was proclaimed to have been built, and 
“Soviet reality” described as “the bright dream of mankind” in whose name so 
many sacrifices had been made, Stalin was formally right, because the new system 
did correspond to the original socialist formula inasmuch as everyone was 
working according to his abilities—as acknowledged by the Communist state—and 
was being rewarded according to his labor—i.e., as a prisoner in a concentration 
camp. But somehow this was not what the people were dreaming of, and their 
active or passive resistance was something which Stalin could not ignore. Under 
these circumstances, we cannot accuse Stalin (as Bukharin did, for example) of 
“theoretical illiteracy” when he said that class, i.e., social, conflicts increased 
rather than decreased in the process of building socialism. Subsequent experience, 
in fact, has convincingly demonstrated that for a Communist leadership the real 
trouble begins when a certain level of industrial development has been attained. 
‚Whereas, for example, the Communists are presently experiencing little difficulty 
in retaining their positions in Bulgaria, Rumania, Yugoslavia and even Hungary, 
where a number of traditional, cultural and ethnic factors are working against 
Communism, they are finding the going increasingly harder in such highly- 
developed countries as the USSR, Czechoslovakia and Eastern Germany. 

Although one may argue whether the measures Stalin took to keep the 
population under control had to be so drastic (as Avtorkhanov has observed, 
about five million persons, some three to four percent of the population, were sub- 
jected to “repressive measures’’),3? they were, from his point of view, completely 
rational, being based on a realization of the fact that it was affer the initial difficul- 
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ties had been overcome that popular dissatisfaction would really come to the 
surface. A late manifestation of this dissatisfaction was the Vlasov movement. 
Finally, two-thirds of the Central Committee members and almost one-half of 
the members and candidate members of the Politburo refused to authorize 
Stalin to start a new blood bath among the population. 

Stalin’s position in 1936-37 was therefore, essentially, extremely simple. He 
could not hope that the people would forgive him for the collectivization disaster, 
the liquidation of the kulak class and the program of ruthless industrialization. 
Neither could he hope that the Central Committee elected at the Seventeenth 
Party Congress, in particular the “Leninist guard,” which was in the majority, 
would give him permission to crush mercilessly any resistance among the masses. 
Since he had every reason to believe that, if he did not succeed in creating an 
all-pervasive atmosphere of terror, the entire system would collapse, the “Leninist 
guard” had to be liquidated. Certainly it is debatable whether it was right, from 
Stalin’s point of view, to liquidate this or that top Party funcionary. The answers 
to such questions lie in the secret archives of the Soviet legal authorities. The 
information available, however, suggests that, at least within the Party leadership, 
Stalin liquidated only those who refused to support his decision to institute a mass 
purge. As Khrushchev said in his “secret” speech, out of 139 members and can- 
didate members of the Central Committee elected at the Seventeenth Party Con- 
gress, 98, or about 70 percent, were arrested and executed. This information corres- 
ponds with that of Avtorkhanov published five years previously, according to which 
two-thirds of the Central Committee opposed the “great purge” program put 
forward by Stalin and Yezhov. Khrushchev further observes that, of the 1,956 
delegates at the Congress, 1,108 were subjected to “repressive measures.” 
This is about the number of supporters of the 98 members of the Central Com- 
mittee. Khrushchev then remarked that during the period 1954-56 the Party 
leaders rehabilitated some 7,679 persons, most of them posthumously. This 
means that, during the “de-Stalinization” period, only some of the top Party 
leaders who had expressed doubt as to the correctness of certain of Stalin’s 
measures were rehabilitated, but not the millions of representatives of the middle 
strata of the population who were the real object of the “great purge.” The idea 
that Stalin was a “bloodthirsty monster” (which logically implies that Stalinism 
is to be ascribed to Stalin’s personality) seems to take insufficient consideration 
of the fact that, as a policy of abolishing private property, Communism will 
inevitably come up against the active resistance of the overwhelming majority 
of the population of any country, and that the compulsive measures taken by 
individual Communist dictatorships depend not on the characters of individual 
leaders, but on the degree of popular resistance at various stages of the evolution 
of these dictatorships. This explains the comparative mildness of the Communist 
dictatorships in the USSR during the NEP period or in Yugoslavia at the present 
time (in both cases the policy of abolishing private property was not taken to its 
logical conclusion), and the cruelty of Stalin’s dictatorship and, for example, 
the ruthless way in which eruptions of popular dissatisfaction were suppressed 
in Hungary in 1956 and Czechoslovakia in 1968. 
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In conclusion, it must be stressed that it is just as necessary to get down to 
fundamentals in Sovietology as in any other field of study (in this case, we are 
thinking of the motives for subordination to authority). We should probably 
find that, in reality, there is no such thing as automatic subordination, and that 
the use of tertor on a political scale is never the reflection of any “demons” 
consuming someone’s heart. We should probably also find that expropriation 
always provokes the resistance of the expropriated, i.e., that popular resistance 
to Communism is to be taken for granted. Such reasoning would probably free 
us of many sociological and political illusions. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
The Arts 


The Exclusion of Alexander Solzhenitsyn 
from the Writers’ Union 


Toward the end of last year, the newspaper Literaturnaya gazeta published a 
brief note, tucked away in the “Chronicle” section under the noncommittal 
heading “In the Union of Writers of the RSFSR,” to the effect that the Ryazan 
section of the Union had held a meeting on the need to “intensify ideological 
and political work” on account of the exacerbation of the world-wide ideological 
struggle. “In this connection,” it was said, a unanimous motion had been passed _ 
condemning and expelling from the Union of Writers of the USSR one of the 
members of the Ryazan section—Alexander Solzhenitsyn.! 


Two weeks later, a substantiation of this move appeared in the newspaper 
under the heading “From the Board Secretariat of the Writers’ Union of the 
RSFSR” (which by then had approved the expulsion).? Here it was declared: 


For all those who follow the facts of literary life attentively, the question of 
A. Solzhenitsyn’s exclusion is not unexpected. His conduct and the orientation of 
his work long ago came into conflict with the principles and tasks of a voluntary 
association of Soviet writers. 


And: 


Solzhenitsyn haughtily ignored the just criticism of the literary community, and 
offered no opposition to the use of his name and his works by bourgeois propaganda 
for a slanderous campaign against our country. In his actions and statements, more- 
over, he for all practical purposes joined the ranks of those who are in opposition 
to the Soviet social order. 


Further: 


Evidence that Solzhenitsyn had completely forgotten his civic duty and had gone 
straight over to positions hostile to the cause of socialism was his “Open Letter” to 
the Union-of Writers of the RSFSR. Dated November 14, it had already appeared in 
The New York Times by the 15th, and in the Paris newspaper Le Monde by the 16th. 


The Secretariat’s bill of indictment concluded on the following note: 


Well, Solzhenitsyn has made his confession. The mask has been torn off, the 
self-portrait completed. By his “Open Letter” he has proved that he is occupying 
positions alten to our people and its literature, and thereby confirmed how necessary, 
just and inevitable his exclusion from the Union of Soviet Writers is. 





1 Literaturnaya gazsta, November 12, 1969, p. 3. 
2 Ibıd., November 26, 1969. 
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“Keep them and don’t let them go!”’3—that, according to Solzhenitsyn, is the 
Union’s attitude to the writers. 

Why “Keep them and don’t let them go”? No one intends to do this even if 
Solzhenitsyn decides to take himself off to where his anti-Soviet works and letters 
are invariably greeted with such enthusiasm [i.e., the West]. 


There are also quotations from the open letter dispatched by Solzhenitsyn 
after his exclusion from the Ryazan section of the Writers’ Union of the RSFSR, 
which appears to have caused no little irritation among the members of the board. 
Indeed, though few and fragmentary, the quotations alone show the letter to be 
“hot stuff.” Soviet literary functionaries, for example, are described in such 
unflattering terms as “blind leading the blind” and “administrative pincers” 
living in an “atmosphere of hatred.” Solzhenitsyn invades the holy of holies of 
Marxism-Leninism, and on the subject of class warfare has the following to say: 


All it needs is for the ice of the Antarctic to melt tomorrow and we shall all 
become [a sea] of drowning humanity. Whose throats are you going to thrust “class 
warfare” down then? 


Indeed, Solzhenitsyn states openly that his letter is written in the name of a 
“single, united humanity.” 
* 


On one point one must agree with the Writers’ Union—namely, that Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s expulsion was “not unexpected.” It had appeared more or less 
inevitable at least since Solzhenitsyn’s first open letter, addressed to the Fourth 
All-Union Congress of Soviet Writers held in June 1967.5 That a writer who— 
in black and white at that—had demanded the abolition of the censorship and 
restriction of the powers of the state security authorities would not remain in the 
Writers’ Union for long was clear. The fact, therefore, that Solzhenitsyn was 
expelled is not so interesting as ow he was expelled. 


Here, one is involuntarily reminded of the case of P. P. Postyshev, popular 
Party potentate in the Ukraine during the thirties, who was transferred to the 
city of Kuibyshev and there dismissed from the Party by the provincial Kuibyshev 
Oblast Party Committee, as if to present the measure as a routine, insignificant 





3 The expression “Drag them off and don’t let them go!” is ultimately taken from Gleb Uspensky’s 
story “The Policeman’s Box” (1868): “The duties [of the policeman Mymretsov when on point duty] 
consisted in, firstly, ‘dragging [people] off’ and, secondly, ‘not letting them go’: he usually dragged 
them off to the place to which they quite definitely did not want to go, and did not let them go to 
the place which they at all costs wanted to reach” (N. S. Ashukin and M. G. Ashukina, Krylatye slopa, 
Ateraturnys tsitaty, obraznye yyrazbentya [Catchwords, Literary Quotations, Figurative Expressions], 3rd 
ed., Moscow, 1966, p. 657). The expression, here apparently misquoted by Solzhenitsyn, has been 
popular in Russia ever since as a connotation of unthinking, arbitrary conduct on the part of the 
authorities. 

4 The wording of the original Russian as quoted in Literaturnaya gazeta differs slightly from that 
of the text translated in the Appendix. 

5 See also A. Gayev, “Writers and Critics in the USSR,” Bulletin, 1968, No 8, for a discussion and 
a translation of this letter. 
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affair, just as Solzhenitsyn has been expelled by an obscure writers’ organi- 
zation, in the small town of Ryazan, and not by the Union’s central organ. 
Also worthy of comment is the secretariat’s suggestion that Solzhenitsyn should 
leave the USSR “if he decides to do so.” This, too, was a tactical device. The 
Soviet leaders well know that for Solzhenitsyn, possibly the most “Russian” of 
all Russian writers in the USSR, the prospect of having to bid farewell to his 
native land would be just as alarming as it once was for Boris Pasternak. It may 
be recalled in this connection that, in an open letter addressed to the Thirty- 
Fourth Congress of the P.E.N. Club held last September in Menton (which, 
however, the Club declined to make public), one of the most recent of Soviet 
defectors, the well-known writer Anatoly Kuznetsov (mom-de-plume A. Anatol), 
dividing Soviet writers into five groups according to the degree of their consent 
with the regime, placed Solzhenitsyn in the fourth category (in descending order 
of consent), that of the “oppositionist” writers who were “for a Soviet regime, 
but not for that which has existed all these fifty years.” In proposing that Sol- 
zhenitsyn “take himself off to where his...works and letters are invariably 
greeted with such enthusiasm,” the Soviet authorities were killing two birds 
with one stone; in the West, this “proposal” appeared to many as an act of 
humanity, while for Solzhenitsyn it was doubtless a threat directed at his weakest 
point. Even if he were to accept the proposal, the Soviet authorities would still 
gain in that, as they know full well, he would as an émigré soon lose the impor- 
tance he now has, both for the USSR and for the West. Indeed, for both Party 
and government this might well be the best solution, since they would rid 
themselves of an “awkward customer’ and at the same time reduce his political 
importance to zero. 


Perhaps the most interesting feature of Solzhenitsyn’s latest “open letter,” 
however, is the reference to a “single, united humanity,” which is characteristic 
of a growing desire among Soviet intellectuals to take a detached, bird’s-eye view 
of the two rival world systems (it should be remembered that Solzhenitsyn is 
also not particularly attracted by “‘capitalism”’). Another example is Academician 
A. D. Sakharov’s Thoughts on Progress, Peaceful Coexistence and Intellectual Freedom, 
which, written in the USSR, caused something of a stir when they appeared in 
brochure form in Frankfort in 1968.7 Perhaps it is not too fanciful to see in these 
strivings some confirmation of the “convergence theory,” about which so much 
has been written. 

` George Pismenny 





® Published in Russkaya mysl, Paris, September 25, 1969. See also Bulletin, 1969, No. 11, pp. 4—45. 


7 A. D. Sakharov, Razmyshleniya o progresse, mirnom sosushchestvovanii i iniellektualnoi svobode (Thoughts 
on Progress, Peaceful Coexistence and Intellectual Freedom), “Posev,” Frankfort-on-Main, 1968. 
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Appendix 


In connection with the preceding article, we take the opportunity of publishing 
translations of the full text of two relevant documents: Solzhenitsyn’s own record of 
the meeting at which he was excluded from the Writers’ Union, and his “open letter” 
to this organization after his exclusion. 

The translation is as close as differences between Russian and English style permit, 
occasional elucidations and stylistic links being given in square brackets. 


Record of the Meeting 
of the Ryazan Writers‘ Organization of November 4, 1969 


(The meeting lasted from 3 p.m to 430 p.m.) 


Of the seven members of the Ryazan Writers’ Organization, six (Secretary of the 
Ryazan Section Ernst Safonov had been taken to hospital for an operation) were 
present; [in addition,] F. N. Taurin, Secretary of the Writers’ Union of the RSFSR; 
Aleksandr Sergeyevich Kozhevnikov, secretary for agitation and propaganda of the 
Ryazan Oblast Party Committee; publisher’s editor Povarenkov! and another three 
comrades from oblast organizations. 


The present record was made during the course of the meeting by Solzhenitsyn. 


One question is announced on the agenda: “Report by Secretary of the Writers’ 
Union of the RSFSR Taurin on the decision of the Secretariat of the Writers’ Union 
of the RSFSR ‘On Measures to Strengthen Ideological and Educative Work Among 
Writers,” 


The report itself does not take up much time. F. Taurin reads the decision of the 
Secretariat of the Writers’ Union of the RSFSR, provoked by A. Kuznetsov’s flight 
abroad and containing new measures for the ideological education of writers. He 
announces that similar meetings have already been held in many oblast writers’ orga- 
nizations and went off at a high level, particularly in the Moscow Writers’ Organization, 
where accusations were leveled against Lidiya Chukovskaya,? Lev Kopelev,3 Bulat 
Okudzhava, and also against the member of the Ryazan organization of the Writers’ 
Union Solzhenitsyn. 


Discussion 
(tme-Lmut 10 minutes) 


Vastty MATUSHKIN (member of the Writers’ Union, Ryazan) (after a few general 
phrases on the state of the Ryazan organization): I cannot ignore the attitude of Comrade 
Solzhenitsyn to literature and to our writers’ organization. Here I bear my share of 
responsibility: when he was joining the Writers’ Union, I gave him a recommendation, 


1 Or “Povarenkin” (see below). 

2 Lidiya Chukovskaya protested against the sentencing of Sinyavsky, Daniel and other writers. 

3 Lev Kopelev, literary critic and translator, was imprisoned under Stalin, later rehabilitated, then 
excluded from the Party and dismissed from the Institute for the History of Art. He was together with 
Solzhenitsyn in a prison camp (see Problems of Commiausm, Washington, D.C., 1968, No. 5, p. 115, 
and Nane Zurcher Zeitung, November 14, 1969). In the Austrian Communist organ Tagebuch, he protested 
against the intervention in Czechoslovakia (see Le Monde, Paris, November 16/17, 1969). He is said to 
have given Tvardovsky the manuscript of Solzhenitsyn’s One Day ın the Life of Ivan Denisovich. 
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whenever that was. Thus, in criticizing him today, I ctiticize myself. When Ivan Deni- 
sovich appeared, not everything in the book was immediately acceptable, much in it was 
displeasing. But after the reviews by [Konstantin] Simonov4 and [Aleksandr] Tvar- 
dovsky,® we couldn’t argue. All the same, we had hopes that Solzhenitsyn would 
become the embellishment of our writers’ organization. These hopes did not come true. 
Let us take his attitude toward our writers’ organization. During all these years, he has 
taken no active part. True, he did attend re-election meetings, but did not speak. 
Helping young writers is one of our chief responsibilities according to the statutes, 
[but] he did not help, did not take part in discussions of the work of debuting writers. 
He had no work to show at all. The view is forced upon us that he takes a supercilious 
view of our writers’ organization and of our modest achievements ın literature. I will 
say honestly and frankly that the whole of his recent work (true, we do not know ıt, we 
haven’t read ıt, we were not invited to discuss it) goes against what we others write. 
For us, there is our Mother Country, and nothing is dearer to us; but Solzhenitsyn’s 
work is published abroad, and then it all spills back into our country. When our mother 
[-country] was dragged through the mire, his writings being used [for the purpose], 
and Aleksandr Isayevich was instructed how to reply—an article was even printed 
in Literaturnaya gazeta—,® he failed to react, considering himself too clever. 





Baranov (in the chair): Your time-limit is up, ten minutes. 
MarusHkin asks for more time. 
SOLZHENITSIN: Allow the comrade as much time as he asks for. 


ee 


we shall have to take our leave of you. 


NıxoLar Ropm (member of the Writers’ Union, from the town of Kasimov, 
hurriedly brought from his sickbed to make up a quorum): Vasily Semenovich has 
spoken in such a way that there is nothing to add, If you take the Union’s statutes and 
compare them with Aleksandr Isayevich’s public activities, then you find great dis- 
crepancies. After Vasily Semenovich, I’ve nothing to add. He [Solzhenitsyn] has not 
obeyed the statutes, has failed to take account of our Union. Sometimes it happens that 
there’s no one to give an inexperienced writer’s manuscript to for reviewing, and Sol- 
zhenitsyn reviewed nothing. I have a lot to quarrel with him about. 


Serce: Ku. Baranov (member of the Writers’ Union, Ryazan): This is a very 
serious matter, and the board of the Writers’ Union is right in raising it at this moment. 
We in the Union must know one anothet’s minds intimately and help one another. 
But what if we dodge into every hole and corner?”—Wbho is going to educate the young 
people then? Who is going to take charge of the literary circles, of which there ate many 
in industry and in educational institutions? Vasily Semenovich hit the nail on the head 
in the question of Aleksandr Isayevich. We haven’t read his books, we don’t know his 
work. At first, his writings raised quite a bit of dust. But I for one always saw nothing 





4 Sce /zvestia, November 18, 1962, p. 5. 
5 See Nosy mir, 1962, No. 11, in which the work was published. 


® See Literaturnaya gazeta, 1968, No. 26 (dated June 26, 1968), p. 5, where a positive assessment 
is given of Anatoly Kuznetsov in connection with his “Continuation of a Legend.” For the background 
to this and various later references (particularly those of Solzhenitsyn), see the latter part of the article 
by A. Gayev, “Writers and Critics in the USSR,” Bulletin, 1968, No. 8, pp. 34 flg. 


7 Rows of dots indicate illegible lines in the original copy. 
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but dark colors in Ivan Denisovich. Or [take] Matrena’s Farm: where on earth did he 
see such a lonely woman with her cockroaches and her cat, and no one to help her, 
where can one find such a Matrena? All the same, I hoped that Aleksandr Isayevich 
would write things that the people need. But where does he get his things printed, what 
are they about? We do not know. We must enhance our opinion of ourselves and of one 
another. Solzhenitsyn has detached himself from the organization, and obviously we 
shall have to take our leave of him... 


SOLZHENITSYN asks permission to put a general question to the comrades who have 
spoken, but the chairman refuses. 


YEvGENY MARKIN (member of the Writers’ Union, Ryazan): For me it is hardest 
of all to speak, harder than for anyone else. Looking the truth in the eyes, it 1s a question 
of Aleksandr Isayevich’s remaining in our organization. I am in a depressed state of 
mind for the following reason: the extraordinary swing of the pendulum from one 
extreme to the other. I was working for [the journal] Literatura i zbizn at the time when 
Solzhenitsyn was being lauded to the skıes. Since then, quite the opposite: I have not 
heard such sharp opinions [expressed] about anyone as about Solzhenitsyn. Such 
extremes later make themselves felt in the consciences of people who have to make 
a decision. Remember how Yesenin was defamed, then exalted, and today again some 
would like to bring about his ruin. Remember the harsh judgements after 1946.8 For 
me, it is harder than for anyone else to get a clear view in these matters now. If Solzhe- 
nitsyn is now excluded, then accepted, again excluded and again accepted, I want no 
part in it. Where will those who evade a discussion today then find a second appendix? 
And in our organization there are some very sore points: members of the Union are not 
given any apartments. For two years, our Ryazan writers’ organization was commanded 
by that rogue Ivan Abramov, who was not even a member of the Union: he hung 
political labels round our necks. And Anatoly Kuznetsov studied with me at the 
Institute of Literature: intuition doesn’t let us down, we disliked him because he was 
a hypocrite. In my view, the articles of the Union statutes may be interpreted in more 
senses than one, they cut both ways. But, of course, one wants to ask Aleksandr Isayevich 
why he took no part in public life; why he did not write in our press in connection 
with the fuss that was associated with his name in the foreign press, why he did not 
tell us about it. Why didn’t Aleksandr Isayevich try properly to .......... 00.00 e ee ee 
by [these] comrades the question has been cleared up. I feel I want to put myself in 
Aleksandr Isayevich’s place and imagine how I should have behaved. If all my work had 
been exploited as a weapon abroad, what should I have done? I should have gone to my 
comrades to consult them. [But] he isolated himself. I support the opinion of the 
majority. 


PovaRENKIN: For many years, Aleksandr Isayevich has been out of touch with 
the Writers’ Union. He didn’t attend re-election meetings, but sent telegrams: “T 
support the majority.” Is that a serious attitude? Gorky used to say that the Union of 
Writers is a collective organ, a public organization. Aleksandr Isayevich, evidently, 
joined the Union for other purposes, in order to have a writers’ ticket. The intellectual 
qualities of his work do not help us to build a Communist society. He denigrates our 
bright future. His own interior is black. Only our ideological enemy could portray such 
an uninspired [beskrylogo] person as Ivan Denisovich. He himself has placed himself 
outside the writers’ organization. 





8 Le, after the Party Central Committee’s resolution of August 14, 1946, on the journals Zvezda 
and Leningrad (see Pravda, August 21, 1946), contaming criticisms of Akhmatova and Zoshchenko. 
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SOLZHENTTSYN once more asks permission to put a question. It is suggested that he 
speak instead. After some hesitation, the question is permitted. 


SOLZHENITSYN asks those members of the Writers’ Union who reproached him 
with refusing to review manuscripts [or] to address literary youth to name at least one 
such instance. 


Those who have spoken are silent. 


MATUSHKIN: A member of the Writers’ Union must work actively in accordance 
with the statutes, and not wait to be asked. 


SOLZHENITSYN: I regret that our meeting is not being taken down in shorthand; 
not even a careful record is being kept. In spite of this, it may be of interest not only 
tomorrow—perhaps even later than next week. On the other hand, at the Secretariat 
of the Writers’ Union of the USSR three stenographers were at work, but the Secretartat, 
declaring my notes to be tendentious, was either unable or unwilling to make a steno- 
graphic record of that meeting available. 


First of all, I wish to take a load off the conscience of Comrade Matushkin. Vasily 
Semenovich, may I remind you that you never gave me.any recommendation: as the 
secretary of the Writers’ Union at that time, you merely brought me the blank question- 
naire forms. At that time, when I was being overloaded with praises, the Secretariat of 
the RSFSR was in such a hurry to accept me that ıt gave no opportunity for collecting 
recommendations and did not allow the Ryazan primary organization to accept me, 
but accepted me itself and seat me a telegram of congratulation. 

The charges that have been leveled against me here fall into two quite different 
groups. The first concerns the Ryazan organization of the Writers’ Union, the second 
my entire literary destiny. With regard to the first group, I will say that there is not one 
accusation that is justified. Our secretary, Comrade Safonov, 1s absent from this meet- 
ing; but I informed him of every public step I took, of every letter of mine to the 
Congress or the Secretariat on the very same day, and always asked that all members of the 
Ryazan Writers’ Union and also our literary youth be acquainted with these materials. 
Didn’t he show them to you? And was it because of his own unwillingness to do so, or 
because he was forbidden to do so by Comrade Kozhevnikov, who is with us now? 
I not only did not avoid creative contacts with the Ryazan Writers’ Union, I asked 
Safonov and insisted that my Cancer Ward, which had been discussed in the Moscow 
writers’ organization, be discussed without fail in that of Ryazan as well. I have copies 
of the letter “about this, But u... ne 504 caine eee EGA end 
that is true, but the reason for this is that for most of my time I hve not in Ryazan 
but near Moscow, outside the city. When Ivan Denisovich had just been printed, I was 
pressed to move to Moscow, but I was afraid of being distracted there and refused. 
When, however, a few years I asked for permission to move, I was refused. I sent a 
request to the Moscow organziation to take me on their records, but its secretary, V. 
N. Iln, replied that this was impossible, that I must remain on the lists of the or- 
ganization [of the district] where I was registered in my passport [as a resident], and 
that ıt was unimportant where I in fact lived. For this reason, ıt was sometimes 
difficult for me to come for the re-elections. 

As for the general accusations, I still fail to understand what kind of “answer” 
is expected of me, and what the answer should be tor— To the notorious article in 
Literaturnaya gazeta,® ın which I was contrasted to Anatoly Kuznetsov and it was asserted 


9 See Footnote 6. 
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that one should reply to the West as he had done and not I? To that anonymous article 
I have nothing to reply. In it, doubts are cast upon the grounds for my rehabilitation, 
with the sly, devious phrase “served his sentence [nakazantye, literally “punishment”]”: 
he served his sentence, and, so you must all understand, for good reason. In it, false 
statements are made about my novels, to the effect that The First Circle is a “malicious 
piece of slander directed against our social system”’—but who has proved this [state- 
ment], demonstrated it or given any examples? My novels are known to no one, and 
[so] one can say what one likes about them. The article contains many other petty 
distortions too, the entire meaning of my letter to the Congress 1s distorted. Finally, 
once more the wretched [nadsyevshaya] story of the “Victors’ Banquet” is chewed over— 
one may well, incidentally, ask oneself: where did Literaturnaya gazeta get its information 
about this play from, where did ıt get it from to read it, 1f the on/y copy of it [in existence] 
was taken from [my] writing desk by the state security [service]? 


In general, my, affairs are handled as follows: if I myself renounce some piece [of 
mine], if I would rather that it did not exist, as, for example, “The Victors? Banquet,” 
people try to talk about it and “explain” ıt as much as possible. But if I insist on the 
publication of my pieces, such as The Cancer Ward or The Circle, then they are kept 
secret and not talked about. 


Must I “reply” to the Secretariat? I have already replied to all the questions it has 
put to me, but the Secretariat has not replied to one of mine! In effect, I have not 
received any reply to my letter to the Congress, with its entire general and personal 
sections. It was regarded as unimportant, in comparison with other affairs of the Con- 
gress, and was pigeon-holed, and, so I am beginning to think, a waiting attitude was 
deliberately adopted while it was being widely circulated two weeks long—and then, 
when it was printed in the West, this was taken as a convenient excuse of not publishing 
it in this country. 


Exactly the same method was applied with regard to The Cancer Ward. Already in 
September 1967, I gave the Secretariat a firm warning of the danger that The [Cancer] 
Ward was going to appear abroad on account of its wide circulation in this country. 
I urged that permission be given for it to be printed in this country, in Novy mir. But 
the Secretariat—waited. When signs began to appear in the spring of 1968 that it was 
on the point of being printed in the West,10 I sent letters to Literaturnaya gazeta, to 
Le Monde and to L’ Unità, ın which I forbade the printing of The Cancer Ward and denied 
all rights to Western publishers. And what happened? The letter to Le Monde, sent by 
registered mail, was not let through. The letter to /’Umta, sent by the well-known 
Communust journalist Vittorio Strada, was taken from him at the customs—and I had 
to use all my powers of persuasion with the customs officials [to get them to see] that 
in the interests of our literature it was essential that this letter should appear in J? Unità. 
A few days after this conversation, at the beginning of June, it actually appeared ın 
L Unità, !! and Literaturnaya gazeta continued to wait! What was it waiting for? It kept 
my letter secret for mne weeks—from April until June 26! It ... The Cancer Ward..... 
RER et Why did Literaturnaya gazeta hold up my protest for nine weeks? 
The reasons are clear: let the [Cancer] Ward appear in the West, then we can damn t and 
keep it from the Soviet reader. But if it had been printed in time, my protest could 





10 Solzhenitsyn has in mind the publication of chapters from The Cancer Ward in The Times Literary 
Supplement, London. 


11 See L’Umta, Rome, June 4, 1968. 
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have stopped the publication of the [Cancer] Ward in the West: for example, two Amer- 
ican publishers, Dutton and Praeger, when rumors reached them that I was protesting 
against the printing of the [Cancer] Ward, abandoned, in May 1968, their intention to 
print the book. What would have happened ıf Literaturnaya gazeta had printed my protest 
immediately? 

Baranov (in the chair): Your time is up, ten minutes. 

SOLZHENITSYN: How can there be a time-limit here? It’s a question of life fand 
death]. 

Baranov: But we can’t give you any more, there’s a time-limit. 

SOLZHENITSYN insists. Various voices are to be heard. 

Baranov: How much more do you need? 

SOLZHENITSYN: I have a lot to say. But, at least, give me another ten minutes. 

MatusHKIN: Give him three minutes. 

(After some consultation, ten more minutes are allowed.) 


SOLZHENITSYN (speaking even more rapidly than before): I appealed to the Min- 
istry of Communications with the request that they put a stop to postal brigandage with 
regard to my correspondence—the non-delivery or delay of letters, telegrams, printed 
matter, especially from abroad, for example, when I replied to the messages of con- 
gratulation on my fiftieth birthday. But what can one say when the Secretariat of the 
Writers’ Union of the USSR itself supports this postal robbery? The Secretariat did not 
send me one letter, not one telegram, from the pile which it received in my name for 
my fiftteth birthday. It 1s still keeping them without saying a word. 


My entire correspondence is subjected to perlustration, but that is not all: the 
results of this illegal postal censorship are made use of with cynical frankness. Thus, 
a secretary of the Frunze Raion Party Committee of the city of Moscow summoned the 
director of the Russian Language Institute of the Academy of Sciences and forbade the 
tape-recording of my voice at this Institute: he found out about this from a postal censor’s 
extract which had been given to him. 


Now for the accusation of so-called “blackening of reality.” Tell me: When and 
where, in what theory of knowledge, has the reflection of an object been considered more 
important than the object itself? Maybe in run-of-the-mill philosophies, but not in 
materialistic dialectics. What it comes to is this: it 1s not important what we do, it is 
important what people will say about it, and in order that nothing bad shall be said, 
we shall be silent about everything that is going on—but this is no solution. Abomi- 
nations should fill us with shame, not when they are talked about, but when they are 
committed. The poet Nekrasov said: 


Who lives without grief and anger, 
Does not love his native land. 


—And he who is always as happy as a skylark is, on the contrary, indifferent to his 
native land. 


We have heard talk here of the pendulum. Of course, there have been tremendous 
swings of the pendulum, not only with regard to myself, but in the whole of our life: 
people want to cover up, to forget Stalin’s crimes, not to remember them. “But do we 
have to remember the past?” was a question put to Lev Tolstoy by his biographer 
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Biryukov. And Tolstoy replied—I quote Biryukov’s Biography of Tolstoy, Vol. TII/IV, 
Page AI, an ne ren ne one TRE Se De 
and look it straight in the face, and our present [state of] coercion will be revealed.” 


No! To keep silent about Stalin’s crimes will not be possible for ever, to go against 
the truth will not be possible for ever. These are crimes committed against millions 
[of people], and they are crying to be revealed. It would be good to ask oneself: what 
moral effect upon youth is achieved by covering up these crimes? To do so 1s to corrupt 
new millions. The younger generation 1s growing up to be anything but stupid, they 
realize perfectly well: millions of crimes have been committed, and nothing is said 
about them, everything has been kept dark. In that case, what is preventing any of us 
from taking part in acts of injustice? That’ll be kept dark too. 


It remains for me to say that I do not renounce a single word, a single syllable, of 
my letter to the Writers’ Congress. I can conclude with the same words as [concluded] 
that letter (reads): 


“I am assured, of course, that I shall fulfill my duty as a writer under all circum-_ 
stances—from the grave even more successfully and indisputably than while alive. No 
one can bar the road to truth, and for its progress I am prepared to accept even death” — 
death, and not just exclusion from the Union. “But perhaps many lessons will teach us 
in the end not to stop the writer’s pen while he 1s still alve? 


Not once, as yet, has this adorned our history.”12 


Well then, vote, you are in the majority. But remember: the history of literature 
will take an interest ın our meeting of today. 


MATUSHEIN: I have a question to put to Solzhenitsyn. How do you explain that 
people are so glad to print you in the West? 


SOLZHENITSYN: And how do you explain that people are so stubbornly reluctant 
to print me ın my native country? 


MATUSHEIN: No, you answer me, the question has been put to you... 


SOLZHENITSYN: I have answered and answered. I have more questions [than you], 
and they were put before [yours]: let the Secretariat answer mine. 


KozHevnixov (stopping Matushkin): All right, don’t persist. Comrades, I don’t 
want to interfere in your meeting and in your decision, you are completely independent. 
But I want to protest against (Ais voice acquiring a hard ring) the political overtone 
which Solzhenitsyn wants to impose on us. We take one question, and he takes another. 
He has all the newspapers at his disposal to answer [the people] abroad, and he makes 
no use of them. He evinces no desire to answer our enemies. He evinces no desire to 
give [the people] abroad a rebuff, to reply to our enemies, not with teferences to Ne- 
krasov and Tolstoy, but ın his own words. The Congress rejected your letter as un- 
necessary, as being ideologically erroneous. In that letter, you deny the leading role of 
the Party, but we take our stand on this, on the Party’s leading role. In my view, your 
former comrades in the Union said the right thing here: We cannot be reconciled! We 
must march ın step, shoulder to shoulder [sparenno], in orderly manner, as one man—not 
under the whip, but deliberately! 





12 ‘Translation from Bulletin, 1968, No. 8, p. 43. 
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Frants TAURIN: Now the Secretariat of the RSFSR will have to take up this 
matter. It is true that the heart of the matter is not to be found in the reviewing of 
manuscripts, nor in the holding of literary circles. The main things is that you, Solzhe- 
nitsyn, have not clamped down on the use of your name in the West. This may partly 
be explained by the injustice ...... 0... cece eee eee eee t eee ene nn nene 
But each is the creator of his own destiny. Understand that no one wants to bring 
you to your knees. This meeting is an attempt to help you to stand erect [and free 
yourself] from everything that has been hung around your neck in the West. There, 
Solzhenitsyn is represented as an extremely talented ......... 0. cece eee eee eee eee 
Any decision that is adopted today will be discussed ın the Secretariat of the RSFSR. 


LEVCHENKO (stands up to read the draft of a resolution that has been typed before- 
hand): “...Item 2. The meeting considers that Solzhenitsyn’s conduct bears an anti- 
social character, radically conflicting with the aims and tasks of the Writers’ Union of 
the USSR. 


For antisocial conduct conflicting with the aims and tasks of the Writers’ Union 
of the USSR, for gross violation of the fundamental principles of the statutes of the 
Writers’ Union of the USSR, [it is resolved] to exclude the writer [Jiteratora] Solzhenitsyn 
from membership of the Union of Writers of the USSR. 

We ask the Secretariat to confirm this decision.” 


Margi: I should like to know the opinion of our secretary, Comrade Safonov. 
Is he informed or not? 


Baranov: He is sick. Our meeting is competent. 
The vote 1s taken. For the resolution: five. Against: one. 


Open Letter 
to the Secretariat of the Union of Writers of the RSFSR 


Shamelessly flouting your own statutes, you have excluded me, in my absence, at 
top speed without even sending me a summoning telegram, without even allowing [me] 
the four hours needed to drive up from Ryazan and attend. You have demonstrated 
frankly that the decision preceded the “discussion.” Was ıt more convenient for you to 
invent new accusations in my absence? Were you afraid that you would have to allow 
me ten minutes for a reply? I am forced to substitute for them this letter. 


Clean the faces of your watches! They are behind the times. Draw back your 
expensive, heavy curtains! You do not even suspect that outside it is already dawning. 
Tt is no longer that dead, dark, hopeless time when you with the same obsequiousness 
excluded Akhmatova. And not even that timid, faint-hearted [zyabkoye, “sensitive to 
cold”] time when, howling as you did so, you excluded Pasternak. Isn’t that enough 
shame for you? Do you want to make it more? But the hour is near [when] each one 
of you will look for a way of scratching out his signature to today’s resolution. 

The blind leading the blind! You do not even notice that you ate wandering in the 
opposite direction from that which you have announced. In this time of crisis, you can 
propose nothing constructive, nothing good, for our sorely sick society, only your 
hatred-cum-vigilance, only “hold [them] and don’t let [them] go” 128 





13 See page 22, Footnote 3. 
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Your overgrown articles split at the seams, your empty minds stir sluggishly, but 
there are no arguments, only votes and administration. That is why neither Sholokhov 
nor all of you taken together dared to reply to the celebrated letter of Lidiya Chukov- 
skaya, the pride of Russian journalism. Instead, your administrative pincers are preparing 
themselves for her: how did she dare to permit an unpublished book of hers to be 
tead? When once the authorities have decided not to publish you, be crushed, stifled, 
do not exist! Let no one read [you]! 


Another on the list for exclusion is Lev Kopelev, a front-line soldier who has 
already served ten years’ [imprisonment] without guilt. Now he is guilty of interceding 
for the victims of persecution, for making public a highly secret conversation with an 
influential person, for violating oficial secrecy. But why do you conduct such conver- 
sations which have to be kept secret from the people? Wasn’t it we to whom it was 
promised fifty years ago that there would be no more secret diplomacy, no more secret 
negotiations, no more secret, incomprehensible appointments and transfers, that the 
masses would know about everything and make its judgements openly? 


“The enemies will hear”—that 1s your excuse, constant, everlasting “enemies”—a 
convenient foundation for your offices and for your existence. As though there were no 
enemies when immediate frankness was promised! What would you do without “‘ene- 
mies”? You could not even live without “enemies”: hatred has become your sterile 
atmosphere—hatred that yields nothing to that between races. But in this way the 
feeling for a single and united humanity becomes lost, and its ruin is hastened. If only 
the waters of the Antarctic melt tomorrow and all become one drowning humanity, 
whose throats are you going to thrust “class warfare” down then?—Let alone the time 
when the last of the bipeds will be wandering over a radioactive Earth and dying. 


Nevertheless, it 1s time to remember that we belong, first of all, to humanity. And 
humanity has distinguished itself from the animal world by thought and speech, which, 
naturally, must be free. If they are chained, we turn into animals. 


Publicity [glasnost, 1.e., absence of secrecy in the administration of public affairs],14 
honest and complete publicity, that is the primary requisite for the health of any society, 
including our own. And whoever does not desire freedom from secrecy for our country 
is indifferent to his motherland and thinks only of his own gain. Whoever does not want 
freedom from secrecy for his native country does not want to rid it of its disorders but 
rather to drive them down inside for them to rot there. 


Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn 
November 1969 





M This word, difficult to translate, has—in our view, incorrectly—been rendered as “freedom 
of speech,” which, of course, refers to the private individual and to non-governmental agencies. The 
tight of the individual to speak freely and the duty of the authorities to publish their deliberations 
or decisions are obviously different things. 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


The following review covers problems of world Communism as dealt with in 
Kommunist, 1969, Nos. 16—18, and Voprosy filosofit, 1969, Nos. 7—12. 


Is neo-Stalinism establishing itself in that sector of world Communism that 
was represented at the international meeting of Communist and workers’ parties 
held in Moscow in June last year? This is a question that must occur to any 
unbiased Western observer after going through the report of the conference 
recently published in the USSR.! There is no doubt, at any rate, that those at 
present in control of the theoretical-ideological formulation of Communist 
policy in Moscow have precisely this object in view. The first warning of their 
intentions was the appearance of a definitely neo-Stalinist leader in the fifteenth 
issue for 1969 of the Central Committee’s own theoretical organ Kommunist, 
where it was backed by an article by the Party’s chief ideologist, Central Com- 
mittee Secretary M. A. Suslov, entitled “Leninism and the Revolutionary Trans- 
formation of the World.”*® An inspection of the remaining issues of Kommunist 
for the year shows that this was no mere flash in the pan, not just a passing 
ideological outburst of “tough Leninism” such as occurred just before the second 
of the Central Committee’s plenary meetings of 1965 on economic reform. 


In issue No. 16, the leader, “For an Active Struggle for World Peace,” dispells 
the illusion, widespread among Western pacifists, that Communist support of anti- 
war movements has no ulterior motives. “Communists,” we read, “have never 
made a secret of the fact that their final aims go much further than the securing 
of peace. They struggle for the victory of socialism on a worldwide scale.” In 
contrast to “bourgeois pacifists of every kind,” Marxist-Leninists, “while con- 
demning predatory, imperialist wars, acknowledge and support the just struggle 
of peoples for national liberation.” There is nothing new in this. Something new, 
however, follows: “They [the Marxist-Leninists] also recognize as just the 
struggle of revolutionary classes who are compelled to resist attempts by re- 
actionary forces to retain or to regain domination by force of arms.” The term 
“reactionary forces” may be thought to stand for military dictatorships of the 
type existing nowadays in Europe as well as in their original home, Latin America. 
In the next issue of Kommunist, this is also shown to be an illusion. The main 
body of the issue is devoted to the Third All-Union Congress of Kolkhozniks, 
and we must note that on this sector the leaders and their propaganda apparatus 
are doing their best to win the confidence of the peasantry with promises of 
further liberalization. Nevertheless, room is found to reinforce the “tough line” 


1 Mezbdsnarodnoye soveshchantye kommunsticheskıkb 1 rabochikh partu. Dokumenty i materialy (The 
International Conference of Communist and Workers’ Parties: Documents and Materials), Moscow, 1969. 
2 See Bulletin, 1969, No. 12, pp. 29-30. 
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in general Communist policy. In “V. I. Lenin on the Dictatorship of the Pro- _ 
letariat,” the author, V. Platkovsky, maintains, with the help of Marx as well as 
Lenin, that it is the crux of the proletarian class struggle. This is a truism for 
Marxist-Leninists and should be a truism for Marxists in general. Many Western ` 
Marxists, lately also ideologists in Yugoslavia and, until the 1968 débdcle, in 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, however, either deny this or wrap up the concept 
of “dictatorship of the proletariat” with so many euphemisms that it assumes the 
appearance of genuine democratic rule exercised on behalf of the majority in a 
nation where this majority consists of people who earn their living, i.e., are 
neither capitalists nor criminals. Our author uses Lenin’s authority to establish, 
first of all, the importance of the principle of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
itself: “It is not by chance that V. I. Lenin emphasized: ‘Only he is a Marxist 
who extends his recognition of [the concept of] the class struggle to include the 
dictatorship of the proletariat?” There are so-called Marxists who would like to 
smudge over this understanding of Marxism as one likely to estrange possible 
sympathizers among the noncapitalist intelligentsia. According to the author 
(and to Lenin), the Party is better off without such sympathizers and certainly 
without advocates of such a softening of Marxism, who are rank revisionists. 
The author, however, goes further along the “tough” path. How is the dictator- 
ship to be established? The answer is that it must be established in any case—if 
possible, by peaceful means; if not, by force. Lenin, of course, never made a 
secret of the fact that this was his view, and “tough-liners” have no difficulty in 
providing suitable quotations from his writings. They are much rarer in the 
works of Marx and Engels—so rare, in fact, that they are produced only on 
special occasions—i.e., when “mild-liners” or “humanizing Marxists” have to be 
pinned to the wall. Our author finds one in Marx’s almost forgotten address at 
the London conference of the First International of September 1871: “We must,” 
said Marx, “declare to the governments [presumably those of constitutional 
monarchies such as Britain and Prussia as well as those of parliamentary re- 
publican France and Italy]: we know that you are an armed force directed against 
the proletariat; we [whether the Communist League allegedly disbanded in the 
fifties or all socialists adhering to the International is left unspecified] shall act 
against you peacefully where this proves possible for us, and by force of arms 
when this becomes necessary.”—To which the author, with Lenin’s support, 
adds: “Under all conditions, whether the peaceful or non-peaceful road be taken, 
an uncompromising class struggle, the revolutionary overthrow of the bourgeoisie 
and the destruction of its state are the only possible road to the establishment of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

Doubling Suslov’s support of the tough line in the fifteenth issue of Kom- 
munist, another high Party functionary, B. Ponomarev, Central Committee 
Secretary in charge of questions concerning international Party relations, con- 
tributes to the last issue for the year an article, “V. I. Lenin, the Great Leader of 
the Revolutionary Epoch,” pursuing the same line. The article is of particular 
interest in the context of the present review since it is described as an abbreviated 
version of Ponomarev’s address to the “international theoretical conference ‘Lenin 
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and the Present Time’”’ held in Prague in November 1969, which seems to have 
been called together either to smooth out ideological differences which had 
cropped up in Moscow or to refurbish Communist ideology as such and, in 
particular, to give a new ruling on the interpretation of the principle of “con- 
tinuity of the ideological struggle.” 

In the two years or so immediately preceding and following Khrushchev’s 
dismissal, this principle began to be interpreted as mainly affecting questions of 
propaganda in building up a world outlook or “socialist consciousness,” with 
considerable latitude allowed and with little relation to practical affairs. In 
parallel, the “hard” aspects of Lenin’s teaching were pushed into the background, 
prominence being given to his criticisms of aggressiveness in international 
affairs, particularly to his concentration upon raising the level of the Soviet 
economy in the NEP period at cost to the cause of world revolution as well as 
to Marxist economic theory. Leninism, in fact, came near to being identified with 
the very un-Leninist theory of a peaceful transformation of society “by dint of 
example,” the theory that nations (insofar as they were not definitely imperialist 
ot under the imperialist yoke), seeing the economic and cultural successes of the 
Soviet bloc, would voluntarily abandon capitalism, with its mounting “con- 
tradictions,” even if under it material prosperity continued to rise. 

Like Suslov, Ponomarev applies himself to destroy this naively optimistic 
picture of Leninism. “The concentrated expression,” he says, “of the revolution- 
ary, international approach of V. I. Lenin to [the problem of] the transformation 
of society is his zeaching on world revolution.” The application of this theory in 
practice has produced results. One-third of the world’s population has been 
liberated. The rest are still enslaved and exploited. Imperialism is not weak either 
economically or militarily, it is becoming more and not less aggressive. “Precisely 
for this reason, Lenin’s theory of socialist revolution retains even in our time all its 
relevance [aktvalnost].” This theory foresees the planned, deliberate creation of a 
“mass political army of revolution,” and experience of reformism in Russia has 
proved Lenin right. It is the task of Marxist-Leninist parties the world over to create 
such armies, for they do not, as some reformists assert, form themselves automati- 
cally. Ponomarev admits that in advanced capitalist countries the proletariat, which 
must form the kernel of such armies, is not yet ready to march openly into battle 
in the name of socialist revolution; but it is ready to enter the fray against “monop- 
oly,” and here Leninist theory shows the way. The army, once created, should 
march. The essential steps are “democratic nationalization,” “workers’ control 
at the enterprise level,” “democratic control of the national economy as a whole.” 
Ponomarev, we may add, in no way exaggerates Lenin’s concern with these 
points, which we see often advanced by parties refusing all connection with 
Leninism and even Marxism. In fact, they formed the main planks of Bolshevik 
domestic policy after the February Revolution. Ponomarev might have added 
that they were first formulated by the Founding Fathers of Marxism as means of 
forcing social-democratic parliamentary parties into open conflict with the 
bourgeoisie: this, at any rate, is precisely how Lenin used them. In such an open 
conflict, the “army of revolution” must be on hand and prepared to take the last 
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step—armed uprising, and Lenin took good care that it was on hand in October 
1917, 

How does all this beating of revolutionary drums match up with the policy 
of peaceful coexistence between the socialist and the capitalist “camps,” prom- 
ulgated under Khrushchev and reinforced by so many assurances of his suc- 
cessors? On this point, Kommunist is equivocal. In the leader to issue No. 16, 
referred to above, we read: “This policy [of peaceful coexistence} presupposes 
neither a retention of the social and political status quo nor a relaxation of the 
ideological struggle.” It is, of course, and has been since the war the declared 
policy of the Soviet bloc to support by all means possible nations “liberating 
themselves from imperialism.” Would its members now be equally committed to 
support an armed uprising of the “army of revolution” opposing the attempt of 
a legally recognized government to retain the “social and political status quo”? 

The question how to interpret peaceful coexistence seems to have figured 
largely at the international meeting of Communist and workers’ parties of June 
1969, and recurs again and again in the columns of Kommunist from issue No. 9 
onward. Here, in the text of the “Main Document” or resolution adopted at this 
meeting, we first come across the curious formula: “The defense of peace is 
inseparably linked up with the struggle to compel [savyazat] the imperialists to 
accept peaceful coexistence of states with different social systems.”’® (This passage 
is, incidentally, quoted at length in the leader of issue No. 16.) Its practical, 
political meaning has become clearer with the publication of the full report of 
the conference, where it is used in connection with the demand for full recognition 
of Eastern Germany as a condition of ensuring European security.‘ 

In this point, at least, we see that ideological theses are not always advanced 
to counter Chinese accusations of revisionism or as means of bolstering up 
Communist morale. Whether the beating of revolutionary drums possesses the 
same degree of political realism is not for us to say. On the intention to go over 
to a hard course in the USSR, there is, if we are to go by Kommunist, little doubt. 
The latest field to be affected is the control and planning of industry. So far, 
Kosygin’s plan for improving the economy mainly, if not‘entirely, by enhancing 
economic levers has not been overtly criticized. In issue No. 18 of Kommunist, 
however, the leader, “The Plan and State Discipline,” not only speaks of the 
inadequacy of economic levers (prices, premiums) but calls for disciplinary action 
against managers and “collectives” who, while remaining within the letter of the 
law, offend state interests by misusing the “levers” for their own benefit. We also 
hear once more the Stalinist formula, “The plan, once approved by organs of 
Party and state, becomes law,” backed by quotations from Lenin in his authori- 


tarian pre-NEP mood. 
* 


Faced by such a determined and consistent switch to “hard Leninism” in the 
senior Party ideological journal in the early autumn of 1969, the organ of the 





3 Official Soviet translation. 
4 Mezhdunarodnoye soveshchantye..., p. 254. 
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Institute of Philosophy of the Academy of Sciences might have been expected to 
follow suit without much delay. It may still follow suit in 1970. During the last 
six months of 1969, however, the editorial board of Voprosy filosofii showed no 
sign of willingness to do so or to join in the measureless glorification of Lenin 
practiced by Kommunist. 


The leader in the July (No. 7) issue is, as expected, devoted to the international 
Communist meeting. Entitled “Under the Banner of Marxism-Leninism, of 
Proletarian Internationalism,” it refers to the “Main Document” (published in 
Kommunist, 1969, No. 8, and elsewhere), where the tough line is brought out 
quite clearly. This, however, is followed by the milder line of Brezhnev’s speech. 
The main theme is the need for unity, on a voluntary basis, among Communist 
and workers’ parties in the face of the persisting strength and aggressiveness of 
imperialism. Following Brezhnev’s speech, the editors designate as unity’s enemy- 
number-one Maoism, or left-wing revisionism, maintaining that it was con- 
demned almost unanimously at the conference: “The overwhelming majority of 
those attending the Conference condemned the chauvinist [and] adventurist 
course of the present leaders of the Chinese Communist Party, [which] in the end 
[will prove] catastrophic for the cause of socialism in China.” Maoism has been 
the favorite target of the journal’s experts in world Communism, even gaining in 
popularity in the last two or three years over criticism of imperialism. 


The counterpart to Maoism among the heresies of world Communism—the 
right-wing revisionism of the Yugoslavs, the Poles and the Czechs—has, on the 
other hand, been neglected over the same period, criticism, if any, being of a 
very mild variety, even after the 1968 invasion of Czechoslowakia. This was 
Brezhnev’s line in his speech as reported in Kommunist, and the Voprosy filosofii 
leader follows it. It quotes the point “stressed by Brezhnev” at the Conference: 
“Revisionism in theory [se/., philosophy] paves the way to opportunist practice, 
which directly harms the anti-imperialist struggle, for revisionism is a departure 
from proletarian class positions, a substitution for Marxism-Leninism of various 
kinds of bourgeois and petty bourgeois conceptions of both the old and the 
modernist school,” and leaves it at that. 


Some points in the “Main Document” not exactly revisionist but certainly 
right rather than left of the center, in fact, receive approving attention: the urgent 
need for a positive solution of economic, social and political problems raised by 
the scientific and technical revolution; the development of democracy within the 
Party in line with resolutions adopted at Party congresses from the twentieth 
congress onward; and the extension of the progressive front to include col- 
laboration with the “mass movement of Catholics” and “believers of other 
religious denominations” in the “struggle for peace, democracy and anti- 
monopolistic, socio-economic transformations.” 

As to the tasks set before the Soviet philosophers—the enumeration of these 
takes up nearly two pages—we find hardly anything not already included in the 
very mild program set forth by the journal’s editorial board in its issue for 
January 1969 in the form of suggestions on subjects for research and contributions 
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to the journal for the next year or so. This program, approved in principle by 
the Academy of Sciences, lays the stress upon the study of sociological phenomena 
propitious to the advance of Communism such as student and workers’ move- 
ments abroad. As we go through later issues of the journal for the year, it becomes 
apparent that the editorial board, warned off a pursuit of the “soft line” in the 
field of world Communism and international politics by the recrudescence of 
neo-Stalinism in the Party Central Committee’s own theoretical organ, decided 
to take “avoiding” action. In the August issue, the only contribution in the field 
is an objective historical excursion into the development of China, “Traditional 
and Contemporary China: Peculiarities of its Social Development,” in which the 
author, A. A. Sterbalova, demonstrates—in our opinion, successfully—that 
China developed along lines which cannot easily be fitted into the Marxian 
framework of Historical Materialism. 


In the next number, L. N. Velikovich, senior researcher at the Institute of 
Scientific Atheism at the Party Central Committee’s Academy of Social Sciences, 
in a contribution headed “The Conflict of Tendencies in Contemporary Catholi- 
cism,” follows up the suggestion of collaboration with Catholic mass movements. 
He draws attention to differences of approach to Vietnam between the Vatican 
and the episcopate of the United States and between the latter and the lower 
orders of the Catholic Church in that country. He points to anti-capitalist elements 
in some Papal encyclicals, to “progressive” (in the Marxist sense) attitudes 
displayed by groups of Catholic priests in Chile, Italy and even Spain, but also 
to anti-Communist declarations in the Vatican press and to the creation of 
specifically anti-Communist religious foundations, particularly in Latin America. 
His conclusion is anything but dogmatically Leninist: Catholicism is splitting up 
and weakening, hence “progressives” (presumably militant “anti-imperialists”) 
should not interfere in the process with overt atheist propaganda; they should 
content themselves with obtaining the support of Catholics for their socio- 
political activities. 

In the October issue, contributions on world Communism are altogether 
lacking, unless we include in this category Nikolai Mizov’s factual account of 
“Current Problems of Atheism in Bulgaria,” which leaves the impression that 
these problems are not particularly disturbing the Party. In the November issue 
we find none. But it is worth noting that with his contribution, Samuil A. Kugel, 
head of the. sector dealing with sociological problems of the development of 
science at the Leningrad Section of the Institute of the History of Science and 
Technology of the Academy of Sciences, lends support to the “soft line,” even if 
only indirectly, and incidentally substantiates our suggestion that the Institute in 
question is becoming an active agent in pushing “concrete” sociological research.® 

Only in the last issue for the year do we once more come onto our subject, 
again in an anonymous leader, “The World Revolutionary Process and Certain 
Problems in the Development of Marxist-Leninist Theory,” devoted, as was its 





5 See Bulletin, 1969, No. 9, pp. 32—33. ‘ 
® See shid., p. 32. 
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predecessor in the July number, to the international meeting of Communist and 
workers’ parties, this time in connection with the publication of the official 
version in book form, which is quoted as an authority. Overt ignoring, let alone 
rejection, of the “hard line” is, under the circumstances, impossible. The leader 
accordingly deals with questions of world Communism following closely the 
pattern set in Kommunist. Right-wing revisionism is specifically condemned by 
citing Brezhnev’s warning at the ceremonial meeting of October 27, 1969, held 
on the occasion of the visit to the USSR of a Czechoslovak Party and state 
delegation (“Soviet-Czechoslovak Friendship Meeting”): 


Under conditions of the dictatorship of the proletariat, revisionists and op- 
portunists reflect the pressure of nonproletarian, bourgeois and petty bourgeois 
strata of the population, the pressure of the force of habit, the pressure of views 
and survivals inherited from the past, including nationalist [survivals]. Assiduously 
encouraged by imperialists abroad [and] exploiting well-known difficulties and 
anomalies of social development, the revisionists actively attempt to influence the 
policy of the ruling Communist parties, to deprive it of its class proletarian content 
(Voprosy filosofis, 1969, No. 12, page 4). 


We must note, however, that the rest of the contributors to the issue still 
follow the positivistic, “soft,” not to say de-ideologized, line characteristic of 
Voprosy filosofii in 1969. It is most certainly not the line of Kommunist, which, 
following current practice, we have occasionally termed “‘neo-Stalinist.” The term ` 
“hard Leninism,” however, seems more appropriate for at least three reasons. 
First, because its essential elements were laid down not by Stalin, but by Lenin. 
Second, because it lacks—in fact, is directed against—an essential element of 
Stalinism, namely, the subjugation of the Party as such to the state represented 
by himself. Third, because the present attempt to regiment world Communism 
under the hegemony of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union is deliberately 
associated with the elevation of the Lenin cult to new heights in the “jubilee 
year.” Moreover, “militant Leninism” (szreitbarer Leninismus) is the term used by 
Neuss Deutschland, organ of the Central Committee of the SED, itself in the 
heading to its report of an interview with the leader of the East German delegation 
to the conference in Prague.” It is all the more striking, therefore, that up to the 
end of 1969 Voprosy filosofii, in contrast to Kommunist, should have refused to 
support “hard Leninism” wholeheartedly and paid no more than lip service to 
the Lenin cult, the vast majority of contributors—those dealing with art, 
religion and sociology as well as those dealing with problems of natural science, 
the theory of science and logic—reducing mention of Lenin to a bare minimum 

-and often not mentioning him at all. 
C. Olgin 





? Neves Deutschland, East Berlin, December 4, 1969, p. 6. 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


December 1969 


On December 15, Pravda published, under the heading “A Bankrupt “Theoretician,’” 
a review of a book by Alfred Kosing entitled Ernst Fischer—A Modern Marxist? which 
had recently appeared in Eastern Germany. 


Ernst Fischer, veteran Austrian Communist recently expelled from the Party for 
his fierce condemnation of the Soviet intervention in Czechoslovakia, is presently an 
object of systematic slander in the Soviet Party press. A champion of a “democratic” 
and “humane” socialism, Fischer termed Leninism “an adaptation of the theory of 
revolution to Russian conditions,” thereby repudiating Leninism’s “international 
character” and “world-historical significance.” He expressed the opinion that the 
inhumane Party dictatorship in the USSR had its roots in the historical past of a country 
which, unlike the West, had not experienced an era of humanism and individualism. 
In the eyes of the Soviet Party leaders, Fischer has therefore turned from a Marxist into 
“a most evil enemy” of socialism, “revisionist” and “traitor.” 

Judging from the review in Pravda, Kosing’s book is in fact nothing more than a 
repetition of ideas and formulations borrowed from the Soviet Party press. Fischer is, 
for example, described as an “eclectic” combining “elements of bourgeois theory with 
long-known revisionist ideas.” His practical and theoretical activities are held to be 
aimed at “discrediting and disintegrating socialism and at disorienting and splitting the 
workers’ movement.” At the same time, Kosing defends Leninism and the USSR. 
Hailing Leninism as a “natural and mevitable [zakonomernoye] development of Marxism” 
and “the greatest theoretical achievement of the working class in our time,” he repeat- 
edly insists that the attacks of revisionism constitute “an unheard-of onslaught agaist 
the international workers’ movement” and a departure from Marxism in that the latter 
and Marxism-Leninism are “synonyms.” In this way, Kosing defends the Soviet 
standpoint that Leninism is “the Marxism of our era,” and that the USSR is the sole 
bulwark of pure Marxism and orthodox socialism. 


The object pursued by Pravda in publishing this lengthy and flattering review is 
clear: to demonstrate support for the Soviet view of “modern revisionism” on the part 
of “foreign Marxist thinkers,” and to remind Communists abroad of their obligations 
as regards combating this “revisionism” and defending the USSR. P. U. 


* 


The contents of the December 5 issue of the newspaper Lenin bairagy (The Leninist 
Banner), published by Crimean Tatars in Tashkent, testify to the continuing struggle 
of this national group for full rehabilitation and the right to return to its homeland. 

Although the newspaper, officially an organ of the Uzbek Party Central Committee, 
Supreme Soviet and Council of Ministers, is understandably obliged to dissociate itself 
from the public political protests and street demonstrations organized by the Crimean 
Tatars in Moscow and various towns in Uzbekistan, it does everything in its power to 
demonstrate the injustice of the mass expulsion in the spring of 1944. In August of 
last year, for example, a column headed “Nothing and No One Has Been Forgotten” 
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was ıntroduced containing information on the participation of Crimean Tatars, in 
considerable numbers, whether as regular soldiers or as partisans, in the fight against 
the Germans during World War II. 


On August 30, material was published on Sergeant Seit Ibragim Musayev, a Hero 
of the Soviet Union, and on September 6 on the naval pilot Nuri Nuftullayev, also a 
Hero of the Soviet Union, who died in the defense of Leningrad but whose 78-year-old 
father still lives in exile in Uzbekistan. In the issue for December 5, the hero 1s the young 
writer Ennan Alimov, who, like the present-day Kirghizian prose and verse writer 
Chengiz Aitmatov, wrote both in his mother tongue and in Russian. Alimov died a 
heroic death fighting to defend the Isthmus of Perekop in 1941. The compiler of these 
data, moreover, Alimov’s friend and compatriot Umer Seidamet, lives in compulsory 
exile in Riga. 

To mark the fifty-second anniversary of the October Revolution, a further column 
entitled “Immortal Soldiers of the Revolution” was introduced which describes in 
detail how the first Communists among the Crimean Tatars fought for the establishment 
of a Soviet regime in the years 1916—20. The issues for October 11 and 14 tell of such 
Bolsheviks as Mitad Refatov, Abdulla Balich and Murat Reshit Asanov, some of whom 
were arrested, tortured and executed in 1920 during the presence in the Crimea of 
General Wrangel’s volunteer army. 

Finally, in recent years detailed information has been regularly published on the fate 
of Crimean Tatars fighting as regular soldiers or as partisans during World War II which 
sheds fresh light on their unenviable position between the Soviet and German armies 
and once more confirms the injustice of Stalin’s accusations concerning the Crimean 
Tatars’ “total betrayal” (1.e., their betrayal to a man) of the Soviet Union. E. K. 


In its issue for September 1969, the journal Novy mir contains a review by Professor 
A. Nemirovsky, of the Department of Ancient and Medieval History of Voronezh 
University, of a book by M. M. Kublanov entitled Novy zavet. Poiski i nakhodki (The 
New Testament: Search and Discovery), which was published by “Nauka” ın Moscow 
in 1968. According to Nemirovsky, the value of the book consists in the fact that, by 
referring to the latest investigations and archeological finds, it destroys the “myths” 
employed by the “mythological school” to prove that Jesus Christ did not exist, and 
should therefore put an end to the dominance enjoyed by this school in the USSR. 
Kublanov asserts that the gospels can no longer be treated as a collection of legends, 
fabrications and falsifications since comparison with contemporary non-Christian 
literature shows them to be reliable historical sources which may also be recommended 
to Marxist students of early Christianity. As transpires from the review, the author gives 
present-day Soviet atheist activists to understand how “unscientific” are the theoretical 
foundations of atheism laid down in the Soviet Union in the nineteen-twenties and 
thirties. ; 

In its preparations for the Pan-Orthodox Council, the Moscow Patriarchate is 
anxious to prevent the participation of bishops from those émigré Orthodox churches 
which refuse to recognize the Moscow hierarchy. The Patriarchate’s official organ, 
Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkhii, contains several examples of how members of the Holy 
Synod, acting in the Patriarch’s name, are trying to effect a boycott of these Churches by 
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written and personal contacts with Eastern Patriarchs and speeches at ecumenical and 
Pan-Orthodox conferences. These efforts, which are justified by the Patriarchate on the 
grounds that the Churches concerned are “uncanonical,” are part of the Patriarchate’s 
long-term plan for securing recognition of its leading role in world Orthodoxy. They 
ate also supported by the Soviet atheist press, where articles are frequently to be found 
which are clearly aimed at discrediting the émigré Churches both morally and politically. 
An example is an attack against the Synodal Church Abroad published in the eleventh 
issue for 1969 of the journal Nauka i religiya under the title “The Spiritual Corpses From 
Jordanville,”! in which, as in Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkhii, there is talk of “Karlovci 
schismatics,” “unpatriotic renegades,” “slanderers” who dare deny the existence of 
spiritual freedom in the Soviet Union, and so on. The term “‘spirttual corpses” is here 
particularly inept, since the authors themselves mention that the Church has fifteen 
dioceses comprising 370 parishes, as well as monasteries, seminaries and organizations 
in a number of countries, and is extremely active in the publishing field. The article 
will, in fact, probably have the effect of arousing sympathy for the Church among 
members of Orthodox anti-Patriarchate groups which are known to exist in the USSR. 
N. T. 


* 


At the beginning of the month, one in a series of “Lenin Festivals of Science” of 
the national republics took place in Moscow. This time, it was the turn of the Tadzhik 
SSR. During these festivals, organized by the all-Union ““Znaniye” society in conjunction 
with the Moscow City Party Committee and the Presidium of the Academy of Sciences 
in connection with the forthcoming centenary of Lenin’s birth, scientists from a republic 
acquaint the inhabitants of the Soviet capital with their scientific achievements—in much 
the same way as the flower of intellectual or artistic activity ın ancient Roman provinces 
was represented in traditional parades in the capital of the Roman Empire. The Tadzhik 
delegation was led by Party Central Committee Secretary I. Rakhimova, who insistently 
associated the name of Lenin with “the birth of the Tadzhik SSR” and with “the best 
that our people has achieved during the years of the Soviet regime” (Kommunist 
Tadzbikistana, December 9—10, 1969). She naturally failed to mention that it was under 
Lenin that the Party adopted a contemptuous attitude toward the native population of 
Turkestan, including the Tadzhiks, in accordance with which, for example, participation 
by the indigenous population in the work of higher revolutionary bodies in Turkestan 
was regarded as “unacceptable” (Kh. Inoyatov, Otvet falsifikatoram istorii sovetskoi Srednei 
Azi ı Kazakhstana [A Reply to the Falsifiers of the History of Soviet Central Asia and 
Kazakhstan], Tashkent, 1962, p. 80). Instead, Rakhimova stressed Tadzhikistan’s share 
in the “all-Union division of labor,” which amounts to the supply of fine-staple cotton 
—over fifty percent of the national total, according to Rakhimova (Kommunist 
Tadzhikistana, December 12, 1969). SeT. 


* 


From December 1 to January 3, the ballet company of the M. Akhundov Theater 
in Baku was on a five-week tour of France. Its first appearance, at the Seventh Inter- 
national Ballet Festival at the Champs Elysées Theater in Paris, received an excellent 
write-up in the press, and wona diploma from the Festival Committee. This was handed over 
to the Azerbaidzhant Minister of Culture, R. S. Gadzhiyev, who accompanied the troupe 


2 This 1s the article referred to in Bulletin, 1969, No. 12, p. 22, Footnote 3, where the Ukrainian 
translation cited was at that time the only version available. 
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(Bakinsky rabochy, December 7, 1969). Particular enthusiasm was aroused by Gadzhiyev’s 
“Azerbaidzhan Suite,” which was encored, and by “Shades of Kobystan” by Faradzh 
Karayev, son of the Azerbaidzhani composer Kara Karayev. France-Soir reported how 
spectators had admitted to having never before seen a comparable performance. The 
critic of LL’ Awrore spoke of the amazing virtuosity of the male dancers in the “Azer- 
baidzhan Suite,” in particular their point dancing. Le Parisien libéré wrote in its analysis 
of “Shades of Kobystan”: “This Caucasian troupe arouses fascination and interest, and 
shows a desite to break out beyond the bounds of traditional ballet.” The choreography 
of Rafig Akhundov and Maksud Mamedov and the music of Karayev were especially 
praised. In Le Monde, chief choreographer Gamar Almaszade was credited with having 
successfully combined the classical ballet tradition with folk dancing (Bakinsky rabochy, 
December 5, 1969). 

That performers from other Soviet ballet theaters were included ın the troupe (such 
as Nataliya Makarova and Serge: Vikulov, who, however, flopped according to the 
December 12 issue of the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung) may have been due to a lack 
of confidence in it on the part of the Paris or Moscow organizers of the tour. Critic 
Jochen Schmidt, however, wrote in the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung that the troupe’s 
originality was a pleasant surprise to many ballet experts, and favorably contrasted. its 
performances with those of a Georgian company which, during its appearances in Paris 
some years previously, had confined itself to imitating the Bolshoi ballet. B. R. 


* 


Following continuous and often sharp criticism in the Soviet press of the functioning 
of evening (shift) schools, at the beginning of the month the first more or less definite 
information appeared in Pravda on their planned reorganization. 


At the present time, these schools have over four million students, and every fourth 
student in the USSR completing his secondary education does so either at an evening 
school or by means of correspondence courses. As the result of grave organizational 
shortcomings and the extremely low level of instruction, however, those completing 
courses at evening schools are neither qualified for further study nor have they improved 
their professional position. N. Malakhov, Deputy Head of the Schools Department of 
the Ministry of Education, admitted: 


. „many evening students are still acquiring extremely mediocre knowledge. At a number of 
schools, the instruction schedule 1s being disrupted. In some teachers’ collectives, the demands 
made of students’ knowledge are low. The “drop-out” figures are alarming: last year, for example, 
every fourth student failed to complete the course of instruction (Pravda, December 2, 1969). 


The reorganization calls, above all, for greater adaptation of the entire system of 
evening education to the living and working conditions of the various groups of 
workers. In particular, each school will be authorized to hold correspondence courses, 
three-year courses for mastercraftsmen and classes for trade school students, and to 
transfer seasonal workers from one form of instruction to another during a year. In the 
senior grades (9—11), daily oral tests are to be replaced by examinations which can be 
taken at any school convenient to the examinee. Young people under sixteen will no 
longer be admitted to grades 5—8 of evening schools on the grounds that this instruction 
is the responsibility of day schools. 


In 1970, evening schools are to start introducing new curricula which are simplified 
versions of those for day schools. Until special new textbooks have been compiled, 
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evening school students are to use day school ones. As in the day schools, the intro- 
duction of the new curricula is to be completed by the 1974-75 academic year. 


Despite ıts scope, however, the planned reorganization comprises few measures 
designed to raise the level of instruction at evening schools and enhance the professional 
prestige of pupils after they leave. These pupils, therefore, will presumably retain their 
inferior status. S. V. 


* 


On December 11, Pravda published a resolution of the Party Central Committee and 
the Council of Ministers calling for the improvement of the health service and the 
promotion of medical science. 


According to official plans for 1969, 64,000 new hospital beds were to be made 
available during the year. In addition, kolkhozes were to build hospitals and maternity 
homes with a total of 16,000 beds. Large hospitals with 1,000 and more beds were 
reported to be under construction at Sverdlovsk, Tashkent, Gorky, Kalinin, Omsk and 
Novosibirsk. The construction program also included dispensaries, blood transfusion 
centers, polyclinics, sanatoria and enterprises of the medical industry. Production 
capacity was to have been increased by 714 tons in respect of pharmaceutical products 
and by 210 tons in respect of vitamins. 


A hindrance to the planned expansion, however, appears to have been indifference 
on the part of local Party and governmental authorities. For example, the construction 
of hospitals and polyclinics was only 73 percent, and the rate of bringing them into 
operation only 60 percent, of the levels planned for the first ten months of 1969. The 
actual construction of hospitals in relation to the program is going particularly badly in 
Turkmenia, Uzbekistan, Kazakhstan, Moldavia, the Maritime and Altai krais, and the 
Amur, Kaluga, Kuibyshev and Chelyabinsk oblasts, to mention only a few. The position 
is also bad on collective farms. 


It is complained in the Soviet press that the managers of many construction 
organizations give low priority to hospitals, pharmaceutical factories, etc. Organizations 
under the Ministry of Construction have already spent over two years on a 200-bed 
hospital in Barnaul (Western Siberia), the annual plan having been fulfilled by only 
30 percent. The construction of a large hospital in Kishinev (Moldavia) ıs faring even 
worse. Progress.is also slow in the construction of the Penza Medicaments Plant, the 
Voronezh and Tomsk Pharmaceutical Plants, etc., the deadline has been repeatedly put 
back in respect of an oncological dispensary ın Uzhgorod and several raion hospitals, 
and the schedules have been disrupted for the Perm and Ufa Vaccine and Serum 
Institutes. G. V. 
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Chronicle of Events 
(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


December 1969 


1 Tenth anniversary of the Soviet-Ceylonese 
Friendship Society. 


Party Central Committee Secretary and 
Politburo Member A. P. Kirilenko and Central 
Committee Secretary K. F. Katushev receive 
the delegation from the Yugoslav Communist 
League led by Kiro Gligorov, Member of the 
Executive Bureau of the League’s Presidium 
(in the USSR since November 17—see entry in 
Chronicle under that date), for a talk on Soviet- 
Yugoslav cooperation and other questions. 
Deputy heads of Central Committee depart- 
ments G. A. Kiselev, I. I. Kozlov and N, F. 
Lobachev also present. During its visit, the 
delegation has been received by Union- 
republic and oblast Party committees and 
visited Moscow, Leningrad, Sverdlovsk, 
Latvia and Uzbekistan. 


Bulgarian Deputy Premier and Minister of 
Foreign Trade Lachezar Avramov meets Soviet 
Foreign Trade Minister N. S. Patolichev to 
discuss bilateral trade and the forthcoming 
signing of a Soviet-Bulgarian trade protocol 
for 1970. 2 

Opening in Moscow of the nınth session of 
the standing Soviet-Polish commission on 
scientific and technical cooperation, at which 
specialization and the formation of cooperatives 
are to be discussed. The Polish delegation 1s 
headed by Minister of the Chemical Industry 
Antoni Radlinski, and the Soviet delegation 
by Minister of the Electrical Engineering 
Industry A. K. Antonov. 

Detachment of vessels of the Soviet Pacific 
Fleet commanded by Rear Admiral N. I. 
Khovrin arrives in the Somalian port of 
Berbera on a friendly visit. 

Presidium of the All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions approves the draft of the 1970 
state plan for the development of the national 
economy following a speech by First Deputy 
Chairman of the State Planning Committee 
(Gosplan) A. A. Goreglyad. 

Announcement that work 1s in progress on 
the construction of the Charvak hydroelectric 
power station, on the river Chirchik 
(Uzbekistan). 


2 Publication of a joint communiqué on the visit 


to the USSR from November 24 to December 1 
of Danish Foreign Minister Poul Hartling. 
Besides Moscow, his itinerary included Yerevan 
and Leningrad. He was teceived by Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers A. N. Kosygin and 
Foreign Minister A. A, Gromyko, the topics 
of discussion including the convening of a 
conference on European security and coopera- 
tion, the Near East, Vietnam and Sovet- 
Danish trade. Hartling’s invitations to Kosygin 
and Gromyko to pay official visits to Denmark 
were accepted. : 

Announcement of the conclusion in Paris of 
a Franco-Soviet conference on collaboration in 
space, comprising the landing of a French laser 
reflector on the Moon with the aid of a Soviet 
rocket in 1970, the bringing into orbit, again 
by means of a Soviet rocket, of a French 
autonomous satellite under the “SRET” 
program, and the launching of a Soviet 
satellite with Franco-Soviet equipment under 
the “Arkad” program, both in 1971, optical 
observations of space objects on the islend of 
Kerguelen, and the launching of high-altitude 
balloons from the Arkhangel Oblast in the 
spring of 1970. 

Delegation from the Hungarian Socialist 
Workers’ Party led by Central Committee 
Member and Head of the Central Committee’s 
Agitation and Propaganda Department Sändor 
Jakab, which has been in the USSR to study 
the Soviet Communist Party’s ideological 
work, leaves Moscow for home. 

Broadened meeting of the Soviet UNESCO 
Commission chaired by Deputy Foreign 
Minister V. M. Vinogradov held in Moscow 
to hear information on preparations for an 
international symposium on “Lenin and the 
Development of Science, Education and 
Culture” to take place in Helsinki and Lenin- 
grad in April and other measures to be taken 
at UNESCO headquarters in Paris and by 
national UNESCO commissions to mark the 
centenary of Lenin’s birth. 


Death of Marshal of the Soviet Union K. Y. 
Voroshilov, member of the Party Central Com- 
mittee and of the Supreme Soviet Presidium. 
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Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-313.” 

Announcement of the arrival in Moscow for 
talks on current international problems of the 
following East European Party and state 
leaders: from Eastern Germany, Party First 
Secretary and Chairman of the State Council 
Walter Ulbricht, Party Central Committee 
Politburo Member and Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers Will: Stoph, Central Committee 
Secretary and Politburo Member Erich 
Honecker, Central Committee Secretary and 
Politburo Candidate Member Hermann Axen, 
and Central Committee Member and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs Otto Winzer; from Poland, 
Party First Secretary Wladyslaw Gomulka, 
Party Central Committee Politburo Member 
and Chairman of the Council of Ministers Józef 
Cyrankiewicz, Central Committee Secretary 
and Politburo Member Zenon Kliszko, and 
Central Committee Politburo Member and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs Stefan Jedrychow- 
ski; from Czechoslovakia, Party First Secretary 
Gustav Husäk, Party Central Committee 
Presidium Member and Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers Oldtich Černík, Central 
Committee Secretary and Presidium Member 
Vasil Bılak (Bilyak), and Secretary of State at 
the Foreign Ministry Karel Kurka; from 
Hungary, Party First Secretary János Kádár, 
Party Central Committee Politburo Member 
and Chairman of the Council of Ministers Jeno 
Fock, Central Committee Secretary and 
Politburo Member Zoltán Komoczin, and 
Central Committee Member and Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Affairs Käroly Erdelyi; 
from Rumania, Party Secretary General and 
Charman of the State Council Nicolae 
Ceaugescu, Member of the Party Central 
Committee’s Executive Committee and Perma- 
nent Presidium and Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers Ion Gheorghe Maurer, Central 
Committee Secretary and Executive Committee 
Member Gheorghe Pana, and Central Com- 
mittee Member and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs Corneliu Manescu; and from Bulgaria, 
Party Central Committee First Secretary and 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers Todor 
Zhivkov, Central Committee Secretary and 
Politburo Member Stanko Todorov, Central 
Committee Member and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs Ivan Bashev, and Central Committee 
Candidate Member and Head of the Central 
Committee’s Department of Foreign Policy 
and International Relations K. Tellalov. 


Patolichev leaves for Rome for talks on the 
preparation of a new long-term trade agree- 
ment between the USSR and Italy. 


Meeting of Party and state leaders from the 
“socialist” countries (see under December 3) 
comes to an end in Moscow after discussing a 
wide range of problems concerning world peace 
and security, in particular European security 
(in which connection the outcome of the 
West German federal election was regarded as 
evidence of a growing desire for international 
cooperation and understanding on the part of 
a section of the West German population) and 
Vietnam, a resolution being adopted con- 
demning the USA’s “aggressive” policy and 
“reprisals” against the South Vietnamese 
population. 


Announcement that a contract has been 
signed ın Kabul under which the USSR is to 
render Afghanistan technical assistance in the 
planning of a 650-ktlometer-long road from 
Shibarghan to Herat ris Maimana and a 200- 
kilometer-long road from Kunduz to Faizabad 
gra Khanabad and Talıkan, 


Soviet Constitution Day. 


Announcement that a protocol has been 
signed in Rio de Janeiro under which the 
USSR is to sell Brazil machinery and other 
technical equipment and use the proceeds to 
to buy, under normal commercial conditions, 
Brazilian goods, of which 25 percent are to be 
finished and semi-finished products. 


Announcement that notes have been 
exchanged in Montevideo on the entry into 
force of a Soviet-Uruguayan trade agreement 
and an agreement on deliveries of Soviet 
machinery to Uruguay. 

Announcement that Oldfich Svestka, chief 
editor of the Czechoslovak journal Trıbrma and 
member of the bureau of the Central Committee 
of the Czechoslovak Communist Party respon- 
sible for Party work in the Czech regions, is 
in Moscow as a guest of the editorial board 
of the journal Partunaya zbızn. He has met 
members of the editorial staff of Pravda, 
Ekonomicheskaya zbızn and the “Novosti” Press 
Agency, Fırst Secretary of the Moscow Oblast 
Party Committee V. I. Konotop, and Party 
Central Committee Secretary and Politburo 
Candidate Member P. N. Demichev. 


6 Delegation from the West German Federation 


of Trade Unions led by the Federation’s 
Chairman, Heinz Oskar Vetter, leaves Moscow 


for home following talks with a delegation 
from the All-Unton Central Council of Trade 
Unions under Council Chairman A. N. Shelepın 
on the strengthening of bilateral trade-union 
contacts and current European and world 
political and trade-union problems. The 
Council accepted an invitation to send a Soviet 
trade-union delegation to Western Germany 
in 1970. 


7 Detachment of vessels of the Soviet Pacific 


Fleet commanded by Khovrin arrives at the 
the Somalian capital Mogadishu on a friendly 
visit. 


8 Kosygin receives, ın the Kremlin, the head of 
an Iraqi military delegation, Lieutenant- 
General Hammad Shihab, member of the 
Council of Revolutionary Command and Chief 
of the Army General Staff. Marshal of the 
Soviet Union M. V. Zakharov, First Deputy 
Minister of Defense and Chief of the General 
Staff, and Colonel-General of Tank Troops 
G. S. Sidorovich, Deputy Chairman of the 
State Committee for Foreign Economic 
Relations, also present. 


Rumanian armed forces delegation led by 
Colonel-General Ion Ionita, Minister of the 
Armed Forces, arrives in Moscow on an 
official visit. 

North Korean governmental delegation led 
by Deputy Premier and Candidate Member of 
the Presidium of the Political Committee of the 
Central Committee of the (North) Korean 
Workers’ Party Chung Joon Taik arrives in 
Moscow to attend the fifth session of the 
Soviet-North Korean intergovernmental con- 
sultative commission on economic, scientific 
and technical questions. 

Member of the Presidium of the Political 
Committee of the Central Committee of the 
(North) Korean Workers’ Party, Deputy 
Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs Pak 
Sung Chul arrives in Moscow on an official 
visit. 

Conference of senior statistics offictals opens 
on the premises of the Central Statistical 
Authority to discuss the evaluation of the all- 
Union census to take place in January 1970. 


Secretary General of the Party Central Com- 
mittee L, I. Brezhnev and Kosygin receive 
Chul and Taik to discuss Soviet-North Korean 
cooperation and current international and 
world Communist problems. 


Gromyko and Chul discuss Soviet-North 
Korean relations and international problems of 
mutual interest. Deputy Foreign Minister N. 
P. Firyubin, Ambassador to North Korea N. G. 
Sudarikov and Foreign Ministry departmental 
heads V. L Likhachev and K. V. Novikov also 
present. 

UAR party and governmental delegation 
led by President Nasser’s personal represen- 
tative and Member of the Supreme Executive 
Committee of the Arab Socialist Union Anwar 
el-Sadat and including Foreign Minister 
Mahmoud Riad and Minister of War 
Mohammed Fawzi arrıves in Moscow. 


Announcement of the holding in Moscow 
of an all-Union conference of sentor officials 
of “internal affairs organs,” attended by 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the RSFSR A. M. Shkolnikov, Procurator 
General R. A. Rudenko and Deputy Chairman 
of the State Security Committee S. K. Tsvigun, 
on the strengthening of “socialist law end 
order.” Speech by Colonel-General N. A. 
Shchelokov, Minister of Internal Affairs, on 
progress made in implementing the resolution 
of the Party Central Committee and Council of 
Ministers on measures to enhance the effect- 
iveness of the militia and the responsibilities of 
the internal affairs organs. 


10 Talks take place in the Kremlin between 


Brezhnev, Kosygin and Party Central Com- 
mittee Politburo Member and Chairman of the 
Supreme Soviet Presidium N. V. Podgorny on 
the one hand and the UAR party and govern- 
mental delegation under el-Sadat on the other 
on USSR—UAR relations and international 
problemas, in particular the Near East situation. 
Party Central Committee Secretary B. N. 
Ponomarev, Gromyko, Defense Minister 
Marshal of the Soviet Union A. A. Grechko, 
Deputy Foreign Minister V, M. Vinogradov, 
Ambassador to the UAR S. A. Vinogradov 
and Head of the Foreign Ministry’s Near Fast 
Department M. D. Sytenko also present. 

Two-day session of the Warsaw Pact’s 
milıtary councıl, chaired by the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Warsaw Pact Forces, Marshal 
of the Soviet Union I. I. Yakubovsky, comes 
to an end tn Moscow after adopting resolutions 
on improving the training of troops and staffs 
and strengthening the Pact’s administrative 
organs. 

Signing in Rome of a twenty-year agreement 
under which the USSR is to supply Italy with 
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over 100,000 million cubic meters of natural 
gas in exchange for tubing and other equip- 
ment for the Soviet gas industry. 


Announcement that an agreement and a 
protocol have been signed in Belgrade on 
Soviet-Yugoslav cooperation in radio and 
television in 1970—71, including exchanges of 
programs, delegations and experience. 

Third all-Union conference of the Soviet- 
Polish Friendship Society takes place in 
Moscow. Among the participants is a Polish 
delegation headed by Deputy Chairman of the 
Central Board of the Polish-Soviet Friendship 
Society Ferdynand Herok, Report by Chairman 
of the Central Board of the Soviet-Polish 
Friendship Society and Chatrman of the 
Council of the Union of the Supreme Soviet 
I. V. Spıridonov on activities during the period 
1964—69, Spiridonov re-elected Board Chair- 
man. 


Joint two-day plenary meeting of the boards 
of the Writers’, Art Workers’, Film Workers’ 
and Composers’ Unions, also attended by 
representatives of theatrical societies and the 
Architects’ and Journalists’ Unions, over one 
thousand prominent representatives of Soviet 
culture, also senior Party, governmental, 
Komsomol and trade union officials and 
editors of central newspapers and journals, 
including Demichev, Head of the Central 
Political Department of the Soviet Army and 
Navy General of the Army A. A. Yepishev and 
Minister of Culture Y. A. Furtseva, opens in 
Moscow to discuss “The Embodiment of 
Leninist Party and Popular Principles in Soviet 
Literature and Art.” 

Supreme Soviet Presidium ratifies a treaty 
with Eastern Germany on dual citizenship 
signed in Fast Berlin on April 11. 

Supreme Soviet Presidium ratifies an agree- 
ment with Iraq on economic and technical 
cooperation in developing the Iraqi oil 
industry signed in Moscow on July 4. 


Launching of Soviet artıficial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-314.” 


Forty-fourth session of the Executive Com- 
mittee of Comecon, devoted to economic, 
scientific and technical cooperation among the 
“Socialist” countries, opens in Moscow. 

Announcement that a meeting recently took 
place at the Party Central Committee between 
Central Committee Secretary and Politburo 


Member M. A. Suslov and Ponomarev on the 
one hand and First Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Greek Communist Party 
K. Kollianis and Politburo Members L. 
Stringos and P, Mavromatis on the other, at 
which information on Party activities was 
exchanged and questions of mutual interest 
discussed. V. V. Zaglyadin, deputy head of the 
Party Central Committee’s Department of 
International Affairs, was also present. 

Janusz Burakiewicz, Polish Minister of 
Foreign Trade, arrives in Moscow to sign a 
protocol on Soviet-Polish trade in 1970. 


Signing in Moscow of the protocol of a 
tegular session of the Soviet-Hungarian 
intergovernmental commission on cultural 
cooperation (the Soviet signatory being 
Furtseva), and of a plan of cultural and 
scientific cooperation between the two coun- 
tries in 1970—71. 


12 UAR party and governmental delegation leaves 


Moscow for home after receiving an assurance 
that the USSR will continue to support the 
“just cause” of the Arab countries and strive 
both within and outside the UNO for a political 
settlement of the Near East situation, in 
particular for the implementation of all 
stipulations contained in the UN Security 
Council’s resolution of November 22, 1967. 
Susloy and Ponomarev receive Secretary 
General of the Canadian Communist Party 
William Kashtan, First Deputy Head of the 
Party Central Commuttee’s International Affairs 
Department A. S. Belyakov also present. 


13 Twenty-eighth session of the general assembly 


of the Academy of Medical Sciences comes to 
an end after hearing reports on oncology, 
Soviet hygienics and neurophysiology, ap- 
proving a program for the period 1971—75, 
and electing foreıgn members of the Academy, 


14 First Deputy Foreign Minister and head of the 


Soviet governmental delegation engaged in 
talks with a Chinese governmental delegation 
[on “questions of interest to both sides”] 
V. V. Kuznetsov, and [the deputy head of the 
delegation and Chief of Staff of KGB Frontier 
Troops} V. A. Matrosov leave Peking for 
Moscow to attend the seventh session of the 
Supreme Soviet. They are seen off at the 
airport by the head of the Chinese delegation, 
Deputy Foreign Minister Chiao Kuan-hua, the 
deputy head of the delagation, Tsai Chéng- 
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wen, and acting head of the Foreign Ministry’s 
Protocol Department Han Hsu. 


Delegation of Soviet women led by cos- 
monaut V. V. Nikolayeva-Tereshkova, Chair- 
man of the Committee of Soviet Women, 
arrives in Amman in response to an invitation 
by the Jordanian Ministry of Information and 
Culture, 


Kosygin receives the Rumanian military 
delegation led by Colonel-General Ion Ionite 
ın the presence of Grechko and General of the 
Army P. N. Lashchenko. 


Signing in Moscow, for the USSR by 
Patolichev, of a protocol on Soviet-Bulgarian 
trade in 1970, 


Plenary meeting of the Party Central Com- 
mittee approves the economic plan and budget 
for 1970 following reports by Deputy Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers and Chairman of 
Gosplan N. K. Baibakov and Minister of 
Finance V. F. Garbuzov, and approves the 
practical work of the Politburo in foreign and 
domestic policy following a speech by 
Brezhnev. 


Announcement that the naval detachment 
under Khovrin has completed its friendly visit 
to Somalia, which included Berbera, Mogadishu 
and Chisimaio. 


Session of the Supreme Soviet Presidium 
chaired by Podgorny held to discuss questions 
connected with the seventh session of the 
Supreme Soviet of the seventh convocation. 
Chairmen of the Council of the Union and 
Council of Nationalities I. V. Spiridonov and 
J. I. Paleckis, Chairmen of the Councils’ Youth 
Commissions Y. K. Ligachey and A. N. 
Aksenov, Chairman of the Supreme Court 
A. F. Gorkin and Rudenko also present. 


Seventh session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
seventh convocation opens in Moscow to 
approve the economic plan for 1970 (speaker: 
Batbakov); the budget for 1970 and the 
implementation of the budget for 1968 
(Garbuzov); a draft of the principles of all- 
Union and Unton-republic legislation on 
health (Chairman of the Commission on 
Health and Social Security of the Council of 
the Union N. N. Blokhin); and decrees of the 
Supreme Soviet Presidium (Presidium Sec- 
retary M. P. Georgadze). 
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Foreign Minister of Luxemburg Gaston 
Thorn arrives in Moscow on an official visit. 


Talks begin at the Foreign Trade Ministry 
with a governmental delegation from the 
Central African Republic led by Minister of 
State for Development, Power, Transport and 
Tourism Ange Patasse. 


First all-Union conference on careers 
guidance in schools, convened by the Ministry 
of Education, the Academy of Pedagogic 
Sciences and the State Committee for Voca- 
tional and Technical Education, begins in 
Leningrad. Speech on the training of qualified 
workers by Deputy Chairman of the State 
Committee for Vocational and Technical 
Education S. Y. Batyshev. 


Death of V. F. Nikolayev, Ambassador to 
Iraq. 

Publication of a communiqué on the forty- 
fourth session of Comecon’s Executive Com- 
mittee, held ın Moscow December 11—16 to 
discuss the preparation, in accordance with a 
motion passed at Comecon’s twenty-third 
(special) session, of a comprehensive program 
of intensified and enhanced cooperation among 
member countries and ways of improving the 
legal basis of cooperation, Recommendation 
made to establish an International Institute 
for Economic Problems of the World Socialist 
System. 

Gromyko and Thorn discuss Soviet-Luxem- 
burg relations and current international 
problems, including the preparation of a 
European security conference. An agreement 
on cultural cooperation also signed. 


Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party Jan Foytik 
arrives in Moscow to discuss ideological 
cooperation. 

Announcement that a regular plenary meet- 
ing of the Supreme Court took place recently 
under the chairmanship of A. F. Gorkin and 
with the participation of Procurator General 
R. A. Rudenko at which, following speeches 
by Chairman of the Supreme Court’s Civil 
Board V. Y. Panyugin and Supreme Court 
Member Y. E. Dzenitis, courts were called 
upon to modify their application of all-Union 
and Union-republic legislation on marriage, the 
family and self-defense. 


Party Central Committee Secretary F. D. 
Kulakov receives an East German Socialist 
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Unity Party delegation led by a sector head of 
the Party Central Committee’s Agricultural 
Department, Besser, on the last day of a visit 
begun on December 8 for the purpose of 
studying the experience of Soviet Party 
organızations in exploiting recent scientific 
achievements ın agriculture, in particular crop 
ptoduction. The delegation visited the Central 
Committee’s Agricultural Department, the 
Leningrad and Kiev Oblast Party committees 
and the Ministry of Agriculture. 


Kosygin receives Thorn. Gromyko and 
Foreign Ministry board member A. G. 
Kovalev also present. 


Supreme Soviet approves the economic plan 
for 1970 (which provides for the development 
of the consumer goods and transport industries 
and agriculture and a six-percent increase in 
the national income), the budget for 1970 
(with an income of 144,928,030,000 rubles and 
expenditure of 144,656,421,000 rubles, in- 
cluding 17,854,000,000 rubles for defense), and 
the report on the budget for 1968 (with an 
income of 130,835,896,000 rubles and ex- 
penditure of 128,558,474,000 rubles). 

Announcement that an all-Union conference 
of cardiologists has opened in Leningrad to 
discuss complications following myocardic 
infarct and severe circulatory disturbances 
following heart operations. 


Seventh session of the Supreme Soviet comes 
to an end after approving the principles of all- 
Union and Union-republic legislation on 
health, to become effective on July 1, and 
decrees of the Supreme Soviet Presidium (see 
also under December 16 and 18). 


Minister of Civil Aviation Y. F. Loginov 
announces, at a press conference for Soviet and 
foreign journalists held in Moscow by the 
Foreign Munistry’s Press Department, the 
opening in Apri of a trans-Siberian air 
corridor for foreign atrlines. 

Party delegation led by Deputy Head of the 
Central Committee’s Propaganda Department 
A. N. Dmitryuk completes a visit to Czecho- 
slovakia begun on December 9 for the purpose 
of studying the Party direction of mass 
information media. 

Party delegation led by Deputy Head of the 
Central Committee’s Science and Educational 
Institutions Department Y. M. Chekharin 
completes a visit to Eastern Germany begun 


on December 10 for the purpose of studying 
the Party direction of social sciences, 

S. M. Yusuf, First Deputy Foreign Minister 
of Pakistan, arrives in Moscow. 

Supreme Soviet Presidium approves the 
activities of Podgorny during his visit to 
Finland, of Soviet parliamentary delegations 
during visits to France, Colombia and Venezu- 
ela, and of Paleckis during a visit to India. 


20 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
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“Kosmos-315.” 


Announcement that a trade agreement 
between the USSR and the Central Afrıcan 
Republic has been signed in Moscow, for the 
USSR by Patolichev. 


Iranian Prime Minister Amir-Abbas Hoveida, 
en route to Teheran, makes a brief stop in 
Moscow to discuss bilateral cooperation and 
ınternational problems with Kosygin. Gromyko 
and Head of the Foreign Ministry’s Middle 
East Department A. L. Voronin also present. 


Announcement that a three-day theoretical 
conference on the scientific foundations of 
Party propaganda, convened by the Soviet and 
Bulgartan Party Central Committees and their 
Higher Party Schools, the Academy of Social 
Sctences of the Soviet Party Central Committee, 
the Soviet journal Politicheskoye samoobrazosaniye 
and the Bulgarian journal Polstscheska prosreta, 
has come to an end at the Soviet Higher Party 
School. 


Publication in Pravda of an article “On the 
Ninetieth Anniversary of the Birth of J. V. 
Stalin.” 

Power Engineer’s Day. 


Committee of the Defense Ministers of the 
Warsaw Pact Countries meets in Moscow to 
discuss frontier security and the state of the 
Pact’s armed forces. 


Hungarian Foreign Minister János Péter 
arrives in Moscow. 


Suslov and Ponomarev meet a delegation 
from the German Communist Party comprising 
Patty Chairman Kurt Bachmann, Deputy 
Chairman Herbert Mies and Board Presidium 
Members Manfred Kapluck and Karl-Heinz 
Noetzel at Party Central Committee head- 
quarters to discuss international problems, 
especially European security, problems of 
world Communism and Party activities, 
especially bilateral contacts and cooperation 
between the two parties, on the continuation 


of which, including the exchange of delegations, 
an agreement is reached, First Deputy Head of 
the Central Committee’s Department of 
International Affairs A. S. Belyakov also 


present. 


Firyubin talks with Yusuf. Head of the 
Soviet Foreign Miunistry’s Southern Asia 
Department A. A. Fomın also present. 


Announcement that a delegation from the 
National Committee for Bulgarian-Soviet 
Friendship led by Committee Chairman and 
Member of the Politburo of the Bulgarian 
Party Central Committee Tsola Dragoicheva 
has.arrived in Moscow to negotiate and sign 
a plan of cooperation with the Union of Soviet 
Friendship Societies and the Sovtet-Bulgarian 
Friendship Society. 


Launching, into separate orbits, of Soviet 
artificial Earth satellites “Kosmos-316” and 
“Kosmos-317.” 


Publication of a communiqué on the Soviet- 
US preliminary talks on the limitation of 
strategic arms held ın Helsinki from November 
17 to December 22. An understanding was 
reached on the general range of questions to 
be the subject of a further exchange of 
opinions and an agreement that the talks be 
renewed on April 16, 1970, in Vienna and 
continued in Helsinki, The Soviet delegation 
was led by Deputy Foreign Minister V., S. 
Semenov and included N. V. Ogarkov, P. S. 
Pleshakov, A. N. Shchukin, N. N. Alekseyev 
and G. M. Kornryenko. 


Meeting of the Committee of Defense 
Ministers of the Warsaw Pact Countries comes 
to an end. The USSR was represented by 
Grechko, Yakubovsky and the Chief of Staff 
of the Warsaw Pact Forces, General of the 
Army S. M. Shtemenko. 

Publication of theses of the Party Central 
Committee marking the centenary of Lenin’s 
birth. 

Publication of a joint communiqué on 
Thorn’s visit to the USSR December 16—22. 
Gromyko accepted Thorn’s mvitation to pay 
an official visit to Luxemburg. 

Gromyko and Péter discuss Soviet-Hun- 
garıan friendship and cooperation and current 
international problems, including European 
security. 

Announcement that a protocol on Soviet- 
Indian trade in 1970 has been stgned in Delhi 
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under which India 1s to supply steel, rope, 
cable, leather footwear, clothing, tea, tobacco 
and other ıtems in exchanges for machine 
tools, rolled iron and steel products, tractors 
and equipment for mechanized farms. 
‚ Plan of cultural and scientific cooperation 
between the USSR and Poland in 1970-71 
signed in Moscow. 

Union-republic Supreme Soviets begin 
discussions on the economic plan and budget 
for 1970. 


Grechko leaves for Afghanistan in response to 
an invitation by the Afghan Defense Minister, 
General of the Army Khan Mohammed. ' 


Syrian Baath Party delegation led by 
Secretary of the Party’s Damascus city com- 
mittee M. A. Rabakh returns home after a 
visit to the USSR which took ın the Leningrad 
Oblast Party Committee, the Party Central 
Commuttee’s International Affairs Department 
and a number of industrial enterprises. 


Announcement that Loginov and French 
Transport Minister Raymond Mondon have 
signed an agreement in Paris calling for 
extended cooperation between the USSR and 


- France in air communications. 
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Launching in the USSR of the artificial Earth 
satellite “Interkosmos-2,” a joint project of the 
USSR, Easteın Germany, Czechoslovakia and 
Bulgaria. Its mission is to explore the iono- 
sphere, 


Eighth plenary meeting of the Komsomol 
Central Committee held ın Moscow to 
consider the convening of the Sixteenth 
Komsomol Congress (the date fixed was May 
26, 1970); the work done by Komsomol 
organizations in developing a mass movement 
among rural youth to master technical pro- 
fessions (speaker—Komsomol Central Com- 
mittee First Secretary Y. M. Tyazhelnikov); 
and information on the progress being made 
in fulfilling the resolution adopted at the 
Komsomol Central Committee’s third plenary 
meeting on the Communist education of 
students at higher educational institutions by 
Komsomol organizations. 

Announcement that a Soviet naval detach- 
ment comprising the anti-submarine vessel 
“Strogy” and a landing vessel is to pay an 
official visit to Port Sudan December 27—31 
under the command of Khovrin in response . 
to an invitation by the Sudanese Revolutionary 
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Councıl Chairman, Prime Minister and 
Commander-ın-Chief of the Armed Forces, 
Major-General Jaafar Mohammed al-Nimeırı. 


Announcement that plenary meetings of the 
Union-republic Party central committees are 
being held to discuss the results of the Party 
Central Committee’s meeting of December 15. 


Announcement that the second (375,000 kılo- 
watt) generating unit of the Novovoronezh 
Atomic Power Station 1s ready for start-up. 
It has five turbines. (The first unit, with 210,000 
kılowatts, had three.) 


Announcement that an agreement has been 
signed under which Aeroflot and Japan Asr 
Lines are to operate individually on the 
Moscow-Tokio run, From March 28 onwards, 
“TL-62” and “DC-8” aircraft will make two 
flights a week each from Tokio to Paris wa 
Moscow and Tokio to London ssa Moscow. 


Talks on Soviet—UAR trade in 1970 begin at 
the Ministry of Foreign Trade. 


Signing 1n Dakar of a protocol under which 
the USSR is to assist Senegal in prospecting 
for gold ın the eastern part of that country. 

Press conference for Soviet and foreign 
journalists organized by the State Committee 
for Science and Technology and the Foreign 
Ministry’s Press Department takes place in 
Moscow on the subject of Soviet scientific and 
technical cooperation with foreign countries. 
A deputy chatrman of this State Committee, 
D. M. Gvishiani, is a speaker. 


Publication of a communiqué on Péter’s visit 
to the USSR December 22—29. He visited 
Moscow, Tbilisi and Kiev and discussed 
Soviet-Hungarian political, economic and 
cultural relations and international problems, 
in particular European security and the Near 
East situation. Péter’s invitation to Gromyko 
to pay an official visit to Hungary was accepted. 
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Announcement that at the beginning of 1970 
work will be started on the construction of the 
Kolyma Hydroelectric Power Station. 


Announcement that the State Committee for 
Prices under Gosplan has been reconstituted 
as the Union-republic State Committee for 
Prices under the Council of Ministers in order 
to tighten up control over price formation and 
standardize price policy. 


Changes and Appointments 


Lieutenant-General G. I. Salmanov first 
mentioned as Commander of the Kiev Mulitary 
District. Until early November, this post was 
occupied by Colonel-General V. G. Kulikov, 
now Commander-in-Chief of the Group of 
Soviet Forces ın Germany. Salmanov’s First 
Deputy 1s Lieutenant-General of Tank Troops 
V. M. Gorban, after Kulikov’s departure 
Acting Commander of the Kiev Military 
District. 


B. Ovezov dismissed as First Secretary and 
Bureau Member of the Turkmen Party Central 
Committee on account of “serious shortcom- 
ings in his work” and replaced by M. Gapurov, 
who 1s replaced in turn as Chairman of 
the Turkmen Council of Ministers by O. 
Orazmukhamedov. 


Professor Colonel-General A. I. Radziyevsky 
reported to have been appointed head of the 
M. V. Frunze Military Academy in place of 
General of the Army A. T. Stuchenko. 


N. I. Kalmyk replaced as First Secretary of the 
Smolensk Oblast Party Committee by I. Y. 
Klımenko, previously Second Secretary of the 
Committee, in connection with his appoint- 
ment as First Deputy Minister of State 
Purchases of the RSFSR. 


INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 


The Soviet Censorship 


On January 5, 6 and 7, 1970, a symposium on the subject of “The Soviet 
Censorship: Creativity and Control” was held in London by the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR. 

After speeches of welcome by the Director and Deputy Director of the 
Institute, Dr. Heinrich Schulz and Mr. Edward L. Crowley, and an opening 
address by the chairman of the morning session, Mr. Max Hayward, the first 
repost was delivered by the former Soviet literature expert, now teaching at Yale 
University, Professor Arkady V. Belinkov. Prof. Belinkov dealt with the def- 
inition of censorship as a concept and traced its history in Russia under the 
Tsars and in the USSR. Under the Tsars, its essence lay in banning writing that 
was unacceptable to the authorities; under the Soviet regime, it consists in 
recommending what is desirable to the authorities. The Soviet censorship does not 
ban, it “directs” or “guides” writers. As a result, Soviet literature cannot develop 
freely, but is obliged to campaign for a definite ideology, its heroes must be 
“positive” in the light of this ideology, and so on. 

In the USSR, said Prof. Belinkov, censorship is the handmaid of the dictator- 
ship. Before the Revolution, on the other hand, although Russia could not be 
described as a democracy, a constant process of democratization had been 
noticeable since the time of Alexander II. The positive approach of making 
recommendations was also not unknown: Nicholas I, for example, recommended 
Pushkin to revise his Boris Godunov as Sir Walter Scott might have written it. 
Nevertheless, there were no general prescriptions on how and what writers and 
poets should write. 


During the Soviet period, although a mass of mediocre work had been 
produced, the writings of the Russian classics of the past 150—200 years (Pushkin, 
Lomonosov, Turgenev, Dostoyevsky and many others) had been republished in 
their original form, including passages banned by the Tsarist censor. A genuinely 
new literature, on the other hand, had not been created. If, said the speaker, this 
work of literary reconstruction is resumed with regard to the Soviet period in, 
say, a hundred years’ time, then the world will discover a new and completely 
unknown literature. 

The Soviet censorship came into existence on the fourth day after the October 
revolution (on October 28, 1917, Old Style), when it was promised that the 
measure would be only temporary. One week later, however, Lenin set up a press 
tribunal under the Revolutionary Tribunal, which tried writers accused of 
ideological deviations. This is virtually the situation today, the short-lived “thaw” 
notwithstanding. 

The writer’s chief aim, said Prof. Belinkov, is to get his work through the 
censorship, for then he need fear no severe reprisals, even when his work is 
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subjected to the fiercest criticism. The speaker named some of the opportunities 
that exist for evading the censor, and on this score expressed a certain optimism. 


Mr. V. M. Minyailo’s proposal that the term “recommendatory” be replaced 
by the epithet “directive” was accepted. by the speaker. In reply to Mr. H. 
Akhminov’s enquiry whether there had been any possibility of evading the 
censorship under Stalin, Prof. Belinkov said that there had, but within narrower 
limits. Many of those who had: voiced opposition under Stalin (Mandelshtam, 
Babel, etc.) lost their lives, whereas this was not true of similar writers under 
Khrushchev. In Prof. Belinkov’s view, Soviet literature had been “thoroughly 
routed” on Stalin’s instructions in the mid-thirties. Today, a big part in the 
suppression of writers is played by the Union of Writers. Sinyavsky and Daniel, 
for example, were tried at the behest of Fedin, who considered it essential to 
“lock up these rabid dogs.” Surkov compromised Pasternak’s reputation as a 
writer with Khrushchev. Fadeyev’s suicide was intimately connected with the 
denunciations he had made against numerous writers. 


In the ensuing discussion, Mr. A. A. Adamovich and Professor Natasha A. 
Belinkova pointed out the difficulty of distinguishing the place in literature of 
reader, critic, editor and censor. Mr. Leonid V. Vladimirov maintained that the 
censorship depraved Soviet readers’ tastes, but Mr. Yuri Y. Demin asserted that 
‘the Soviet reader feels a desire for good literature and is capable of recognizing 
it—although, of course, one should not generalize unduly. 


The next speaker, the former Soviet writer Anatoly V. Kuznetsov, dealt with 
the subject of “inner censorship.” His contribution was extremely emotional and, 
in contrast to that of Prof. Belinkov, pessimistic. He maintained that an “inner 
censor” lurks in the mind of every Soviet citizen, obsessing him constantly. In 
order to save the essential ideas contained in his work, the writer, he said, has to 
neutralize them by introducing ideological tirades. He is constantly obliged to 
make compromises with editors and censors, and so to “sell his soul.” At length, 
he develops a burdensome complex, the habit of self-censorship, which leads to 
his own destruction as a writer and to that of culture in general. Mr. Kuznetsov 
expressed his conviction that-the “crystal purity of genius” and hence the very 
existence of geniuses in the USSR is impossible. To pursue the calling of the 
writer there means, in his opinion, to consign oneself to “moral disintegration.” 
Everything of value i is written for the author’s own private satisfaction, ‘and i is in 
effect destined for his writing-desk, it is “work for the drawer.” Some of it, but - 
by no means all, finds its way into “samoizdat,” i.e., is published illegally. In the 
Soviet Union, writers assume the aspect of graphomaniacs. Their talent cannot 
develop, since it needs a public, an audience, to nurture it. Thus, what may 
literally be described as “deposits” of a better literature are accumulating, hidden 
away in their authors’ writing-desks or even buried in the ground; if they are 
discovered, the author is faced with the prospect of being sent by the security 
authorities to a psychiatrical hospital or of being arrested. 

“All writers, including Solzhenitsyn and Marchenko, exercise self-censorship, 
according to Kuznetsov. Sometimes they fondle the hope that the reader will be 
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able to read between the lines, but the art of conveying hints is not given to 
every writer, nor is every reader capable of discerning them. Many writers remain 
silent on crucial questions, but, said Kuznetsov, silence is an act not of courage 
. but of cowardice. Paustovsky’s .reticence when writing about eternal values 
cannot be admired as a feat. As for himself, Kuznetsov called himself a criminal 
running away from his conscience. 


First to comment on Kuznetsov’s report was Mr. Demin, who expressed the 
view that self-censorship was immanent in everyone, although far less pronounced 
in the West than in the Soviet Union. He postulated that self-censorship was the 
result of education or self-education, and pointed to the benefits it might bring 
if applied to the kind of pornographic films shown in the West. Soviet writers 
he divided into three groups: those who accept the prescriptions of the regime 
unreservedly; those who do not accept these prescriptions, but have come to 
` terms with them; and those who unreservedly reject them (e.g., such “rebels” as 
Solzhenitsyn, Pasternak and Akhmatova). Soviet writers naturally tried to get 
round the censorship, and the resulting conflict was driving them underground. 
Demin was convinced that there were literary geniuses in the USSR of whom the 
world knew nothing. The art of the writer, he went on, consisted in being able 
to tell the truth. It was with the “eternal values” that the writer should concern 
himself, but he should do so objectively. Paustovsky, as many of his colleagues, 
was often afraid to speak, but he always tried to be honest. Evading the censorship, 
said Demin, was difficult, but not impossible. As regards “writing for the drawer,” 
Mr. Demin remarked that it was always expedient for Soviet writers to keep 
something up their sleeve to push out at the first opportunity. 


Next to speak was Mr. Vladimirov, who described ‘inner censorship’ as a 
reflection of the ‘external’ censorship. Mr. Adamovich then brought out the fact 
that in the USSR a writer is not only the first reader of his work but also his own 
first critic, editor and censor; Mr. Albert Parry considered self-censorship as a 
self-restraining factor, and Mr. Akhminov attempted to determine the role played 
` in self-censorship by the material interest of the writer. 


On this last subject, Professor Arkady Belinkov illustrated a number of related 
questions by giving specific examples. Mikhail Sholokhov, for instance, has an 
“open account” which allows him even the luxury of a private aircraft, a con- 
sequence of the fact that he receives the same fee for the fortieth edition of his 
works as for the first. Other writers, on the other. hand, receive, according to 
their standing, 300-500 rubles per quire for the first edition and progressively less 
for each subsequent edition. Poets receive 1 ruble 40 kopeks a line. Fees are paid 
by the publishing houses, not the Writers’ Union, which merely confers a certain 
social status. Belinkov reminded his listeners that the Literary Fund, which 
sometimes helps writers in financial difficulties, was set up in the last century. 
The fund is formed from 16-percent deductions from authors’ fees, no account 
being taken of whether an author is a member of the Writers’ Union or not. 
Members, of course, have less difficulty in having their works published. Upon 
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concluding an agreement to produce an article, book, etc., authors receive a 25- 
percent advance, and as a result only too often become shackled by the publisher. 


To this, Mr. Vladimirov added that writers who in court cases appear for the 
prosecution (as obshchestvennye obviniteli) receive a substantial fee, an example being 
the trial of Sinyavsky and Daniel. 


At the morning session of January 6, Mr. Vladimirov delivered a paper on 
“Formal Censorship,” in which he examined the structure of the censorship 
system, which, he said, functioned smoothly and flawlessly. The punishment for 
publishing uncensored literature was eight years’ imprisonment. The supreme 
censoring authority was the Central Department for the Protection of Military 
and State Secrets in the Press, more commonly known as Glavlit.! The deputy 
heads of Glavlit were officials of the State Security Committee (KGB), many of 
whom had the rank of general. Spot checks on the work of the censors were 
made by a “super-control group.” The censors themselves, oa the basis of their 
instructions, such as lists of cities, factories, institutions, etc., not to be mentioned 
in the press, made final deletions with a red pencil and then noted down questions 
and made corrections with a blue one. As regards these latter, a compromise 
could be reached between editor and censor. The censor read the proofs of each 
text, not the manuscript, and affixed his stamp to each page read, retaining a set 
of proofs for himself. The censoring of newspapers, said Mr. Vladimirov, was a 
simpler and more rapid process. 

The speaker explained that a censor was required to have a grasp of political 
affairs (but not to be overcautious—such persons did not last long in the job), 
a flawless Party record, and a knowledge of literature. They were kept up to the 
mark by instructional seminars. Their remuneration was handsome. 


Occasionally, Mr. Vladimirov went on, a publication was either confiscated 
outright, or held back at the publisher’s at the censor’s request. In such cases, 
however, it was common for a number of copies to be stolen and find their way 
into the hands of the public. 

After this, Mr. Adamovich told of his experiences with the censor in Belorussia 
before World War I, and Professor Alexey Yakushev spoke on the censoring of 
translated foreign literature, observing that here it was the preface which received 
most attention. The speaker also pointed out that foreign scientific and other 
literature was often translated not for its content but on account of the status of 
the author and his position vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. 

Professor Natasha A. Belinkova, former literary editor of the journal Moskva, 
provided a great deal of new information on Soviet censorship of literature and 
works of criticism, mentioning that apart from official censors, a large number 
of other persons such as editors, critics, proof-readers, members of learned 
councils, commissions, etc., are involved in this activity. When a writer’s post- 
humous works are being prepared for publication, his friends and relatives are 
also called in as additional censors, and the more censors there are, the more 
distorted the author’s work becomes. There is no great difference between the 


1 See A. Gayev, “Soviet Censotship Today,” Bulletin, 1968, No. 1. 
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various Soviet literary journals, whether they have the reputation of being liberal 
or conservative, since all of them are subject to censorship and, to quote the late 
poetess Anna Akhmatova, all of them carry the slogan: “Proletarians of all 
countries, unite!’ 


Often the appearance in print of a liberal article is due to mere chance; for 
example, the editor may have been on leave or absent on a shopping expedition 
because word had gone round that umbrellas or other goods in short supply had 
suddenly appeared on sale. One way of smuggling liberal thoughts into print is 
by incorporating them into material published in the column devoted to small- 
scale reviews and memoirs, to be found in many journals, for such, so to speak, 
peripheral matter tends to attract the censor’s attention less. If a reviewer wishes 
to bring the work of a disgraced author to the attention of the public, he starts 
his article on a note of disapproval; for example, the opening paragraphs of 
Sinyavsky’s article on Pasternak attacked the novel Dr. Zhivago. When processing 
the article, Glavlit suggested that Sinyavsky omit this reference to the banned 
novel, thus actually helping him in his object of writing a favorable review of 
Pasternak’s work. In general, said the speaker, the editors are often stricter 
censors than Glavlit itself. Certain works by K. Chukovsky, such as the story 
entitled “Chukokoli,” did not come out at all, and through no fault of Glavlit. 
In the speaker’s view, the Soviet censorship distorts not only manuscripts but 
writers’ personalities as well; the history of Soviet literature contains examples 
of writers who were reduced to mental wrecks or physically eliminated, and of 
others who went voluntarily into “mental exile.” Emphasizing that the duty of 


` literature was to offer the reader something of immediate and something of 


permanent value, she claimed that in the Soviet Union this balance was upset. 
The ‘samoizdat? method was used to disseminate the work not only of contem- 
porary Soviet writers, but also of others long since dead, such as Bulgakov and 
Mandelshtam, to mention a few. 


In his paper on Soviet censorship of music, the former Soviet violinist and 
composer, Michael E. Goldstein, stressed the features shared in common by the 
structure of the Union of Writers and the Union of Composers, and said that 
Soviet music is artificially divided into two categories: ‘topical’ and ‘non-topical’ 
music. Permission to perform music taking subjects of current interest as its 
theme can be obtained in no time, whereas music which has been rated ‘non- 
topical’ either does not pass the censorship at all or waits a long time for pres- 


. entation to the public. The chief ideological supervisor of Soviet music, T. N. 


Khrennikov, composer and First Secretary of the Union of Composers, zealously 
makes sure that modern music presents Soviet life in a favorable light, and 
composers wishing to obtain money from the musicians’ fund for a new apartment 
or for other purposes have to write music that will be recognized as ‘topical’ by 
the Union of Composers. The speaker pointed out that censorship of musical 
journals is usually the function of critics employed for the purpose, since, as a 


` rule, the editors’do not read the articles, merely taking the critics’ verdict as a 


basis for rejection or acceptance. 
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Many composers also write “for the drawer,” but sometimes some twenty or 
thirty copies of a score which cannot be performed publicly are reproduced on a 
hectograph. 

At present, many well-known works by Soviet composers are not performed 
for political reasons. Shostakovich’s Thirteenth Symphony, for example, is not 
played because it is a setting of Yevtushenko’s poem Babiy yar. The speaker noted 
that sometimes the Minister of Culture, Mme. Yelizaveta Furtseva, intervenes in 
the musical sphere, acting as arbiter between composers and censors. “Classical” 
works (by Tchaikovsky, Mussorgsky, etc.) are not subject to censorship, whereas 
the term “modernism” has a pejorative flavor and works to which this label is 
applied cannot be played in the Soviet Union. Modern Western composers are 
judged solely on the basis of their ideological views; music by Communist 
composers is considered good music, but if they leave the Party they become bad 
composers. 

Prof. Goldstein expressed the view that Soviet musicians were ill equipped to 
play modern Western music, since one had to understand the music in order to 
play it properly. On the other hand, the listener’s ability to understand music 
depended in a high degree upon the quality of the performance, and here he was 
largely dependent upon what foreign radio broadcasts had to offer. In general, 
said Prof. Goldstein, Soviet music is under much stricter control than literature 
and certain other forms of creative activity. 


The morning session on January 7 was devoted to answering questions put 
to Mrs. Belinkova concerning the paper which she had read the previous day. 
Mr. Akhminov asked for a specific answer to the question of the precise points 
of conflict between the creative intelligentsia and the Soviet regime, adding that 
he had the impression that remarks made by some speakers suggested that the 
blame should not be placed on the actual censor. 


In this context Mrs. Belinkova reminded listeners that censorship was not 
carried out by the censor alone, but by various other bodies as well. Mr. Demin 
supplemented this by comparing the censor to a militiaman and stressed that it 
was better to refer, not to the censor as such, but to the censorship as a system 
which was a part of Soviet rule. Mr. Kuznetsov drew attention to the fact that 
everyone complained of censorship, even such people as Kochetov. Many 
untalented writers, he said, shifted the blame for their sub-standard works onto 
the censorship, which allegedly had ruined their works by its interference. The 
censors did not gain pleasure from their work, since they were afraid of being 
identified as the servants of the shadowy “They,” i.e., the powers-that-be. If 
manuscripts are submitted for approval to the Party Central Committee before 
reaching the censor, as is sometimes the practice of the editors of the journal 
Yunost, they are passed by the censors without comment. 

The former Soviet film producer I. I. Yeltsov then spoke on censorship in the 
cinema, noting that in this sphere it was more complex and intricate than in 
literature, because it covered all the processes leading up to the final making of a 
film, and could involve editors, the Union of Cinematographists, military censors, 
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the KGB, Glavlit, the Party Central Committee, consultants, etc. It was almost 
impossible to speak of creativity in the cinema because of constant interference 
in the film producer’s activities. The censor from the Ministry of Culture played 
a minor role in this context and often approved films for release which he had 
not seen. New films were often not seen by Soviet audiences, but were screened 
abroad or even “shelved.” 


In his address, David Floyd, of the London Daily Telegraph, broached the 
subject of the spread of Soviet censorship to foreign correspondents, whose 
normal duties were complicated by various bodies in the USSR. Foreign cor- 
respondents often had to omit parts of their reports, were forbidden to make 
telephone calls, were expelled from the country or refused visas to enter it, etc. 
Attempts had been made to induce correspondents to work for the Soviet 
authorities. Although no formal censorship was imposed on foreign correspond- 
ents in the USSR, systematic blackmail forced them to resort to self-censorship. 


In his address on censorship in the sphere of science, Prof. Yakushev noted 
that distortion by the censor is in a way encouraging, because this means that 
there are, in fact, things to be distorted in literature and science. This means in 
turn that a process of “de-ideologization” is taking place in the USSR, which 
confirms the instability of the Soviet system. This process has already reached the 
stage where many sciences are gradually erecting barriers against ideology, and 
the limits of scientific research are consequently widening. 


Mrs. Belinkova and Mr. Vladimirov replied by pointing out that Soviet 
sociologists have only very limited opportunities for research. Mr. Parry, how- 
ever, mentioned the successes achieved in the USSR by geneticists and cyber- 
neticians, and the attack on the Soviet system at present being carried out by 
sociologists. Prof. Alec Nove drew attention to the situation in which instructions 
from above could often be interpreted in two ways: where science was concerned, 
this sometimes opened up a loophole which could be used to further its 
development. 

In his report on ways of avoiding the vigilance of the censorship, Prof. 
Belinkov pointed out the following possibilities: (1) the censorship itself inad- 
vertently assists evasion, as some works are stamped “Top Secret” and this 
enables certain limited circles to have access to them; (2) the official publication 
of indexes of writers’ names makes it possible to establish which well-known 
figures have been rehabilitated (the fiftieth volume of the second edition of the 
Large Soviet Encyclopedia, for example, contains such a list); (3) passages in articles 
and books struck out by the censor can sometimes be reworded to convey 
essentially the same meaning; (4) in stage plays, the intonation of the voice can 
convey a seditious meaning; (5) foreign regimes or pre-Revolutionary Russian 
society can be criticized in such a way that the reader is made to see that they 
resemble the present Soviet regime; (6) by means of references to old issues of 
journals, it is possible to whet the reader’s appetite for works which are now 
banned; (7) a review of a work intended for publication in the same issue of a 
periodical but withdrawn after being banned by the censor may be overlooked by 
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the censor and so be published, thus drawing the reader’s attention to the existence 
of the work and perhaps even, by means of a now apparently meaningless cross- 
reference, to the fact that it has been banned from the issue; (8) another device is 
to quote the words of famous Soviet figures about a writer who is at present in 
disgrace (e.g., Gorky’s opinion of Zoshchenko), and then give a positive ap- 
praisal of the writer; (9) one can fight the censorship over every word in one’s’ 
work; (10) for various technical reasons, it is easier to make corrections in 
subsequent editions than to secure approval of the first; (11) one can review the 
work of foreign writers, to acquaint the Soviet reader with them; (12) the short- 
comings in backward countries can be enumerated, to convey the impression to 
the reader that similar deficiencies exist in the Soviet Union; (13) by banking on 
the inexperience of a particular censor, it is sometimes possible to refer to a 
“great Russian writer,” having, for example, Solzhenitsyn in mind, and in such 
cases the censor, who is unwilling to admit that he does not appreciate the 
meaning of the reference, may pass it; (14) works can be published by the 
‘samoizdat’ method; and (15) works banned by the Soviet censor can be sent 
abroad. 


The speaker pointed out that it is much easier to evade the censorship when 
writing a book than it is in the case of articles, and that sometimes the Soviet 
censors actually pass certain works by Soviet authors to publishing houses abroad 
without, however, allowing them to appear in the USSR. The speaker supplement- 
ed David Floyd’s remarks on the way in which foreign journalists are subjected 
to censorship by quoting cases in which arrests have been made and a ban placed 
on access to information (e.g., archives) needed by foreign newsmen. 


In the ensuing discussion speakers concentrated on the attitude that should 
be adopted by the West to the tug-of-war between writers and censors in the 
Soviet Union. Mr. Adamovich made the point that it was extremely difficult to 
decide in what cases reference in the Western press to specific Soviet writers 
suffering victimization would do them harm and when it might be of assistance 
to thern. 


Mr. Kuznetsov thought that the West should publicize the position of Soviet 
writers on all possible occasions, without exception. Before he left the Soviet 
Union he was always proud to see his name mentioned in the press abroad, 
although he never told anyone so. He agreed, however, that some Soviet writers 
preferred to see themselves attacked rather than praised in the West. In his 
opinion, when Western commentators on Soviet literature managed to grasp the 
real meaning behind what a Soviet’ author wrote and to detect the anti-Soviet 
elements it might contain, this would not cause the author in question any 
additional harm, since his opinions would be just as closely studied in his own 
country and the presence of informers must always be reckoned with. Publicity 
given to a Soviet writer in the Western press could, indeed, be instrumental in 
protecting him from harsh repressive measures. rv 


Mr. Vladimirov felt there was no simple answer to this question. Sometimes 
the Western observer was well advised to refrain from speculating in print as to 
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what a particular writer was trying to say, and simply reproduce his words 
without comment, while in other cases “decipherment” of the author’s meaning 
seemed advisable. 


Mr. V. Zorza thought that when attempting to define the ‘ opposition’ elements 
in a writer’s work, the Western critic should stress that the writer concerned was 
a Soviet patriot and for this reason was honestly speaking his mind. 


Some of the discussants recommended that when works banned by the Soviet 
censorship were published in the West they should be preceded by a foreword to 
the effect that the work was a ‘samoizdar’ copy which had come into the publishers’ 
hands fortuitously. 


Mr. D. S. Anin expressed the hope that all the fresh information offered at the 
symposium would appear in book form as soon as possible, maintaining that for 
this purpose the present situation was particularly favorable in view of the fact 
that in the West the number of adherents of the Moscow brand of Communism 
had dwindled. 

Mrs. N. A. Poplyuiko urged maximum publicity for progressive Soviet 
writers without direct reference to their anti-Soviet attitude. This was the 
technique recommended to her by acquaintances in Moscow in 1969. For example, 
if Solzhenitsyn were elected to some Academy in the West, the news report should 
do no more than say that the sole reason for bestowal of such an honour was the 
desire to recognize Solzhenitsyn’s literary talents. 

Mr. Adamovich made the point that all the elements in the present battle by 
writers against the censorship have existed throughout the Soviet period, viz., 
‘samoizdat, writing in Aesopian language, and various other forms of evasion. 
He was able to corroborate this by cases known to him personally while he was 
a writer in Belorussia before World War II. He also recalled how gratified he had 
felt in 1928 on discovering that he had been quoted in the Belorussian émigré 
press, and how he never regretted this publicity, even when it led to his arrest 
and imprisonment. 

Dr. Schulz, who had to return to Munich before the end of the Symposium, 
expressed thanks to the participants on behalf of the Institute Directorate for 
contributing to the success of the meeting, also to the principal organizer, Mr. 
E. L. Crowley, and his assistants. 

Mr. Max Hayward summed up the Symposium, saying that the contribution 
made to it by such very recent defectors to the West had confirmed many of the 
surmisings of Western students of Soviet literature, in addition to providing 
detailed information and examples which cast a flood of light on all those aspects 
of the Soviet censorship system hitherto shrouded in mystery. He subscribed 
fully to the view, expressed by the Dr. Schulz and other speakers,t it was out- 
standing among all the conferences staged by the Institute, and looked forward to 
seeing the proceedings published i in English and Russian, and perhaps in other 
languages as well. 

H. S. 
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Comment 


On January 23 of this year, the Institute for the Study, of the USSR was given 
the distinction of being mentioned by name—even if its name, not for the first 
time, was misquoted—in the Soviet press. In its issue for that day, Pravda, organ 
of the Party Central Committee, published a fesi//eton by its special correspondent 
L. Demin, which purported to describe the activities of “gentlemen from various 
countries” who are “filling the ideological vacuum” in Indonesia.! 

By means of skillful juxtaposition, it is subtly suggested that the more serious 
af these activities, promoted by countries among which the United States and 
Western Germany are specifically mentioned, are only part of a process of 
bringing influence to bear upon Indonesian public opinion by introducing a mass 
of books and other information media, of the dubious value of which the tows 
of detective and Wild West stories in their gaudy dustcovers, displayed in 
Indonesian bookshops, are not untypical. The impression is conveyed that among 
the “pseudo-scientific,” “academic-looking” volumes complained of are “scientific 
works” (here the quotation marks are Mr. Demin’s own) of the Institute for the 
Study of the USSR, which, so it is said, include books in Russian obviously 
despatched with a view to “speculating upon the Indonesians’ interest in the 
Russian language.” 

So far as the intention of Mr. Demin’s account is concerned, no comment ot 
direct reply is perhaps necessary, but it may be pointed out, as a matter of accuracy, 
that the Institute for the Study of the USSR, while it has its readers in Indonesia, 
does not despatch any of its Russian-language editions either to private individuals 
or to public bodies such as the “largest public library in the Indonesian capital” 
which Mr. Demin mentions. 


* 


At about the same time but in an entirely different connection, the Institute 
was again mentioned in the press, this time by the well-known Italian political 
commentator Augusto Guerriero in the issue for January 28 of the Milan news- 
paper Corriere della Sera. Without naming either the author he quotes or the issue 
of the publication concerned, Mr. Guerriero cites “a German review published 
by the Institute for the Study of the USSR” as maintaining certain views on the 
Sino-Soviet conflict. Mr. Guerriero immediately dismisses these views as “pleas- 
antries,” and proceeds to advance a very different interpretation, in the process 





1 A full translation of the feur/leton is given in this issue of the Bulletin (pp. 60—61). 


quoting extensively from an article by Dr. T. C. Rhee published in the issue for 
January 1970 of the London journal The World Today.? 

It appears that the views quoted in summary form and equally summarily 
dismissed by Mr. Guerriero are those of Mr. Herman F. Akhminov (Achminow), 
published in an article of his (written, in the main, in the fall of 1967) on “The 
Soviet Leadership and the Atom Bombs in China.”3 One may, if one wishes, 
compare the performance of the two writers: on the one hand, as stated, Mr. 
Guerriero quotes extensively from Dr. Rhee, and a closer examination of Dr. 
Rhee’s article shows that Mr. Guerriero relies upon him, even for certain turns 
of phrase, rather more than he admits; on the other hand, Mr. Akhminov’s views, 
unconventional as they may be, are backed up by a wealth of evidence covering 
a period of several years and international relations extending far beyond the 
Sino-Soviet sphere. However that may be, the important point is that, as stated 
in all publications of the Institute, the views expressed in these publications are 
those of their authors and are not to be construed as representing those of the 
Institute. Moreover, Mr. Akhminov’s article was preceded by an editorial note 
stating that it was designed to broaden the discussion on the “content and limits” 
of the Sino-Soviet conflict and it appeared especially well suited for this purpose 
in that it “sets its face against the disturbing conformity of the views currently 
accepted.” 

Finally, it may be pointed out that ever since the first signs of the Sino-Soviet 
conflict began to appear, the Institute has published articles presenting a variety 
of views on the subject. 





2 T. C. Rhee, “Sino-Soviet Military Conflict and the Global Balance of Power,” The World Today, 
The Royal Institute of International Affairs, London, January 1970. 


3 Herman F. Achminow, “Die Sowjetfuhrung und die Atombomben in China,” Sowjetsrudten, 
No, 23, Institute for the Study of the USSR, Munich, 1967. 
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ARTICLES 


Problems of Communism 


JAN S. PRYBYLA 


The acid test of human societies is whether they broaden the range of human 
freedom, that is, raise the quality of individual life. The enrichment of the 
individual human being’s condition, the enlargement of his freedom, has many 
dimensions of which material well-being is an important but not necessarily the 
decisive component. The gain in freedom is measured by the number of choices 
open to the individual and the extent to which these choices can actually be 
exercised by him. Slavery is the absence of choice; servitude represents limited 
choice, and the movement away from slavery and servitude toward freedom is 
a progression from no choice or little choice to a broadening range of feasible 
alternatives. To merit the appellation “free,” human societies must guarantee 
their individual members a wide and expanding spectrum of effective choice, 
the only fundamental qualification being that the choice of one individual does 
not hinder, restrict or prevent that of another. This enlargement of the range of 
effective decision-making cannot be restricted to individuals defined by this or 
that group, ethnic characteristics or social class; it must extend to every person, 
` although the precise areas within which the bulk of the individuals’ decision- 
wielding takes place may differ. The ultimate beneficiary of all laws, rules and 
policies of society must be the individual member of that society, treated as an 
equal among equals and as the raison d’être of society. To the philosophes of the 
Enlightenment these were self-evident truths, the evidence being arrived at 
through the use of reason and the rejection of superstition, both institutionalized 
and visionary. The enhancement of individual man was to be sought in the 
exercise of untrammeled thought, by patient and empirical investigation of the 
laws of nature as applied to inanimate things and to beings, and not by recourse 
to the divine right of kings or to the promise of utopias built of belief or imagina- 
tion. The invisible hand which provided men with the material wherewithal of 
life was shorn of mystique, secularized, quantified, marketized. For all its rough- 
ness, it was the analytical expression of the philosophical postulate that the 
individual is the foundation, essence and final object of human societies. With 
few exceptions, the enlightened despots of the time failed, or were unwilling, to 
grasp the message of the philosophes. It was accepted by them as a diverting fad 
with which to while away the time of day, a mark of being progressive. Except 
in America, the marketization of the economy and the democratization of politics, 
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especially the latter, were the work of centuries—a see-saw process the refinement 
of which occupies us to this day. In Russia, it never really happened. 


* 


The tragedy of Marxism is not that it got into the hands of the likes of Stalin 
and his lumpen bureaucrats in a country where the message of the Enlightenment 
was late in coming and slow to take root, but that it saw men in the aggregate, 
as derivatives rather than as the flesh and blood of a social entity. Marx and his 
Soviet followers were concerned too much with Man and too little with men. 
To them, the individual was the quotient arrived at by dividing Society by the 
number of its members instead of society’s being the sum of individual human 
beings with certain carefully defined, balanced and checked rights of its own. 
Marx, it is said, put Hegel on his head. He did more than that: he distorted the 
substance of human striving by his macro approach to life. In so doing, he 
fashioned a formidable theoretical engine designed to suit the needs of men of 
totalitarian temper and turnkey inclinations. To Stalin, bread was always an 
intermediate good and steel a final one. This was less of a distortion of Marxism 
than is often thought. For all its liberal rhetoric and humanistic trappings and 
with due allowance for Marx’s early Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts, what 
matters in the Marxist scheme is Man and his labor in the aggregate and in the 
socially necessary abstract, not man as a single, private, real entity. The individual 
in Marx is a residual claimant on the Society of Man, not unlike the kolkhoznik 
of Stalin’s bleak world. The problem of Communism today, as it always has been, 
is to reverse the Marxian priorities, to put flesh on the human being, to place 
man not above but before society, and recognize not just his potential strength 
in the aggregate but his individual dignity and private weaknesses as well. The 
Communists are skilled at understanding vast movements of history, the swell 
of popular discontent and the vistas of power seizure it opens. But they are poor 
judges of men in the singular and the lower case. They are bold where the mass 
is concerned and panic when confronted with a Solzhenitsyn or a Pasternak. 
The manifestation of their disarray is a compulsive grabbing for the club, the 
forced labor camp, and the insane asylum. 

Flowing from the Marxist priorities imbedded in a police mentality is an 
abiding distrust of the individual. Anybody Society cannot see is probably up 
to no good, and even if what he does and what he says takes place in full view 
of Society and within earshot of its servants, he may still be up to no good. 
There remains always that which he does not do or say. So he has to be checked 
and informed upon, supervised and rectified, just in case. Communist societies 
have institutionalized the informer: not necessarily the professional sleuth, but 
the ordinary, usually unwilling, almost always coerced citizen. They have intro- 
duced apprehension and suspicion into interpersonal relations and have exerted 
themselves to impose stark unity upon multiplicity. Men must be turned into 
the model of Man, they must conform, be turned into one. Multiplicity and 
variety of choice are seen as anarchy, not as the very manifestation of life itself.- 
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Efforts are made to narrow down the range of individual alternatives in the 
process of raising living standards by vesting meaningful choice in the single 
employer, producer and distributor of goods and by replacing individual with 
communal consumption in areas where private choice should rightly be exercised 
in the interest of a fuller development of the individual human person. Privacy 
becomes the enemy. It is seen as potentially subversive of the community. The 
injection of fear and distrust into ordinary, everyday human contacts, the pervasive 
self-censorship, the worry about whether one is not straying too far or too 
obviously from the ideal model of Socialist Man, the resultant bowing and 
curtsying and scraping of heels among the employees of the single corporation 
are fruits of the Marxian belief that it is men in the aggregate who count and who 
are the movers and makers of history. As one goes eastward into the Communist 
world, one becomes uneasily aware that the problem of Communism has less to 
do with levels of living than with levels of freedom. It is conceivable that not 
only the Soviets but also the Chinese will in a more or less distant future manage 
to provide their citizens with quantities and perhaps even qualities of goods 
and services consistent with the preservation of political viability. In the Soviet 
Union, at any rate, things are materially better than they used to be even a few 
short years ago, and they will probably get better. All this, however, says little 
about the range of choice open to the individual in matters other than shoes and 
printed dresses and a few extra, rather modest appurtenances of material well- 
being. One could in fact argue that the easing of material discomfort may convince 
a not unimportant section of the people that the game is worth the candle. The 
narrow range of choice in other than economic consumer goods may yet come 
to be regarded as the necessary ingredient of material progress. The internalization 
of totalitarianism by the individual cannot be dismissed offhand. Police states 
with respectably high levels of living have been known to exist and prosper. 
The engineers and the mathematicians are working on tools of central control 
over complex modern societal mechanisms, to supplement the already appalling 
array of the center’s arsenal of controls over the individual. Orwell’s view of the 
future has at least as much to say for it as the view which postulates an inevitable 
progression of mankind from the realm of slavery to that of freedom. The grim 
perspective is repulsive to men bred in the traditions of the Enlightenment, but 
it does raise the fundamental question whether freedom is the natural condition 
of man and not an accident of history limited in time and geographic location. 
The “self-evidence” of individual freedom of the philosophes was not, as we have 
seen, a revelation, a psychic experience. On the contrary, it was to be arrived at 
through the exercise of a certain type of reasoning, a reasoning which postulated 
the overriding importance of the individual human being and which saw society 
as one vehicle through which individual self-expression could be attained, that is, 
as the instrument and servant of individual men. Such, in spite of all denials, is 
not the postulate of Marxism, certainly not of Marxism-Leninism. According 
to these, man comes into his own only when he recognizes the necessity of 
transforming himself into the Man-image, when he becomes one with society, 
indistinguishable from it—a modern doll that walks, and talks, and does pro- 
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grammed things. In practice, this means that he surrenders to (usually unrepre- 
sentative) representatives the right to define his personality. Liberman spoke 
of the “petty tutelage” exercised by the center over the planning periphery, the 
reluctance of the state to hand over to state enterprise managers rather innocuous 
bits and pieces of decision-making power. The problem is bigger than that: it is 
tutelage ingrained in social philosophy, and unless that is reversed, Libermanism 
will remain what it has been to date—the petty and not overly successful tinkering 
with an economy built in pyramid fashion but from the top down. 


A second problem of Marxism and the Marxist-Leninist societies which 
emanate from it is the assumption of collective hatred as the catalyst of the 
historical process. Class hate has through the centuries moved mankind forward 
and upward, a hate fueled by antagonisms in the economic basis of society. It is a 
poor assumption on which to build the future society of harmony, for it tends 
to linger on well into the hypothetical lower stage of Communism, which, for 
all we know, may last a very long time. It is a shaky foundation on which to` 
conduct international relations with those unfortunate enough to be still enacting 
pre-socialist history. The essence of the Marxian dialectic is that which divides, 
not that which the opposites have in common. It is a miserable view of man 
and men, and the final cure is no better than the presumed disease: the fusion of 
individual men into oneness, the drabness of unity. The attribution of hatred to 
men in the mass and the elevation of that vile emotion to the rank of the mover 
of history in pre-Communist times reflects adversely on the whole enterprise. 
. It is the excuse for the perpetuation of suspicion and surveillance, the bill of 
rights of the KGB, and the rarionale for “revolutionary vigilance”—that is, for 
snooping into private lives, for the whisperings, halftruths, denunciations, and 
fear of the new society. There is a dearth of empathy in the Marxian scheme, a 
lack of simple humanity which no amount of footnote references to liberal 
thinkers of the past can blot out. 


The Marxian concept of social classes defined by reference to the ownership 
of the means of production raises further problems. Although every Marxist 
would probably stoutly deny it, it is the embryonic form of the doctrine of the 
elect, an updated, scientifically-sounding restatement of the divine right of 
monatchs. The proletariat has been picked by history for salvation, but since 
even men of the proletariat, taken collectively, cannot be trusted to know what 
is truly in their historical interest, the effective decision-making power of the 
elect class is shifted from the proletarians to their representatives anointed and 
appointed by history to lead them. The vanguard of the chosen, the Communist 
Party and State apparatus, cheerfully shoulder the burden. But since individually 
and collectively they, too, have their failings, the burden of leading the chosen 
out of the wilderness of capitalist exploitation into the promised land is further 
shifted to a smaller group of leaders—frequently onto the willing shoulders of a 
single man who enshrines within himself all the presumed qualities of his fol- 
lowers. Decision-making is concentrated in a priestly coterie and the future society 
of equals is built on the most flagrant inequality of power and influence. Thus, 
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the built-in disregard for the individual extends even to the theoretically elect 
class. In such a setting, the conceptual error of defining social classes exclusively 
by reference to the ownership of the means of production—the obsession with 
one-way relationships—need only be mentioned in passing. 


The belittling of man is also buttressed by the propensity to see men primarily 
as producers. It may legitimately be argued that the concentration on production 
endows human labor with a special aura, most clearly seen in the Ricardians’ 
persistent search for a labor-based explanation of the value of commodities. But 
to tarry too long on man’s function as the maker of things is to run the risk of 
overlooking the purpose of production, which is the satisfaction of final human 
wants. Translated into policy, it becomes the postponement of personal con- 
sumption, if not always—as with the Maoists—the dread of final goods. It is a 
handy view to hold in times of early economic development, but it has a tendency 
to stick with one, as it has done with the post-Stalin Soviets. The reshuffling of 
investment priorities in the USSR and elsewhere in the Communist world has 
not been simply a problem of economics; it carries with it the connotation of a 
much deeper revisionism, and here as elsewhere the leaders have hesitated. “A 
veritable merry-go-round,” Sik has called it, “.. „production for production... 
[leaving] the people with crumbs.” Even when the crumbs add up to bread, the 
attitude is hard to eradicate. The transition from capital-forming as the first 
priority to mass consumption demands in the Communist world not merely a 
shift in emphasis but a veritable qualitative transformation of value scales. 


There is in Marxism a strong element of utopianism, a powerful vision which 
pervades the elaborate analytical apparatus both of Marx’s economics and of his 
social philosophy. At the end of the dialectical road there is full Communism, 
the highest and purest expression of mankind: the socialists are consciously and 
deliberately building it, others—the capitalists and the feudals—inexorably, in 
spite of their subjective wishes, are moving toward it. Marx’s utopian socialist 
mentors, frequently dismissed by him as wrong- and light-headed, have left an 
imprint on the Marxian scheme that is far from negligible and which in moments 
of stress has all but taken over the overtly scientific framework of the Marxian 
argument. The existence of a vaguely defined but emotionally uplifting goal 
carries with it the danger that the allegedly progressive end will be used to justify 
regressive and repressive means to attain it. This, in fact, is what happened in the 
Soviet Union and other Communist countries. The vision of the future dwarfs 
man in the present. It can be and has been used to rationalize forms of behavior 
that could not stand on their own merit, and encourages those in charge of 
society to interpret current conditions in the future conditional. On the other 
hand, freedom, as defined before, is not a distant objective but a pressing issue 
of the moment. Freedom is the incremental growth of effective individual choice, 
not a final outcome at which one arrives some day. One does not inaugurate 
freedom in 1980 or 1984 but reaches for it or denies it every day. However laudable 
the purpose of a society, it cannot be treated as a scarce item in a plexiglass 
display window. Visionary societies are likely to be inhumane in practice because 
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their founders most often are those to whom the dream is all and the way to the 
dream is of small account.! Visionaries have strong fanatic propensities, fanaticism 
being—among other undesirables—the acceptance of cruelty now for the sake 
of a hypothetical beneficent payoff later. Visionary societies spawn a priestly 
caste to interpret the oracles. At close range the priests turn out to be policemen, 
prosecutors, hangmen and bureaucrats. 


* 


Centrally planned societies of Marxist-Leninist lineage lay claim to the 
attainment of rapid rates of economic growth without business cycles and 
without unemployment. The assertion requires careful hedging. First, allowing 
that growth has been fast, it has also been lopsided, most impressive in those 
sectors not directly or immediately concerned with individual human welfare. 
The correction of this imbalance comes up, as we have seen, against obstacles 
that are not purely technical but, on the contrary, are deeply rooted in a particular 
conception of the meaning of life which relegates the individual to somewhere near 
last place. Second, rapid rates of growth in production are not characteristic of 
all Communist systems at all times: the experience of China and Czechoslovakia 
in the sixties suggests that there are important exceptions to the rule. Third, at 
comparable stages of economic development, other societies have shown growth 
rates that were not unlike, or better than, those of the fastest-growing Communist 
economies: the United States, Japan, Taiwan and South Korea are among the 
most obvious instances. Perhaps more significant is the fact that rapid growth in 
non-Communist developing systems has tended to be less costly in terms of 
individual human freedom that it has been in the Soviet Union, China, Eastern 
Europe and elsewhere in the Communist world. A serious limitation of the 
economist’s measure of progress is that his indices address themselves to only 
one or two dimensions of choice expansion. His welfare functions are too im- 
precise and restrictive. One should be able to set the expansion of social choice 
implicit in producing an extra ton of wheat against the narrowing of private 
choice involved in collectivization, the benefit of a ten-percent rate of industrial 
growth against the moral disutility of having to disseminate one’s thoughts by 
the expedient of ‘samizdat? Such a multidimensional, interdisciplinary notion of 
‘growth would probably come up with the (to some) startling conclusion that 
Communist societies have experienced in the course of their existence so far a 
net loss of individual human freedom despite often spectacular rates of growth 
in material production. The computerization and streamlining of a vast bureauc- 





1 A good example of what one might call the “discounted human sacrifice” approach to the Marxian 
vision is given by Frederic Morton, author of The Rothschilds and Snow Gods. He says: “Some of the 
utopias perpetrated in Marx’s name may be appalling. But it’s his spirit, not his specifics that speaks 
to me... . The sound of history has never been a tinkle” (The New York Times Book Renew, January 18, 
1970, p. 40). The “specifics” involved the annihilation in Soviet Russia of some twenty million people 
in half as many peace-time years. The sound of history has always been a tinkle, but only to sensitive, 
discriminating and compassionate ears. 
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racy ostensibly for the sake of economic efficiency is likely to close the few 
remaining loopholes through which the individual can still escape the embrace 
of modern paternalism. 


The Communist claim to smooth growth—that is, growth without disruptive 
booms and recessions—is not borne out by a close scrutiny of the facts. In the 
course of its development, the Soviet Union has experienced politically-induced 
business cycles and more recently slowdowns and spurts traceable to problems 
in the lagging sectors, difficulties of coordination, sluggishness of administrative 
adjustments, misreading of demand trends and elasticities, and imperfect internal 
consistency of the plans. The great depression in China between 1959 and 1962 
and the chaos of the last two years have been evident even though quantitative 
data on the economy have not been allowed to trickle out. The nature and mani- 
festation of Communist economic cycles call for more thorough study than they 
have received so far, but their existence is demonstrable. 


The absence of unemployment in Communist economies is likewise a myth. 
Stalin abolished unemployment by a simple #kaz to that effect. But frictional, 
seasonal and structural unemployment as well as not-so-well-hidden under- 
employment remained. The prevalence of drones, i.e., underemployed persons, 
in the Soviet labor market is at least beginning to be tacitly recognized. The 
presence of millions of urban unemployed in China and the concomitant problem 
of “social youths” are attested by repeated campaigns to shift vast numbers 
of people from the cities to the countryside. 


The argument outlined here will not be popular either with Western social 
reformers who consider themselves Marxists or with the Communists, who, 
in our view, are the true inheritors and continuators of Marx’s message. 
Western social democrats have contributed to the expansion and consolidation 
of individual freedom in large part because they reject what is most essential in 
Marx: the concept of men in the aggregate, which overshadows the intrinsic 
worth of individual man, the assumption of class antagonism as the mover and 
shaper of history, the view which attaches primary importance to ownership of 
the means of production as a, criterion for defining social classes, the implication 
of violence flowing from economic antagonism and hatred, the treatment of 
man primarily as producer, and the vision of internalized conformity and oneness 
in society. Most Western social democrats have eschewed.mandatory adminis- 
trative central planning and have settled for persuasive planning using the 
market mechanism. They have become neo-Keynesians with Marxist semantics 
to cheer them on, and for the most part have acted as men of the Enlightenment. 
The Communists—not just the Stalinists—have absorbed and nurtured the 
major philosophical strains in Marx, and have ended up with a police state. To 
humanize Marx is to deny him, for it is to find in him that which does not exist. 
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The problems of Communism center on the need for operational Communist 
systems to overcome the legacy of Marx which they, rather than Western social 
democracy, have understood correctly and implemented in its true spirit and 
intent. 


Improvement of the human condition thrives on little acts of human kindness, 
multiplied until they pervade the social body; not on monumental schemes for 
the betterment of Humanity. The role of long-range perspective consists in dis- 
creetly correcting, not determining, present individual and household behavior. 
The function of society is to enable man to express himself more fully, not to 
mold him into a microcosm of the collective. These simple truths are spurned 
by Marx and rejected by his creation—the Communist society. 


CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Economy 


A Comparison of Retail Prices in the USA, USSR and 
Western Europe in April 1969 


A similar contribution was made by the same author to the Bulletin some two years 
ago (Keith Bush, “A Comparison of Retail Prices in the USA, USSR and Western 
Europe,” Bulletin, 1967, No. 11). This referred to the situation in April—May, 1967. The 
present contribution attempts a more complete and more reliable comparison relating 
to April—May, 1969. Its publication has unfortunately been delayed by technical 
considerations, 


The following survey lists the retail prices of 173 consumer goods and services 
that were, for the most part personally, observed in New York, Moscow, London, 
Paris and Munich during late April and early May 1969. 

Every attempt was made to select goods and services of a similar nature and 
quality. Most items were visually checked by the author, and the prices were 
subsequently compared with lists compiled by long-term residents of the respec- 
tive cities in order to achieve as representative a sample of each as possible. 
In many instances, retail prices in the cities surveyed were undoubtedly higher 
than in other parts of the countries concerned, but these were partially or wholly 
offset by higher average earnings. 

Wherever possible in the Western cities, the prices of foodstuffs were noted 
in at least three suburban supermarkets and an average price taken. In Moscow, 
the prices refer to foodstuffs sold in the state retail stores except where the items 
in question just were not on sale there. In late April, this applied to veal, pork, 
new potatoes, carrots, onions, tomatoes and strawberries: for these, the kolkhoz 
market prices are listed. 

‘The standards for most consumer durables and clothing were set by photo- 
graphs and descriptions taken from the latest issues of a US mail order catalogue. 
The lowest prices for comparable goods found in large central department stores 
were used. Appreciably lower prices were noted in discount stores, but they 
were not employed since these trade outlets, while common in the United States, 
are still relatively unknown in Western Europe and have no equivalent in the 
USSR. The comparison is thus weighted slightly against the US housewife, who 
is able to purchase appliances, etc., as well as foodstuffs in bulk at lower prices. 

In the United States and Western Europe, it was possible to find a common 
brand name for several products, including corn flakes, cocoa, chocolate, instant 
coffee, brandy (cognac), Scotch whisky, soap, detergents, scouring powder, 
toothpaste, razor blades, electric razors, toilet tissues, cameras, films and girdles. 
For other items, a very detailed specification was employed, which could not 
be reproduced here for reasons of space. 


Adjustments to prices were made where necessary to ensure greater-com- 
parability. Thus, unlike the New York, Paris and Munich prices for a diaper 
(nappy) service, the London price did not cover a free initial issue of diapers; 
an extra charge was therefore added to the monthly charge quoted, to cover the 
amortization of 60 diapers over a period of twelve months. Similarly, the monthly 
telephone rental in New York included 75 free local calls; the value of these was 
accordingly deducted. 

Although the quality and finish of most consumer goods on sale in the USSR 
have shown a marked improvement during the last five years or so, they still lag 
in many respects behind Western standards. Despite all efforts, the quality of 
some goods and services remained sadly incomparable. For instance, in the 
Western cities the price of half-a-fluid-ounce of “Miss Dior” was noted; the best 
available perfume in the Soviet state stores visited was very much less expensive, 
but it was also somewhat less subtle. Prolonged and involved research would 
have been necessary to assess the comparability of the various oral contraceptives, 
and so on. But the most vital area where comparability could not be fully achieved 
was that of rents for living accommodation. The specification called for the 
average monthly rent of a modest three-roomed unfurnished apartment con- 
taining fifty square meters of living space in a good state of repair, exclusive of 
services, located in a middle-class outer suburban area and not adjacent to 
obnoxious objects such as a gasworks, tramline, railroad, elevated motorway, etc. 
In the first place, very few Soviet families of four persons enjoy so much living 
space: the average amount of living space per capita in Moscow at the beginning 
of 1968 was less than nine square meters.! We therefore calculated what a hypo- 
thetical apartment of fifty square meters would cost to rent at the Moscow 
average of 1.60 rubles per square meter per year.? In the Western cities, on the 
other hand, the average apartments appeared to be considerable larger, but each 
city, not surprisingly, had differing norms. The London price is an authoritative 
estimate based upon a calculation by the Ministry of Housing, which gave an 
average rental of 1s. 9d. per square foot. The Munich and Paris figures are 
informed estimates by the respective housing authorities, while that for New York 
is the mean of many estimates. The author would welcome more authoritative and 
comparable data. 

With regard to automobiles, apart from the Fiat-124 listed as a second item 
under the category of “medium car,” the medium and small cars chosen were 
respectively: in New York, the Rambler and Volkswagen 1500; in Moscow, the 
Moskvich M-412 and Zaporozhets Zap-966; in London, the Ford Corsair and 
Mini-850; in Paris, the Renault R-16 and R-10; and in Munich, the Ford Taunus 
17M and Volkswagen 1200. The annual insurance premia cited are the legal 
minimum premia for third-party insurance.’ Third-party motor insurance is not 
yet obligatory in the USSR, but is expected to become so during 1970. 


1 Derived from Narodnoye khozyaistvo SSSR » 1967 godu. Statistichesky yezbegodnik (The National 
Economy of the USSR in 1967: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1968, pp. 28 and 685. 

2 G. Polyak, Byudzbet Mosksy (Moscow’s Budget), Moscow, 1968, p. 174. 

3 See The Times, London, March 5, 1969. 
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Retail Prices of Goods and Services in Local Currencies 
(Except where otherwise noted, unit of measurement = 1 Kilogram) 


GRAIN PRODUCTS 


New York Moscow London 

(Dollars) (Rubles) (Sterling) 
Wheat Flour... 0... ccc e cece cence eee 0.26 0.42 1s, 3d. 
White Bread (unwrapped, unsliced) .... 0.55 0.28 1s.11d. 
Rye Bread (unwrapped, unsliced) ...... 0.77 0.24 2s. 9d. 
Noodles (pasta, macaroni) ............ 0.66 0.58 4s, Od. 
Polished Rice 2.0.0... sce eee cee eeenee 0.50 0.88 3s. 4d. 
Corn Flakes ...... cece e cece eee oie 0.96 — 4s. 8d. 
Oatmeal (psberto) 6.6 cece teens 0.51 0.30 2s. 2d. 


MEAT AND POULTRY 


Roasting Beef... .. ccc eee eee eee eee 1.96 2.00 17s. 7d. 
Sirloin Steak... ... eee eee cee eee 2.30 2.96 188, 8d. 
ALE T wneiiecnocniaed seas rent 3 3.75 3.00 £1. 0s.10d. 
Loin of Pork ........0. 20. ccc eee eee 1.10 3.00 12s. id. 
Pork Chops .......sc cece eee eeeeeee 1.10 2.64 13s. 2d. 
MUON. an. ek. temes Gates 1.10 1.90 9s.11d. 
Leg: of Lamb: una anise wales 1.87 — 10s. 3d. 
Chicken (frozen) ...........0..00 eee 0.70 2.65 7s. 2d. 
Goose (frozen) csocsi veerts nennen 1.96 2.00 12s. id. 
Duck (frozen) 2... ec eee eee eee ee 1.30 "2.20 9s. 2d. 
Turkey (frozen) 6.22... eee eee eee eee ee 0.65 2.75 7s. 8d. 
Bacon (lean, choice) ........-...+4545 2.17 2.60 14s. 4d. 
Ham (cooked, sliced) ........222000. 2.61 3.70 £1. 2s. Od. 
Minced Beef (ground chuck) .......... 1.52 2.00 9s.11d. 
Canned Corned Beef ........-....00-. 1.60 — 14s. 1d. 
Canned Luncheon Meat .............- 1.29 2.85 8s. 4d. 
Sausages (commonest variety) .......-.. 1.95 3.00 7s. 8d. 
Sausages (Frankfurter type) ..........- 1.95 1.75 lis. 7d. 
FISH 
Fresh Salmon . oo... cee eee eee e eee eee 2.15 5.60 £1. 3s. id. 
Fresh Herring 2.2.0.0... 0 222er nenn 1.35 0.94 58. 6d. 
Frozen Fillet of Cod ........ ec eee cee 1.08 0.77 8s. 1d. 
Frozen Fish Fingers ............ wees 1.08 1.35 10s. 3d. 
Canned Pink Salmon .............4-- 1.54 2.32 12s, 9d. 
Canned Herring .........-. 0000. sen 1.29 2.64 48. 5d. 
Canned Tuna ...- cece eee e eee e eens 1.85 3.32 10s. 9d. 
Canned Sardines .........ceeeeeeeeee 1.50 4.13 13s. 2d. 


SUGAR AND CONFECTIONERY 


Granulated White Sugar ............. 0.25 0.94 1s. 8d. 
Coca: een 1.78 5.10 9s. 2d. 
Plain Chocolate (100 Gram Bar) ....... 0.29 1.20 1s. 3d. 
Milk Chocolate (100 Gram Bar) ....... 0.25 1.60 1s. 3d. 
Boiled Sweets (assorted flavors) ....... 1.73 2.00 9s. 2d. 
Plain Vanilla Ice Cream ..........00.. 0.95 1.80 5s. 2d. 


New York Moscow London 

Dollars) (Rubles) (Sterling) 
Butter (unsalted) .............. eee eee 1.95 3.60 78. 2d. 
Margarine .... cece cece cece cence ees 1.08 1.80 4s. 5d. 
Vegetable Oil (1 Liter) ....... 22000... ' 0.52 1.98 68. 4d. 
Lard (packed) .....nsroosuresssnneese 0.45 2.00 2s. 7d. 

MILK AND MILK PRODUCTS 
Fresh Milk (best quality, 1 Liter) ...... 0.30 0.32 1s. 8d. 
Fresh Cream (best quality, 1 Liter) ..... 1.30 1.48 13s. 9d. 
Yoghurt (plain, 1 Liter) .............. 0.80 0.47 4s. 6d. 
Cottage-type Cheese ........... 002 ee 1.10 0.88 78. 2d. 
Gouda-type Cheese ........... 00 eee 2.10 3.00 8s.10d. 
Camembert-type Cheese ...........005 3.10 2.70 £1. 6s. 5d. 
EGGS 
Eggs (largest, 1 Dozen) .............. 0.75 1.56 5s. Od. 
Eggs (cheapest, 1 Dozen) ............ 0.51 1.08 4s, 2d. 
FRESH VEGETABLES 
Old Potatoes cnoc esr eo eee eee eee 0.15 0.10 11d. 
New Potatoes 0... 0... cee ee eee e eens 0.20 0.20 2s. 9d. 
Carrots nenne 0.37 0.60 18.10d. 
Cabbage nee lest ust eeeias 0.35 1.50 23. 2d. 
Onions 2655.56 drte een ee 0.25 1.00 2s. 2d. 
Beetroot: ur san na Sakae se 0.78 0.50 1s.10d. 
Tomatoes neues ren 0.90 5.00 108.10d. 
FROZEN VEGETABLES 
Dass neuen 0.90 — 6s. 5d. 
Prane a nee 1.00 — 9s. 6d. 
Spinach au... nase he 0.70 — 6s.10d. 
FRESH FRUIT 
Eating Apples .....22- nun rennen 0.49 1.50 5s. 6d. 
Cooking Apples ..........0 22s eeeeee 0.39 1.20 3s. 4d. 
OMAN GER. a anerkennen 0.35 1.40 3s. 4d. 
Bananas usa nenn seems 0.35 1.10 3s. 4d. 
Lemon (1 large) .......- 0. eee eee ee ees 0.07 0.35 6d. 
Grapefruit (1 large) ........-... eee eee 0.15 0.70 1s. Od. 
Strawberries s an EEEa E Ra 1.20 5.00 £1. 28. Od. 
Piss ans OAN EOE ERENT 1.20 0.80 2s.10d. 
DRIED FRUIT 
Prunes ais. nn ern ARS 0.92 1.60 5s. 2d. 
Raisins 2.2. ee cee ss 0.80 2.10 58. 6d. 
Ent EEEE A T 0.80 1.80 ' 4s. 9d. 
PRESERVED FRUIT ` 

Canned Peaches .........00 eee eee ee 0.48 1.20 3s. 6d. 
Canned Plums ......esosuresssesesoe 0.45 0.94 2s. 7d. 
Strawberry Jam 0... . eee e eee e rece 0.92 1.41 5s. 6d. 
Honey innen 1.10 3.04 7s. 2d. 


CONDIMENTS 


New York Moscow London 

(Dolan) (Rubke) (Sterling) 
Ground Salt (cheapest) ............6.- 0.20 0.10 11d. 
Ground Pepper (cheapest, 100 Grams) . 0.70 0.80 1s. 9d. 
Mustard (ready-mixed) ....... .....- 1.70 1.60 15s. 7d 
Vinegar (1 Liter) .. 2... eee cece eee 0.33 0.68 38. id. 
Mayonnaise 1.0.6... cece eee e een eee 1.00 1.80 8s. 9d. 

TEA AND COFFEE 
Tea (100 Grams) .......-. 0. eee ane B 0.40 0.96 13. 4d. 
Ground Coffee ..... cece cece eee eee 1.70 4.50 18s. 7d. 
Instant Coffee (100 Grams) .... ...... 0.55 0.41 4s. Od. 
OTHER BEVERAGES 
Red Wine (1 Liter) .............00008 0.80 2.83 148. Od. 
White Wine (1 Liter) ............00-. 0.80 2.47 148, Od. 
Beer (ELH an 42:2 2er 0.55 0.50 4s. 4d. 
Cognac (1 Liter) . 2... ccc eee eee ee 10.90 12.24 £5. 5s, Od. 
Scotch Whisky (1 Quart) ............. 8.29 ¢ — $£2.118, 6d. 
Gin (1 Liter)... sairia isian i 5.25 — £3. 7s. 4d. 
Vodka: (1 Liter) „u... tenes Hans 5.25 6.14 £3.11s. 4d. 
Mineral Water (1 Liter) ...........- & — 0.20 2s. 7d. 
Apple Juice (1 Liter) ........... 2... 0.35 0.80 6s. 2d. 
Gola (LEite „2.2.0. 0.40 0.54 2s.11d 
TOBACCO, ETC. 
Cigarettes (most popular brand, 20) ... 0.38 0.15 5s. 6d. 
Pipe Tobacco (100 Grams) ........... 0.55 1.80 £1. 8s. Od. 
Matches (safety, Box of 60) .... ...... 0.02 0.01 3d. 
COSMETICS, DRUGS, ETC. 

Toilet Soap (1 small Bar)... ..... -.. 0.10 0.25 1s. 1d. 
Detergent asas ah ses. consis 0.60 1.50 38. 6d. 
Scouring Powder .. aspras oeron cee 0.19 0.40 3s. Od. 
Toothpaste (1 “family size” Tube) ..... 0.54 0.35 6s. 6d. 
Razor Blades (10) o.a... een cee 0.89 0.25 38. 6d. 
Cotton Wool .. 1... cece eee eee ee 0.49 1.76 88, 3d. 
Toilet Paper (1 Roll)........ 200.000. 0.12 0.25 tid. 
Toilet Tissues (100) . neuen seen 2 0.18 0.45 1s. 6d. 
Oral Contraceptives (1 Month’s supply) . 2.00 0.96 10s Od. 
Aspirin (cheapest, 100 Tablets) ..... .. 0.49 0 64 1s. 9d. 
Lipstick: (1) ..: scene rare 1.25 1.50 lis. 6d. 
Nail Varnish (% Fluid Ounce) ...... 3 1.25 0.40 8s Od. 
Fluid Make-up .......... 0.005 seen 1.50 — 15s. 6d. 
Eye-shadow ....asosenrsescsesseseee 1.25 1.50 14s. 6d. 
Deodorant (roll-on) ...... ........- 1.25 0.70 1is. Od. 
Q-tips (100) ..... 2. cece eee creses 0.39 — 3s.11d 
Perfume (% Fluid Ounce) ..... .....- 12.50 1.00 £2.12s. 6d 
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TRANSPORT 


Pans Munich 
(Francs) (DM) 


£909. Os. Od. 11,941.00 7,703.00 


New York Moscow London 
Dollar) (Rubles) (Sterling) 

Medium Car (including taxes) . ....... 1,995 00 4,841.00 
Medium Car (Fiat-124) ............0.. 1,798.00 — £857, 0s. Od. 
Small Car (including taxes) ........ .. 1,886.00 3,500.00 £573. Os. Od. 
Annual Insurance of Medium Car ..... 210.00 — £ 20. Ds. Od. 
Annual Insurance of Small Car .... .. 210.00 — £20. 0s. 0d. 
Annual Road Tax for Medium Car .... 20.00 none £ 25. 0s. Od 
Annual Road Tax for Small Car ....... 12.00 none £ 25. Os. Od 
Motor Scooter (Vespa type) ........ . 395.00 350.00 £130. Os. Od 
Man’s Bicycle (cheapest model) ....... 33.00 50.00 £ 12, Os. Od 
Super Gasoline (10 Liters) .... .. .... 1.00 1.12 148.10d. 
Normal Gasoline (10 Liters) .... ..... 0.90 0.70 13s.11d. 
Car Wash (outside only) ........ 0.2... 1.50 1.25 7s. 6d. 
Puncture Repair (no wheel change) .... 1.00 0.50 5s. Od. 
Parking Meter (center, for 1 Hour) .... 0.25 — 2s. Od. 
Garagıng (covered, for 1 Hour) ....... 1.00 — 2s. 6d. 
Garaging (covered, for 1 Month) .. ... 25.00 — £ 7.08. 0d. 
Taxi Fare (2 Miles/3 Kilometets) ...... 1.25 0.40 5s. Od. 
Bus Fare (2 Miles/3 Kilometers) .. .... : 0.20 0.05 9d. 
Subway Fare (2 Miles/3 Kilometers) ... 0.20 0.05 9d. 
First-Class Train Fare 

(60 Miles/100 Kilometers) ......... 2.75 1.90 £ 1.48. 6d. 
Coach Air Fare 

(domestic, 300 Kilometers) ....... 20.00 7.00 £ 7.14s.10d. 

CLOTHING 
Nylon Stockings (cheap, 1 Pair) ....... 0.59 2.00 4s 11d. 
Girdle. 22... exces see are 2.99 10.00 £ 2.68.11d. 
Men’s Shirt (white, cotton) .....- 2 2.59 7.00 £ 1.19s. 6d. 
Men’s Socks (blue, nylon) . .......... 1.00 3.00 5s. Od. 
Men’s Shoes (black, leather) .......... 12 00 3000 £ 4.10s. Od. 
Men’s Office Suit (two-piece) ........ 35.00 120.00 £ 18.0s. Od. 
Men’s Raincoat (dacron/cotton) .. .... 15.00 55.00 £ 7.108. Od. 
Diapers (permanent, 10 cotton) TEA 2.00 10.00 £ 1.12s.11d. 
CONSUMER DURABLES 

Refrigerator (125 Liter) ............-- 85.00 210.00 £ 39. Os. Od. 
Refrigerator (240 Liter) . . 222222...» 110.00 310.00 £ 60. Os. Od. 
Washing Machine (automatic) .. ..... 138 00 125.00 £ 83. Os. Od. 
Transistor Radio (long and medium wave) 12.00 28.00 £ 6. Os. Od. 
Electric Razor usao. sose so nen 17.00 23.00 £ 10. Os. Od. 
Television Set 

(59 Centimeters, black and white) .... 150.00 426.00 £ 72. 0s. Od. 
Television Set (59 Centimeters, color) .. 385.00 680.00 £250. Os. Od. 
Camera (basic model) . ........ Sawi 14.00 13.50 £ 2. 7s. 5d. 
Film for Basic Camera , 

(color, 20 Exposures) . . ......... 2.98 0.85 12s. Od. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Red Roses (12 short-stemmed) ........ 2.50 900 £ 1.48 Od. 
Electric Light Bulb (100 Watts) . ... 0.30 0.44 2s 3d. 
Morning Newspaper... ........ ren: 0.10 0.03 5d. 
Suburban Movies (best seat) ... .. .. 2.00 0.50 7s. 6d. 
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9,470.00 6,194.00 
9,358.00 4,225.00 
1,051.00 485.00 


984.00 306.00 
92.00 252.00 
92.00 178.00 

2,070.00 1,521.00 

220.00 100.00 
13.50 6.00 
11.50 ° 5,50 
10.00 ` 3.50 

5.00 5.00 
— 0.20 
200 2.00 
80.00 60.00 
4.60 2.75 
1.20 0.80 
0.60 = 
19.00 14.80 


1.50 2.95 
40.00 26.50 
29.00 19.80 

5.50 5 90 
49.90 49.00 


56.00 27.50 
6.40 4.90 
24.00 12.00 
1.25 1.41 
0.50 0.40 
6.00 3.80 


HOUSING AND SERVICES 


Monthly Rent (modest apartment) ..... 
Electricity (1 Kilowatt-hour) ... ...... 
Fuel Oil (100 Liters) .. cc ee-cneneee ni 
Monthly Telephone Rent ............. 
Coin-operated Local Call ............- 
Telegram (domestic, 30 words) ........ 
Annual Television and Radio License .. 
Domestic Letter Post ......... 0.205. 
Diaper Service (1 Month) .. ......... 
Laundering of Shirt (white, cotton) ... 
Use of Launderette (1 Hour, machine full) 
Dry Cleaning of Man’s Overcoat ...... 
Baby Sitter (1 Hour) .. ......2...0205 
Cleaning Woman (1 Hour) ........... 
Men’s Haircut (no extras) .........- 
Women’s Shampoo and Set (no ER 
Women’s Manicure .. nous seneeennn nn 


— No date available 


New York 
(Dollars) 


100.00 


Moscow 
(Rubles) 


6.67 
0.04 
6.50 
2.50 
0.02 


London 
(Sterling) 


£47. 16s.10d. 


In the following table, these prices have been converted to US dollars at the 
official rates of exchange prevailing in December 1969; i.e., one US dollar has 
been taken as the equivalent of 90 kopeks, 8s. 4d., 5.55 French francs and 3.66 


marks. 
Retail Prices of Goods and Services Converted to US Dollars 
(Except where otherwise noted, unit of measurement = 1 Kilogram) 
GRAIN PRODUCTS 

New York Moscow London Paris 
Wheat Flour ......2..2.2. . 0 eee eee 0,26 0.47 0.15 0.19 
White Bread (unwrapped, unsliced) ... 0.55 0.31 0.23 0.36 
Rye Bread (unwrapped, unsliced) ..... 0.77 0.27 0.33 0.54 
Noodles (pasta, macaroni) .... ...... 0.66 0 64 0.48 0.40 
Polished Rice 2.2.0... cece eee aee ee 0.50 0.98 0.40 0.30 
Corn Flakes ........024 cece eeeeeee 0.96 — 0.56 2.08 
Oatmeal (dsbeno) ......46. oerna 0.51 0.33 0.26 0.58 

MEAT AND POULTRY 

Roasting Beef .....senososesrsescs> 1.96 2.22 2.11 2.70 
Sirloin Steak ... 2.200 eee eee eee 2.30 3.29 2.24 3.49 
Veal. cctiesdetile hows taelcies, 3.75 3.33 2.50 3.42 
Loinsof Pork ssrrstiustese pees Jee 1.10 3.33 1.45 2.93 
Pork: Chops unse etd 1.10 2.93 1.58 2.21 
Muttony tasr ass 1.10 2.11 1.19 3.20 
Leg of Lamb ........220 cece eee 1.87 = 1.23 4.10 
Chicken (Frozen) .... 6... cess eee 0.70 2.94 0.86 1.13 
Goose (Frozen) ...... 22022...» ies 1.96 2.22 1.45 1.62 
Duck (frozen) ... oes . cee ee eee g 1.30 2.44 1.10 2.34 


3% 
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1.42 


MEAT AND POULTRY (Continued) 


New York Moscow London 
Turkey (frozen) ........ zaeeneennne 0.65 3.06 0.92 
Bacon (lean, choice) ........0.200 eee 2.17 2,89 1.72 
Ham (cooked, sliced) .............. 2.61 4.11 2.64 
Minced Beef (ground chuck) ....... ‘ 1.52 2.22 1.19 
Canned Corned Beef .. .........005- 1.60 — 1.69 
Canned Luncheon Meat ............. 1.29 3.17 1.00 
Sausages (commonest variety) ........ 1.95 3 33 0 92 
Sausages (Frankfurter type) .......... 1.95 1.94 1.39 

FISH . 
Fresh Salmon ....... cc eecee ewes eens 2.15 6.22 2.77 
Fresh Herring ........20. cee. ven. 1.35 1.04 0.66 
Frozen Fillet of Cod ...........0.00. 1.08 0.86 0.97 
Frozen Fish Fingers .........0.se00s 1.08 1.48 1.23 
Canned Pink Salmon ............... 1.54 2.58 1.53 
Canned Herring ............0.0. 20 1.29 2.93 0.53 
Canned Tuna ........ ee see ee eee 1.85 3.69 1.29 
Canned Sardines ........2..000 002 oe 1.50 4,59 1.58 
SUGAR AND CONFECTIONERY 
Granulated White Sugar .... ....... 0.25 1.04 0.20 
COCA een ee 1.78 5,67 1.10 
Plaın Chocolate (100 Gram Bar) . .... 0.29 1.33 0.15 
Milk Chocolate (100 Gram Bar) ...... 0.25 1.78 0.15 
Boiled Sweets (assorted flavors) ...... 1.73 2.22 1.10 
Plain Vanilla Ice Cream. ..........-.. 0.95 2.00 0.62 
FATS 
Butter (unsalted) .................. 1.95 4.00 0.86 
Matpatine.2cS:3 008-55. nee Sale be 1.08 2.00 0.53 
Vegetable Oil (1 Liter) ...... ec... 0.52 2.20 0.76 
Lard (packed) 2... lec eee e seen eee 0.45 2.22 0.31 
MILK AND MILK PRODUCTS 
Fresh Milk (best quality, 1 Liter) ..... 0.30 0.36 0.20 
Fresh Cream (best quality, 1 Liter) .. 1.30 1.64 1.65 
Yoghurt (plain, 1 Liter) ............. 0.80 0.52 0.54 
Cottage-type Cheese ... 2... ese eee 1.10 0.98 0.86 
Gouda-type Cheese .............. 06 2.10 3.33 1.06 
Camembert-type Cheese ..... 2... 2... 3.10 3.00 3.17 
EGGS 
Eggs (largest, 1 Dozen) .. ... ..... 075 1.83 0.60 
Eggs (cheapest, 1 Dozen) ........... 0.51 120 0.50 
FRESH VEGETABLES 

Old Potatoes u... cccecee ee ae ee 0.15 0.11 011 
New Potatoes ......... cee cece eee 0.20 0.22 0.33 
Carole: „ann Wah Gist aed nae eek 0.37 0.67 0.22 
Cabbage? zn nn 0.35 1.67 0.26 
ORONS oe nen eher 0.25 1.11 0.26 
Beetroot sees 2» oeu pea cone ts 0.78 0.56 0.22 
Tomatoes ... 0 ccc. cece s cee oe “ 0,90 5.56 1.30 
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FROZEN VEGETABLES 


New York Moscow London 
Pias is a tn een 0.90 — 0.77 
Beane: oct nahe 1.00 — 114 
Spinach „ac ea Kennen 0.70 — 0.82 


FRESH FRUIT 


Eating Apples ........ cece eee eee ee 0.49 1.67 0.66 
Cooking Apples .........0.0. sees 0.39 1.33 0.40 
OFAN RES. nn ee ner 0.35 1.56 0.40 
Banaras: ai ie al ae 0.35 1.22 0.40 
Lemon (1 large) ........ cece eee eee 0.07 0.39 0.06 
Grapefruit (1 large) ... asanes. eee 0.15 0.78 0.12 
Strawberries .. 420.0. san 1.20 5.56 2.64 
PIE rasen er he 1.20. 0.89 0.32 


DRIED FRUIT 


PRUNES! ie are ee 0.92 1.78 0.62 
Raine J Su share ae Tara ausge 0.80 2.33 0.66 
BIBI nern me 0.80 2.00 0.57 


Canned Peaches ........ cee eee e eee 0.48 1.33 0.42 
Canned Plums . aasenso sos can 0.45 1.04 0.31 
Strawberry Jam ........ cee eee e eee 0.92 1.57 0.66 
Honey. Auscsesr oie hese Cerams 1.10 3.38 0.86 
CONDIMENTS 
Ground Salt (cheapest) ....... ...... 0.20 0.11 0.11 
Ground Pepper (Cheapest, 100 Grams) 0.70 0.89 0.21 
Mustard (ready-mixed) ..... ansaa 1.70 1.78 1.87 
Vinegar (1 Liter) ..... ....... Seen 0.33 0.76 0.37 
Mayonnaise .........22.65 seen 1.00 2.00 1.05 


TEA AND COFFEE 


Tea (100 Grams) o.a... ua.. cesses 0.40 1.06 0.16 
Ground Coffee ... Saunen ce cece ee 1.70 5.00 2.23 
Instant Coffee (100 Grams) .......... 0.55 0.46 0.48 


OTHER BEVERAGES 


Red Wine (1 Liter) ...... 222.2...» 0 80 3.14 1.68 
White Wine (1 Liter) ... 2... eee 0.80 2.74 1.68 
Beer: (1 Liter) un... sade wks „0.55 0.55 0.52 
Cognac (1 Liter) .... 0... ee eee eee 10.90 13.60 12.60 
Scotch Whisky (1 Quart) ............ 8 29 — 6.18 
Gin (Eiter) Sasse 525 — 8.08 
Vodka (1 Liter) ... ........ on ; 5.25 6.82 8.56 
Mineral Water (1 Liter) .. .....- : — 0.22 031 
Apple Juice (1 Liter) .... 2202... 0.35 0.89 0.74 
Cola (1 Liter) sisisi iyase ar ad 0.40 0.60 0.35 


Cigarettes (most popular brand, 20) ... 
Pipe Tobacco (100 Grams) .........- 
Matches (safety, Box of 60) ... ...... 


COSMETICS, DRUGS, ETC. 


Toilet Soap (1 small Bar) ...... ..... 
Detergent: 4.000 er cares 
Scouring Powder ............-.46. 

Toothpaste (1 “family size” Tube) ... 

Razor Blades (10) 1.0.0... cee eee ee 
Cotton Wool 2... 6. cece eee ee ee eee 
Toilet Paper (1 Roll) .......... 2... 
Toilet Tissues (100) ............0.0- 
Oral Contraceptives (1 Month’s supply) 
Aspirin (cheapest, 100 Tablets) ..... 

Lipstick (1) san 
Nail Varnish (4 Fluid Ounce) .... .. 
Fluid Make-up . .............0 socso 
Eye-shadow..........0 see oo sense 
Deodorant (roll-on) ....... ..... >. 


Q-tips (100)... eee a een 


Perfume (14 Fluid Ounce) . .... . .. 


Medium Car (including taxes) .... ... 
Medium Car (Fiat-124) ......2....22.. 
Small Car (including taxes) .. ... . . 


Annual Insurance of Medium Car 


Annual Insurance of Small Car ..... 7 
Annual Road Tax for Medium Car . . 
Annual Road Tax for Small Car .... . 


Motor Scooter (Vespa type) 


Man’s Bicycle (cheapest model) ...... 
Super Gasoline (10 Liters) .... ..... 
Normal Gasoline (10 Liters)......... 
Car Wash (outside only) .. ........ 
Puncture Repair (no wheel change) ... 
Parking Meter (center, fot 1 Hour) .. 
Garagıng (covered, for 1 Hour) ... .. 


Garaging (covered, for 1 Month) 


Taxi Fare (2 Miles/3 Kılometers)...... 


Bus Fare (2 Miles/3 Kilometers) 


Subway Fare (2 Miles/3 Kilometers) .. 


First-Class Train Fare 


(60 Miles/100 Kilometeis) ....... . 


Coach Aır Fare 


(domestic, 300 Kilometers) ... .... 


Girdi nn ee Seeing, manches 
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New York 
0.38 
0.55 
0.02 


TOBACCO, ETC. 


Moscow 
0.17 
2.00 
0.01 


0.10 0.28 
0.60 1.67 
0.19 — 
0.54 0.39 
0.89 0.28 
0.49 1.96 
012 0.28 
0.18 0.50 
2.00 1.07 
0.49 0.71 
1.25 1.67 
1.25 0.44 
1.50 — 
1.25 1.67 
1.25 0.78 
0.39 — 
12.50 1.11 
TRANSPORT 
1,995.00 5,379.00 
1,798 00 — 
1,886.00 3,889.00 
210.00 — 
210.00 — 
20.00 none 
12.00 none 
395.00 389.00 
33.00 56.00 
100 1.24 
0.90 0.78 
1.50 1.39 
1.00 0.56 
025 — 
1.00 — 
25.00 — 
1.25 0.44 
0 20 0 06 
0 20 0.06 
2.75 2.11 
20.00 7.78 
CLOTHING 
0.59 2.22 
_ 2.99 11.11 
2.59 7.77 


2,182.00 
2,057.00 
1,375.00 
72.00 
60 00 
60.00 
60.00 
312.00 


2,149.00 
1,894.00 
1,685.00 
162.00 
135.00 
none 
none 
373.00 
40.00 
2.43 
2.07 
1.80 
0.90 
0.36 
14.40 
083 
0.22 
0.11 


3.42 
23.40 
0.27 


720 
5.28 


CLOTHING (Continued) 


New York Moscow London Paris Munich 
Men’s Socks (blue, nylon) .... ..... 1.00 3.33 0.60 0.99 1.61 
Men’s Shoes (black, leather) ......... 12.00 33.33 10.80 8.98 13.38 
Men’s Office Suit (two-piece). ...... 35.00 133.33 43.20 38.70 60.06 
Men’s Raincoat (dacron/cotton) ...... 15.00 61.11 18.00 35.82 26.75 
Diapers (permanent, 10 cotton) .... - 2.00 11.11 3.95 3.24 4.91 
CONSUMER DURABLES 

Refrigerator (125 Liter) .... ........ 85.00 233.00 94.00 60.00 43.00 
Refrigerator (240 Liter) ............. 110.00 343.00 144.00 144.00 86.00 
Washing Machine (automatic) ...... z 138.00 139.00 199.00 243.00 100.00 
Transıstor Radio 

(long and medium wave) ......... 12.00 31.00 14.00 22.00 12.00 
Electric Razor . 1.22... eee ee ee eee 17.00 26.00 24.00 22.00 22.00 
Television Set 

(59 Centimeters, black and white) .. 150.00 473.00 173.00 180.00 106.00 
Television Set (59 Centimeters, color).. 385.00 756.00 600.00 684.00 436.00 
Camera (basic model) ......... »..-- 14.00 15.00 5.69 10.08 7.51 
Fılm for Basıc Camera 

(color, 20 Exposures) ..... or. 2.98 0.94 1.44 1.15 1.34 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Red Roses (12 short-stemmed) .. ... 2.50 10.00 2.88 4.32 3.28 
Electric Light Bulb (100 Watts) .... . 0.30 0.49 0.27 0.22 0.38 
Moming Newspaper ........-..-405- 0.10 0.03 0.05 0.09 0.11 
Suburban Mories (best seat) ....... 2.00 0.56 0.90 1.08 1.04 


Monthly Rent (modest apartment) .... 100.00 7.41 114.82 117.00 81.90 
Electricity (1 Kilowatt-hour) ......... 0.03 0.04 0.02 0.05 0.03 
Fuel Oil (100 Liters) ...... ........ 4,25 7.22 5.72 5.08 3.55 
Monthly Telephone Rent .... ... - 2.25 2.78 2.40 5.40 4.91 
Coin-operated Local Call ............ 0.10 0.02 0.06 0.07 0.05 
Telegram (domestic, 30 words) .... - 1.00 1.11 0.72 1.19 2.46 
Annual Television and Radio License. . none none, 14.40 23.40 22.93 
Domestic Letter Post .....u2. 2.00 6% 0.06 0.04 0.05 0.07 0.08 
Diaper Service (1 Month) ........... 15 00 — 10.86 19.62 14.20 
Laundering of Shirt (white, cotton) ... 0.24 0.24 0.24 0.41 0.22 
Use of Launderette 
(1 Hour, machine full) ...... ..... 0.30 0.67 0.30 0.90 0.82 
Dry Cleaning of Man’s Overcoat ..... 1.50 2.78 0.90 2.52 1.91 
Baby Sitter (1 Hour) .... ......... i 1.50 1.11 0.60 1.08 0.82 
Cleaning Woman (1 Hour) ......... 2.00 1.11 0.72 1.08 1.09 
Men’s Haircut (no extras) ........ »- 2.00 0.44 0.60 0.90 0.96 
Women’s Shampoo and Set (no extras) 3.00 2.22 1.50 2.16 2.46 
Women’s Manicure .. ........ wenn 1.25 0.39 0.90 1.26 1.09 
~~ No data available 


With the object of providing some indication of relative living standards, the 
following table expresses the same prices in terms of the working time (in most 
cases in minutes, but in certain cases, specially indicated, in hours) which the 
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average industrial worker of the respective country, as of April 1969, must put in 
to purchase the item in question. 


For this purpose, the optimum criterion would presumably have been the 
average “take-home pay,” or disposable income, of all wage and salary earners 
throughout the respective economies, multiplied by the number of workers and 
employees in the average family and divided by the size of the average family— 
i.e., the per capita disposable income. Authoritative, comparable and current data 
are not, however, available in all of the countries for these average earnings, for 
the number of wage and salary earners per family or for the average size of 
families. We have therefore been obliged to take as a basis the average gross 
monthly earnings of male and female industrial (manufacturing) workers, these 
being the only authoritative, comparable and current data to hand. From these, 
we have deducted the income tax (including surcharge and state tax) payable by 
a wage-earner with three non-working dependents (a wife and two children 
under fifteen years of age) as well as compulsory social security deductions, and 
have added cash family allowances where payable. 

A more perfect measure of total income would also have included the value 
of transfer payments. In the USSR, these are reported to be worth over 40 rubles 
a month, i.e., equal to about one-third of the average industrial worker’s gross 
earnings. In the three Western countries, the absolute value of transfer payments 
received by the average worker is probably as high as in the USSR, although its 
share in the total income is less. Unfortunately, however, it has not been possible 
to calculate the value of transfer payments received by the average wage and 
salary earner in the Western countries concerned. 


The actual figures used as the basis of conversion for this table are given in 
the section immediately following. 


Retail Prices of Goods and Services Expressed in Minutes of Working Time 
(Take-home Pay) 
(Except where otherwise noted, unit of measurement = 1 Kilogram) 


GRAIN PRODUCTS 


New York Moscow London Paris Munıch 
Wheat Flour. ......... cree eee eee 6 42 8 13 16 
White Bread (unwrapped, unsliced) ... 13 27 13 25 23 
Rye Bread (unwrapped, unsliced) . ... 18 24 19 38 16 
Noodles (pasta, macaroni) . ........ 15 57 27 28 23 
Polished Rice ........0 o seeeeeeeeee 11 87 23 21 27 
Corn Flakes 0... eee eee nenne 22 — 32 144 68 
Oatmeal (psheno) ......... MS mass 12 29 15 40 33 
MEAT AND POULTRY — 
Roasting Beef ..... ec eee ce eee 45 196 119 188 157 
Sirloin Steak ..........0 s menu 53 291 127 243 291 
Veal: ach ie cote tet ale 86 295 141 238 203 
Loin of Pork wo... ec cece cee ee eee 25 295 82 204 149 
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MEAT AND POULTRY (Continued) 


New York 
Pork Chops: sans. een 25 
Mutton aea cc cece eee eee eee eRe 25 
Leg of Lamb ........ 20. see eeeeee 43 
Chicken (frozen) ........cec seca 16 
Goose (frozen) 2.6.66. cece eee eee 45 
Duck (frozen) 2.0... 6. cece cress 30 
Turkey (frozen) ..... cece eee eee oe 15 
Bacon (lean, choice) ............005- 50 
Ham (cooked, sliced) ............. ‘ 60 
Minced Beef (ground chuck) ......... 35 
Canned Corned Beef ....... cee. eee 37 
Canned Luncheon Meat . ... «0... 30 
Sausages (commonest variety) ..... 5 45 
Sausages (Frankfurter type) ..... .... 45 
FISH 
Fresh Salmon .... “eenseen sennre en 49 
Fresh Herring ......-... cece eee e eee 31 
Frozen Fillet of Cod .......-.-.0225- 25 
Frozen Fish Fingers . ....-....0005. 25 
Canned Pink Salmon .. .........4.. 35 
Canned Herring ...... 0. eee cece eae 30 
Canned Tuna ...........ee eee eee a 42 
Canned Sardines ... 1.6... eee eee 34 


SUGAR AND CONFECTIONERY 


Granulated White Sugar ..... ..... 6 
Cocoa Nee ee alae 41 
Plain Chocolate (100 Gram Bar) ...... 7 
Milk Chocolate (100 Gram Bar) ...... 6 
Boiled Sweets (assorted flavors) ...... 40 
Plain Vanilla Ice Cream ... ......... 22 
FATS 
Butter (unsalted) . ....crocssereunn. 45 
Vegetable Oil (1 Liter) ......2....... , 12 
Lard (packed) „22.222200 cepeeeeeeee 10 


Fresh Milk (best quality, 1 Liter) .... 7 
Fresh Cream (best quality, 1 Liter) ... 30 
Yoghurt (plain, 1 Liter) .. ......... 18 
Cottage-type Cheese ............00 0s 25 
Gouda-type Cheese .......- sauren 48 
Camembert-type Cheese ........ oa. 71 
EGGS 
Eggs (largest, 1 Dozen) ............. 17 
Eggs (cheapest, 1 Dozen) ..... ..... 12 


4 Bulletin 


Moscow 


259 
187 


Red Wine (1 Liter) . ..... 
White Wine (1 Liter) .. . . 
Beer (1 Liter). .. .. 
Cognac (1 Liter) 
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FRESH VEGETABLES 


New York Moscow 
Old Potatoes ....... .. ner 3 10 
New Potatoes ........ cece se nen 5 19 
Carrols nenne 8 59 
Cabbage . .......... Beets Cala es Sars ies i 8 148 
ONIONS: » kes are we as R 6 98 
Beetroot nu ge ce ween et 18 50 
Tomatoes: un... des was 21 492 
FROZEN VEGETABLES 
BE ae el ee 21 — 
Beasia oi nes Wear E 23 — 
Spinach cn. ae er Ge isn anne 16 — 
FRESH FRUIT 
Eating Apples .. 0.0.2.2. 0. cer nee ir 148 
Cooking Apples . .. 2.2 2.2 2 we. 9 118 
Oranges sunsn ise ur ara ET 8 138 
Bananas:..n. 45. 65 usa ar Sew 8 108 
Lemon (1 large). .......2 2 ee 2 35 
Grapefruit (1 large) a...se 26... eee 3 69 
Strawberries .. .. tee eee eee eee see 27 492 
Plüms: sa" dee ened ne ee 27 79 
DRIED FRUIT 

Prunes i: re kanal mans 21 158 
Rasims” os. vs wer Sat Ghee an ee 18 206 
Figs s coed cates ae ae eens 18 177 

PRESERVED FRUIT 
Canned Peaches il 118 
Canned Plums ... ......... c 10 92 
Strawberry Jam ..... 5% 21 139 
Honey... 0. van ween `; 25 299 

CONDIMENTS 
Ground Salt (cheapest) ...... -..... 5 10 
Ground Pepper (cheapest, 100 Grams) 16 79 
Mustard (ready-mixed) .. ....... 39 158 
Vinegar (1 Liter) .. 2... a 2222002» 8 67 
Mayonnaise . 1.0... ee ne ren 23 177 
R TEA AND COFFEE 

Tea (100 Grams) .. . . 9 94 
Ground Coffee .... 2 22 aaa wee ee 39 "443 
Instant Coffee (100 Grams) . . ..... 13 41 


OTHER BEVERAGES 


ketal tes 18 278 
18 242 

ee 13 49 
Siras 250 1,204 


OTHER BEVERAGES (Continued) 


New York Moscow 
Scotch Whisky (1 Quart) .......... ‘ 190 — 
Gin (1 Liter) „2... 00... í 120 — 
Vodka (t Liter) .. uses 120 604 
Mineral Water (1 Liter) ............- - | 19 
Apple Juice (1 Liter) ..... 0.2... aes 8 79 
Cola (1 Liter) ........ cee cece eee 9 53 
TOBACCO, ETC. 

Cigarettes (most popular brand, 20) ... 9 15 
Pipe Tobacco (100 Grams) ..... .... 13 177 

ae 1 1 


Matches (safety, Box of 60) 


COSMETICS, DRUGS, ETC. 


Tonet Soap (1 small Bar) .......... 2 25 
Detergent kee nee nennen 14 148 
Scouring Powder ............000. : 4 40 
Toothpaste (1 “family size” Tube) .. 12 35 
Razor Blades (10) . .......06. sure. 20 25 
Cotton Wool ....-.. eee e eee eee eee 11 173 
Toilet Paper (1 Roll) ..............- 3 25 
Toilet Tissues (100) .. ........0. oc. 4 44 
Oral Contraceptives (1 Month’s supply) 46 95 
Aspirin (cheapest, 100 Tablets) .. .... 11 63 
Lipstick (N) siue u sense 29 148 
Nail Varnish (% Fluid Ounce) . .... 29 39 
Fluid Make-up ... .........--002 005 34 — 
Eyeshadow .. 22222 cc cece seen eueee 29 148 
Deodorant (roll-on) .... ......... 3 29 69 
Q-tips (100) sasies e aaie re 9 — 
Perfume (% Fluid Ounce) ... ... ... 286 98 
TRANSPORT 
Medium Car (including taxes)* ....... 762 7,907 
Medium Car (Fiat-124)* 20.00.26. 02. 687 — 
Small Car (including taxes)* ......... 720 5,716 
Annual Insurance of Medium Car* ... 80 — 
Annual Insurance of Small Car* ...... 80 — 
Annual Road Tax for Medium Car* . 8 none 
Annual Road Tax for Small Car* .. .. 5 none 
Motor Scooter (Vespa type)* ........- 151 572 
Man’s Bicycle (cheapest model)* .... 13 82 
Super Gasoline (10 Liters) ........... 23 110 
Normal Gasoline (10 Liters) .... .... 21 69 
Car Wash (outside only) .. ........ 34 123 
Puncture Repair (no wheel change) ... 23 50 
Parking Meter (center, for 1 Hour) ... 6 — 
Garagıng (covered, for 1 Hour) 5 23 = 
Garaging (covered, for 1 Month). ... 573 — 
Taxi Fare (2 Miles/3 Kilometers) . ... 29 39 
Bus Fare (2 Miles/3 Kilometers) ...... 5 5 


4* 


London 
349 
457 
484 

18 
42 
20 
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TRANSPORT (Continued) 


New York Moscow 

Subway Fare (2 Miles/3 Kilometers) .. 5 5 
First-Class Train Fare 

(60 Miles/100 Kilometers) ......... 63 187 
Coach Aur Fare 

(domestic, 300 Kilometers) ........ 458 689 

CLOTHING 
Nylon Stockings (cheap, 1 Pair) ....... 14 196 
Gudle ale ea 68 983 
Men’s Shirt (white, cotton) .. ... ... 59 688 
Men’s Socks (blue, nylon) ........... 23 295 
Men’s Shoes (black, leather) ..... ... 275 2,950 
Men’s Office Suit (two-piece) ........ 802 11,799 
Men’s Raincoat (dacron/cotton) ...... 344 5,408 
Diapers (permanent, 10 cotton) ...... 46 983 
CONSUMER DURABLES 

Refrigerator (125 Liter)* .. . ..... an 32 343 
Refrigerator (240 Liter)* ...... ....- 42 504 
Washing Machine (automatic)* ...... 53 204 
Transistor Radio 

(long and medrum wave)* ..... ... 5 46 
Electric Razor® l...a. cee eeee 6 38 
Television Set 

(59 Centimeters, black and white)* .. 57 695 
Television Set (59 Centimeters, color)* 147 1,111 
Camera (basic model) ............... 321 1,327 
Film for Basıc Camera 

(color, 20 Exposures) ............. 68 83 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Red Roses (12 short-stemmed) ....... 57 885 
Electric Light Bulb (100 Watts) ...... 7 43 
Morning Newspaper .............. : 2 3 
Suburban Movies (best seat) ........ 46 50 
HOUSING AND SERVICES 

Monthly Rent (modest apartment)* ... 38 11 
Electricity (1 Kilowatt-hour) .... .... 69 354 
Fuel Oil (100 Liters). 0. een een. 97 639 
Monthly Telephone Rent ............ 52 246 
Coin-operated Local Call ........... 2 2 
Telegram (domestic, 30 words) ...... 23 98 
Annual Television and Radio License . none none 
Domestic Letter Post .. ........ . - 1 4 
Diaper Service (1 Month) ..... ..... 344 — 
Laundering of Shirt (white, cotton) ... 5 21 
Use of Launderette 

(1 Hour, machine full) ............ 7 59 
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HOUSING AND SERVICES (Continued) 


New York Moscow London Parıs Munich 
Dry Cleaning of Man’s Overcoat ..... 34 246 51 175 95 
Baby Sitter (1 Hour) ...............- 34 98 34 75 41 
Cleaning Woman (1 Hour) ........ 46 98 41 75 54 
Men’s Haircut (no extras) ........... 46 39 34 63 48 
Women’s Shampoo and Set (no extras) 69 196 85 150 122 
Women’s Manicure .............5 6. 29 35 51 88 54 


— No data available. 
* Prices converted to kers of working time 


Avetage Net Earnings 


The data on average disposable incomes in these five countries used in the 
last table (see pages 24—29) refer, as stated, to April 1969, and are as follows: 


Average Net Monthly Earnings 
(Local Currencies) 





United Western 
USA USSR. Kingdom France Germany 

(Dollars) (Rubles) (Sterling) (Francs) (DM) 
Gross Earnings ...........+.00005- 552.84 118.00 £91. 4s.0d. 832.70 1,060.00 
Income Tax sas Nennen sen 65.66 10.54 £6. 9s.4d. nil 82.50 
Social Security Deductions .......... 27.09 nil £5.103.6d. 54.85 140.40 
Family Allowances .........-....--- nil ol £3.185.0d. 167.03 ol 
Net Earnings ............0. rsrs: 460.09 107.46 £83. 2s.2d. 944.88 837.10 


Average Net Earnings per Month and per Hour and Minute of Working Time 


Dolan) 
United Western 
USA USSR Kıngdom France Germany 
Per Month een. EENE AIE 460.09 119.28 199.46 170.25 228.72 
Per Hour Worked ............20., 2.62 0.68 1.06 0.86 1.21 
Per Minute Worked ....-...0se0eee- 0.0437 00113 0.0177 0.0144 0.0202 


Data on gross earnings were derived as follows. In the United States, the 
average number of hours of production put in per week by manufacturing 
workers in April 1969 was 40.5, and the average weekly gross earnings for that 
month were 127.58 dollars.* In the USSR, the average working week for indus- 
trial workers in 1967 amounted to 40.7 hours, and their average monetary earn- 
ings totaled 108.90 rubles a month.? If we apply to this figure the average increase 
registered for all workers and employees in 1968, viz., 7.5 percent,® and allow for 
the rise of 3.3 percent planned for the whole of 1969,” the average gross monthly 
earnings for April 1969 would appear to have been 118.00 rubles. For the United 





4 US Department of Labor News, Office of Information, Washington, D.C., July 8, 1969. 
5 Narodnoye khozyaistvo SSSR » 1967 godu ..., pp. 657 and 663. 

© Pravda, January 26, 1969. 

7 Ibid., December 11, 1968. 
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Kingdom, the figure of £21. Os. 11d. as the average gross weekly earnings for a 
43.4-hour week was available from official sources.® In France, the average week 
worked in December 1968 amounted to 45.5 hours, and the average remuneration 
per hour to 4.03 francs.® We have allowed for an increase of 2 percent in the 
hourly rate and for the premium of 25 percent payable for time worked over and 
above the limit of 40 hours 49 minutes a week. For Western Germany, the figure 
we give represents the best estimate available, and is derived from data supplied 
by the German Industrial Institute (Deutsches Industrie-Institut) and the Federal 
Office of Statistics (Statistisches Bundesamt). The average number of hours 
worked in the manufacturing industries in October 1968 was 43.7,1° and this is 
taken as having been valid in April 1969. 


With regard to the data on income tax, it may be explained that the US federal 
income tax payable on an annual income of 6,634.08 dollars, after personal 
exemptions of 2,400 dollars, is 575.54 dollars; the surcharge is 43.00 dollars; the 
New York state tax on this income is 169.36 dollars,!! total taxes thus amounting 
to 787.90 dollars a year, or 65.66 dollars per month. In France, no income tax is 
payable on earnings of the amount concerned here.1? For Western Germany, 
information was supplied by the German Industrial Institute, and for the USSR 
and the United Kindgom was derived from publications. 13 


With regard to compulsory social security deductions, no such deductions 
are made in the USSR. In the USA, for the period 1969—72, a combined “Social 
Security—Medicare” tax is levied at the rate of 4.9 percent on both employee and 
employer. In the United Kingdom, a flat rate of 16s. 8d. per week (£3. 12s, 3d. 
a month) and a graduated contribution of 8s. 10d. per week (£1. 18s. 3d. a 
month) are payable.14 The information relating to Western Germany was again 
supplied by the German Industrial Institute, and that for France!® was verbally 
checked with the Paris telephone enquiry service (SVP). 


Finally, no family allowances are paid in the USA or in Western Germany, 
while in the USSR they are granted only for children after the second child. 
In the United Kingdom, an allowance of 18s. Od. per week (£3. 18s. Od. a month) 
is paid for the second child,*° and in France the allowance for two children in 
this case is 167.03 francs a month.!? 


8 Statistics of Incomes, Prices, Employment, Production, Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, 
March 1969, and Monthly Digest of Statistics, Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, June 1969. 

9 Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, United Nations, New York, June 1969, pp. 16 and 146. 

10 Ibid, p. 16. 

11 The World Almanac, 1969, Newspaper Enterprise Association, Inc., New York, 1968, pp. 210, 
215 and Internal Revenue Service tables 

12 Guide fiscal 1969, Paris, 1969. 

13 Sprayochnk po nalogam ı sboram s naselenya (Handbook on Taxes and Duties), Moscow, 1968, p. 17; 
‘The Economist?’ Diary 1969, London, 1968, p. 23. 

14 Britain in 1969, Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, 1969, p. 126. 

15 Le Guide du Travail, Paris, 1969. 

16 Britain in 1969, p. 124. 

17 Derived from Liassons soctales : Supplement au numéro 5301, No. 3035 of February 20, 1969 (Pans), 
updated by verbal information supplied by SVP. 
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The Weekly Family Foodbasket 


An indication, albeit an imperfect one, of the relative living standards in the 
five countries may be derived by calculating the retail cost of an “international 
median” weekly foodbasket for a family of four in terms of dollars and converting 
this to the working time needed to earn that amount. The contents, set out below, 
correspond approximately to the median rates of consumption of selected staple 
foodstuffs, tobacco and alcoholic beverages; these rates are derived from weighted 
averages of United Nations data on per capita food supply,'® Soviet data on per 
capita consumption!® and a National Food Survey prepared by the United 
Kingdom Ministry of Agriculture.®° The result is, of course, appreciably below 
the average level for the USA and above that for the USSR. It should also be 


Cost of Median Weekly Family Foodbasket in April 1969 


(Dolları) 
New Yotk Moscow London Parıs Munch 
Wheat Flour (2 Kilograms) ... ...... 0.52 0.94 0.30 0.38 0.62 
White Bread (3 Kilograms) .. ...... 1.65 0.93 0.69 1.08 138 
Macaroni (1 Kilogram) ..... ......- 0.66 0.64 0.48 0.40 0.46 
Beef (1 Kilogram) ..... ernennen 1.96 2.22 2.11 2.70 3.17 
Pork (1 Kilogram) ....... 22... 1.10 3.33 1.45 2.93 3.00 
Chicken (1 Kilogram) ...... ........ ` 0.70 2.94 0.86 1.13 0.84 
Ham (500 Grams) ........ aaae d 1.31 2.06 132 2.14 2.54 
Minced Beef (500 Grams) ..... nans 0.76 1.11 0.60 1.03 0.88 
Sausages 
(commonest variety, 1 Kilogram) ... 1.95 3.33 0.92 1.87 1.61 
Cod (1 Kilogram) ... ..........44. 1.08 0.86 0.97 1.19 1.58 
Fish Fingers (500 Grams) ....... ... 0.54 0.74 0.62 1.13 0.90 
Sugar (2.5 Kilograms) ............ : 0.63 2.60 050 0.60 0.85 
Butter (500 Grams) ..... ......... é 0.98 2.00 0.43 099 1.07 
Margarine (1 Kilogram) .. ......... 1.08 2.00 0.53 0.63 0.86 
Muk: (40 Liters) 2.2222. Geass 3.00 3.60 2.00 1.60 2.30 
Gouda-type Cheese (1 Kilogram) .... 2.10 3.33 1.06 1.44 2.70 
Eggs (cheapest, 2 Dozen) ........... 1.02 2.40 1.00 1.08 1.36 
Old Potatoes (7 Kilograms) ....... ` 1.05 0.77 0.77 0.70 1.05 
Carrots (1 Kilogram) ............... 035 1.67 0.26 0.18 0.20 
Tomatoes (1 Kilogram) ......... Sts 0.90 5.56 1.30 0.79 0.54 
Eating Apples (1 Kilogram) ... ..... 0.49 1.67 0.66 0.29 0.42 
Oranges (1 Kilogram) .............. 0.35 1.56 0.40 0.30 0.41 
Tea (200 Grams) .... 1.2.0... cee eee 0.80 2.12 0.32 0,82 1.80 
Ground Coffee (500 Grams) ......... 0.85 2.50 1.12 0.96 1.86 
Instant Coffee (200 Grama) .......... 1.10 0.92 0.96 2.22 3.90 
Beer (3 Liter) sen irita a 1.65 1.65 1.56 0,48 1.05 
Gin or Vodka (2 Deciliters) . ...... 1.05 1.36 1.62 0.71 0.54 
Cigarettes (120) ...... 0.0) cece eee 2.28 1.02 3.96 1.62 3.12 
Total Costa ae 31.91 55.83 28.77 31.39 41.01 


18 Statistical Yearbook 1967, United Nations, New York, 1968, pp. 498—502, 
10 Narodnoye kbozyasstvo SSSR v 1967 gods ..., p. 697. 
20 The Financial Times, London, August 6, 1969. 
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borne in mind that, according to reports, foodstuffs account for no more than 
17 percent of average family expenditures in the USA,*! but for some 45—50 per 
cent of the average Soviet family’s budget.?? 


The total cost of these provisions, expressed in US dollars and in hours of 
working time, was therefore: 


Coat Working Time 
(Dollars) (Hours) 
New York ...... 31.91 12.19 
Moscow ......... 55.83 82.07 
London ......... 28.77 27.13 
Pars ....-... : 31.39 36.50 
Munich ....... : 41.01 34,05 


A more comprehensive measure would include consumer durables, clothing 
and services, but in a five-nation survey the problems of weighting would be 
well-nigh insoluble. At a later date, however, it may be possible to broaden our 
selection to embrace some services and durables on the basis of the prices col- 
lected, and to include the value of net transfer payments in the figures for “take- 
home” pay. 

Keith Bush 


Party Affairs 


The Social Composition of the Party 


The Communist Party of the Soviet Union guides, both in theory and in law, 
the Soviet state and Soviet society. An élite organization comprising some 
5-6 percent of the population, it governs in the name of the proletariat, whose 
will it has supposedly divined. Moreover, the Party is called “the workers’ 
party,” which 

...has no interests different from the interests of the working class. ..[it] con- 

templates the historical path of the working class in its entirety and strives at every 

turn of that path to defend the interests. ..of the working class as a whole. The 
“Communist Party is...the most advanced part of the working class, [which] 
directs the mass of the proletariat. ..along the right road.} 


Ever since Lenin rejected the Menshevik idea of a mass organization in 
favor of a small, disciplined party organized for conspiratorial purposes, the 


21 bid., August 1, 1969. 
22 Literaturnaya gazeta, 1969, No. 2, p. 11. 
1 Pravda, July 30, 1920, as quoted in JI Congress of the Communist International, as Reported and Inter- 
preted by the Official Newspapers of Sonet Russia, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C, 1920, 
p. 88. 
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Communist Party has clung to the view that its members constitute an élite of 
“advanced” workers, selected according to the highest standards of political 
training and dedication. 


The big question is: Who are these “select few” who are allowed to join the 
Party? Communist sources are very careful with numbers. The only data available 
from these sources concern the total membership of the Party, its social compo- 
sition, the number of cells, the number of people admitted to candidacy or to 
membership every year, etc. At first glance, these numbers ate impressive; one 
is tempted to believe the illusion they produce and agree that the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union is “the party of the proletariat.” However, the truth 
looks different. 

In an article published by Pravda in 1967 and entitled “Vanguard of the 
People: The Communist Party of the Soviet Union in Numbers,” it was stated 
that, as of January 1, 1967, 38.1 percent of all members and candidate members 
were workers, 16 percent were peasants (kolkhozniks) and 45.9 percent employees 
and others.* Concentrating on these numbers, do we learn anything of importance 
about the social membership of the Party? Even if these numbers are true, and 
in reality 38.1 percent of all Party members are workers, do we know the per- 
centage of workers who belong to the Party? The data published by Communist 
sources give the percentages represented by certain social groups within the 
Party, but zever the proportion of Communists among these same social groups. 


Let us assume, for the sake of argument, that in a certain region there are 
10,000 Party members, of whom 40 percent are workers, 30 percent peasants and 
30 percent “employees” and others. This means that the majority of Party 
members in this region—4,000—are workers. Now, let us say that in this area 
the total number of workers among the population is 100,000, while the number 
of peasants is 20,000 and of “employees” 5,000. The conclusion is that only 
4 percent of the workers are members of the “vanguard of the proletariat,” 
while the proportion of Communists among the “employees”—which in fact 
means the intelligentsia—is 60 percent, and this, of course, changes the whole 
picture. 

Our hypothesis is: Despite the fact that 38.1 percent of Communist Party 
members are workers, the proportion of Communists among the workers is 
insignificant. The so-called “vanguard of the proletariat” is mainly interested in 
mobilizing, not workers, but people capable of helping the Party to preserve 
its total control over means of communication and peoples’ minds. 


It is not easy to prove this hypothesis: the Soviet government and Party 
publish no information which can help such an inquiry; it is impossible to enter 
the Soviet Union with the declared intention of studying the social composition 
of the Party; and it is dangerous to enter the Soviet Union under some pretext 
and then to start “digging.” Consequently, the only possible way remains to 
stay at home and try to gain something by examining statistics. 





2 Pravda, October 10, 1967, p. 2. 
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Let us take the year 1964. According to an article in Parzinaya zhizn, also 
presenting “The Communist Party in Numbers,” it was stated that, as of January 
1, 1965, there were 11,758,169 members and candidate members of the Party. 
Of these, 37.3 percent were workers, 16.5 percent were peasants (kolkhozniks) 
and 46.2 percent were “employees” and others. The article also offered a break- 
down of the Party membership according to education, from which it appears 
that in that year (1964) there were 1,763,262 members and candidate members, 
or 15 percent of the total membership, who had completed a course of higher 
education, and 301,255, or 2.6 percent, who had an “incomplete higher 
education.” 


These data must be related to corresponding data concerning the country’s 
population as a whole. First, let us take education. According to another Soviet 
source, out of a total population (for 1964) of 230,000,000 inhabitants, 5,600,000, 
or 2.44 percent, had a complete, and 2,400,000, or 1.04 percent, an incomplete 
higher education.* (No attempt is here made to correlate the data for persons 
with a secondary school education, whether complete or incomplete, since 
these data, insofar as they concern the population as a whole, relate to children 
too young to be members of the Party.) Here, one may draw attention to the 
following two relations, of which the first is stated, while the second may be 
arrived at by calculation: first, the proportion of persons with a (complete) 
higher education in the population as a whole was only 2.44 percent, put among 
Party members and candidate members it was 15 percent; second, the proportion 
of Communists among people with a (complete) higher education was 31.5 
percent. Similarly, one can say that, first, the proportion of persons with an 
incomplete higher education in the population as a whole was 1.04 percent, 
while among Party members and candidate members it was 2.6 percent; second, 
the proportion of Communists among people with an incomplete higher educa- 
tion was 12.7 percent. 


Now let us take the criterion of socio-economic status. According to our 
second Soviet source, 75 percent of the population of the USSR in 1964 were 
“workers and employees,” and some 25 percent of the population were persons 
engaged in “mental” or intellectual work. The natural conclusion from this 
is that 50 percent of the population were workers: in a total population of 
230,000,000, this produces a total of 115,000,000 workers. Here again, two 
statistical relations may be pointed out, of which the first is given, while the 
second may be arrived at by calculation: first, the proportion of workers in the 
population as a whole was approximately 50 percent, while among Party members 
and candidate members it was only 37.3 percent; second, the proportion of 
Communists among the workers is the incredibly small percentage of 3.6. 





3 Partiunaya zbian, 1965, No. 10. 


Narodnoye kbozyasstvo SSSR v 1964 godu . Statistichesky yexbegodnik (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1964: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1965, p. 33. 


5 Ibid 
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Thus, only 3.6 percent of the workers in the Soviet Union in 1964 belonged 
to the “vanguard of the proletariat,” the “workers’ party,” while 31.5 percent 
of the people with a complete higher education were members or candidate 
members of the Party. It may be added that a careful examination of the Soviet 
press may produce other significant conclusions. To give only one example, in 
1967 Literaturnaya gazeta stated that 54.7 percent of the members of the Union 
of Writers of the USSR were Communists.® It is easy to compare this with the 
percentage, given above, of workers in the Party and to draw the proper con- 
clusions. 

' These examples show that by examining statistics published by the Com- 
munists themselves it is possible to compare the social composition of the Party 
with that of the population as a whole and to demonstrate that the Party is 
interested in mobilizing, not the workers, but for the most part members of the 
intelligentsia, i.e., people who can help the Party in preserving its control over 
the population at large. 

Baruch Hazan 





© Literaturnaya gazsta, May 25, 1967. 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


An examination of the September and October 1969 issues of sixteen Soviet 
literary journals reveals three groups of assignments facing Soviet writers. 


The first are preparations for the centenary of Lenin’s birth. The September 3 
issue of Literaturnaya gazeta reported on the first international conference of 
Russian language and literature teachers in Moscow, at which over five hundred 
teachers from 35 countries adopted an appeal to their colleagues throughout the 
world to participate in the anniversary celebrations. Here, it was pointed out 
that the Fifteenth Session of UNESCO’s General Conference on November 19, 
1968, unanimously adopted a resolution calling for the celebration of the anni- 
versary, and that UNESCO proposed to hold a symposium on “V. I. Lenin and 
Questions Concerning the Development of Science, Culture and Education” in 
Finland and Leningrad in April 1970, the jubilee month. Teachers were also 
exhorted to give their pupils detailed information on Lenin’s life and work 
during the anniversary year. Congresses devoted to preparations for the jubilee 
were held by the Kabardino-Balkar, Mordvinian and Uralsk writers’ unions,! 
and a similar meeting took place in Leningrad.? Ten issues of the journals 
examined contain articles on Lenin the man and Lenin the defender of culture, 
and reports on the appearance of works of belles-lettres on Lenin. Finally, there is 
a discussion of a dissertation by Vasily Kovalevsky with the theme “Lenin on 
Literature,” in which, among other things, an attempt is made to demonstrate 
that Lenin’s demand that literature be imbued with the spirit of the Party 
[Partiinost] is as pertinent today as it ever was.4 


The second category of tasks concerns domestic policy, specifically, the 
strengthening of cultural ties between the nationalities. This is to be achieved by, 
for example, celebrating the jubilees of outstanding non-Russian writers (e.g., 
the bicentenary of the birth of the Ukrainian writer I. P. Kotlyarevsky, and the 
centenary of the birth of the Armenian O. Tumanyan),® cultural festivals, exhi- 
bitions and gatherings of writers from the various republics. In September, a 
festival of Lithuanian literature and art was held in Tadzhikistan at which the 
writer Mirzo Tursun-zade delivered a speech on the close ties between the peoples 





1 Literaturnaya gazeta, 1969, Nos 40 and 42. 

2 Ibid., 1969, No. 43. 

3 Ibıd., 1969, Nos. 36, 37, 40, 41 and 43; Inostrannaya litteratura, 1969, No. 9, p. 275; Sovret Literature, 
1969, No. 9, pp. 14549; Ogonek, 1969, No. 42, p. 13; Zvezda, Leningrad, 1969, No. 10, pp 196—208; 
Yunost, 1969, No. 9, pp. 2 and 67. 

4 Inostrannaya literatura, 1969, No. 9, p 275. 

5 Literaturnaya gazeta, 1969, Nos. 36—38 and 40; Druzbba narodov, 1969, No. 9, pp. 255-60; Zvezda, 
1969, No. 9, pp. 18386 and 195—201; Moskva, 1969, No. 9, pp. 206—11. 
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of the Soviet Union.® A festival of Kirghiz culture took place in Riga, and 
meetings between Tadzhik and Kazakh writers in Alma-Ata.? Last but not least, 
literature in the non-Russian languages is published in Russian translation and 
vice versa, although there is little mention of the latter translations in Russian 
newspapers. In September and October, Russian translations and reviews 
appeared which had been translated from, for example, Ukrainian, Lithuanian, 
Estonian, Belorussian and Armenian.® 


The third category concerns foreign policy. Firstly, cultural relations are to 
be improved with other Communist countries, first and foremost Czechoslovakia, 
Poland and Bulgaria, and secondly, critical information supplied on Western 
countries, above all the USA and Western Germany. The first of these aims is 
to be achieved by organizing exhibitions of books and works of art (such as a 
Polish book exhibition in Minsk in September,’ and an exhibition of Hast German 
art in the USSR);?° cultural festivals, such as a Czechoslovak one in the Ukraine? 
and a Hungarian one in Kazakhstan;!* the publication of foreign belles-lettres in 
Russian translation, e.g., Bulgarian lyrics and East German prose;!3 academic 
gatherings such as a symposium held in the Ukraine in September with the theme 
“Polish Literature in Brotherly Relations with the Literature of the Peoples of 
the USSR” ;14 and messages of congratulation on the occasion of national jubilees, 
such as the twenty-fifth anniversary of the “Bulgarian Revolution” and the 
twentieth anniversary of the proclamation of the German Democratic Republic. 
At a “scientific” conference in East Berlin, Party critic Aleksandr Dymshits 
delivered a speech on Marxist-Leninist literary criticism.1® On the occasion of the 
East German jubilee, a session was held of the Department of the History of 
Foreign Literature at the Gorky Institute of World Literature.1° The September 
‚ issue of the journal Druzhba narodov published “Letters from the GDR” by the 
Russian writer Marietta Shaginyan, who tells of the extremely favorable impression 
she gained of that country. On a similar note, M. Burkhachev, in the October 
issue of the journal Oktyabr, spoke of the Berlin wall as indispensable for the 
peace and security of the East German population. 





6 Literaturnaya gazeta, 1969, No. 38 
7 Ibid., 1969, Nos. 36 and 43. 


8 Ibid., 1969, Nos. 36, 39 and 42; Sovet Literature, 1969, No. 9, pp. 160-66; Druzhba narodov, 1969, 
No. 9, pp. 26—34, 96—160, 228—31 and 271; Ogonek, 1969, No. 42, p. 9; Yauost, 1969, No. 9, pp. 2 
et seq. and 65 ef seg.; Zvezda, 1969, No. 9, pp. 183-86; Oktyabr, 1969, No. 10, p. 40; Nash sovremennik, 
1969, No. 9, pp. 85 and 87, i 


® Luteraturnaya gazeta, 1969, No. 36. 

10 Thid., 1969, No. 38. 

11 Ibıd., 1969, No. 39. 

12 Thid. 

13 Ibid., 1969, Nos. 37 and 41; Inostrannaya literatura, 1969, No. 9, pp. 3-8, 180—86 and 195—201. 
14 Literaturnaya gazeta, 1969, No. 40. 

16 Ibıd., 1969, No. 41. 

18 Thid., No. 43 
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Information on the non-Communist world is presented in the form of inter- 
views, reports, articles, etc. Here, the familiar views on Western art and society 
are repeated. As always, the information selected, which is of both Soviet and 
Western origin, concerns with only a few exceptions the negative side of Western 
society, such as Greek political prisoners on the island of Leros,!? the hard lot of 
Western writers,1® the racial problem in the USA,}* the war in Vietnam and the 
widespread dissatisfaction in the USA over its continuation,?° the difficult 
situation of old people in Western Germany,®! and the bourgeois “propaganda 
machine.”2? The general message of this information is that the “progressive 
forces” in the West are on the upsurge, and are being either ignored or persecuted 
by the governments concerned. The satirical journal Krokodil published a cartoon 
with the caption “The Financial Magnates of the FRG Are Attempting to Grab 
Positions in the Economies of the Latin American Countries,” depicting a huge 
dog about to swallow a map of this continent.?3 The only positive contribution 
is an interview in which a Russian scientist tells of a recent expedition to the 
bottom of the sea by Soviet and American researchers.*4 


The foregoing shows that literature and art in the USSR and the other 
Communist countries remain active tools of Party propaganda. As yet, Soviet 
literary journals and newspapers contain hardly a sign of a relaxation of tension 
between the USSR and the West. 


What Soviet writers themselves think is, of course, another matter. Significant, 
at any rate, were two letters published in the October issue of the émigrénewspaper 
Posev: an open letter by V. F. Turchin to the chief editor of Liseraturnaya gazeta, 
A. Chakovsky, in defense of Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, and a letter sent by Solzhen- 
itsyn to three students in October 1967 in which he declared that justice was no 
more relative than conscience, and that justice had to be the criterion of action ` 
in all social situations. 


Lily Daetz 





17 Ibid., 1969, No. 39. 

18 Zvezda, 1969, No. 10, pp. 196—208. 
19 Znamya, 1969, No. 10, pp. 169—88. 
20 Oktyabr, 1969, No. 10. 

21 Literaturnaya gazeta, 1969, No. 39. 
22 Ibid., 1969, No. 42. 

23 Krokodil, 1969, No 29, p. 7. 

24 Literaturnaya gazeta, 1969, No. 42. 
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BD 


A Western Contribution to Eastern Statistics 


UdSSR: Ausfuhr von Rohöl und Mineralprodukten, 1955 bis 1966 
URSS: Exportations de pétrole brut et de produits pétroliers, 1955 à 1966 


AuBenhandel der UdSSR, 1958 bis 1967 
Le commerce extérieur de ’URSS, 1958 à 1967 


AuBenhandel der UdSSR mit landwirtschaftlichen Erzeugnissen, 1958 bis 1967 
Commerce extérieur des produits agricoles de P'URSS, 1958 à 1967 


Außenhandel der Volksrepublik China 1958 bis 1968 
Commerce extérieur de la République Populaire de Chine, 1958 à 1968 


Published by the Statistical Office of the European Communities, Brussels, in the “Ostblock—Bloc 
oriental” series, respectively: 1968, No. 4, 28 pp.; subseries 2, 1969, No. 5 (Supplement to the Monthly 
Statistics of Foreign Trade), 27 pp.; subseries 5, 1969, No. 5, 32 pp.; and subseries 3, 1969, 19 pp. 


The first of these bilingual statistical surveys, four in a series dealing with 
various areas of East-bloc trade,! contains interesting information on Soviet 
export prices, which insofar as they affect the economically weaker of the Com- 
munist countries are regarded by many Western observers as an instrument of 
economic exploitation. Here, it is pointed out that although, following a Comecon 
resolution, the prices for oil should, with effect from January 1, 1966, have been 
brought in line with the world prices during the period 1960—64, it was merely 
an “approximation” which took place, so that “the difference between the two 
price levels was naturally not eliminated.” Indeed, in 1966 the USSR charged the 
European Communist countries almost 17 dollars for a ton of oil, and the EEC 
countries an average of only 9.3 dollars. The non-Comecon countries of Com- 
munist Asia even had to pay an average of over 25 dollars (pages 4-5). We also 
learn that, during the period in question, Soviet oil exports to the remainder of 
the “socialist camp” rose to twelve times its former level, but to the EEC coun- 
tries to some 42 times its former level—namely, from 311,000 to over 13,000,000 
tons, of which amount Italy alone accounted for 61.6 percent. Since 1960, the 
EEC’s share of total Soviet exports of crude oil has been in the region of 25 
percent (page 3). 


' In the second brochure, attention is drawn in an introductory commentary 
to the discrepancy in Soviet trade statistics between the “structure” or composi- 
tion of Soviet trade with the rest of the world as it emerges from global figures 
(i.e., data giving world totals only for each category of goods) and that resulting 
from adding together the figures for all the USSR’s trade partners. This discrep- 
ancy is ascribed to the fact that certain items categorized in the global statistics 
are not categorized in the figures for individual countries. 





1 See also the review, by the same author, of Aufenbandel der europasschen Ostblocklander—Commerce 
extérieur des pays européens du bloc oriental, in Bulletin, 1968, No. 7. 
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The statistical section of the brochure shows that during the period covered, 
1958-67, machinery and vehicles were the group of products most strongly 
represented in Soviet imports, accounting for 24.52 percent in 1958 and 34.23 
percent in 1967, a figure exceeded in both 1962 (35.19 percent) and 1963 (35.10 
percent) (page 24). Conspicuous is the fact that this group dominated, albeit not 
to the same degree, in Soviet exports, its share increasing from 18.98 percent in 
1958 to 21.45 percent in 1967. Again, this figure was exceeded twice, namely in 
1959 (21.75 percent) and 1965 (23.97 percent) (page 25). The group was partic- 
ularly strongly represented in Soviet imports from the industrial countries of 
the West (and Japan). Its share of imports from the EEC countries was 29.30 
percent in 1958, 50.89 percent in 1964 and 44.29 percent in 1967, and of imports 
from the other Western industrial countries and Japan 28.84 percent in 1958, 
50.25 percent in 1962 and 31.36 percent in 1967 (page 24). As regards exports to 
these countries, however, the group has been of minimal importance, the share 
of the EEC countries being a mere 0.2 percent in 1958 and 2.34 percent in 1967, 
and for the others 2.87 and 3.81 percent (page 25). 


The third brochure deals with a particularly ailing sector of the Soviet 
economy, namely agriculture. Among other things, it shows that the share of 
non-Warsaw Pact countries in Soviet agricultural imports fluctuated considerably 
during the period in question (1958—67): 


Share of Countries and Groups of Countries in Soviet 


Agricultural Imports 
(Percentages) 
1958 1963 1967 
Asian East-Bloc Countries ............. 39.4 6.4 5.4 
Developing Countries ........... FEN 34.4 38.6 30.8 
Non-EEC Western Industrial Countries .. 92 21.1 15.2 
Cubes Sidi wees? Saws 1.3 9.6 18.3 
Yugoslavia ... 2 neue cece ee cere ‘ 1.0 0.8 1.0 
BEE Countrtes a Skene ses 0.8 0.5 11 


SOURCE Asfenbandel der UdSSR mii landwirtschaftlichen Erzangessen. 1958—1967—Commerce ocldrienr das produits agricoles de PURSS, 
1958-1967, pablished by the Statistical Office of the European Comraunities, Brussels, in the series “Ostblock—Bloc ortental,” subseries 5, 
1969, No 5,p 3 


Agricultural exports wete considerably more stable, as may be seen from the 
following table: 


Share of Countries and Groups of Countries in Soviet 


Agricultural Exports 
(Percentages) 
1958 1963 1967 
Non-BEC Western Industrial Countries .. 20.2 19.7 19.8 
EEC Countries sses cee eens serere 8.9 9.5 112 
Developing Countries ....... sarees e 5.6 6.5 9.7 
Asian East-Bloc Countries ........... y 2.7 2.0 32 
Yugoslavia. neue eee hee 1.0 0.2 1.9 
Cubas ua wh ae LT es — 6.7 7.5 


SOURCE Axfenbandel der UdSSR mit lendwırtsshaftkcben Erzengissen, 1958-1967 ,p 4. 
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No less interesting are the absolute figures for this period, which saw massive 
purchases of food by the USSR in the West. Imports from the EEC, for example, 
increased from about 5,000,000 dollars in 1958 to 9,400,000 dollars in 1964, 
62,000,000 dollars in 1965 and 75,000,000 dollars in 1966, to fall suddenly to 
18,500,000 dollars in 1967. Imports from the USA were mostly negligible; only 
in 1964 did they reach the sizeable sum of 127,900,000 dollars. Imports from 
Canada were at their highest in 1963 (171,300,000 dollars), 1964 (317,800,000 
dollars), 1965 (242,300,000 dollars) and 1966 (338,200,000 dollars); in 1967, they 
fell to 136,800,000 dollars. Imports from Australia reached 98,600,000 dollars 
in 1964 and 70,000,000 dollars in 1965 (pages 21, 26 and 27). 


The figures given in the brochure suggest that the massive food purchases 
in the West were, in part at least, caused by the general diminution of Sino-Soviet 
trade. Whereas in 1958 food imports from China accounted for 205,500,000 
dollars of the total of 351,600,000 dollars for Soviet imports of food from the 
“socialist camp” (then, of course, without Cuba), in 1961 they had dwindled to 
16,200,000 dollars, rising to 20,800,000 dollars in 1963, 50,700,000 dollars in 
1964 and 76,900,000 dollars in 1965, then falling to 59,900,000 dollars in 1966 
and an insignificant 13,400,000 dollars in 1967. Although during the period 
covered Soviet food imports from other Communist countries almost doubled, 
despite the reduction of trade with China, this was due to massive politically- 
motivated purchases of sugar from Cuba, since 1962 reckoned as a member of 
the “socialist camp.” As the following tables show, Soviet food imports from the 
Communist countries without Cuba were during the period 1959-67 below the 
1958 level in all years except 1965: 


Soviet Food Imports from Other Communist Countries 


g (Dollars) 
Total Imports 
Excluding Cuba* From Cuba* Total 
OSB Soccer aren ee tala 351,600,000 = 351,600,000 
1959 I eh Br: 331,400,000 — 331,400,000 
T TA 295,900,000 = 295,900,000 
10e ee eee el 262,500,000 = 262,500,000 
WOE ese oh x occlu: 260,600,000 204,000,000 464,600,000 
ETa ee era 265,100,000 136,900,000 402,000,000 
1964... cece ee nn 274,000,000 =. 247,900,000 521,900,000 
NG AG sp aided N 362,600,000 303,700,000 666,300,000 
1966.22. 5 EEA 295,600,000 250,900,000 546,500,000 
area 299,600,000 335,900,000 635,500,000 


* Cuba is not reckoned as belonging to the Communust bloc until 1962 
SOURCE Anfenbandel der UdSSR mest landwrrtschafthebes Erzengussea, 1958-1967 p 18 


Besides its internal economic situation, one of the reasons for the USSR’s 
considerable food purchases from the West undoubtedly lay in its obligations 
toward other Communist countries, as the following table indicates: 
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Soviet Food Exports to Other Communist Countries 


(Dollara) 
1958.... en 356,100,000 
196 as ae. arenak 620,600,000 
16S inean aa eee 558,100,000 
1964 nee ; 366,000,000 
1965 ne. Reds 401,500,000 
1966 en ne er 478,900,000 
IST ne ae ~ 599,500,000 


SOURCE Ayfenbandel der UdSSR sul landssrtschaftiochen Eirzengussen, 1958-1967 ,p 19 


This development was influenced by the Sino-Soviet conflict hardly at all, 
since Soviet food exports to China during the period in question were for the 
most part inconsiderable. From a peak of 64,000,000 dollars in 1961, they fell 
to 20,800,000 dollars in 1962, 77,000 dollars in 1963, 2,000 dollars in 1964, and 
virtually nil in the following years (page 16). 

The fourth and final brochure covers the foreign trade of the People’s Republic 
of China during the period 1958—68. Since Albania and the Communist countries 
of Asia do not publish pertinent statistics, the data contained in the brochure are 
based on those of trading partners and do not cover trade of the above- 
mentioned countries among themselves. In addition, there are no statistics on 
China’s trade in 1968 with the Soviet-bloc countries, except the Soviet Union 
itself. The figures which are given show no particularly great fluctuations: 


Trade of the Chinese People’s Republic with Major 


Trading Partners 
(Millions of Dollars) 
Imports Exports 7 
OSB ica a ee tees 1,796 1,921 
19595... ee A 2,210 2,210 
1960 -o aii 9 airia 1,853 1,808 
1961 22, N ae g 1,276 1,288 
1962: Fan ee 1,150 1,590 
193.5, rer 1,131 1,655 
1964.5 4,5 ie 1,338 1,874 
1965 ee ae 1,764 2,120 
1966 ..... era g 1,964 2,410 
VOGT ne t 1,813 2,175 


SOURCE Asferbendel der \"olksrepabish Chena, 1958-1968—Commerce extéirienr de la Röpwbligme Popalaire de Clue, 1958-1968, pub- 
lished by the Staustical Office of the European Communities, Brussels, ın the series “Ostblock—Bloc oriental,” subsenes 3, 1969, p 10 


The table shows that China’s trade balance with her major trading partners 
has been for the most part positive. A particular position is occupied by Hong- 
kong, which is China’s biggest customer but exports virtually nothing in return. 
In recent years, China’s annual trade surplus in respect of Hongkong has been 
running at around 400,000,000 dollars, well in excess of the 250,000,000 dollars 
of foreign currency she needs for purchases of grain from Canada and Australia 
(page 6). China’s trade with the EEC, on the other hand, has been negative, 
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imports and exports being, respectively, 304,000,000 and 107,000,000 dollars in 
1958 and 372,000,000 and 226,000,000 dollars in 1968 (page 10). Throughout 
the entire period under review, Western Germany had the biggest share of EEC 
imports from China, e.g., 54.8 percent in 1958 and 37.8 percent in 1968. Western 
Germany was also the most strongly represented country in EEC exports to 
China in the years when China was buying primarily machinery for industrializa- 
tion, namely 1958—60 and 1965—68, accounting for 53.5 percent of these exports 
in 1958 and 46.8 percent in 1968. In the years when China was forced to import 
large quantities of grain, this position was occupied by France, with 32.8 percent 


in 1961 and 46.5 percent in 1964 (page 19). 


In conclusion, the hope may be expressed that the Statistical Office of the 
European Communities will extend its coverage of East-bloc trade, in particular 


in respect of its structure and prices. 


Publications of the Institute 
for the Study of the USSR: 


STUDIES ON THE SOVIET UNION, 
New Series, Vol. VII, No, 2, 1968, 188 pp. 
(In English.) 


This special issue, on “The Soviet Union and 
Latin America,” contains fifteen articles based on 
papers submitted at an international symposium 
held at the Institute ın May 1968. The overall 
proceedings of the symposium, which was 
chaired by J. Gregory Oswald, are summarized 
in a lengthy introduction. 


In the first article, Stephen Clissold discusses 
“Soviet Relations with Latin America Between 
the Wars,” showing how scant Soviet interest in 
the area was during this period, and how clumsy 
many of the Soviet dealings with a continent so 
alien as regards background and the temperament 
of its populations. 

Tad Szulc then offers some “Impressions of the 
Soviet Impact on the Iberian World.” Like 
Clissold, the author spotlights the minimality of 
the impact made by the USSR until the present 
decade and the entrenchment of Castro in Cuba, 
buttressed by Moscow. Now, he suggests, the 
Soviet leaders have established a more sophisticated 
relationship with Latin America by the establish- 
ment of economic ties. 


“Cultural Relations Between the Soviet Union 
and Latin America” is the title of the contribution 


Stefan C. Stolte 


by Bayram Riza and Catherine Quirk, who express 
the view that the present Soviet cultural drive on 
the continent is challenging US hegemony there 
and promoting Moscow’s long-term plans to step 
up its influence. 


Alberto Daniel Faleroni gives an outline of 
“Soviet Strategy in Latin America,” demonstrating 
by extensive quotations from the works of Soviet 
experts on the agrarian question that Moscow is 
no longer pinning its hopes for subversion on the 
urban proletariat but is rather expecting revolu- 
tion to burst out in the depressed rural areas. 


Enrique E. Rivarola, in “Some Aspects of 
Soviet-Latin American Relations,” argues that the 
continent provides fertile terrain for subversion 
on account of the social and economic conditions 
in many areas, but that, if it chooses, the Soviet 
Union can immensely enhance its status in Latin 
America by offering development aid to rival the 
overwhelming presence of the USA. 


The next contribution, entitled “New Stage of 
the People’s Struggle,” is an article by V. V. 
Volsky, a prominent Soviet expert on Latin 
American affairs, which was published in Pravda 
on March 10, 1968. Here, the author calls for a 
united front of all “progressive” forces to bring 
about the downfall of a capitalist system main- 
tained by US economic domination. 


“Studies on Latin America by Soviet Political 
Economists,” by J. Gregory Oswald, is a valuable 
survey of up-to-date analyses made by Soviet 
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specialists, whose findings, mainly in the economic 
sphere, display painstaking and, on the whole, 
objective research which Western students of the 
area can ill afford to ignore. 


J. ©. de Metra Penna then takes a look at 
“Brazilian Relations with Eastern Europe,” 
makıng the point that, while trade ıs developing 
and must continue to do so, it presents no threat 
to Brazilian internal security. 


Wolfgang W. Berner examines “The Place of 
Cuba in Soviet Latin American Strategy,” 
suggesting that Moscow 1s bringing economic 
pressure to bear on Castro in order to curb his 
urge to fan uprisings that might develop into 
Vietnams embarrassing to the Soviet leaders. 


Robert K. Furtak, in “The Cuban Impact on 
Soviet Ideology and Strategy vis-a-o1s the Third 
World,” makes the point that Moscow will only 
support revolutionary movements that do not 
detract from her power and security, Cuba having 
taught the Kremlin that socialist revolutions may 
cause fissures in the world Communist movement 
by enhancing its pluralist tendencies. 


In the next article, which bears the title “The 
Cuban Economy and the Soviet Bloc, 1963—68: 
A Commentary,” Robert F. Lamberg offers an 
assessment supported by statistics which suggests 
that, despite the purchase by the USSR of the 
staple sugar crop, Castro has many economic 
headaches. 


Boris Goldenberg then examines “The Strategy 
of Castroism,” in particular the reasons for its 
emphasis on the countryside as the most promising 
focus of revolutionary activity. He analyses the 
guerilla struggle, country by country, as well as 
the unrealistic aspects of Castroist strategy which 

_ have led to ıts failures. 


After this, Peter Schenkel traces the shifts that 
have taken place over the past decade in “Cuban 
Relations with the Communist World.” 


In “The Castroist Challenge to Communism,” 
Kevin Devlin discusses the Castro-sponsored 
Third World organization OLAS, which, he says, 
is threatening the old-guard Communist parties 
of Latin America by stealing their thunder. 
However, writes Devlin, the currents of reality 
are flowing against Castro, although there is a 
danger that social tensions explode before the 

. process of industrialization brings higher living 
standards. 

The issue closes with a portrait of “Régis 
Debray: The Prophet of Castro Communism,” 
by Florence Memegalos, who shows how deeply 
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Castro is indebted to the young Frenchman for 
his ideological armory. 


* 


SOWJETSTUDIEN, No. 27, 1969, 96 pp. 
(In German.) 


The issue opens with “Latin-American Com- 
munism as a Three-Dimensional Phenomenon: 
An Attempt at a Psychopolitical Portrait of the 
Ibero-American Leftists,” in which Alphonse Max 
concludes that Latin-American Communism 
receives its nourishment from Moscow, Peking 
(via Havana), and the bourgoisie and intellectuals. 


Stefan C. Stolte, in “Soviet Communism and 
the Convergence Theory,” then examines various 
articles on the economic policy aspect of this 
theory and explains its different appraisal in 
Communist and non-Communist countries. 


After this, Ervin Gyorgy, in “Sexual Problems 
in the USSR,” briefly surveys the development of 
the offical marriage morality in the USSR, 
compares the attitude to sex morals with that in 
the West, and shows how the compulsion to 
follow rigid moral tenets in the USSR merely 
suppresses sexual problems instead of solving 
them. 


This is followed by “The Problem of Perception 
in Olesha’s Epic Work,” ın which Lily Daetz 
shows, on the basis of this writer’s philosophical 
stories, that he was an adherent of Bergson’s 
philosophy, and that, at a time when this philos- 
ophy was rejected for ideological reasons, he 
brought up, in disguised form, the age-old 
question of man’s freedom of decision. 

In “The Theater and Reality in the Soviet 
Union,” Bayram Riza then discusses the social 
function of the Soviet theater and interprets some 
recent plays which, while conforming to the 
requirements of socialist realism, indicate that the 
“new man” has still not become a reality. 

The final article is “The Free Time of the Soviet 
Worker,” by Anita Glass] (originally published in 
Bulletin, 1969, No. 1). 


* 


SOOBSHCHENIYA INSTITUTA PO 
IZUCHENIYU SSSR, No. 23, 1969, 149 pp. 
(In Russian ) 

The issue opens with “Lenin and Soviet Foreign 
Policy,” by Y. V. Marin. In connection with the 
forthcoming centenary of Lenin’s birth, says the 


author, the Soviet leaders are using his name as a 
means to strengthen their leading position ın the 
Communist world and impose their main political 
tenets on other Communist parties. To this end, 
they do not scruple to falsify Lenin’s teachings, 
which, as they realize themselves, are now obsolete. 
First of all, Lenin predicted the rapid collapse of 
capitalism and the advent of a world revolution. 
In fact, capitalism 18 becoming increasingly stable 
thanks to its anti-crisis policies and elements of a 
planned economy. Secondly, Lenin maintained 
that the victory of socialism would completely 
eliminate national differences, which has been 
disproved by the deepening split between the 
USSR and China, for example, and by nationalist 
tendencies even within the Soviet Union itself. 


This is followed by “A Contribution to the 
‘Social Portrait? of Leaders of the Communist 
Parties of the Union Republics,” by S. S. Voron- 
itsyn, the third article in a series by this author 
on the composition of the top-level Party ap- 
paratus (for the first two see Bulletin, 1969, No. 6, 
and Soobshchentya, No. 22, 1969). Here, this group 
of Party leadere—which, as Mr. Voronitsyn 
points out, is numerically far superior to the 
Party Central Committee’s central apparatus—ıs 
broken down accordıng to such categories as 
social origin, education, career and profession. 


In the next article, “The Economic Reform and 
the Participation of Workers in the Management 
of Production,” F. S. Hajenko shows how the 
economic reform in the USSR which was launched 
in 1965 and was to have been completed in 1968 
is being sabotaged by conservative elements who 
well realize that, if carried through to its logical 
conclusion, 1t would lead to a democratization of 
labor relations, a freer development of society, 
and consequently a restriction of the powers of 
the Party functionaries and governmental bureau- 
crats. As for the participation of workers in 
production management, this exists only on paper, 
the official line being that “at the present stage, 
the management of production remains a function 
of the state.” The Soviet factory director has 
incomparably greater powers than his Western 
colleague. He can even flout the labor laws 1f be 
so desires. Under these circumstances, the more 
thoughtful among Soviet workers are being 
attracted by the idea of placing control over the 
factories unto the hands of workers’ collectives, 
an idea, branded by Lenin as “anarcho-syndical- 
ism,” which is once more causing some concern 
to the powers that be. 


The. final article is a historical survey of “The 
-Grain Problem in the USSR” by S. S. Kabysh, 
who points out that, despite the vast area occupied 
by state and collective farms, this problem 
remains unsolved, so that the USSR 1s forced to 
import sizeable amounts of this essential agri- 
cultural product. The Five-Year Plan for 1966—70 
envisaged an increase in production to a level of 
180,000,000—185,000,000 tons, but, after a harvest 
of 170,800,000 tons in 1966, all subsequent 
harvests have been considerably smaller. 


After this, G. D. Gagarin gives a detailed 
biography of the botanist and geneticist Nikolai 
Ivanovich Vavilov, who died ın exile in Siberia in 
1942. 


The review of the periodical press contains 
items on: a new wedding custom which consists ın 
visiting Lev Tolstoi’s estate at Yasnaya Polyana 
(Pravda, September 14, 1969); the Slavo-Greco- 
Latin Academy ın Moscow (by Yefim Dorosh, 
Komsomolskaya pravda, August 21, 1969); the work 
of Russian rocket expert K. E. Tsiolkovsky 
(Komsomolskaya prasda, September 17, 1969); the 
trampling of grain by cattle on state farms 
(Pravda, August 15, 1969); and the bombing of 
Laotian pagodas by the USA (Prarda, August 30, 
1969). 


The tssue closes with a chronicle of events for 
the period May—July 1969. 


DERGI, No. 58, 1969, 80 pp. (In Turkish ) 


This issue contains: “The Arabs, Marxism and 
Moscow: An Historical Survey,” by Jaan Pennar 
(see also Bulletin, 1969, No. 10); ““The Sino-Soviet 
Frontier Conflict,” by K. Aleksandrov; “Changes 
in the High Command of the Soviet Armed 
Forces,” by P. Kruzhin (published in Bulletin, 
1969, No. 8, under the title “Further New Ap- 
pointments in the Soviet Armed Forces”); “The 
Dissolution of the Myth of Humanism im Soviet 
Policy,” by Y. Marin; “The Nationality Problem 
in the Soviet Union,” by S. Tekiner; “The 
Resumption by the Soviet Communist Party of 
its Old Policy,” by S. Voronitsyn; a review by 
S. Tekiner of Istoriya kommunisticheskikb organtzatsii 
Sredner Azu (A History of Communist Organı- 
zations in Central Asia) (Tashkent, 1967); and the 
usual survey of current events. 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


January 1970 


According to the Soviet Press, the recent visit to the UAR made by a Supreme Soviet 
delegation headed by D. A. Kunayev, Member of the Supreme Soviet Presidium, 
Candidate Member of the Party Central Committee’s Politburo and First Secretary of 
the Kazakh Party Central Committee, went off quite satisfactorily. Needless to say, it 
took place against a background of noisy Soviet propaganda. In a number of appearances 
before workers’ and other organizations in the UAR, Kunayev repeatedly assured his 
listeners that the USSR would continue to strengthen its cooperation with the UAR. 
“We,” said Kunayev to workers of the Heluan metallurgical combine, “heartily con- 
demn the Israel: aggression and will render the UAR the necessary material and moral 
assistance” (Kazakhstanskaya pravda, Alma-Ata, January 14, 1970). S.T. 


* 


The January 15 issue of the newspaper Sovetskaya kultura contains an article by 
A. Kulov entitled “The Chinese Press on the Opera The Capture of Wet Hu Shan Hill,”! 
in which the author expresses grave concern over the way in which, to the accompa- 
niment of noisy propaganda in the Chinese press, this Chinese opera, first performed 
eleven years ago, has been restaged to include such quotations from Mao Tse-tung 
as that on the need to “create firm bases in the North-East,” and a song about Mao 
entitled “The East 1s Red.” 


Kulov also speaks of a Chinese press campaign attacking the “Stanislavsky system.” 
The author quotes Chinese newspapers as saying, for example, that this renowned 
Russian theatrical producer “‘opposed guidance by the Party” and “arbitrarily demanded 
absolute bourgeois freedom.” Indeed, Stanislavsky, never a supporter of the Com- 
munists, was interested only in the artistic side of his work as opposed to the ideological 
or political, an attitude which inevitably brought him into conflict with the Party’s 
ideologists. Immediately after the Communists came to power in China, the Soviets did 
everything they could to impose the “Stanislavsky system” upon the Chinese, and no 
doubt the present press campaign is a natural reaction against this violation of Chinese 
theatrical tradition. B. R. 


* 


In December 1969 and January 1970, four important meetings took place at which 
the principal tasks facing Soviet hterature and art were discussed. These were: (1) 
a joint plenary meeting of the boards of the “creative unions” of the USSR (the unions 
of writers, composers, artists, cinematographers, architects, journalists, etc., supple- 





1 According to the Peking Review (1969, No. 51/52, p. 12), the opera was previously translated as 
Taking the Bandit? Stronghold. In ıts present form (the new script of October 1969 is published ibid , 
pp. 12 filg.), it is entitled in English Taking Tiger Mountain by Strategy. 
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mented by many distinguished writers and artists, Party, ıdeological, trade union, etc., 
officials) held in Moscow on December 10 and 11; (2) a meeting of the board secretariat 
of the Writers’ Union of the USSR in December; (3) a colloquium of Soviet and East 
German writers in East Berlin, held on December 4 and 5; and (4) a meeting of “actıve 
creative intellectuals” held at Rostov-on-Don in early January. 


At the first of these meetings, G. Markov, Secretary of the Board of the Union of 
Writers of the USSR, reaffirmed that Soviet literature and art had to obey the Leninist 
principles of “closeness to the people and the Party” (narodnost and partunost). He gave 
a survey of conferences held on this theme during the course of the year, and praised 
the Ryazan writers’ organization for the “political maturity” it had shown in expelling 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn. The speaker named several works satisfying the demands of 
narodnost and partinost, but at the same time noted the pernicious influence of the 
bourgeois West in Soviet plays, poetry and prose. The primary duty of the Soviet 
critic, he said, was to “defend with determination the Leninist interpretation of the 
specific features of literature” and “not to tolerate any leveling-down of talents” 
(Lsteraturnaya gazeta, December 17, 1969, page 2). 


Nikolai Tikhonov then declared that the qualities of narodnost and partiinost had 
made Soviet literature a world literature, and were of particular importance for the 
development of young writers in view of the “unprecedently acute ideological struggle.” 


A further speaker, Oles Gonchar, made the point that “the Party and society have 
set our literature and our entire culture most important and serious tasks. They demand 
of us creative preparedness [sobrannost, “being on the mark’’] and Leninist clarity and 
fidelity to principle” (page 3). 


Finally, Aleksandr Chakovsky described enmity toward the Soviet Union as ım- 
perialism’s most important weapon in winning over a major section of the Western 
creative intelligentsia (page 4). 


The theme of the second meeting was “Communist Education and the Tasks of 
Children’s Literature.” Here, the well-known children’s writer Sergei Mikhalkov 
referred to the decree passed by the Party Central Committee and the Council of 
Ministers ın the spring of 1969, “On Measures to Develop Soviet Children’s Literature,” 
adding that the greatest problem in this field was that of finding suitable heroes. He 
defined the purpose of Soviet children’s literature as that of “bringing home to the young 
reader the essence of the struggle between the two world systems, imbuing children 
with a feeling of proletarian internationalism and intolerance toward any manifestations 
of bourgeois ideology.” Others, such as Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Komsomol T. Kutsenko, spoke of the need for turning young readers into staunch 
Marzist-Leninists (zbid., page 4). 


The third meeting, a two-day colloquium of Soviet and East German writers, was 
devoted to “The Revolutionary in Modern Socialist Literature.” The proceedings were 
dominated by the resolutions adopted at the international Communist conference ın 
Moscow in June 1969. Particular attention was paid to the question of securing greater 
participation from Soviet and East German writers in the ideological offensive of 
Marxism-Leninism. It was unanimously agreed that writers should take as their point 
of departure the current implications of Lenin’s theory of revolution, and that the 
Party’s ideological guidance of art and literature was indispensable. 
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At the gathering in Rostov-on-Don, some four hundred writers, composers, 
artists, architects, etc., discussed parHimost and narodnost in art and literature in the light 
of the keen ideological struggle throughout the world (sbrd., Janurary 7, 1970). 


The published proceedings of these four meetings show three things: firstly, the 
requirements of socialist realism are still binding in the USSR; secondly, Soviet art is 
being strongly influenced by modernistic trends; finally, any attempt in the Soviet 
Union to copy Western art or experiment with form ts subject to severe official censure. 
For Soviet ideology, Western ideas on art constitute a growing danger. I.D. 


* 


On January 7, Party organizations attached to Belorussian “unions of creative 
workers”—the republic’s unions of writers, composers, artists, cinematographers, etc., 
also institutions in the capital such as the opera-house, theaters, film studios, etc.—held 
a combined meeting in Minsk to discuss the question of ideological and political work 
in “creative collectives.” Speeches were delivered by secretaries of these organizations, 
and by the First Secretary of the Minsk City Party Committee, V. Sharapov. Senior 
Party and governmental officials were also present (Literatura i mastactva, Minsk, 
January 13, 1970). 

The general theme of the conference was that “there is no more honorable duty 
for the Soviet writer than to help the Party educate the builder of Communism and to 
fight with the Party for the purity of Marxism-Leninism against revisionism and 
bourgeois ıdeology.” This means that Soviet artists bear a greater responsibility for 
their work than, tor example, a factory does for its production: whereas a factory can 
only produce material losses, defects in the sphere of creative and ideological work 
have immeasurable consequences and are incorrigible. Although the Party’s theorists 
acknowledge that artistic activity 1s dependent on inspiration rather than planning, 
Soviet artists are expected to be guided first and foremost by a sense of responsibility 
to the Party. 

Not for the first time, however, the republic’s writers, composers and painters were 
castigated for their passiveness and “inner emigration.” Writers and critics, for example, 
were censured once again for declining to attack Vasily Bykov for writing such “ıdeolo- 
gically depraved” stories as “The Bridge at Kruglyany”* and “Dead Men Feel no Pain.” 
They had also, ıt was complained, failed to produce anything worthwhile about Lenin 
1n honor of the great man’s jubilee. The impression was that writers had been fulfilling 
a tedious obligation. Further, “moral depravity” and drunkenness were making 
themselves felt among the creative intelligentsia, Base, trashy ideas were coming in 
from the West. Although in Minsk there were 3,600 creative workers, the number of 
those attending political lectures in the House of Artists could be counted on one hand. 


A further problem brought up at the meeting was the education of young theatrical 
workers who, having their own ideas about the theater, are coming into conflict with 
“socialist realısm.” Party control and the production of trash for statistical reasons are 
alienating the theater from its public. The repertoire of the Belorussian State Philhar- 
monic Society, so far as aesthetic standards are concerned, has reached rock bottom. 
Two-fifths of the members of its stage troupes have no special musical education (i.e., 
musical training of the kind normally received while the pupil ıs still at school), and 
one-quarter not even a general secondary education. 


2 See Bulletin, 1969, No. 8, pp. 27—28. 
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Indeed, the recent meeting of the Party organizations of Belorussian “creative 
unions” has shown, 1f nothing else, that intellectuals cannot be treated as factory 
workers. P. U. 


* 


In its issue for January 17, Sovetskaya kultura printed a fairly long article by Olga 
Makarova entitled “A Great Responsibility,” which in unusually cautious, occasionally 
even nebulous language indicates dissent between the staff and the Party organization 
of the Lithuanian Academic Drama Theater in Vilnius. Makarova takes issue, for 
example, with the choice of a play called Lend Me Tears, by the young Lithuanian 
playwright V. Rimkevičius, which she describes as an unsuccessful attempt “to plead 
for the artist’s purity of conscience,” to open the Lenin jubilee season. The director too 
is blamed for failing to cope with the author’s “vagueness of intention.” Makarova 
also writes that the work of the young Lithuanian director Algis Lapénas 1s causing 
the Party “concern.” “Many times,” she observes, “Communists cautiously, well- 
meaningly penetrated his ‘creative laboratory,’ advising, insisting and warning against 
the temptations of easy, gaudy success.” Party functionaries were also displeased at the 
decision of chief producer Genrikas Vancevitius to include in the jubilee repertoire 
Jonas Avi2ius’s Javasion instead of something like M. F. Pogodin’s Kremlin Chimes, 
in which Lenin himself is depicted. In Invasion, there are three heroes representing 
mutually incompatible outlooks. These are described as, firstly, “philistine hypocrisy,” 
“unbounded good nature” and “idealist [inte/ligentsky] humanitarianism”; secondly, 
“asocial ‘freedom’” and “nationalism leading to the Gestapo and the ranks of the 
chastizers”; and finally, the “strict truth and justice of the Resistance: a holy, just 
people’s warfare, mercy toward victims, and ruthlessness toward hangmen and trai- 
tors.”— Material, certainly, for tense, gripping action, but the Party evidently took 
exception to the fact that the arguments given by the first two heroes in support of 
their outlooks sounded more convincing than those of the third. B. R. 


* 


The Turkmen Party Central Committee and Council of Ministers have adopted 
a resolution “On Measures to Improve Public Education in the Republic in Connection 
with the Transition to Universal Secondary Education.” Here, it is observed that 
“there are many serious shortcomings in the work of the republic’s schools.” For 
various reasons, pupils often drop out before completing the compulsory period of 
eight years. In many schools, the knowledge of pupils ıs below standard. The principal 
reason for this is said to be “the weak ideological-theoretical, professional and method- 
ological training of some of the teachers.” Accordingly, considerable space is devoted 
in the resolution to ideological work with teachers: Party and governmental authorities 
at the city and raion levels and the Turkmen Ministry of Education and ıts local agencies 
have been requested to “improve radically the work being done in the selection, 
placement and education of teachers and enhance their [sense of] responsibility for the 
instruction and Communist education of their pupils.” 

Considerable attention is also devoted the question of military instruction in Turk- 
men schools. Here, the authorities concerned are exhorted to “ımprove the organization 
and enhance the quality of basic military training for secondary-school pupils” and to 
“assist schools in the selection of military commanders, the equipping of classrooms 
for military instruction [voyanykb kabinetov] and the creation of a material basis for 
military-technical instruction.” Further, “‘military-patriotic” work is to be expanded, 
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and ın schools where there ıs no elementary military training, this is to be introduced 
on a voluntary basis. Finally, “military sports camps” are to be organized during the 
summer holidays (Turkmenskaya ıskra, Ashkhabad, January 16, 1970). ST. 


* 


On January 27 and 28, the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions discussed 
at its Eighth Plenary Meeting in Moscow the results of the Party Central Committee’s 
meeting held ın December and the Seventh Session of the Supreme Soviet, the drive to 
save material, and budgetary questions. One of the speakers was the Council’s Chairman, 
Aleksandr Shelepin, who leveled “severe criticism at certain trade union republican and 
oblast councils and central committees.” In a resolution adopted subsequently, trade 
unions were exhorted to take a less conciliatory attitude toward violations of labor 
discipline, abuse of overtime, manpower fluctuation, poor organization, drunkenness 
and violations of public order (Trud, January 28—29, 1970). 


According to a report of the Central Statistical Authority, in 1969 unemployment 
was non-existent in the Soviet Union. In some sectors, there was even a shortage of 
manpower. The total number of white- and blue-collar workers increased by 3 percent 
to 87,900,000. The average monthly wage was 117 rubles, an increase of 3.8 percent, 
and kolkhoz wages were 3.9 percent higher than in the previous year. Real income per 
head of the population rose by 5 percent. State and cooperative retail trade grew by 
7.4 percent to 142,800 million rubles, but the sale of such items as meat and meat prod- 
ucts, fruit, vegetables and soap decreased in volume (/zvestia, January 25, 1970). 


Academician V, Trapeznikov, Deputy Chairman of the State Committee for Science 
and Technology, has made the far-reaching proposal to replace the present indicators 
of economic efficiency used in the Soviet Union—+iz., the realization of finished products, 
profits, the reduction of production costs and the exploitation of capital investments—by 
a “main indicator,” vsz., the rate of scientific and technical progress. According to 
Trapeznikov, the present indicators, although good in themselves, sometimes conflict 
with each other. It is also a fact that the exploitation of technical achievements is 
seriously hampered in the USSR by the absence of such stimuli as prices, profits and credit, 
which, ın contrast to the situation ın the West, are in reality ineffective. The rate of 
scientific and technical progress, says Trapeznikov, is a synthetic indicator which “takes 
into account labor productivity, the use of funds, and time, i.e., it embraces all the 
essential economic components of every process and, what is most important, answers 
to the main economic task of socialism,” this being “to raise the standard of living 
of the population considerably.” Trapeznikov expresses the conviction that the use 
of his “main indicator” would in ten years secure an annual increase in the rate of 
scientific and technical progress of 8-10 percent, whith would be accompanied by 
a similar increase in the level of wages and the standard of living (/zvestia, January 18, 
1970). F. H. 


* 


Work at a number of Soviet factories has been hampered by bad weather, inadequate 
supplies of raw materials from agriculture and the underfulfillment of plans for the 
bringing into operation of new capacities. By the end of 1969, the new system of plan- 
ning and economic stimulation had embraced some 36,000 industrial enterprises 
accounting for 83.6 percent of total industrial production and over 91 percent of 
products. The growth of production amounted to 7 percent. 
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During the year, 350 large new industrial enterprises came into operation, which 
may be compared with an annual rate of 600—800 at the beginning of the 1959—65 
Seven-Year Plan, and 300 in the years 1967—78. Among those that failed to fulfill the 
plan in 1969 were meat, butter, vegetable oil, sugar and soap factories. Production of 
major items was as follows: 


Lapreased as 

Percentages of 

1968 Output 
Electric Power (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours)....... 689,000,000 108 
Steel: (Lords) unsere yee ab ne dees ieee rd 110,000,000 104 
Finished Rolled Products (Tons) ...........0.ee eee 76,200,000 103 
Mineral Fertilizer (Standard, Toms) .......... see 46,000,000 106 
Coal (Tons) sea an age dogs otros een 608,000,000 102 
Oil LTR). ern nennen 328,000,000 106 
Gas (Thousands of Cubic Meters) . ....... 2. eee eee 183,000,000 107 
Motor: Vehicles: ... ums diane es dene 844,300 105 
Tractoras we kid bite era esse en ee ee Cows 442,000 104 
Grain Combines ......... 0000 cece cece ence eee ern n 94,500 93 
Cement (Tons) .....-.. see eee cece eens serer nen 89,800,000 103 


SOURCE, Pravda, January 25, 1970 


The Party Central Committee newspaper Sotsialisticheskaya industriya writes: 


Among those who failed to fulfill the annual plan were the ministries of ferrous metallurgy, 
the timber and wood-processing industry and the gas industry. The plan for contract work was 
also not fulfilled. The lag in the pace of development of a number of [economic] branches and the 
slow growth of labor productivity and the effectiveness of social production are to be explained 
above all by insufficient attention to making productive use of scientific and technical achievements 
and by serious shortcomings in production management. 


The building industry, too, is not working satisfactorily. In particular, it failed to 
fulfill the annual assignments in respect of the bringing into operation of production 
capacity, the growth of labor productivity and reduction of prime costs. Organization 
also left much to be desired. 

In the sphere of electric power generation, sixteen 200,000—300,000-kilowatt units 
came into operation, and the capacity of the Krasnoyarsk Hydroelectric Power Station 
was boosted to 4,500,000 kilowatts by four new 500,000-kilowatt hydroturbines. The 
first stage of the “Aurora Borealis” gas pipeline from Ukhta to Torzhok was brought 
into operation, and the Angarsk, Perm, Kremenchug, Gurey and Kirishi (near Lenin- 
grad) oil refineries, the Yefremov Synthetic Rubber Plant, the Barnaul Tire Combine 
and the Dnepropetrovsk and Baku tue plants were expanded. 

In the iron and steel industry, two 2,700-cubic-meter blast furnaces went into 
operation at the Cherepovets plant and the Nizhny Tagil combine, eight converters 
at the Chelyabinsk, West Siberian (at Novo-Kuznetsk), Krivoi Rog and Yenakiyevo 
plants, a blooming mill at the West Siberian plant, large coking batteries at the Novo- 
Lipetsk and Karaganda metallurgical and the Krivoi Rog by-product coke plants, and 
the first stage of the Zaporozhe iron ore combine. 

As for agriculture, this was badly hit by severe weather. The total grain yield dropped 
from 169,500,000 to 160,500,000 tons, and the amount delivered to the state from 
69,000,000 to 55,500,000 tons. Figures for the number of productive livestock in all 
categories of farms are as follows: 
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1968 1969 1970 





-—-— as of January 1 
Cattle nie doret pia skete ern 97,200,000 95,700,000 95,000,000 
COWS u KSEE OENE canes 41,600,000 41,200,000 40,600,000 
De beset eet 50,900,000 49,000,000 56,100,000 
Sheep and Goats ........eeeceeeeee 144,000,000 146,100,000 136,300,000 


SOURCE Presda, January 25, 1970. 


According to the Soviet press, in Leningrad and other northeasterly cities calving 
cows were illegally slaughtered. The sale of meat and milk above the plan showed a 
decrease. Many farms stopped the sale of meat to the state altogether. In all regions, 
underweight, undernourished livestock was sold. 


In respect of major crops other than grain, the situation is as follows (figures are 
in tons): 


1967 1968 1969 
Raw Cotton... 0. .ceseseeeeeeeees 5,970,000 5,950,000 5,710,000 
Sugar Beet ..... 00.0.6 een 87,100,000 94,300,000 71,100,000 
Sunflower Seed a... een 6,600,000 6,700,000 6,300,000 
Potties ne ne ween 95,500,000 102,200,000 91,700,000 
Other Vegetables .......200. cee eee 20,500,000 19,000,000 18,200,000 


SOURCE Premda, January 25, 1970 


As in previous years, the public demand for such products as meat and meat products 
(sales for 1969 amounted to 96 percent of those for 1968), vegetables (excluding potatoes, 
98 percent) and fruit (95 percent) could not be fully satisfied (Pravda, January 25, 1970, 
pages 1—2; Sotsialisticheskaya industriya, January 27, 1970, page 1). G.V. 


The flow of information from the USSR on the continued persecution of religious 
believers has attracted the attention of Dr. Ramsey, Archbishop of Canterbury. Con- 
tinuing the tradition of his predecessors, who supported the cause of fellow-Christians 
in the Soviet Union on more than one occasion during the period of the most violent 
persecution, Dr. Ramsey wrote, in his pastoral letter of August 1969: 


Suffering Christians 


Having visited Russia twice, I feel deep fellowship with Christians in the Soviet Union who 
maintain their faith and hand it down to their children amidst all the pressures of atheistic propa- 
ganda. The Soviet government professes to all liberty of worship and is committed to ıt by its 
signature of the Human Rights Charter. Lately, there have been the most painful instances of the 
violation of the rights of Christians to meet for worship. Let them know that we Christians in 
other countries are with them in our prayers, and in our protests against any violation of those 
rights which are professed by every state which accepts the Human Rights Charter (Canterbury 
Drocesan Notes, August 1969). 


Ata service held in Westminster Abbey on Human Rights Day, December 10, 1969, 
the Archbishop took up the subject once more in his sermon. In an article headed 
“The Archbishop on the Battle for Human Rights,” the Church Times reported: 
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In mentioning “a few, only a few, great matters out ofa world which has a thousand griefs and 
tragedies,” Dr. Ramsey referred to Soviet Russia, “where Christians, both Orthodox and Baptist, 
are persecuted, and so are Jews. Our pmyers are with them, we affirm our brotherhood with them, 
and we remember that Jesus said that those who are persecuted have a great reward in heaven” 


(Church Times, London, December 12, 1969, p. 1). 


N.T. 


Chronicle of Events 
(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


January 1970 


1 Publication of New Ycar’s greetings to the 
Soviet people from the Party Central Commit- 
tee, Supreme Soviet Presidium and Council of 
Ministers. 


Chinese newspapers Jen Min Jib Pao and Tsd 
Fang Chun Pao and the journal Flung cb: publish 
a vituperative anti-Soviet editorial containing 
an appeal by Mao Tse-tung to the Chinese 
people to intensify preparations for war. 


Opening in Elista of the Kalmuck State 
University, to have departments of philology, 
physics and mathematics, biology and agri- 
culture. 


Announcement that the satellite “Inter- 
kosmos-2,” launched on December 25, 1969, 
is continuing its flight. 


2 Announcement that the head of the Soviet 
governmental delegation engaged ın talks with 
the Chinese, First Deputy Foreign Minister 
V. V. Kuznetsov, has flown to Peking. 


3 Head of a UAR trade delegation, Minister of 
Economics and Foreign Trade Hassan Abbas 
Zaki, arrives in Moscow. 


Announcement that the four-day visit to 
Port Sudan of the Soviet naval detachment 
under Rear Admiral N. I. Khovrin has come 
to an end. 


4 Foreign Trade Minister N. S. Patolichev 
receives Zaki to discusst he forthcoming 
signing of a protocol on Soviet-UAR trade in 
1970. 


5 Twenty-fifth anniversary of the establishment 
of diplomatic relations between the USSR and 
the Polish People’s Republic. 


Rumanian Foreign Trade Minister Cornel 
Burtica arrives in Moscow to discuss Soviet- 
Rumanian trade. 


6 Czechoslovak Communist Party delegation led 
by Central Committee Secretary Josef Lenärt 
arrives in Moscow for an exchange of experience 
in Party work. 

Announcement that the city and oblast of 
Lugansk have been renamed Voroshilovgrad, 
and the name of V. Y. Voroshilov given to the 
Military Academy of the General Staff of the 
Soviet Armed Forces. 


Head of the Central Statistical Authority 
V. N. Starovsky gives information on the 
forthcoming Fifth All-Union Census at a press 
conference for Soviet and foreign journalists 
organized by the Foreign Ministry’s Press 
Department. 

Ceremony held in Moscow dedicated to the 
tenth anniversary of the beginning of the 
construction of the Aswan High Dam. 

Announcement that work has been started 
on the construction of the New Dnieper 
Thermal Power Station on the Kakhovka 
water reservoir, in the Zaporozhe Oblast, 
which is to have a capacity of 3,600,000 kilo- 
watts. 


7 Announcement that, by a Decree of the 
Supreme Soviet Presidtum of December 19, 
1969, Svetlana lIosıfovna Stalin (Stalin’s 
daughter) has been deprived of her Soviet 
citizenship for “‘misdemeanors defaming the 
title of citizen of the USSR.” 

Chairmen of the Supreme Soviet’s Council 
of the Union and Council of Nationalities 
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I. V. Spiridonov and J. I. Paleckis receive US 
Senatot Eugene McCarthy (Democratic Party). 


Mongolian trade delegation led by Foreign 
Trade Minister Yondoigiin Ochir arrives in 
Moscow for talks on Soviet-Mongolian trade 
in 1970. 


Conference of Soviet and Polish machine 
builders comes to an end in Moscow with the 
signing of a protocol envisaging joint tests of 
construction and roadbuilding machinery, the 
designing of equipment for the building 
industry, and a broad exchange of scientific 
and technıcal ınformation. 


Two-day “scientific” session of the Party 
Central Committee’s Academy of Social 
Sciences with the theme ‘“Leninism—the 
Marxism of the Twentieth Century” comes to 
an end in Moscow. All the Soviet-bloc 
countries and Mongolia are represented. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
““Kosmos-318.” 


Signing in Moscow of a protocol calling for 
increased trade between the USSR and the UAR 
in 1970. Among other items, the UAR is to 
receive various kinds of machinery and other 
technical eqipment, o!l, coal and metals. 


Deputy Foreign Trade Minister LT. Grishin 
meets the North Korean Deputy Minister of 
Foreign Trade, Pan The Yur, who is in Mos- 
cow for talks on trade in 1970. 

Announcement that the first volume of the 
third edition of the Bolshaya Sovetskaya Fintstklo- 
pednya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia) has come 
out. 


10 Death of Pilot-Cosmonaut of the USSR 


Colonel P. I. Belyayev, who in March 1965 
piloted the space ship from which his colleague 
A. Leonov made man’s first space walk. 


Announcement that an agreement has been 
signed in Havana under which the USSR is to 
give Cuba technical assistance in building a 
ground communications station to operate in 
conjunction with artificial satellites. 

Supreme Soviet delegation led by Presidium 
Member, Candidate Member of the Central 
Committee Politburo and First Secretary of the 
Kazakh Party Central Committee D. A. 
Kunayev flies to Cairo. 


Announcement of the conclusion of an all- 
Union seminar for journalists writing on 
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12 Soviet-Swedish 


agricultural themes, convened by the Union 
of Journalists to discuss propagation of the 
resolutions passed at the Third All-Union 
Congress of Kolkhozuıks. Speakers included 
Deputy Head of the Party Central Committee’s 
Agricultural Department I. Kapustyan and 
Vice-President of the Lenin All-Union Academy 
of Agricultural Sciences V. Pannikov. 


Chairman of the Council of Ministers A. N. 
Kosygin receives Senator McCarthy at the lat- 
ter’s request. Board member of the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry G. M. Korniyenko also 
present. 


agreement on economic, 
scientific and technical cooperation calling for 
a broader exchange of specialists and ınforma- 
tion, including licenses and patents, and a 
thirty-year agreement on cooperation in the 
peaceful use of atomic energy, signed in 
Moscow by Minister of Industry Krister 
Wickman for Sweden, and Deputy Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers and Chairman of 
the State Committee for Science and Tech- 
nology V. A. Kirllin and Chairman of the 
State Committee for the Use of Atomic 
Energy A. M. Petrosyants for the USSR. 

Sixth meeting of the Soviet-Yugoslav inter- 
governmental committee for economic coope- 
ration opens in Moscow to discuss the fulfill- 
ment of the 1969 trade protocol; the drawing 
up of a trade protocol for 1970; and prospects 
for economic cooperation during the period 
1971—75. 


Twenty-sixth meeting of the council of the 
International Bank for Economic Cooperation 
(the Comecon Bank) held in Moscow to 
discuss the bank’s current activities and 
establish its rates of interest for transactions in 
convertible rubles. 


Meeting in Moscow of managers of enter- 
prises and organizations of the Ministry of the 
Oil-Extracting Industry. Speeches by Minister 
V. D. Shashin, who criticizes “‘Bashneft,” 
“Sakhalinneft” and other associations for 
failing to fulfill the annual plan and announces 
that over 3,000 new wells are to go into 
operation in 1970, and Party Central Commit- 
tee Secretary M. S. Solomentsev. Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers M. T. 
Yefremov also present. 


13 Press conference for Soviet and foreign 


journalists held at the Foreign Ministry at 


14 


15 


2 


which the Head of the Minıstry’s Press Depart- 
ment, L. M. Zamyatin, expounds the Soviet 
government’s views on the aims and the 
procedures for convening and holding a 
conference on European security. 

First Deputy Minister of Foreign Trade 
M. R Kuzmin has a talk with Wickman on the 
activities of the Soviet-Swedish intergovern- 
mental commission for economic, scientific 
and technical cooperation. 

Committee of representatives of members of 
the Joint Nuclear Research Institute meets in 
Dubna and approves the research program for 
1970. 

All-Union seminar for lecturers of Party 
committees and political organs of the Soviet 
Army and Navy, dedicated to current prob- 
lems in Marxist-Leninist theory, the practical 
aspect of Communist construction, and the 
world revolutionary movement, begins in 
Moscow. 


Signing in Moscow of a Soviet-Polish protocol 
on scientific and technical cooperation and 
trade. 


Party Central Committee Secretary K. F. 
Katushey receives a Rumanian Party delega- 
tion, led by Central Committee Candidate 
Member and Deputy Head of a Central Com- 
mittee Department Ion Dinca, which has been in 
the USSR since January 5 studying the opera- 
tion of Soviet Party organizations. 

Deputy Foreign Minister V. S. Semenov and 
East German Ambassador Horst Bittner ex- 
change in Moscow instruments of ratification 
of a treaty on dual citizenship signed in East 
Berlin on April 11, 1969. 

Speaker of the Canadian Senate Jean-Paul 
Dechatelé and accompanying Senators discuss 
international problems with Spirdonov, 
Paleckis and members of the Foreign Affairs 
Commissions of the Council of the Union and 
Council of Nationalities. 

Two-day thirteenth ordinary meeting of the 
Finnish-Soviet trade union commission con- 
cludes with the signing of a protocol on 
further cooperation in 1970. Soviet delegation 
headed by Chairman of the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions A. N. Shelepin. 


Start of an all-Union census, to last until 
January 22. 

Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-319.” 
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Two-day meeting of representatives of the 
Central Committees of 28 European Com- 
munist and workers’ parties, including those 
of the Soviet bloc, Yugoslavia, Italy, France, 
Great Britain, Western Germany (KPD and 
DKP), West Berlin, Turkey, Switzerland, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Finland, Belgium, 
Greece, the Irish Republic, Northern Ireland, 
Spain, Portugal, Cyprus and San Marino, 
devoted to the question of European security, 
comes to an end in Moscow. 

Signing in Moscow, for the USSR by 
Patolichev, of a Soviet-Italian trade agreement 
for 1970—74 under which trade ıs to be ex- 
panded’ and, particularly in respect to Soviet 
exports, facilitated. 

Czechoslovak National Assembly delegation 
led by the Assembly’s President, Dalibor 
Hanes, arrives in Moscow and visits Spiridonov 
and Paleckis to discuss the strengthening of 
contacts between the Soviet and Czechoslovak 
parliaments, 

Delegation from the Moscow City Party and 
Executive Committees led by Chairman of the 
latter Committee and Member of the Party 
Central Committee V. F. Promyslov, and a 
mulitary delegation' under Deputy Defense 
Minister General of the Army I. G. Pavlovsky 
leave for Warsaw to attend celebrations of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of that city’s liberation 
from German occupation, 


Opening of a special meeting of the learned 
council of the nuclear laboratory of the Joint 
Nuclear Research Institute ın Dubna marking 
the twentieth anniversary of the start-up of 
the USSR’s first synchrocyclotron, with a 
proton energy of 780,000,000 electron-volts. 


Announcement that the Party Central 
Committee and Council of Ministers have 
adopted a resolution under which Western 
Siberia is rapidly to become a major oil- 
producing area, with a production of 
100,000,000—120,000,000 tons in 1975 and 
230,000,000—260,000,000 tons in 1980, 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-320.” 


Kosygin receives the Italian Minister of For- 
eign Trade, Riccardo Misasi, who is in Moscow 
to sign a long-term Soviet-Italian trade agree- 
ment, for a discussion of prospects for future 
economic relations and other questions of 
mutual interest Patolichev also present. 
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Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko receives 
Herv& Alphand, Secretary General in the 
French Foreign Ministry, who is visiting the 
USSR in accordance with the Soviet-French 
Declaration of 1966 callıng for political con- 
sultations and reciprocal visits, for a discussion 
of bilateral relations and international (in the 
main European) problems. 


Soviet-Algerian trade talks begin at the 
Ministry of Foreign Trade. Soviet delegation 
headed by Patolichev. 


Soviet Party delegation led by Member of 
the Central Auditing Commission A. S. 
Panyushkin flies to Cyprus ın response to an 
invitation by the Central Committee of the 
Working People’s Progressive Party. 

Signing in Moscow of a plan of cooperation 
ın 1970 between the Union of Soviet Friendship 
Societies, the Soviet-Czechoslovak Friendship 
Society and the Czechoslovak-Soviet Friendship 
Union under which Czechoslovak Culture and 
Soviet-Czechoslovak Friendship Days are to 
be held in the USSR. Signatory for the USSR 
is the Chairman of the Central Board of the 
Soviet-Czechoslovak Friendship Society, M. 
V. Zımyanin. 

International seminar on the joint processing 
of information derived from combined space 
projects of the “socialist” countries and 
attended by specialists from the USSR, 
Eastern Germany, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Hungary and Bulgaria comes to an end at the 
Space Research Institute of the Academy of 
Sciences. 

Announcement that the ninth plenary 
meeting of the board of the Union of Architects 
of the USSR, devoted to present trends in 
Soviet architecture, in particular town plan- 
ning, has begun. 


Two young Romans, Teresa Marinuzzi and 
Valentino Tacchı, from the youth organization 
“Europa Civiltà,” scatter anti-Soviet leaflets 
from the third-story landing of the crowded 
Central Department Store in Moscow, and 
then handcuff themselves to the bannisters. 
Militiamen then appear on the scene. Also 
present at the critical moment are representa- 
tives of the “bourgeois” press, including 
Ennio Caretto from the newspaper La Stampa, 
and Anthony Collings from the Associated 
Press Agency. 

Announcement that the Fifteenth General 
Assembly of the International Union of 
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Geodesy and Geophysics will be held in 
Moscow from July 30 to August 14, 1971. 


Belgian tourist Victor van Brantegham, 
Secretary General of the Flemish Catholic 
Students’ Unton, distributes anti-Soviet leaflets 
in the Moscow Operetta Theater. 


Misasi leaves for home after signing a Soviet- 


‚Italian trade agreement for 1970—74. 
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Polish Minister of Communications Kowal- 
czik meets his Soviet colleague N, D. Psurtsev 
for a discussion on extending cooperation in 
space communications, color television, wire 
communications, etc. 

Delegation from the Union of Journalists of 
the: USSR led by Jzvastsa chief editor L. N. 
Tolkunov leaves Moscow for the USA to 
reciprocate a visit paid to the USSR ın August 
1969 by a delegation from the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors. 

Signing, for the USSR by Patolichev, of a 
Soviet-Mongolian trade protocol for 1970 and 
other trade agreements under which the USSR 
is to supply Mongolia with mobile electric 
power stations, equipment for the food and 
light industries, agricultural machinery, etc. 

International theoretical conference on “The 
Increasing Role of Leninism at the Present 
Time, and Criticism of Anti-Communism,” 
convened by the Academies of Sciences of the 
USSR, Eastern Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Hungary and Bulgaria in connection 
with the centenary of Lenin’s birth, begins in 
Moscow. It will last until January 23. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-321.” 

Seventeen Soviet physicians with various 
specialties arrive in Nigeria to work in 
Nigerian medical institutions. 

Sixth meeting of the Soviet-Yugoslav inter- 
governmental committee on economic coopera- 
tion comes to an end in Moscow with the 
signing of a protocol. 

Announcement that the Price Committee 
under the State Planning Committee (Gosplan)' 
of the RSFSR has been reconstituted as the 
Union-republic State Price Committee of the 
Council of Ministers of the RSFSR. Similar 
changes have been made at the krai and oblast 
level. 


Launching of Soviet artificlal Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-322.” 


22. Trade delegation under Patolichev arrives in 


Budapest for talks on Soviet-Hungarian trade 
in 1970. 


Announcement that the Secretary General 
of the World Federation of Trade Unions, 
Pierre Gensous, stopped in Moscow for two 
days en route from Japan for a talk with 
Shelepin on the international trade union 
movement and the activities of the Federation 
and Soviet trade unions in the light of resolu- 
tions passed at the Federation’s Seventh World 
Congress, 


Ten-day visit to the USSR of a delegation 
fromthe Central Committee of the Polish United 
Workers’ Party, led by Deputy Head of the 
Central Committee’s Propaganda and Agita- 
tion Department Stanislaw Kosicki, comes 
to an end. The guests acquainted themselves 
with the organization of propaganda and mass 
political work in the Soviet Communist Party, 
visiting the Party Central Committee’s Prop- 
aganda Department and Party organızations ın 
Belorussia and Kaliningrad. 


Talks begin in Moscow on a plan of coope- 
ration in 1970 between the Union of Soviet 
Friendship Societies, the Soviet-Mongolian 
Friendship Society, the Federation of Mongo- 
lian Peace and Friendship Organizations and 
the Mongolian-Soviet Friendship Society. 


Three-day-long twentieth meeting of Come- 
con’s Standing Economic Commission comes 
to an end in Moscow after discussing the 
execution of instructions of Comecon’s 
Executive Committee deriving from resolu- 
tions adopted at Comecon’s Twenty-Third 
(Special) Session, the establishment of an 
International Institute for Studying Economic 
Problems of the World Socialist System, and 
production specialization and cooperation 
within Comecon. 


Announcement that a Supreme Soviet 
delegation led by Presidium Deputy Chairman 
A M. Elychev has arrived in Nouakchott on 
an official return visit to Mauritania, which 
will last until January 29. 


25 Publication of the Central Statistical Authority’s 


report on the fulfillment of the economic plan 
for 1969: the Five-Year Plan directives of the 
Twenty-Third Party Congress in respect of 
the national income, volume of industrial 
production (which rose by 7 percent), freight 
turnover, retail trade turnover and real 


` national income were carried out satisfactorily; 


growth rates of labor productivity and pro- 
duction efficiency were low, plans for the 
production of gas, iron and steel, chemicals 
and other items were underfulfilled, and the 
program of research and its practical exploita- 
tion was not entirely completed by a number 
of ministries and governmental departments. 


Soviet destroyer “Blestyashchy” arrives in 
the Yemeni port of Hodeida on a friendly visit. 


26 Announcement that Kosygin and Chairman 


of the Supreme Soviet Presidium N V. Pod- 
gory have sent congratulatory telegrams to 
Indian Prime Minister Mrs. Indira Gandhi and 
President V, V. Giri on the occasion of the 
twentteth anniversary of the Indian Republic. 


First Secretary of the Central Committee of 
the East German Socialist Unity Party and 
Chairman of the East German State Council 
Walter Ulbricht meets Soviet Defense Minister 
Marshal A. A. Grechko to discuss cooperation 
between the Soviet and East German armed 
forces, Ambassador to Eastern Germany 
P. A. Abrasimov, Commander ın Chief of the 
Group of Soviet Forces in Germany Colonel- 
General V. G Kulikov, and Member of the 
Group’s Military Council Colonel-General 
Y. Y. Maltsev also present. 


Third Soviet Afro-Astan Solidarity Con- 
ference opened in Moscow by the wrıter Ch. 
Aitmatov, a Deputy Chairman of the Soviet 
Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee. Countries 
represented include the Soviet-bloc countries 
(including Mongolia), North and South Viet- 
nam, North Korea, Laos and Cuba. 


Patolichev arrives ın Vienna as the head of 
a Soviet delegation to attend the third meeting 
of a Soviet-Austrian commission for economic, 
scientific and technical cooperation 


Paity Central Committee Secretary General 
L. I. Brezhnev and Podgorny receive the 
delegation from the Czechoslovak National 
Assembly under Dalibor Hanes. 


Plenary meeting of the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions begins in Moscow. 
Shelepin speaks on the results of the December 
1969 plenary meeting of the Party Central 
Committee and the seventh session of the 
Supreme Soviet and their implications for 
trade unions, and Council Secretaty V. I. 
Prokhorov on “The Tasks of Trade Union 
Organizations in Intensifying the Fight to 
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Save Raw and Other Materials, Fuel and 
Electric Power in the National Economy.” 


Third Soviet Afro-Asian Solidarity Con- 
ference comes to an end. The writer Mirzo 
Tursun-zade reelected Chairman of the Soviet 
Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee. 


Opening in Moscow of a session of the 
tourist council under the Central Department 
for Foreign Tourism of the Council of 
Ministers, at which the development of the 
tourist trade in the USSR is to be discussed. 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
V.N. Novikov is present. 


28 Gromyko receives Director General for 
Political Questions of the Dutch Foreign 
Ministry Jhr. J. A. de Ranitz for talks on Soviet- 
Dutch relations and international problems. 


Delegation from the Czechoslovak National 
Assembly under Dalibor Hanes leaves for 
home, after reaching an agreement to intensify 
the exchange of experience between Soviet and 
Czechoslovak representative organs. The visit 
embraced Moscow, Leningrad, Minsk, Kiev, 
Tbilisı and Volgograd. Hanes’ invitation to the 
Supreme Soviet to send a delegation to 
Czechoslovakia was accepted. 

Press conference takes place at which Soviet 
and foreign journalists meet professors, 
teachers and students from the Patrice Lumum- 
ba Peoples’ Friendship University, Speech by 
Prof. S. V. Rumyantsev. 


29 Brezhnev receives Carlos Rafael Rodriguez, 
Member of the Secretariat of the Central 
Committee of the Cuban Communist Party, 
for a talk on bilateral cooperation. 


30 Twentieth anniversary of the establishment of 
diplomatic relations between the USSR and 
North Vietnam. 

Kosygin sends a congratulatory message to 
newly-appointed Czechoslovak Prime Minister 
Lubomir Strougal. 

Announcement that a meeting of the Council 
for Questions Concerning the Secondary 
General-Education School has come to an end 
in Moscow. Speech by the Minister of Educa- 
tion, M. A. Prokofev, on “Economic and 
Sctentific-Pedagogic Questions Concerning 
Raising the Level of the General and Special 
Education of the Population of the USSR.” 


Announcement that the Fifth Summer 
Spartakiada of the Peoples of the USSR is to 
take place in four stages during 1970—71, the 
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final stage to be held in Moscow in July- 
August 1971. 


31 Representative of the Soviet Embassy in 
Eastern Germany makes a statement in reply 
to US, British and French protests against 
recent obstruction of civilian traffic between 
West Berlin and Western Germany to the 
effect that such obstruction would not take 
place but for “illegal” sessions of the Bundes- 
tag in West Berlin. 

Group of deputies of the Supreme Soviet 
led by Deputy Chairman of the Council of the 
Union A. Sharipov arrives in Cairo to attend 
an international parliamentary conference on 
the Near East crisis. 

Announcement that the Soviet destroyer 
“Blestyashchy” will visit the Ethiopian port of 
Massawa February 1—6. 


Changes and Appointments 


8 M. A. Gogichaishvili elected Secretary and 
Bureau Member of the Central Committee of 
the Georgian Communist Party ın place of 
D. G. Sturua, who has been transferred to 
other work. 


15 Announcement that T. B. Guzhenko has been 
appointed Minister of the Merchant Marine ın 
place of V. G. Bakayev, who is retiring. 


16 Announcement that V. K. Sitnin bas been 
appointed Chairman of the State Committee for 
Prices. 

Announcement that V. P. Lein has been 
appointed Minister of the Food Industry in 
place of V. P. Zotov. 


19 A. S. Lyakhov elected Secretary and Bureau 
Member of the Gomel Oblast Party Committee 
responsible for agricultural questions in place 
of A. G. Kargin, who is dismissed for 
inefficiency. 

22 Announcement that A. A. Rozanov has been 
appointed Ambassador to Thailand. 


24 S$. Y. Belonozhko first mentioned as Com- 
mander of the Turkestan Military District. 


27 Announcement that I. K. Kolosovsky, pre- 
viously Ambassador to Uruguay, has been 
appointed Ambassador to Mexico, replacing 
G. 1. Fomin, who has been relieved on account 
of poor health. 


28 Lieutenant-General of Tank Troops G. I. 
Obaturov first mentioned as Commander of 
the Carpathian Military District in place of 
Colonel-General V. Z. Bisyarin, who died in 
November 1969. (Obaturov was previously 
the First Deputy Commander.) 


29 M. A. Abdurazakov appointed Minister of 
State Purchases of the Uzbek SSR. 

M. A. Abdurazakov released from his duties 
as First Secretary and Bureau Member of the 
Tashkent Oblast Party Committee and replaced 
by M. M. Musakhanov. 
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INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 


The Gentlemen are Filling the “Vacuum” 


Under this title, the following report by a special correspondent was 
published by Pravda on January 23, 1970: 


The gentleman in question was standing in front of the shelves of a bookshop and 
gazing at their contents in unfeigned admuration. Texan cowboys, supermen, gangsters 
and detectives with revolvers ın their hands looked down at him from the gaudy 
dustcovers. Next to them were a number of pseudo-scientific volumes, whose titles were 
calculated to startle their good-natured Indonesian readers (and howl): The World is 
Threatened by Communism; Communism Means the Rape of the Individual; Thinking 
Minds are Persecuted in Russia; The Globe is Covered by a Network of Russian Spies. 

I took a closer look at the gentleman, and a simple comparison came to my mind: 
this complacent person, his square skull covered with short bristles and his grasping 
paws with reddish hair, had suddenly descended from one of the dustcovers and by 
some magic grown to normal human size. 

“Hello! Where are you from?” he boomed on noticing me. 

“Belavda [from the city of] Amsterdam,” replied the young salesman on my behalf, 
giving me a sly wink behind the gentleman’s back. 

The gentleman gave a bellowing laugh, evidently in token of his gratification that 
he was not dealing with some dubious Polish or Russian character. 

“We're filling the ideological vacuum, what?” 

“Magnificently,” I agreed. 

“That’s what I think too. After the thirtieth of September and the removal of 
Sukarno, the free world is assisting the New Order. It’s our humanitarian duty to help 
these people purge their cerebral convolutions of the poison of Communism and fill 
them with spiritual food of another kind, don’t you agree?” 

“Filling the ideological vacuum! Well said, and extremely frank of you! Thank you, 
sir. You’ve given me a heading for a newspaper report.” 

“A newspaper report? What for? Should we always call a spade a spade for everyone 
to hear?” 

“And why not? The salesboy was joking. He has an inborn sense of humor. I’m not 
from Amsterdam at all, but from Moscow.” 

“Oh! From Moscow?!” 

The gentleman once more gave a bellowing laugh. This time, however, the enthu- 
siasm had a false ring. 

“PI tell you something you'll like. We remember your writers too. What’s his 
name..., Tolstoyevsky...” 

“Perhaps you mean Dostoyevsky?” 

“Maybe Dostoyevsky. Those are only details, after all... And the other one, what’s 
his name, with the beard... Leo Tolstoy. His novels are in a little book designed for 
the local reader. Popular edition. Entertaining reading, I can tell you.” 
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From out of a pile of gaudy little volumes, the gentleman drew one and handed it to 
me. I-decided ıt would be blasphemy to touch an abridged and distorted edition of. 
Tolstoy with a female nude on the cover—probably the publisher’s idea of Anna 
Karenina. We did not trouble to take our formal leave of one another. 


N Gentlemen of this kind from various countries are presently, at what for Indonesia 

is a difficult time, trying to influence this country, ıts politics and intellectual life. Not 
long ago, after an interval of many years, the Americans opened in Djakarta their 
propaganda center USIS, with branches in a number of other large cities. Another 
organization conspicuous for its activity is the West German embassy, headed by the 
former Nazi Basler. Apart from the embassy’s official information service, the West 
Germans have opened so-called Goethe Institutes, which pursue various forms of 
propaganda activity. 

All these institutions are disseminating a mass of books, journals, booklets and press 
bulletins, hiring out films, organizing propaganda lectures, meetings, exhibitions, 
courses of English or German. All these measures pursue a definite object—that of 
demonstrating the superiority of the Western bourgeois regime and way of life, implant- 
ing in the Indonesians’ minds the idea that they need a one-sided pro-Western orientation 
in foreign policy, and compromising, by any means that come to hand, the ideas of 
socialism in the eyes of local public opinion. 

Here is an example. On the shelves of the largest public liberary in the Indonesian 
capital, one may find a variety of literature which regularly arrives from the West German 
embassy or directly from the Federal Republic. This includes “scientific works” of the 
Munich Institute for the Study of Russia. This institute is known as an active spy and 
propaganda center in Western Germany, and its (if we may use the expression) “scien- 
tific” output consists of nothing but malicious and slanderous inventions of a frankly 
anti-Soviet nature. It 1s noteworthy that among these editions there are books in the 
. Russian language.. 

“Are these editions made available to your readers?” I asked. 


“Why not? Not a few young Indonesians study Russian. Readers often ask for books 
about the Soviet Union.” 

Obviously, therefore, the staff of this West German propaganda center are speculat- 
ing upon the Indonesians’ interest in the Russian language and ın our country. And it 1s 
quite on the cards that some one will read these concoctions of the espionage and 
propaganda cookshop in Munich. 

The intellectual nourishment that fills the shelves of certain bookshops or is distribut- 
ed free of charge throughout the country by the organs of imperialist propaganda is by 
no means congenial to all Indonesians. Occasionally, the press raises the alarm as a 
result of the activities of these imperialist propaganda agencies. These academic-looking 
volumes do not enjoy the success anticipated, are reduced in price and wander from'the 
bookshop windows to, some distant corner where literature for which there ıs no 
demand collects the dust. 


. L. Demin 
(Pravda Special Correspondent) 
Djakarta—Moscow, 


January 
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ARTICLES 


The Liquidation of Social Democracy in Eastern Germany, 
1945—46 


james J. HAGERTY 


Almost two decades ago, the admirable Hugh Seton-Watson pointed out to 
us that while Communist leaders, as Marxists, are bound to pay lip service to the 
theory that the causes of political phenomena ate economic, in their practical 
policy they invariably give first priority to political factors. And, he further 
noted, politics in a Communist state includes every aspect of private and public 
life, every moment of the day and night. 


These observations are cited because the study of Eastern Germany in its 
first postwar year uncovers much evidence to support them. Early conflicts 
between the Soviets and the Western Allies arose over Soviet methods of ex- 
ploiting industrial resources in the Soviet zone of occupation. The Russians 
simply took everything they could lay their hands on. Their reparations seizure 
was in fact the overt destroyer of quadripartite control in Germany. But it was 
behind the scenes that the struggle for expansion and solidification of Communist 
power was carried forward. None of the Western powets reacted to the political 
seizure of power—if, indeed, they could have done ue about it—until 
after it was an accomplished fact. 


I 


The installation of the Communist regimes in Eastern Europe between 
1945 and 1948 subjected about one hundred million people to Soviet domination. 
There were, at most, three steps in the process, although not all occurred in 
every country, nor were the timing and circumstances the same in each case. 
Where it occurred, the first step was government by a real coalition of Com- 
munist and socialist parties, as in Czechoslovakia. Eastern Germany never passed 
through this phase. Its political life started on June 10, 1945 (three weeks before 
Western troops moved into Berlin), with the second stage—government by 
theoretical coalition. In practice, policy was made by the Communists, although 
minor opposition was tolerated. The final phase witnessed establishment of the 
“monolithic bloc”: socialists were forced to merge with the Communists; no 
opposition of any sort was permitted, and non-Communist groups still left in 
the government were rendered politically impotent. Eastern Germany reached 
this stage in the spring of 1948. 


1* 3 


The Socialist Unity Party (SED) is the basic instrument of Soviet power in 
Eastern Germany, and this instrument was forged in the period 194548. By 
the time the Berlin Blockade began in June 1948, the Soviet Military Admin- 
' istration (SMA) had manipulated a “cold revolution” from above which insured 
the virtual dictatorship of one party—the Communist SED. It is wrong, of 


_. course, to credit the Communists in Eastern Germany (or elsewhere, for that 


matter) with infallible judgment or impéccable tactics. They made mistakes, and 
‘sometimes bad ones, as in the early self-deception that the German Communist 
Party (KPD) could establish its authority among the German people on its own 
merits. However, it is perhaps a greater error to underestimate the staying power 
of the Communists. Wilhelm Pieck, Walter Ulbricht and the KPD nucleus 
worked hard, made mistakes, but always had the final confidence that the Soviets 
backed them. The Party returned to German soil from Moscow with an available 
apparatus and a plan. Like Lenin when he stepped from the train at the Finland 
Station of Petrograd in mid-April of 1917, they had a program while -the 
opposition did not. They appraised the numerically stronger Social Democratic 
Party (SPD) as a politically helpless organization.without a backbone, and in the 
moment of crisis their judgment proved correct. 

In short, then, the key to the Communists’ success lay in the liquidation of 
the East German SPD. This was accomplished in the ten months between June 
1945 and—ironically—Good Friday, April 19, 1946. The purpose of this article 
‚Is to shed some light on how it was done. 


I 


Curiously enough, the first proposal to unify the two “workers” parties” 
came from the SPD. On June 15, 1945, the Central Committee of the SPD in 
Berlin had proclaimed its program, which stated in part: 

We desire above all to lead the fight for the basic reorganization of the 
structural unity of the German working class. We see therein a moral reparation 
for the political errors of the past and a means to pass on to the younger generation 
a unified political fighting organızation.! 


Gustav Dahrendorf, a member of the newly-constitited Central Committee, 
emphasized the point: 


The Social Democratic Party wants the political and, if possible, the organi- 

. zational unity of workers in the cities and in the provinces. We are frankly ready 

to discuss the positive accomplishment of such a unity of workers, just as soon 

as the conditions for political work on the basis: of parliamentary democratic 

action have been restored. I invite a declaration as to whether and when such a 
discussion is possible. 2 : ‘ 


These were the first public declarations of the early postwar sentiment among 
German workers in favor of the formation of one united labor party. There are 
1 Richard Lukas, Zehn Jahre Sonyetische Besatzungszone, Deutscher "Fachschriften-Verlag, Mainz, . 


1955, p. 57. 
2 SBZ-Archiv, Verlag für Politik und Wirtschaft, Cologne, 1950, No. 1. 


indications that the wartime concentration camps had been the place where the ’ 
first serious talk had devéloped along these lines. Many of the Communists and 
Social Democrats regarded the Bruderkampf (fratricidal strife) which followed 
the split in the working class under the Weimar Republic as the principal cause 
of the success of Fascism. However, the Soviets appear initially to have desired 
that the KPD alone should have the leading role. The evidence was quickly 
‚supplied. 

On June 19, 1945, during the N five representatives each 
of the KPD and SPD Central Committees, Walter Ulbricht directed his attack 
against a rapid organizational union: 

The time for an organizational union has not yet arrived. A premature fusion 
"bears the inherent germ of a new disunion and thereby discredits the idea of unity. 

First of all, a longer period of working together must precede the merger.of both 

parties. During that time, a common preparation of both parties and mutual con- 

sultation for the clarification of ideological questions must above all take place. If 
these prerequisites are not fulfilled, the unified party is doomed to incompetency 
and, as a result, carries yon itself the danger of rupture." 


At this’ conference, a program of common action was agreed upon. Both 

parties bound themselves to the cause of creating a bloc with the other parties.‘ 

- However, it was made very clear that, at this point, the KPD was in no way 
willing to permit an organizational union between itself and the SPD. 

For several months, the Communists seemed to be in no hurry about fusing 
with the Social Democrats. On July 29, in an interview with the New York 
Herald Tribune correspondent Russell Hill, Wilhelm Pieck stated that the idea 
of a united Marxist party had not yet been put to the SPD leaders and that 
many of them were probably not yet ready for it. He believed it might take years 
for such a party to emerge, and suggested that a long process of education would 
be necessary. 


Two days after the Pieck interview, Hill asked the two top SPD leaders, 
Otto Grotewohl and Max Fechner, regarding their position on the matter. They 
told him: 
' The merger of the two parties should not result from decisions or orders of the 
party leadership, but should develop out of working together. Agreement on ideo- 
logical questions must result from discussions and joint demonstrations. In this 
way, the division into two parties will come to seem superfluous and the merger 
of the Social Democratic Party and the Communist Party into one large workers’ 
party will follow inevitably from the growing community of views and actions.® 


Thus the Social Democrats, despite their initial rejection by ‘Ulbricht, were 
still for close cooperation with the Communists at the end of July, and they . 
hoped a merger could eventually: be brought about. If this position cannot be 





3 Ibid., 1950, No. 2. 
$ Berliner Zuitung, June 22, 1945. 
5 Russel Hill, Struggle for Germany, Harper, New York, 1947, p. . 188. 
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explained, at least it can be put in somewhat clearer perspective if one notes the 
subtle differences between the Soviet-Zone SPD and its sister party in the West, 
always bearing in mind the hovering presence of the Soviet Military Administra- 
tion. The party organization in the East had different traditions. The Social 
Democrats there tended to use more orthodox Marxian terminology and to 
stress the economic rather than the democratic and humanitarian aspects of 
socialism. It is interesting to note that the opposite emphasis in the SPD of the 
West caused Professor Franz L. Neumann to state flatly that Kurt Schumacher’s 
party there was more truly “liberal democracy” than socialism.* Many leaders 
of the Soviet-Zone SPD expressed distrust of what they considered the capitalist 
and imperialist motives of the Western Powers. On the other hand, they regarded 
the Soviet Union as a workers’ state and the potential patron of a socialist 
revolution. In the final analysis, however, it was not these minor ideological 
differences but rather the policy of the Soviets which prevented the integration 
of the East German SPD organization with that of the other three zones." 


Schumacher’s SPD organization in Western Germany was strongly opposed 
to any merger from the outset. It provided an analysis of the entire course 
of SPD-KPD relations in Eastern Germany which deserves attention at this 
point, even though it was published later. In its Memorandum No. 40, entitled 
“The Ideological and Organizational Development of the SED,” the Central 
Committee of the Western SPD stated its case in May 1946: 


The Central Committee of the KPD obeyed the Soviet order against a prompt 
fusion of the members and functionaries of the KPD and SPD. The Politburo of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union had already made plans for the liquidation 
of the SPD in the Soviet zone. The separate building up of the SPD organization 
was useful in preparing for this liquidation. First of all, the “ideological and organiza- 
tional prerequisites” for a fusion with the SPD would have to be created in the 
KPD. Under “ideological prerequisites” would be understood the complete support 
of KPD members for the Soviet Occupation Power and an unconditional recognition 
of the Stalin policy in order to provide continuous immunization against Social 
Democratic ideology. It would be considered an essential organizational condition 
to build up a loyal corps of functionaries in the KPD who should be capable of 
controlling the SPD membership, of guiding, operating, overruling and obstructing 
the functionaries of the SPD, in order to achieve authoritative influence in the 
policy or the organizational apparatus of the party. At the same time, the separate 
building up of the SPD should make it possible to keep a close watch over the size 
and composition of Social Democratic power. During this time of the separate 
build-up, influence on the SPD functionaries and members was intended and their 
control through the SMA and its organs was provided for.® 


When the British Military Government lifted the ban on political activity in 
its zone on September 14, 1945, Dr. Kurt Schumacher sent out invitations for an 


® Franz L. Neumann, “Soviet Policy in Germany,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Sosial Sconce, Columbia University, New York, N.Y., May 1949, p. 172. 

7 Gabriel A. Almond, The Struggle for Democracy in Germany, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hull, 1949, p. 255. 

8 Lukas, op. cit., pp. 58—59. 


all-German convention of SPD leaders to be held October 5-7 in a suburb of 
Hanover. Three different factions attended: the Berlin Central Committee 
group—Grotewohl, Fechner and Dahrendorf; the exiled SPD directorate in 
London—Erich Ollenhauer, Fritz Heine and Erwin Schoettle; and an assorted 
group of delegates from the three western zones, the largest body. 


The conference was thus definitely weighted against fusion, for in the British 
and American zones the opponents of a merger were everywhere in a majority, 
backed unofficially by the military authorities. No formal decision was reached 
at the conference. The Berlin delegation yielded to the majority and Grotewohl 
even pledged his word that he would disband the party organization in Berlin 
rather than lead it into an enforced union with the Communists.? 


II 


Shortly after returning to Berlin, however, Grotewohl and his colleagues 
found that the Soviet-controlled political wind had shifted. The earlier slogan 
of the “United Front of Four Parties” was replaced in late October by agitation 
in the KPD Deutsche Volkszeitung for “ Anti-Fascist Unity of the Working Class.” 
By December, the Soviet-Zone SPD was under strong pressure by the Com- 
munist leadership and the SMA for complete fusion of the parties. 


There were apparently several reasons why the situation changed so rapidly. 
For one, the optimism reigning among leaders of the KPD that they could 
accomplish a voluntary conversion of the Germans was a mistake, influenced 
no doubt by their isolation from the German people during the long exile in 
Moscow. Experience of the Red Army occupation and the Soviet reparations 
policy had destroyed whatever small chance of popular support the Communists 
might have had. In Germany in 1945 and 1946 the KPD was identified with the 
occupying army, and that army with rape, looting, murder and arson on a scale 
that shocked even the Germans, who are no strangers to the excesses a conquering 
army can commit. While the Western Allies brought their rations with them, 
the Soviet army’s policy of “living off the land” resulted in a food shortage 
which caused serious discontent. The frantic Soviet dismantling of all kinds of 
industrial equipment caused incredible waste, since much of it could not be 
moved without being ruined in the process.1° The final result of all this was that 
the Communist Party, which was regarded by the public as an instrument of 
Soviet policy, was unable to make any particular headway in free competition 
with other parties. 

At the end of 1945, when it had become clear that the KPD was not going 
to dominate German political life under its own power, the Soviets changed 
their /aissez-faire tactics of allowing relatively free cooperation among the parties 
and began to propagate Communism by force. Election results in Austria and 
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Hungary in the fall of 1945 were undoubtedly taken as a warning of what free 
elections in the Soviet Zone of Germany might mean. 


The sudden campaign of pressure and intimidation was not limited to the 
SPD. In December, the two leaders of the Christian Democratic Union, its 
chairman, Andreas Hermes, and Walter Schreiber, were removed by the direct 
intervention of the SMA. Both had openly criticized certain features of the land 
reform, particularly the very small size of the newly-created farms and the ex- 
propriation without compensation. The Soviets organized protest meetings of 
CDU members in the provinces which passed resolutions against the Berlin 
leaders. The Communist press attacked the CDU for supporting reaction and 
splitting the “Antifascist” front. Finally, the SMA ordered the Berlin party 
organization to expel the two leaders in whom it no longer had confidence. The 
CDU newspaper, Neue Zeit, was not allowed to print its side of the story. Only 
the American-licensed non-party Tagesspiegel voiced some carefully worded 
criticisms of pressure by “other influences.” Jacob Kaiser, a leading represent- 
ative of the former Christian Trade Unions, and Ernst Lemmers, of the old 
white-collar union, took the place of the removed leaders.!! 


On December 20 and 21, 1945, the sixty top leaders of the KPD and the SPD 
met in Berlin to discuss preparations for an eventual merger.!? The Social 
Democrats were beginning to experience the gravest doubts about the feasibility 
of preserving their integrity in such an arrangement with the Communists. The 
wheel had come full circle: almost six months to the day from the SPD’s original 
proposal for a merger and the KPD’s swift rebuff, Grotewohl and his colleagues 
were in the strange and uneasy position of fending off the ardent advances of 
the once reluctant Communist bride-elect. Political marriage for the SPD had 
now lost the bright promise of June, and with reason. 

The SPD disliked the idea of carrying out the merger initially only in the 
Soviet Zone because they felt this would give the KPD a chance to dominate the 
new party, that it would split the SPD as a national organization, and that it might 
also help split Germany. Furthermore, they wanted to wait until after elections 
had been held because they were sure they were stronger than the KPD and they 
wanted the distribution of top positions in the new party to reflect this strength. 
The KPD proposed that the key posts be divided on a fifty-fifty basis.1? 


Grotewohl took the occasion of the “Conference of Sixty” of December 20 
to voice the doubts and fears felt by the SPD. He listed ten points which expressed 
the “anxieties that have grown in us over the last six months.” The SPD memor- 
andum, drawn up by Gustav Dahrendorf, stated: 


1. The KPD enjoys a considerably greater and more acttve support from the 
Soviet occupation power than the SPD does. 


2. The KPD often does not act in the spirit of the agreed cooperation. 
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3. These departures from the spirit and letter of our agreements have resulted 
in increasing doubt on the part of SPD officials and members concerning the 
sincerity of the KPD’s desire for unity except on the basis of their own predominance, 


4, We declare that preparations for a merger can go ahead only :f an end is put 
to the favored position of the KPD and if pressure on the SPD and on individual 
Social Democrats ceases. 


: 5. We declare further that we are prepared to withdraw our representatives 
Kam: all responsible adminıstrative positions if the above prerequisites for co- 
operation and unity are not fulfilled. 


6. We are prepared to consider a common election program and joint lists of 
candidates in the event of elections only after the fulfillment of these prerequisites. 


7. We cannot and will not make: any binding declaration about cooperation, 
election programs or joint lists in the British, American and French zones before the 
formation of a national SPD and the election of its officials at a Reich party congress. 


8. With regard to a common election program and joint lists in the Soviet zone 
and Berlin, we feel this issue cannot be decided ın one zone any more than can the 
merger of the two parties. This would endanger the political unity of Germany and 
the unity of the SPD throughout the Reich. There are also important tactical 
considerations against joint lists of candidates. [Note: the SPD knew that it would 
be stronger at the polls than the KPD.] 


9. We reiterate our willingness to work closely with the KPD in building a 
parliamentary democratic republic. We are committed to a policy which shall 
eliminate the mistakes and weaknesses of the past. 

10. We take the view that the two parties must make it their aim to dissolve 
themselves at the appropriate time ii order to form a new, united, independent 
German worker’s party, based on the principle of democracy within the party.!* 


E 
| The upshot of the conference was the issuance of a joint declaration in favor 
of the early establishment of a “Socialist Unity Party.” Grotewohl and his 
associates reluctantly signed the statement after a restrictive clause had been 
inserted to the effect that fusion could be effected only on a national scale.15 
However, the German public was kept in the dark about these differences between 
‚the two parties. The text of the SPD memorandum was not printed in Das Volk, 
the Berlin SPD’s own newspaper, a striking commentary on the effectiveness of 
SMA control and censorship.1® 


Keeping pace with the developments in the east, the antifusionist drive 
initiated by Schumacher had gained ground everywhere in the west and south 
_of Germany. The American, British and French military authorities gave semi- 
official assistance to the Schumacher forces by restraining or even prohibiting 
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propaganda in favor of the Unity Party. On January 6, 1946, a West German 
SPD party conference held at Frankfort-on-Main again followed Schumacher’s 
lead by formally rejecting a proposal for union with the KPD with a majority 
of 120 to 6.17 


By this time, the KPD and its Soviet sponsors saw all too clearly that the main 
danger to their cause would be a KPD-SPD fusion on an all-Reich basis.18 In 
the Soviet Zone, an SMA-backed KPD nucleus would hold all the cards in any 
fusion of the parties. In Western Germany, the Communist strength without the 
Soviet prop was an unknown factor, to put it mildly. This was a gamble which 
the Communists wisely refused to take. The screw was tightened in the east. 


IV 


In the early days of February, Grotewohl began to be subjected to stronger 
Soviet pressure. He was called to the Karlshorst headquarters of the SMA and 
told flatly that the Soviets wanted the merger to, go through quickly and that 
he would be acting against the interests of the German people if he opposed it. 
They explained that a united worker’s party would give the Soviets increased 
confidence in the Germans and would therefore result in a reduction in reparations, 
in higher food rations, and a shortening of the occupation. In short, the Soviets 
began to pull out all the stops. 


First-hand testimony of Erich Gniffke, at this point a high-ranking member 
of the SPD Central Committee, fills in the picture. Gniffke, an important SED 
functionary after the fusion, fled to West Berlin in 1948. In an interview held on 
March 19, 1953, in Frankfort-on-Main,®° he stated that the Central Committee 
of the Soviet-Zone SPD remained relatively free from Soviet influence and oper- 
ated in a democratic manner until December 1945. Then the Soviets brought 
pressure to bear on Grotewohl, Fechner and himself to form a united party. 
Gniffke said that the Central Committee did not yield until the joint KPD-SPD 
Committee conference of December 20, at which time they agreed to the idea, 
but only on a Reich basis. After this lack of success with the Central Committee 
of the SPD, he stated, the Soviets changed tactics and encouraged the idea 
among the lower units of the SPD, that is, from the bottom upwards. According 
to Gniffke, their success with this maneuver was demonstrated clearly at a meeting 
of the SPD Central Committee and state executive committees on February 10, 
1946, when the provincial representatives voted for unity with the KPD at the 
Länder level against the will of the Central Committee. 
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There is some evidence that Grotewohl, acting under heavy pressure, had 
gone to Hanover on February 8 to confer with Kurt Schumacher. He proposed 
a national congress of the SPD to decide the question of the merger. Schumacher 
apparently turned him down on the grounds that such a congress could not be 
held until the zones were abolished. There is no evidence available to confirm 
or deny this report,*! but since the source is otherwise reliable, it may be as- 
sumed to be true. If this is so, the decision was most unfortunate and ill-timed. 
A national congress at this time of crisis would have assured a majority for the 
western Social Democrats, and the gathering itself would not have been subjected 
to Soviet pressure since it obviously would have been held somewhere in Western 
Germany. Schumacher may have felt that the occupying powers would have 
objected to a national congress; this was certainly not true of the British and the 
Americans, and the French could probably have been persuaded. The Soviets, 
of course, would have vetoed the proposal, but at least the impending suicide 
of the Soviet-Zone SPD would have been exposed to public view. At worst, 
Grotewohl would have been given a good excuse for not acceding to the Soviet 
demands. As it seems to have turned out, Grotewohl returned to Berlin in a 
despairing frame of mind. His actions of the next few days appear to imply a 
confirmation of this fruitless meeting with Schumacher. 


Let us return to the Gniffke evidence.®* Gniffke stated that Grotewohl, faced 
with the decision of February 10 of the SPD provincial representatives for a fusion 
with the KPD, agreed to the proposal, but only in the belief and hope that the 
SPD members in a new united party would be able to control the Communist 
minority. According to Gniffke, Grotewohl declared at this time, “I will remain 
with my party comrades in the east, come what may.” Gniffke further stated that 
this attitude was shared by most of the SPD leaders in the Soviet-Zone. It was 
not until later that their hope of controlling the SED was seen to be barren. 
Because of this, he said, and also in view of what they considered the negative 
German policy of the Soviets, many former SPD leaders in the Soviet Zone, 
himself for one, took refuge in West Berlin. 


The fusion was no longer a question for detached calculation by the SPD. 
The situation now demanded a decision by the party members. A clarification 
of the issue could not be obtained from a national party congress, since the 
Western SPD had declared itself unprepared for such an action. Grotewohl 
therefore resolved to obtain a decision from the Soviet-Zone members alone. 
At a zonal trade-union conference held in Berlin on February 12, he announced 
that a convention of the Soviet-Zone SPD would be called within a few weeks 
to decide the question of union with the KPD.?® 


On February 26, 1946, another KPD-SPD “Conference of Sixty” was held, 
from which a three-point resolution emerged comprising (1) a draft concerning 
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the theories and the aims of the SED; (2) a draft of an organizational decree; and 
(3) a draft of a party statute for the SED. 


In the “organizational decree,” it was stated that both parties should hold 
their last separate party conferences on April 19-20. The first party conference 
of the Socialist Unity Party was set for April 2122.4 


Grotewohl laid the new situation before the assembly of Berlin SPD func- 
tionaries on March 1, 1946. He reviewed the course of events ftom the proc- 
lamation of the SPD on June 15, 1945, to the close of the trade-union conference 
on February 12, 1946. He offered no explanation of the resolution of the “Con- 
ference of Sixty” of February 26, even though the meeting he was addressing 
- had been convened for this very purpose. He avoided the issue at stake—namely, 
that the decree of February 26 ignored the resolution of February 12 of the SPD 
Central Committee—and confined himself to explaining the different arguments 
against fusion: 


I am now obliged once more to return to the arguments which have disrupted 
a rapid fusion on a zonal basis: 


1. The KPD is an executive organ of Moscow and takes its orders from there. 
Those who say this ignore the fact that the Third International was dissolved in 
Moscow. I have been unable to establish in what way and on what basis the KPD 
receives its orders from Moscow or how my fellow party members can make such 
assertions.... Ihe KPD proclamation of June 11, 1945, gives us proof of their 
striving for a democratic regime during the current period of transition and for the 
national aim of the advancement toward socialism... 


2. Are the guarantees of the KPD to be trusted? Here I note only how dangerous 
such a viewpoint is. ..fruitful political work may be accomplished easily only if 
one first offers fair play to everyone who comes with open hands and earnest 
constructive desires... 


3. The principles of personal freedom are endangered by the fusion. Anyone 
professing this doubt leaves himself open to the charge that he prefers the Western 
concept of individuality to the Eastern concept of collectivism in Germany. Is it 
not a mistake for us to raise such pedantic questions? The almost womanısh fear 
that one party can crush the other is not worthy of us.... We have nothing to fear 
from each other so long as both sides know what importance attaches to our 
common resolution for the preservation of Germany. This much 1s certain, that 
should one side of the partnership disturb or break up the movement it must face 
the inexorable consequence of standing forth defamed and dishonored before the 
eyes of the Western working class. Every political labor and every political plan 
should strrve to make such a future division in Germany impossible.*5 


It was plain to see where Grotewohl stood. When he then tried to force a 
merger resolution through, a large majority of the two thousand delegates of the 
Berlin SPD present shouted him down, despite the fact that the meeting was 
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" being held at the Admirals-Palast in the Soviet sector of Berlin, that Soviet 
political observers were present, and that nearly half of the delegates lived in 
the Soviet sector. This resentment, which had been accumulating among the 
rank and file of the party for several months, was directed not so much against 
the principle of a united workers’ party as against the undemocratic methods 
which had been applied to hasten its formation. 


” The rebelling delegates were led by Franz Neumann, mayor of the city district 
of Reinickendorf. He stated their case strongly: 


Democracy in the state and in the economy is impossible without democracy 
in the party. The party has been arranging a fait accompli for months, it has been 
behaving dictatorially and destroying internal democracy. We are stubbornly 
fighting the enhanced threat to party members’ freedom of opinion and freedom of 
criticism. Democracy is our right and our duty. For months, we have been trying 
to get permission for critical opinton to be published by members ın our party 
newspaper Das Volk. Our constant answer from the editor has been: “We cannot 
arrange it; we are not free; there is a higher power, and so forth.” Are we therefore 
acting under coercion? Then the merger loses all democratic significance. 


Neumann then placed the motion before the meeting: 


The members of the Berlin SPD should decide the question of fusion with the 
Communists by secret ballot.?® 


Neumann’s resolution was expanded to a request for a plebiscite of the party 
membership in Berlin and throughout the Soviet Zone. The motion was catried 
by a show of hands with a majority ur estimated at 65—90 percent of 
those attending the meeting.?? 


The forthright position of the arts members of the SPD merits at- 
tention. They faced a very real danger to freedom and to livelihood in making 
their stand. Since the first weeks of 1946, the Soviet MVD had cracked down 
hard throughout the zone. “Joint unity conferences” were called by provincial 
KPD organizations. The conferences took place under the direct supervision of 
Soviet officers and presented no alternative. Before the conferences were called, 
it was shown what would be the lot of dissenters. Social Democratic officials 
who were known opponents of the merger suddenly disappeared, arrested by 
the MVD. The concentration camps of Buchenwald and Sachsenhausen were 
reopened and many of their new inmates were dissident SPD members, some of 
whom had already become acquainted with them under Hitler. Furthermore, 
jobs and ration cards ‘were dependent on one’s attitude toward the merger. 
Successful resistance to this combination of terrorism and bribery was impossible 
in the Soviet zone.?® 
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In Berlin, the pressures were harder to apply since the Western Allies shared 
control with the Soviets. But the dangers existed there, too, because it was 
relatively easy to whisk a man out of the American or French sector into a jail 
in the Soviet sector or zone. 


The SPD meeting of March 1 marked the beginning of a bitter six-week-long 
political battle in Berlin. On the following day Wilhelm Pieck, the KPD leader, 
acknowledged the fact that opposition to the fusion was on the increase among 
the SPD rank and file. Addressing a rally of Communist delegates from all parts 
of Germany, he promised that the merger would go through “in spite of the 
resistance offered by reactionary forces, which are strongest in the three Western 
zones of occupation.” He summarily rejected the suggestion for a referendum, 
declaring “this would be an absurd resort to a primitive form of democracy, 
unfit for a fighting Socialist party. Party members must trust their duly elected 
leaders.” Pieck added, “If necessary, we shall use revolutionary methods... we 
may have to break the strength of the reactionaries by force.”™ 


Meanwhile, the pro-merger leadership of the SPD in the Central Committee 
used every means at its disposal to proclaim the necessity for an immediate 
merger and to force the acceptance of such a merger by the party rank and file. 
Apparently angered by his humiliation at the hands of the Neumann group, 
Grotewohl turned on his former followers, and began expelling dissident leaders 
and disbanding local party branches that held meetings of protest. At numerous 
meetings held during March in Berlin, he gathered together delegates in an 
attempt to manifest overwhelming sentiment in favor of the fusion. These meetings 
were called by means of invitation cards or by sudden announcement which left 
the opposition no time to organize.30 


The SPD party organ Das Volk closed its columns completely to all voices 
of opposition to the merger. However, the American-licensed Tagesspiegel offered 
its facilities to the anti-fusion Social Democrats, and its action was followed by 
the other non-Soviet-licensed newspapers in Berlin. Karl Germer, managing 
editor of Grotewohl’s paper, finding that his own paper would not print his 
articles, used the Tagesspiegel to address Grotewohl and other members of the 
SPD Central Committee. He wrote: 


You were entrusted by us with the fulfillment of an important mission; you 
were to build a bridge to the East. But what did you dor You built a wall against 
the West. 

You are mistaken if you believe we called you to be the leaders of the German 
workers. You have learned nothing in the last twelve years, because if you had, 
you would not imitate Hitler in so many things. For instance, if someone permits 
himself to have a different opinion from you, he falls under suspicion. You expel 
and exclude without having any right to do so. 
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Because after twelve years of National Socialist tyranny ın Germany the Com- 
munist Party does not find fertile ground for a new tyranny, you want to enter into 
a political marriage with doctrinaires, whom we reject as leaders of the workers 
even as we reject you. We have not forgotten that after 1918 Pieck and Ulbricht did 
everything to split the workers. Often enough, they stood shoulder to shoulder 
with the National Socialists against us. We don’t need a new party, because the 
party which today enjoys the confidence of the broadest masses of the people is the 
Social Democratic Party.?! 


y 


At first, the American Military Government held aloof from the struggle, 
believing that it was a matter for the parties themselves to decide in a democratic 
manner. But on March 23, General Clay stated that the proposed merger would 
be recognized only if demanded by members of the party as such and not merely 
by a small group of party leaders. He further stated that the American Military 
Government would recognize a democratically conducted referendum by party 
members prior to approving the merger and that his views applied not only to the 
American Zone in Germany but also to the American sector of Berlin.3? 


Three days later, on March 26, the anti-fusion Berlin Committee of the SPD 
announced that a referendum on the question would be carried through in the 
city on March 31. In an immediate countermove aimed at nullifying the effect 
of this decision, Grotewohl’s SPD Central Committee proclaimed on March 
28 that since plebiscites were “undemocratic”°® and since the question of the 
merger would be decided only at the party convention scheduled for April, 
members of the party in Berlin should not participate in the proposed referendum. 
The Soviet Military Government stated on March 30 that the referendum could 
not be held in the Soviet sector, and asked to be furnished further information 
concerning its character. In view of the lateness of the day and hour, it was 
impossible for this request to be complied with in time for the referendum to 
be held in the Soviet sector.34 


On the morning of the plebiscite, Red Army officers closed the polls in the 
eight city districts of the Soviet sector. In the twelve districts of the Western 
sectors, where approximately 33,000 qualified members of the SPD resided, 
23,755 voted. Of these, 19,526 (82 percent) voted against an “immediate merger,” 
while 2,937 (12 percent) voted for it.?° The remaining 33,000 SPD members 
in the Soviet sector were not, of course, allowed to vote. 
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Wilhelm Pieck belatedly interpreted the plebiscite at the KPD party congress 
on April 19—20: 

Of the 66,300 SPD members in Greater Berlin, only 19,000 came out against 
the fusion. A secret ballot has demonstrated that the overwhelming majority of the 
SPD 1s for union. In spite of this, these enemies of working class unity scream of 
alleged pressure and assault on members in the Soviet Zone. Mr. Gordon Walker, 
who has set himself up as an arithmetician, has calculated from these facts that, in 
spite of the secret ballot of 66,300 SPD members in Berlin where 19,000 voted 
against the fusion, 82 percent of the membership 1s against the union. 38 


Just before this part of his speech, Pieck had announced that 539,000 out of 
605,300 SPD members in the Soviet Zone had expressed themselves for a union. 
Pieck did not mention that this result was produced without a secret ballot.3” 


However, the anti-fusion members of the SPD’ did not wait three weeks to 
hear Pieck’s nonsense. On April 7, they held a city convention in the American 
sector of Berlin at which delegates from eighteen of the twenty districts over- 
whelmingly endorsed the results of the referendum and elected a new Central 
Committee of the SPD. The Committee then expelled Grotewohl, Max Fechner, 
Erich Gniffke and other leaders who favored the merger and who had ignored 
the referendum. A new board of three coequal chairmen—Karl Germer, Franz 
Neumann and Kurt Swolinsky—was elected to head the party organization in 
Berlin. Previously, a number of prominent Social Democrats, in particular 
Dahrendorf, had bolted from the Central Committee and joined the rebel forces. 
The reconstituted SPD leadership for Berlin applied to the Allied Kommandatura 
for recognition as an authorized political party and announced their determination 
to continue in existence regardless of the eventual fusion of the party with the 
Communists in the Soviet Zone.38 


Grotewohl and the majority of the old Committee, however, were already 
too strongly committed to be able to contemplate a retreat, if indeed they ever 
entertained the notion. Ignoring their “expulsion,” as they had ignored the 
mandate of the membership, they made final preparations for the projected 
merger. Chief among these was the declaration that all opponents to the merger 
were automatically excluded from the impending SPD party congress.®® 


The fusion of the SPD-rump and the KPD was begun in Berlin on April 
19—20, when parallel so-called national conventions of both parties were held. 
Each party resolved to disband and to merge into a new organization called the 
Sozialistische Einheitspartei Deutschlands (Socialist Unity Party of Germany, 
ot SED). The fusion was completed at a symbolic wedding ceremony on April 21, 
1946, at the Admirals-Palast, where seven weeks earlier Grotewohl had been 
shouted down by his own following. 
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Grotewohl’s last words as a Social Democrat (on Good Friday, April, 19) 
were revealing: 


And if someone subtly and ambiguously presents the premise to you that the 
SPD in Germany has nailed ıtself to the cross on Good Friday, then he forgets and 
should be told that this very same SPD has once more raised itself in the east'to a 
greater and more powerful future. 40 


The last issue in April of the Social Democratic party organ in the Soviet 
Zone of Germany, Das Volk, supplied the party’s obituary in a boldfaced headline 
on the front page: 


“NUR NOCH EINE PARTEI.” 





40 Grotewohl, op. crt., p. 137. 


CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Party Affairs 


The Background to the Ouster of Three Union-Republic 
Party Leaders 


Last December 24, a plenary meeting of the Turkmen Party Central Com- 
mittee took place at which, besides the republic’s economic plan and budget for 
1970, “organizational questions” were discussed. One of the speakers was 
I. V. Kapitonov, a Secretary of the all-Union Party Central Committee, who may 
be fairly described as a plenipotentiary representative of Moscow at the meeting. 
Although Kapitonov’s speech, as only to be expected, was not published, its 
implications were considerable since, clearly upon his recommendation, First 
Secretary and Bureau Member of the Turkmen Party Central Committee Balysh 
Ovezov was promptly replaced in this capacity by Mukhammednazar Gapurov. 
Since 1963, Gapurov had been Chairman of the Turkmen Council of Ministers 
(which post he had also, incidentally, received at Kapitonov’s suggestion).! 


In a brief report on the meeting nothing was said on the reasons for Ovezov’s 
ouster. It was only on the following day, at the sixth session of the Turkmen 
Supreme Soviet, that the Presidium Chairman, A. Klychev, laconically informed 
the assembled deputies that the Party’s First Secretary had been dismissed for 
“serious shortcomings in his work.” At this session, Ovezov was also relieved 
of his duties as member of the presidium of the Turkmen Supreme Soviet. Thus, 
within a few hours, the most powerful man in the republic was stripped of all 
real power. 


A few months previously, on July 14, 1969, also following a discussion of the 
“organizational question,” a plenary meeting of the Azerbaidzhan Party Central 
Committee had removed Veli Akhundov from the positions of First Secretary 
and member of the Bureau of the Central Committee “in connection with his 
election as Vice-President of the Academy of Sciences of the Azerbaidzhan SSR.” 
His replacement was Gaidar Aliyev, hitherto chairman of the republic’s State 
Security Committee. This change too took place in the presence of Kapitonov.® 


A third victim of a discussion of the “organizational question” in Kapitonov’s 


presence, this time at a meeting of the Armenian Party Central Committee held 
on February 5, 1966, was Party Central Committee First Secretary Y. N. Zarobyan, 
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whose successor, who still holds this post, was A. Y. Kochinyan, previously 
Chairman of the Armenian Council of Ministers. 4 


* 


Let us now briefly examine the background to the replacement, at Moscow’s 
behest, of these three Union-republic Party chiefs. 


In Armenia, there had since late 1965 been a conflict between Zarobyan and 
the republic’s State Planning Committee (Gosplan) and its Department for 
Non-Ferrous Metallurgy over the unrealistically high assignments they had set 
for the production of strategically important copper. In fact, one is justified in 
saying that, inasmuch as these two Armenian government agencies doubtless set 
these high assignments—for whose fulfillment they bore responsibility—only 
under severe pressure from the central authorities in Moscow, the Armenian 
Party leader’s objections, not to say outright resistance, were directed rather at 
Gosplan of the USSR. Noteworthy in this connection is an article entitled 
“Plan Production Correctly!” by L. Kharadzhyan, chief economist at the Alaverdi 
Copper-Chemical Combine, which appeared on the first page of the Armenian 
Party Central Committee newspaper Kommunist on the eve of Zarobyan’s dismissal. ë 
Here, Kharadzhyan, whose combine is the major producer of copper in Armenia 
and one of the few important enterprises of its kind in the whole of the Soviet 
Union, declared that the failure of his metallurgical and chemical workers to 
fulfill the previous year’s plan for gross output by more than 97.2 percent was 
“in the main the result of incorrect planning.” “Senior agencies,” he said, had 
approved the plan without properly considering the combine’s capacity and 
opportunities for making use of hitherto unexploited resources, even including 
certain capacities that had not yet gone into operation. Further, even the reso- 
lutions passed by the Party Central Committee during the previous September 
and giving the individual enterprise a greater degree of economic independence 
had not prevented the Armenian Gosplan and Department for Non-Ferrous 
Metallurgy from arbitrarily raising the plan targets for 1966 worked out by the 
combine at plant and workshop meetings to inordinately high levels, the assign- 
ment for copper production in particular having been increased by close to 
one-third. “It is clear already,” said Kharadzhyan, “that the annual plan for the 
production of blister copper is threatened with disruption.” A similar article 
entitled “Let Us Return to the Subject of Faulty Planning,” by a certain Mel- 
kyumyan, secretary of the Party committee of the Yerevan Canning Factory, 
appeared shortly afterwards in the Armenian Party Central Committee’s organ 
Sovetekan Khayastan (Soviet Armenia).® 


The case for the central planners was put in a Pravda editorial of January 24, 
1966, entitled “In the Interests of All the Peoples of the Country.” This leader, 
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reprinted on the following day in the Yerevan Kommunist, leveled scathing 
criticism at “anarcho-syndicalism” (a term used in the USSR to denote a refusal 
on the part of local authorities to bow to Moscow’s economic dictates), “paro- 
chialism” (mestnichesivo) and “national narrow-mindedness.” The following is an 
excerpt: 

The Union republics have now received new rights in the spheres of planning, 
capital, construction, finance, labor and wages. The role of the state planning 
commissions of the Union republics has been enhanced. In order that territorial 
planning be properly conducted and the natural, labor and power resources of this. 
or that region be exploited to the full, the state planning commissions of the republics 
are to prepare national economic plans, including industries under [joint] Union 
and republican control [as well as] those under republican control, and also 
proposals for the drafts of production plans of enterprises on the territory of the 
given republic which are under all-Union control. 


The new system of industrial control does not allow the division of enterprises 
in the Union republics into “ours” and “theirs.” . 


Formally speaking, the non-ferrous metals industry belongs to the Union- 
republic category, which means that its production plans are the result of “co- . 
ordination” between the republican and the central governments. Local con- 
sumption being inconsiderable, it is clear that the bulk of Armenia’s sizeable 
copper output is sent outside the republic. What is not clear, however, is whether 
the central government pays Armenia a sufficiently high (in relation to that of 
more sophisticated industrial products) price for its copper to reward the republic 
for its crash program of increased copper production. This may well be the real 
crux of the dispute. Pravda, at any rate, saw fit to proclaim— without, however, 
adducing any particular proof to this effect—that “the plan for the development 
of the national economy of the USSR in 1966...clearly reflects the principle of 
a Leninist nationality policy.’ 

On March 3, 1966, Zarobyan came under fire at the Twenty-Fourth Congress 
of the Armenian Communist Party. Exhorting all the republic’s Party organi- 
zations, the Central Committee included, to “draw serious conclusions from the 
resolutions of the plenary meeting of the Central Committee of February 5,” 
his successor Kochinyan declared: 


The plenary meeting discovered serious faults and shortcomings in the style 
and methods of work of the former First Secretary, Comrade Zarobyan. These 
faults could not but have a negative influence on the training of personnel and in a 
measure on the state of affairs in the republic.® 


Accusing Zarobyan of “departing from the Party’s fundamental position on 
personnel,” Kochinyan insisted on the need for “a considerable strengthening 
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of Party and state discipline,” and promised that the new Armenian Party leaders 
would carry out Moscow’s instructions “unswervingly.”?° 


* 


Veli Akhundov had upon his dismissal held the post of First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Azerbaidzhan Communist Party for exactly thirteen 
years, having assumed it in July 1956 as the result of a purge carried out after the 
Twentieth all-Union Party Congress at the beginning of the year. The reason 
for the purge was that the Bureau of the Azerbaidzhan Patry Central Committee 
under First Secretary Imam Mustafayev had, on the basis of existing all-Union 
legislation, made the Azerbaidzhani language a compulsory subject in all schools 
in the republic without exception, i.e., also in the Russian and Armenian schools, 
along with Russian.!! (A similar development, incidentally, occurred in Latvia.) 
At that time, the language issue was employed by a number of senior Azerbai- 
dzhani Party intellectuals as a vehicle for expressing their dissatisfaction with 
Moscow. A good example of this was an article published in the Azerbaidzhan 
Party organ Kommunist (Baku) by Mirza Ibragimov, a writer and playwright 
who held the positions of chairman of the Azerbaidzhan Supreme Soviet Pre- 
sidium and member of the Azerbaidzhan Party Central Committee Bureau. 
Writing under the heading “The Azerbaidzhani Language in State Institutions,” 
Ibragimov surveyed cultural policy pursued in respect of the republic and 
reminded his readers: 

Lenin used to call Tsarist Russia “the ptison of the peoples,” because T'sarism 
brutally and barbarously suppressed the rights of the non-Russian peoples and 
carried out a flagrant policy of Russification, even going so far as to promote enmity 
and butchery between the peoples. In order to suppress and destroy the non- 
Russian peoples and “dissolve” them in the empire, Tsarism forcibly settled Russians 
in these parts.!? 


Ibragimov concluded: 


The history of despotic regimes shows that force and pressure merely inctease 
hypocrisy, double-facedness, suspicion and distrust in a society. True friendship is 
not possible between an oppressing and an oppressed nation. Here, even fine words 
and phrases are of no avail.13 


These observations were, of course, in reality directed against the Soviet 
regime. Indeed, Ibragimov flatly declared: 


During the first decade of the Soviet regime, our native language was treated 
with a certain respect in the state mstitutions of our republic. During the past 
15-20 years, however, gross violations have taken place. It has been noticed that 
certain institutions and individuals have stood aside or adopted an indifferent 
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attitude toward the Azerbaidzhani language.—To say nothing of those cases where 
applications written in Azerbaidzhani either were not replied to in the native 
language or were not answered at all.14 


Ibragimov had, in fact, taken Khrushchev’s censure of Stalin’s policy vis-a-vis 
the “small” peoples and the “thaw” following the Twentieth Party Congress at 
their face value and plucked up courage to make oblique references to the pressure 
of Russification on the Azerbaidzhani language and culture. No one was surprised 
when, as a result, he was stripped of all his power. 


It was also not surprising that the newly-elected First Secretary of the Central 
Committee, Veli Akhundov, proceeded to display considerable activity in 
“rectifying the errors that had been committed.” In a speech before the Twenty- 
Fourth Congress of the Azerbaidzhan Communist Party, he declared: 


We are bound to cherish as the apple of our eye and to promote the glorious 
international traditions of the Azerbaidzhan Party organization and strive every day 
to educate the workers in a spirit of brotherliness and indestructible friendship 
between peoples. This is all the more necessary in view of the fact that one of the 
gravest errors of the former leadership of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Azerbaidzhan was, as pointed out at the Ninth Plenary Meeting [the 
meeting of the Central Committee held in July 1956, at which Akhundov’s prede- 
cessor was dismissed], a slackening of attention to questions concerning the inter- 
national education of the workers. It was justly pointed out at the meeting that, in 
its decision of the language question, the Bureau of the Central Committee of the 
Azerbaidzhan Communist Party fatled to show political maturity and feebly executed 
its guiding role in the republic’s ideological and political life.15 


Akhundov insisted that “in its composition, the Party organization was 
always international.” Therefore, he said, the Azerbaidzhani language had to be 
an optional instead of a compulsory subject in non-Azerbaidzhani schools.!® 
Indeed, the legalization of this principle, together with an increase in the time 
allotted for radio broadcasts in Russian and in the number of speeches, lectures 
and talks on the friendship between the peoples of the USSR and “the triumph 
of Lenin’s nationality policy,” was among the measures carried out in the name 
of “rectifying” the above-mentioned “errors.” 

Nevertheless, even under Akhundov, Azerbaidzhani intellectuals continued 
to champion the cause of their mother tongue. A good example was a poem in 
Azerbaidzhani by the young and talented poet Khali Riza: entitled “My Native 
Language,” this was published in the monthly journal Azerbaidzhan, an organ of 
the republic’s Union of Writers.!? Here, the poet tells how he began to love his 
native language, the language of his mother, as an infant in the cradle. He de- 
scribed Azerbaidzhani, the language of the great poet Fizuli, “the banner of 
Eastern art,” as “the sun over the land of Azerbaidzhan,” and declared that he 
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would not exchange a single line of what his predecessors had written for all the 
riches in the world. Worst of all, the courageous young poet protested against 
those who would reduce Azerbaidzhani to a mere appendage of the Russian 
language. All this naturally enraged the republic’s orthodox Communists, above 
all Akhundov, who in August 1962, at a meeting of the Azerbaidzhan Central 
Committee devoted to the Party’s ideological work, accused Riza and his colleague 
Panakh Khalilov of displaying “national vanity” in their writings. He went on: 
The Union of Writers of Azerbaidzhan, in particular its journal Azerbaidzhan 

and newspaper Literatura i iskusstvo, whose duty it is to educate youth in a spirit 

of boundless devotion to Communism and merciless struggle against manifestations 

of nationalism, is failing to unmask those who continue to cling to relics of the past.18 


Riza’s poem was also subjected to severe criticism by the head of the Azer- 
baidzhani Writers’ Union, Mekhti Gusein, in a leading article entitled “A Source 
of Joy and Inspiration” in Literatura i iskusstvo. Gusein took particular exception 
to Riza’s observation that Azerbaidzhani was the language of Fizuli and to his 
statement that he would not exchange one line of his predecessors’ poetry for 
all the riches in the world. Such thoughts, wrote Gusein, were evidence of 
harmful national pride and vanity. Riza’s writing was “crude,” “had nothing in 
common with Soviet ideology,” and exerted a detrimental influence on literature 
and art. Evidently the poet had not received a proper political and ideological 
upbringing. Gusein continued: 

This poem simultaneously testifies to the limited thinking and imperfect com- 
prehension of the outside world of a poet who had failed to grasp the artistic 
principles of Soviet poetry. 


The fact that he dismissed perfectly fair comment on Azerbaidzhani poetry as 
“national vanity” did not prevent Gusein from repeatedly lauding Russian 
poetry, from using such terms as “Russian genius” and “stars on the Russian 
literary horizon.” Gusein contrasted Riza’s poetry with that of his “talented” 
Communist colleague Suleiman Rustam.?° In one of his poems, “The Signed 
Letter,” Rustam reveals that he has for long been receiving anonymous letters 
from members of the public which are highly critical of his work and of the way 
in which the Azerbaidzhani language is being discriminated against. In one, the 
poet was told that his writings during the past forty years had been a waste of 
time.#+ There can be little doubt that these letters represent the honest opinions 
of a people denied all other forms of expression. 

The Azerbaidzhani Party leaders were also concerned at the influence of 
“bourgeois nationalistic” propaganda among the population. At the Twenty- 
Seventh Congress of the Azerbaidzhan Communist Party, S. K. Tsvigun, Ghair- 
man of the republic’s State Security Committee, complained bitterly that it was 
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producing an impression upon “citizens insufficiently literate in the political 
sense” und “persons who bow before everything foreign.”?? Soon afterwards, 
at the 'I'wenty-Second all-Union Party Congress, Akhundov himself warned: 


... bourgeois propaganda is directed at the nationality policy of our Party, against 
friendship between the peoples. Particular zeal in this respect is being shown by 
bourgeois nationalist remnants, who are faithfully serving those who pay them the 
most for slandering the Soviet people, including the Azerbaidzhani people... . These 
gentlemen sing in all possible keys the praises of that “paradisıac” world of na- 
tionalities allegedly destroyed by the revolution.*8 


The Kremlin, however, particularly after Khrushchev’s ouster, was not 
satisfied with Akhundov. At the all-Union Party Central Committee’s meeting of 
May 1966, the Azerbaidzhan Party leaders were sharply reprimanded for the 
steady decline in the size of harvests, especially cotton, even though Moscow was 
aware that objective factors were largely to blame.?* About a year previously, 
at a meeting of the all-Union Party Central Committee in March 1965, it had been 
observed that over 40 percent of the republic’s irrigated land was in need of 
transverse drainage: Akhundov warned that unless this land was reclaimed, it 
would be difficult to boost cotton-growing and other branches of agriculture.*5 
Brezhnev too had emphasized the need for land reclamation. At its meeting of 
June 1966, the Azerbaidzhani Party Central Committee was forced to practice 
self-criticism, Akhundov, for example, in a subservient tone reminiscent of the 
period of the “cult of personality” declaring: “We must pinpoint the omissions 
made by us to which Comrade L. I. Brezhnev referred correctly and with great 
Party concern at the May Plenary Meeting of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union.”?® The leaders of the Azerbaidzhan Party 
also came under fire from Brezhnev at a meeting of the all-Union Party Central 
Committee in October 1968 devoted to the question of the progress made in 
fulfilling resolutions on agriculture passed by the T'wenty-Third Party Congress 
and by the Party Central Committee. “In Azerbaidzhan,” noted the Party’s 
Secretary General, “3,100,000 rubles of the funds allotted to agriculture in 1967 
were used for building a subway and houses in Baku.”’?? 


Moscow’s dissatisfaction also came out in statements made by Akhundov’s 
successor, Aliyev. At a meeting of the Azerbaidzhan Party Central Committee 
held in August 1969, Aliyev, despite the fact that the subject up for discussion 
was “preparations for the centenary of the birth of V. I. Lenin,” indulged in a 
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veritable zour d’horizon.”® He spoke, for example, of the Central Committee’s 
“serious concern” at the continuing shortfall in oil production, which he de- 
scribed as being “all the more dangerous in that it produces a chain reaction, 
affecting such related sectors as refining and chemicals...” Further, said Aliyev, 
in the current year “not one of the transport ministries or governmental depart- 
ments has fulfilled the plan in respect of basic indices.” Year after year, the 
targets had failed to be reached for the construction of schools and pre-school 
institutions. Not one of the eleven schools to have been completed during the 
first half of the year was ready. The public had also “justifiably criticized the 
state of trading and services.” “The workers,” he explained, “are complaining of 
being given short measure, short change and short weight, of the low standard 
of service, and of the lack of order at the kolkhoz markets, where dealers and 
speculators feel they have a free hand.” Aliyev also spoke of cases of bribery, 
which had even spread to higher educational institutions. Recently, he said, a 
certain “candidate of sciences,” R. Saidov, and a senior teacher, B. Askerov, had 
been arrested for accepting bribes during annual examinations at the Azerbaidzhan 
Institute for Training Language Teachers. The Azerbaidzhan Party First Secretary 
further cited instances of leading officials’ displaying “undue concern” for their 
‚own material well-being and building dachas out of “illegally acquired” building 
materials. An investigation carried out by the People’s Control Committee, for 
example, had revealed that “the director of the No. 7 Ferroconcrete Parts Plant 
of the Ministry of Agricultural Construction, Asfarov, built a two-storey dacha 
for himself, and illegally supplied others with allegedly defective ferroconcrete 
parts.” Similarly, the Bureau of the Party Central Committee had expelled from 
the Party the director of the “Stroitel”” (Builder) firm for “using his official 
position to build himself a dacha, which has now been taken away from him.” 
Aliyev devoted considerable attention in his speech to the question of ideological 
work. He talked of the need to “ensure that all means of exerting an ideological 
influence on the masses function smoothly,” and complained that “here and there, 
manifestations of national narrow-mindedness and parochialism [mestnichestvo] 
are still making themselves felt.” “Individual creative workers” were still not 
always using their talents to produce high-quality work at the requisite ideological 
level. 
* 


As for the “serious shortcomings” which led to the dismissal of the First 
Secretary of the Central Committee of the Turkmen Communist Party, B. Ovezov, 
these too transpired from statements made by his successor, M. Gapurov, in 
particular in a speech delivered at a broadened plenary meeting of the Turkmen 
Party Central Committee at the end of January and devoted to the Party’s role 
in enhancing the part played by women in Communist construction,?® and in a 
speech on “The Progress Made in Fulfilling Socialist Obligations in 1969, and 
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the Tasks Facing the Republic’s Collective and State Farms in 1970” delivered 
on the following day at a gathering of representatives of the republic’s kolkhozes.30 
A particularly sore point with Moscow mentioned by Gapurov was that for the 
past three years the output of raw cotton had stagnated at around 700,000 tons. 
“Although in collective and state farms production conditions are improving all 
the time and a base is being created for a growth of crop and livestock production,” 
said Gapurov, “there has been no growth.” The plan for the production of 
fine-staple cotton had been fulfilled to the extent of only 73 percent. There had 
been cases of mismanaging irrigated land, tens of thousands of hectares of which 
were being lost on account of wind and water erosion. The standard of grain 
farming was low, the average yield amounting to only 0.8 (metric) tons per 
hectare. Vegetable crops had also been low, with the result that assignments in 
respect of production and sales to the state had not been fulfilled. Livestock 
production had shown a sharp decline, the all-Union Party Central Committee 
and Brezhnev personally having “justly criticized the low yields of milk in the 
republic.” The number of cattle in particular had gone down. “We cannot,” 
said Gapurov, “confine ourselves to the production of cotton.” Fruit-growing 
and viniculture were other sectors that were being neglected.3! 


In his speech before the Turkmen Party Central Committee, Gapurov spoke 
mainly on such questions as “liquidating shortcomings and errors in the ideological 
education of the workers,” “strengthening the fight against manifestations of a 
feudal attitude toward women,” and generally “improving the work being done 
to combat survivals of the past.” Gapurov noted that despite resolutions adopted 
from time to time by the Turkmen Central Committee and by the all-Union Party 
Central Committee in 1960, nothing had been done in this sphere. He therefore 
teiterated the demand for a “tightening up of Party and state discipline” made at 
the all-Union Party Central Committee’s meeting of December 1969.5? 


Moscow’s dissatisfaction with the state of affairs was expressed, for example, 
by I. A. Zubkov, a sector head in the all-Union Party Central Committee’s 
Propaganda Department, who at the meeting of the Turkmen Party Central 
Committee called for “an intensification of efforts to implant the Soviet way of 
life,” and “a stepping up of antireligious propaganda,” including “well-planned 
and convincing work to unmask the dogmas of the Koran and the shariah.” 33 


* 
Thus, the immediate reasons for the dismissal of these three republican Party 


leaders varied greatly from “parochialism,” “anarcho-syndicalism’” and “national 
narrow-mindedness and vanity” to inefficient leadership reflected in the non- 
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fulfillment of economic plans, corruption extending to the highest level of the 
Party and state bureaucracy, manifestations of “relics of the past,” a failure to 
implant the “Soviet way of life,” and “shortcomings and errors” in ideological 
work. In fact, these were probably nothing more than pretexts employed by 
Brezhnev to rid himself of responsible Party functionaries who had been as- 
sociated with the Khrushchev leadership. The underlying factor, however, was 
the lack of rights enjoyed by the Union-republic Communist parties vis-a-vis 
Moscow; according to the Party Rules, their rights are merely identical with 
those of the oblast committees in the RSFSR, even being mentioned in one and 
the same paragraph. The situation dates back to the Eighth Congress of the 
Russian Communist Party of Bolsheviks, which 1919 decided against a federation 
of independent Communist parties in favor of a “unified and centralized” Party in 
which the central committees of the non-Russian parties were “fully subordinate 
to the Central Committee of the Russian Communist Party.” 34 


S. Tekiner 


Ideology 


A New Interpretation of Peaceful Coexistence 


At the end of last year, there were signs that the Soviet strategic concept of 
“peaceful coexistence” was being subjected to reconsideration at the highest level, 


Under Khrushchev, the decisive component of this concept was peaceful 
economic competition between the Communist and capitalist systems. Only in 
the ideological sphere was all thought of peace ruled out. The situation remained 
essentially the same after Khrushchev’s ouster. Then, last October, the Party’s 
theoretical organ, Kommunist, printed an article entitled “Leninism and the 
Revolutionary Transformation of the World,” by Party Central Committee 
Secretary Mikhail Suslov, which contained the following significant passage: 


An analysis of new present-day social phenomena shows that the present stage 
1s characterized by growing possibilities for the further advancement of revolutionary 
and progressive forces.! 
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Soon afterwards, in December, an article by another Secretary of the Party 
Central Committee, Boris Ponomarev, appeared in Kommunist under the title 
“V. I. Lenin—The Great Leader of the Revolutionary Epoch.” Here, it was 
stated flatly: 


The policy of peaceful coexistence is a particular form of class warfare in the 
international arena. It not only does not restrain revolutionary warfare but helps to 
boost it. The principle of peaceful coexistence does not and cannot extend to class 
warfare within the capitalist countries, to ideological warfare, to the war of oppressed 
peoples against their enslavers.? 


Further: 


It bas fallen to the lot of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union to be the 
first practically to solve the problem of mutual connections and mutual relations 
between a socialist state and the revolutionary workers’ movement ın the 
imperialist camp, the task of combining efforts toward peaceful relations with the 
capitalist states with the rendering of support and assistance to this movement.’ 


Thus, two senior functionaries of the Party Central Committee in effect 
proclaimed the maximum possible intensification of the “cold war” against the 
free world. That Suslov and Ponomarev spoke in the name of the entire Central 
Committee is indicated by the fact that their new interpretation of peaceful 
coexistence was subsequently developed in other press organs—including (and 
this is particularly significant) the military press. Noteworthy in this connection 
is an article entitled “Problems of War and Peace and the Revolutionary Process,” 
by Colonel G. Khvatkov, a Candidate of Philosophical Sciences, which came out 
in the January issue of Kommunist Vooruzhennykh Sil, organ of the Main Political 
Department of the Soviet Army and Navy. The author’s indulgence in veiled 
polemics against Mao T’se-tung in no way diminishes the weight of the views he 
expresses on coexistence. Khvatkov contrasts coexistence as conceived by Suslov 
and Ponomarev with the prospect of a third world war, which, he says, “cannot 
be regarded as accelerating the movement of peoples toward socialism” inasmuch 
as “its consequences might cost hundreds of millions of human lives and the 
destruction of the greatest material and cultural treasures.”4 He writes: 


Peaceful coexistence does not eliminate antagonism between various socio- 
political systems....Peaceful coexistence thus constitutes the class position of 
socialism in the question of war and peace, and means a resolute struggle in the 
economic, political and ideological sphetes, the only point being that the means 
employed in this struggle are peaceful." 


Despite the author’s attempts to camouflage the fact, there is nothing very 
peaceful about the new brand of coexistence. His reference to Vietnam, for 
example, is a clear justification of the need to provoke “minor” wars and render 
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all possible assistance, including military assistance, to the side whose victory 
would weaken the strategic position of the free world. He speaks of the “struggle” 
to liquidate the West’s defensive blocs, and by failing to qualify this word 
intimates that he has in mind subtler methods than diplomacy and propaganda 
for achieving this end. Khvatkov speaks further of the “struggle for the im- 
mutability of the existing frontiers in Europe and the barring of Western Germany 
from nuclear weapons,”® and the “struggle of the workers in capitalist countries 
against militarism,” leaving no doubt that by this he has in mind the disintegration 
of the West’s armed forces by such methods as provoking desertion and dis- 
obedience.” Finally, Khvatkov names as highly important components of co- 
existence the support of revolutionary movements in the free world as well as 
national liberation movements.® 


Khvatkov amplifies the utterances of Suslov and Ponomarev by strongly 
hinting that the new brand of coexistence can only be effective if the Soviet Union 
retains its “position of strength.” We read: 


Of major importance for the defense of peace, popular gains and the progressive 
development of mankind was the creation by the Soviet Union of powerful nuclear 
weapons and rockets...® 


Further: 


The victory of the socialist revolution in Cuba achieved under the conditions 
of the third stage of the general crisis of capitalism, the emergence of a number of 
Afro-Asian countries on the road of progressive social development also became 
possible because the military might of imperialist reaction was fettered by the 
tremendous might of the Soviet Union and its Armed Forces.1° 


From this it follows that an inevitable concomitant of the forthcoming stage 
of “coexistence” will be a continuation of the arms race on the part of the Soviet 
Union. 


Besides the front directed against the free world, the new coexistence calls for 
a front facing inwards, so to speak, as the following excerpt from Ponomarev’s 
article shows: 


Promoting the development of the world revolutionary process, carrying 
through a genuinely revolutionary policy today means above all strengthening the 
principal bulwark of the international workers’ and liberation movement, namely 
the world socialist system. Any deviation before imperialism in this matter, however it 
may be justified, would in the sphere of Realpolitik mean a substantial restriction of 
the potential of all of today’s revolutionary forces.11 





€ Ibid., p. 32. 

7 Ibid., p. 33. 

8 Ibid., p. 31. 

9 Ibid., p. 34. 

10 Tid. 

1 Kommunist, 1969, No. 18, p. 26. [Italics are in the original.] 
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A further reaction to the process of emancipation taking place in the Com- 
munist bloc so dramatically exemplified by Czechoslovakia was the assertion in 
Kommunist Vooruzhennykh Sil that “the struggle against the bourgeois pacifism of 
rightist revisionists is the current task of Marxist-Leninists in socialist countries.” 12 
The reader is told: 


Rightist revisionists in these countries are doing everything they can to belittle 
the danger of impertalist aggression, maintaining, as in Czechoslovakia, that “Europe 
is not threatened by the danger of war” and in effect insistiag on this basis on the 
unilateral disarmament of the socialist countries, the dissolution of the Warsaw Pact, 
and so on.13 


It is difficult to say whether the “rightists,” as for example the Czechoslovak 
reformers, or the saber-rattling Chinese “leftists” pose the greater threat to the 
Kremlin. At present, it seems that the former do. In any case, however, Pono- 
marey’s article shows that, as in the past, Moscow will not be particular in her 
choice of methods when it comes to strengthening her authority in the Communist 
bloc. Neither was it for nothing that Khvatkov proclaimed: 


At present,...the entire might of the Soviet Armed Forces is being employed 
only for external functions—for defending the socialist Fatherland from the im- 
perialist aggressors and performing its international duty.14 


It was “in fulfillment of its international duty” that the Soviet Union carried 
out its military intervention in Czechoslovakia. 


There are some who speculate that exacerbation of the situation on the Soviet 
Union’s “inward-facing” front will automatically weaken Soviet pressure on the 
free world and vice versa. Such speculations, however, for all their apparent logic, 
must be dismissed as illusory. Soviet foreign policy, being based on the principle 
of the dialectical unity of opposites (here, the tasks of defending national interests 
and winning territories and peoples for Communism), superficially abounds in 
“illogical” surprises while retaining its inner consistency. 

The Czechoslovak crisis in 1968, for example, did not prevent the USSR from 
creating a new source of tension in Western Europe by hinting at the possibility 
of another “legal intervention” in Western Germany. Similarly, Moscow likes to 
hear the occasional revanchist voice from Western Germany and certainly hoped 
that at least one candidate of the National Democratic Party (NPD) would be 
elected in last year’s elections to the Bundestag, since “revanchism” and “neo- 
Nazism” are its best weapons against anti-Communist and anti-Soviet emanci- 
patory tendencies in Eastern Europe. Possibly, they even played a role in such 
recent developments in Prague as Dubéek’s expulsion from the Party Central 
_ Committee and the preparation of trials of the “rightists.” As for the complex 





12 Kommunst Voornzbenaykh Sil, 1969, No. 24, p. 15. 
13 Thid. 
14 Ibid., 1970, No. 1, p. 35. 
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Chinese problem, this may be solved by Mao’s death or a coup; a Soviet truce 
with the West, on the other hand, would if anything merely provoke new clashes 
on the Sino-Soviet frontier—clashes unpopular among West European Com- 
munists and detrimental to the morale of the Soviet population. 


And now, despite the emancipation going on in Eastern Europe and the 
military threat in the Far East, the USSR, instead of hastening to conclude even 
a temporary truce in the “cold war,” has produced a new version of “co- 
existence” which cannot but provoke a reaction on the part of the West in that it 
is ideally suited to solving Communism’s fundamental strategic aim of bringing 
about the economic, political and moral downfall of its principal ideological 
adversary. . 


P. Kruzbin 


The Arts 


Kochetov’s Latest Novel and the Soviet Critics’ Reaction 


The novel by Vsevolod Kochetov What Do You Want, published by the 
journal Okżyabr toward the end of last year,! has produced some reactions from 
Soviet critics which provide examples of partiinost and narodnost in their current 
interpretations comparable with those occurring in the novel itself. 


The main theme of the novel is the opposition or contrast between an innocent 
and progressive Soviet Union and an aggressive and ideologically dangerous West. 
The author describes how a small group of US, British and West German citizens 
are despatched to the USSR by the intelligence services of their respective coun- 
tries to carry out espionage and undermine Soviet citizens’ morale. Their aim is 
disguised by the fact that they are members of an expedition sent to the USSR by 
UNESCO to photograph specimens of old Russian art. There are four of them. 
First, the German Uwe Klauberg, a former SS officer who changed his name 
after World War II to avoid responsibility for his crimes, though even now, in 
the sixties, he approves of Hitler’s plans to conquer Eastern Europe and sym- 
pathizes with the NPD. Another is his old acquaintance Petr Saburov, who is 
living in Italy under an assumed name to cover up the fact that his parents were 
Russian émigrés and that he also served as an SS officer during the war. The 
third is an American woman, Portia Brown, who also conceals her Russo-German 
background, and the fourth is Eugene Ross, an American of Russian descent. 





1 Oktyabr, 1969, Nos 9—11. (See Bulletin, 1969, No. 12, p. 22, Footnote 2, where the issues of 
Oktyabr are unfortunately given incorrectly.) 
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‘These four travel round Russia for a year, each pursuing his own particular 
activities. Klauberg, using a list of addresses given him by the West German 
Bundesnachrichtendienst, visits persons considered potentially useful for the 
purposes of espionage. Saburov pursues his work as an art expert, selecting 
specimens to be photographed; a determined anti-Communist before his arrival 
in Russia, he now transfers his loyalties to Communism. Portia Brown makes use 
of her stay in Russia to seduce young Russians and so undermine their socialist 
morale. Ross photographs art treasures and, secretly, other objects too; inaddition, 
he associates with young people, makes them drunk and extracts valuable infor- 
mation from them. 


The chief positive heroes of the novel are four Russians: Bulatov, formerly a 
worker and now a writer; Feliks, a young engineer who has just taken up writing; 
and two women, Lera (Valeriya), who divorced her Italian Marxist husband after 
becoming disillusioned in him and in Italian life in general, and Iya, a young 
representative of the Soviet intelligentsia. A not-so-positive hero, representing 
the “ideologically unstable” section of Soviet youth, is Genka (Gennady), who 
springs from the intelligentsia and, disregarding the aspirations of his parents, 
believes in enjoying life; he is young and inexperienced, and as yet has no clear 
aim in life. It is to him that Saburov puts the question that forms the central 
idea of the book, “What do you want from life?” Genka cannot answer. Thanks 
to his curiosity and enthusiasm for everything coming from abroad, he makes it 
possible for the spies to do their work. 


The author repeatedly represents these people from the West, supposedly so 
dangerous for Soviet society, as working not only for their countries’ intelligence 
services, but also for other anti-Soviet circles. Klauberg, for example, is a member 
of the NPD and has connections, not only with other former German officers, 
but also with the English publishing house “New World,” which in turn is 
connected with the CIA and FBI. Portia Brown has good connections with many 
important émigré newspapers (some of which are mentioned by name) and some 
anti-Communist radio stations in the West, also with subversive elements in the 
Soviet Union. Her publications are known to Lera’s former husband, the Italian 
Marxist Benito Spada, author of articles dealing with the Soviet Union who 
belongs to a special category of Italian Communists who do not enjoy Moscow’s 
approval. While in the Soviet Union, all of these negative heroes listen to Western 
radio stations, specifically the BBC, the Voice of America and Radio Liberty. 
There is also an unflattering allusion to the Institute for the Study of the USSR.? 
In the author’s eyes, the Russian émigrés play an important part on the anti- 
Soviet front: some of the more prominent of them are mentioned by name, 
including Gleb Struve, Vladimir Weidlé, Victor Frank and Leonard Schapiro. 


The novel touches upon matters of current interest—the Italian Communists’ 
“own road” to Communism, Western views upon socialist realism, on Soviet 
historiography and on Stalinism, socialist views on love and marriage, and the 





2 Oktyabr, 1969, No. 10, p. 119. 
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question whether there is any point in attempting to build a bridge of mutual 
understanding between the USSR and the capitalist countries. The author’s 
answer to this last question is to show how spies from the West make use of 
cultural contacts and to put into the mouths of his positive heroes the view that 
contact with the Western world is not only unneccessary but even dangerous for 
Soviet society. 


Fairly recently, Literaturnaya gazeta published a half-page review of the novel 
by Y. Andreyev. Andreyev is partly approving, partly critical. In his view, 
Kochetov is right in drawing attention to the ideological threat posed by the 
growth of fascism in Western Germany and to the need for Soviet youth to 
“keep itself in a state of readiness for the ideological struggle.” The author has 
drawn a convincing portrait of Klauberg, with his hatred of Russia, and has done 
right in relating crimes committed by the Germans during the last war. Neverthe- 
less, Andreyev goes on, the novel as a whole does not quite correspond to 
reality. It fails to show the strict socialist morality and the clear, Communist 
world view which most young people in the USSR have. It also underestimates 
the “leading and organizing role” played by the Party in the country’s public 
life. Instead, the author has overloaded the writer Bulatov with “social” or 
“public functions” and turned him into a model of a positive hero. Andreyev is 
indignant at Kochetov’s transformation of Petr Saburov, a former enemy of 
Russia, at the end of the novel into a Russian patriot and a Communist who 
takes it upon himself to preach to a representative of Soviet youth. It is significant 
that the critic says nothing about the author’s primitive portrayal of American 
spies, and concludes: 


Despite the fact that V. Kochetov has touched upon certain serious questions 
concerning the present ideological struggle, and notwithstanding certain isolated 
successes, his new novel must be assessed on the whole as a work that fails.to give 
a true picture of reality.? 


Finally, an indication that Kochetov’s novel has aroused widespread interest 
in the Soviet Union may be found in the fact that it was specifically dealt with by 
Mikhail Alekseyev in his report on modern Soviet prose at the Third Congress 
of Writers of the RSFSR. Referring to Kochetov, Alekseyev observed: 


The lively response accompanying the appearance of almost every book by 
this author is undoubtedly to be explained by the fact that he touches upon topical 
and burning problems of modern life. 

His latest novel, too, is the subject of much discussion. Quite often, views on 
it are diametrically opposed. Some of them boil down to the fact that in his new 
work the author has committed many annoying errors, which are primarily to be 





3 Literaturnaya gazeta, February 11, 1970, p. 4. 
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explained by the fact that he has adopted an insufficiently profound approach to 
phenomena demanding a more attentive, careful and complete artistic analysis.* 


Continuing the catalogue of faults, Alekseyev went on: 


The artistic worth of the novel is also impaired by the overhasty writing which 
is felt on many of its pages—also, perhaps, the unnecessary and irritating “proto- 
typicality” of certain characters, which makes some scenes in the novel resemble a 
kind of direct report from the House of Writers.’ 


Notwithstanding all these faults, Alekseyev was prepared to emphasize the 
book’s merits: 

Even so, the reader cannot but accept the politically-aimed point [zaostrennost] 
of the novel, its topicality for the [Soviet] citizen, and its lofty spint of struggle 
directed, in the final analysis, toward the assertion of ideas of the Communist Party 
spirit of art.® 


In conclusion, Alekseyev reproached the Soviet critics with having neglected 
the work and left the reader too long confronted with the novel unaided. 


Lily Daetz 





4 Ibid., March 25, 1970, p. 3. 
5 Thid. 
8 Thid. 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


Before taking a look at the Soviet literary and cultural magazines for the 
beginning of 1970, it may perhaps be well to recall once more that Soviet litera- 
ture, for about fifteen years now, has been an arena of conflict of two social forces: 
on the one hand the Party dogmatists, and on the other hand the progressive, 
liberal writers who have been striving for free creation and free expression of 
ideas and views independent of the Party line. In recent years—more precisely, 
since the fiftieth anniversary of the Soviet system—a hard line has been formed, 
bent on restoring to literature and art the norms which had existed before World 
War II, that is to say, Stalinist norms which in the relevant fields go under the 
name of Socialist Realism. It may be further noted that such a tendency is brought 
about by a complicated international situation arising whenever the Soviet 
leadership has to offer resistance in two opposite directions: to fight against the 
influence of the democratic West and at the same time counteract the ultra 
dogmatism of China. In both cases, it bas to resort to ideological weapons. 


The Party line may be seen to some extent in an official report headed “An 
Important Talk in the Central Palace of Writers.” The talk in question took 
place at a meeting between the secretariat of the board of the Moscow writers’ 
organization, the Party committee of this organization and officials from the 
Party organizations of “creative societies” on the one hand, and officials of the 
Moscow City Party Committee, the Executive Committee of the Moscow City 
Council and the Moscow City Komsomol Committee on the other. (The Moscow 
writers’ organization is the central one and has the largest membership of all 
writers’ organizations in the Soviet Union. It is, in fact, the main core of the 
whole body of Soviet writers.) At the aforesaid meeting, the mission of writers 
for the centenary of Lenin’s birth had been brought to the forefront and the 
central point went as follows: 


Especially emphasized were the serious tasks which lie before the Moscow 
writers’ organization in carrying out the decrees made at the December plenary 
session of the Party Central Committee. 

The speakers pointed out the necessity of consistently striving for a high 
ideological content in Soviet literature. They remarked that an uncompromisingly 
hostile attitude to political indifference and the various manifestations of bourgeois 
ideology, a class approach to the evaluation of creative work and a strict critical 
attitude to artistic craftsmanship are tasks of the utmost importance for Soviet 
writers (Literaturnaya gazeta, 1970, No. 7, page 1). 


The same number of Literaturnaya gazeta, weekly organ of the board of the 
Union of Soviet Writers, carried a report on changes in the editorial staff of the 
magazine Novy mir. This magazine and its editor-in-chief (since 1958) Alexander 
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Tvardovsky had been regularly subjected to attacks from the Party critics for 
their lack of ideological consistency. In the present instance, it is only after the 
report on a meeting of the creative unions of Tadzhikistan and a communication 
on the celebration of the Pushkin festival of poetry that we find mention of a 
meeting of the bureau of the secretariat of the Union of Soviet Writers, attended 
by K. Fedin, S. Baruzdin, K. Voronkov, S. Mikhalkov, L. Sobolev, N. Tikhonov, 
A. Chakovsky and others, and also of the changes in the editorial staff. 


The bureau confirmed D, G. Bolshov as the first deputy to the chief editor and as 
a member of the editorial board of the magazine Novy mir. O. P. Smirnov is confirmed 
as a deputy to the chief editor and as a member of the editorial board. V. A. Kosola- 
pov, A. I. Ovcharenko and A. E. Rekemchuk have also been approved as members 
of the editorial board. 

I. I. Vinogradov, A. I. Kondratovich, V. Y. Lakshin and I. A. Sats are relieved 
of the duties of members on the editorial board of the magazine Novy mir (ibid., 
page 3). 

Irrespective of whether Tvardovsky would retain his post as chief editor of 
the magazine or not, it was already clear that the dogmatists had gained the 
upper hand on the editorial board, for now they could overcome the liberal 
aspirations of the chief editor himself by a simple majority of votes. 


The reshuffle affected almost half the members of the editorial board. Especially 
significant was the dismissal of Lakshin, a young critic who made a name for 
himself in early 1964 by championing Solzhenitsyn! and had been in charge of a 
highly responsible section of the journal—that of criticism and publicism. There 
can be no doubt whatever that this action, mentioned with great restraint, was part 
of the fight against that free thinking which had always been a characteristic of 
Novy mir. 

Thus, the year 1970 was not far advanced when signs appeared of a restoration 
of the old norms in literature. Now let us take a look at the magazines for the 
beginning of this year. In spite of the date, one ought to start with the No. 12 
issue of Novy mir for 1969, since, although it was sent to press on October 27, 
1969, it was not approved for printing until January 6, 1970, and so appeared as 
this year’s publication. Of course, the changes in the content of the magazine 
which led to a delay of over two months are not known. Nevertheless, it is still 
possible to find in it works characteristic of this progressive publication, such 
as “The Sweet Island,” by Alexander Yashin. These are rough sketches made by 
the now deceased author in the summer of 1960 when he was on holiday in the 
district of the Beloye Ozero, in the Vologda Oblast, and even in their present 
form are distinguished by that warm sincerity which was characteristic of Yashin. 
The central work in this number of the magazine is a short story by Y. Trifonov, 
“The Swop.” At first glance, the plot is very slight. The mother of a scientific 
researcher, Dmitriyev, falls ill and this prompts Dmitriyev’s wife to suggest 
that they exchange the two separate rooms they have—that is, their room and that 
of Dmitriyev’s mother—for a complete apartment. It so happens that for many 





1 See V. Lakshin, “Ivan Denisovich: His Friends and Enemies” (in Russian), Novy mir, 1964, No. 1. 
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years an open hostility has existed between the wife of Dmitriyev and his mother, 
and it is clear that now, by agreeing to live together with the mother-in-law, the 
wife is counting on her early death, though this is not directly stated, her real aim 
being veiled by her concern for the old woman. 


On the whole, the lives of the characters depicted in the story are artificial. 
Dmitriyev has a close friend, a certain Tatyana who is an emotional person and 
keeps “notebooks with verses copied from Marina Tsvetayeva, Pasternak, 
Mandelshtam and Blok” (Novy mir, 1969, No. 12, page 43). Despite his attraction 
to Tatyana, however, Dmitriyev preserves the family home. Again, this is artificial. 


Of all the ideas expressed in the cause of the work, one which suddenly 
occurs to Dmitriyev deserves particular attention: 


There 1s nothing in the world except life and death. Everything which is subject 
to the former is happiness and everything which is subject to the latter... And 
everything appertaining to the latter is the destruction of happiness. And in this 
world there 1s nothing else (ibid., page 44). 


The same issue contains the notes of the antique collector V. Kobrin. Writing 
under the title “Among the Izbas in Search of Books,” the author describes how, 
like Vladimir Soloukhin, who was searching for ancient icons, he began to 
collect old manuscripts and printed books among the villages. 


For a story typical of Novy mir before the reorganization of its editorial board, 
one must go back a little to the issue sent to the press on November 18, 1969. 
This contained a short story by N. Melnikov called “Passenger Train No. 83,” 
the subject of which is very simple: the train of the title number is traveling from 
Khabarovsk to Moscow. On the train are a mixed company of passengers, and the 
diversity of the characters represents the different sections of Soviet society. 
There is a newly married couple from the class of highly skilled workers. The 
husband takes advantage of the fact that his pregnant wife stays in the compartment 
all the time and uses any pretext to disappear for a few hours so that he can flirt 
with Lyusya, another passenger. However, just in case, his wife takes money out of 
their common suitcase and hides it because she does not especially trust her husband. 
There are people of high rank too—a couple from the diplomatic corps. He is an 
official—orthodox, bureaucratic and slow-witted. She is a most ordinary philistine 
type who instructs a fellow traveler in the art of charming and keeping hold of 
husbands. There is also an old railway worker, honored with decorations, who is 
illegally taking his schoolgirl granddaughter with him on a children’s ticket and 
who makes selfish remarks such as how an old age allowance should be levied 
even from the children of one’s own family. Then there are two geologists who 
have come to hate each other after working together for a long time; their mutual 
animosity reaches such an inflamed pitch that it ends in a brawl. Also traveling 
on the train, on his way to a health resort in the Caucasus, is a very important 
executive who is taking along a young secretary Elegiya for a very definite 
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purpose. Then there are students, incessantly bawling out their trite songs. In 
the course of the journey, Victory Day is celebrated. The event is marked by the 
passengers’ indulging in an outrageous drinking bout, brawling and losing all 
sense of dignity. A small finishing touch to all their absurd behavior comes when 
the train after a considerable delay arrives late at night in Moscow and the radio, 
in honor of their arrival in the capital, bursts forth with the song “The morning 
is lit with a delicate hue.” 


In the January 1970 issue of Molodaya gvardiya is the novel “The Little Willow 
that did not Weep,” by Mikhail Alekseyev, which depicts the Saratov region in 
the years before the war. The heroine, Fenya Ugryumova, seen at first as a little 
girl and then later as a wife, is a firm, strong-willed person, which is why she is 
called “the little willow that does not weep”’—that is, someone who does not 
cry even at the greatest misfortune. The author of the novel, who is well acquainted 
with the Russian village and its inhabitants, gives a more or less impartial des- 
cription of the country life of many years ago. One phrase in the work deserves 
particular attention: it concerns the most terrible period of collectivization, the 
year 1933, when the peasantry of the Soviet Union bore the greatest sacrifices: 


.. all in that same year of ’33, which took away so many human lives and which 
has not been awarded even a simple mention in any single textbook of modern 
history (Molodaya gvardiya, 1970, No. 1, page 11). 


Of the other works published in this issue, perhaps only the short story of 
Grigory Borovikov is worthy of any attention. It is called “Before the Punish- 
ment” and depicts a schoolgirl who, rather than give her comrades away, takes 
the blame on herself. 


The magazine Yunost has a record circulation not only in the Soviet Union but 
also in the whole world (1,535,000 copies). In its first issue for this year, it carries 
as a main feature a story by Gennady Kalinovsky called “The Law of the Steel 
Key.” This is a glorification of the geologist caste (they are not at all like the 
ones portrayed by Melnikov in Novy mir). There are two main characters—Yury 
Lagunin and Lyusya, selfless enthusiasts in their field who sacrifice their own 
personal happiness in the name of scientific achievement. The only ray of light 
in the kingdom of dogmatic darkness that is this issue is a selection of verse by 
Robert Rozhdestvensky. In the first poem, entitled “The Earthquake at Cusco,” 
appear the portentous lines (at the beginning and end of the poem respectively) 


God 
did not forgive the Spaniards. 
He took his revenge... 


ed 


(Yımsst, 1970, No 1, page 36) 
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The poem is written with reference to the recent earthquake in Peru, where 
the Spaniards in their time had destroyed the cities of the Incas and on the 
ruins had built their own cities. 

The January issue of Neva opens with a piece by Yelena Vechtomova, “The 
Tale of a Mother.” It turns out that the mother in question is Vladimir Lenin’s. 
In connection with the forthcoming Lenin anniversary there is, of course, in all 
the magazines an endless number of poems, stories, sketches, memoirs, research 
material, etc., devoted to the founder of the Communist system. If one goes 
through them all, one comes to the conclusion that this abundance of trivial 
matter of all kinds and stilted literary odds and ends as well as photographs and 
reproductions of paintings in the end only help to discredit the glorification of 
Ilich. Indeed, however paradoxical it may seem, the fact is that at the present 
stage of development the main hindrance to the attainment of democracy are the 
founders of the “democratic” International Marx, Engels, Lenin, etc., because 
their followers have become pitiless dogmatics who kill every living thought, 
every idea of freedom or democracy and who turn social albeit utopian theory 
into a bureaucratic paragraph. Moreover, thére is invariably something artificial 
and sanctimonious about this obligatory performance. 


Bearing a direct relation to this is a certain episode in a story by the Lithuanian 
writer Leonidas Jacinevicius entitled “The Sorrel Field,” which appears in the 
same issue of eva. The central character in the story is a boy from the intelli- 
gentsia who decides to go to work at a factory. One day he is standing by his 
machine when a certain Ilona, the secretary from the shop Komsomol organiza- 
tion, comes up to him. As the story says, she looks like the double of Brigitte 
Bardot. She asks the young new worker: 


“Do you have any complaints or requests at all?” 

“I should just like to work on the first shift. The final exams are just round the 
corner.” 

“Oh, that 1s outside of our competence... Go and see your foreman.” 

“You are very considerate.” 

“That is our duty.” 

“And is ıt always beyond your power to help?” (Neva, 1970, No. 1, page 75.) 


This Lithuanian writer has a reputation as a reliable Marxist writer and has 
even received some prizes from the Soviet government. However, in the present 
case he has revealed a small fraction of the truth by showing that the officials of 
the Party or semi-Party organizations are given to deceit. 


The Jesuitic tendency of Soviet propaganda appears perhaps in its most 
unrestrained form in such a magazine as Nauka i religiya. The January issue 
continues with a story by E. Alennik entitled “Lent.” The main character is a 
certain Aunt Nastasya from Leningrad, who works as a nurse and has a good 
reputation for her affectionate care of the wounded. She is religious, and out of 
kindness she takes care of a rachitic child belonging to an acquaintance in order 
to make him well again. However, since this goodly, human impulse is a product 
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‘of religious feelings it will have to be discredited. The story is not yet finished, 
but its aim is already clear: everything is leading up to the collapse of Aunty 
Nastasya’s religious principles, since it is not God that saves the child but science. 


The demands of Socialist Realism to varnish “Soviet reality” have led to the 
most recent Soviet literary and cultural magazines’ publishing very few works 
that mirror contemporary life. On the other hand, there has been a manifest 
increase in the number of works devoted more or less to the West. Indicative of 
this trend is the novel of Yulian Semenov “Seventeen Moments of Spring,” 
published in the last two numbers of Moskva for last year (1969, Nos. 11 and 12), 
the central character of which is a Soviet secret service-agent who plays the part 
of a German officer. Primarily the novel depicts the attempt of the Nazi leaders 
to conclude a separate peace with America. All the fascist leaders are present in 
the work: Hitler, Bormann, Göring, Goebbels, Jodl, Keitel, Speer, Himmler, 
Mussolini and others. One is struck by the fact that their practices sometimes 
resemble those of Stalin. Por example, where Hitler liquidates his own party 
opponents Strasser, Röhm, etc., there is the sentence: “The old party members 
had become a burden to him” (Moskva, 1969, No. 11, page 48). The policy of 
Stalin automatically springs to mind. 


With the same aim of discrediting the Western world, the Soviet literary and 
cultural magazines are publishing considerable quantities of material which in 
one way or another illustrates the crisis of the West. Extensive use is made of 
translations of the works of Western writers where this theme is treated. For 
example, Neva in its January number started to publish a novel by the German 
writer Karl-Heinz Raineck “The Isolde Cavaltini Affair.” The whole action takes 
place in Munich. The central characters are prominent governmental officials and 
politicians. The plot is based on the murder of a famous international singer who 
` was connected with these personages. The substance of the novel is documentary 
right down to the names of the streets and the numbers of the houses where the 
various events took place. The facts related are, of course, in themselves inter- 
esting, but the publication of the novel is to be accounted for by the desire to 
show the characteristic features of life in Western Germany. 


The same applies to a novel the Russian translation of which began to come 
out (apparently the first of three installments) in the issue for January 1970 of 
the journal devoted to foreign literature, [nostrannaya literatura. This is John 
Le Carré’s popular novel A Small Town in Germany. The little town in question 
is Bonn, the time of the action indefinite, but the book was written in 1968, at 
a time when the NPD was already exerting itself in local West German politics. 
There is no need to remind English readers of the contents of the novel: suffice 
it to say that the central characters are not Germans but officials of the British 
Embassy, and the affair takes place on the eve of negotations for admitting 
Britain to the Common Market. The plot centers on the disappearance of top- 
secret documents from the Embassy, apparently stolen by a temporary employee 
there, and an agent is sent from London to investigate the crime. The important 
point for us is that the decision to publish this Russian translation was presumably, 
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as already suggested, prompted, not by the novel’s popularity outside the Soviet 
Union, but by features likely to produce the desired reaction in readers condi- 
tioned by Soviet propaganda. (It may be pointed out that in the notes on authors 
at the end of the volume, the editors state that “the novel is printed in the maga- 
zine version”; the precise meaning of this cryptic phrase must be left to the 
reader’s imagination.) Britain, for example, is depicted as an impoverished victor 
currying favor with the West German government, now economically more 
powerful thanks to American support. The British Embassy is described as 
follows: ' 

With one sprawling lımb it holds down the past, with another it smooths the 
present; while a third searches anxiously in the wet Rhenish earth to find what is 
buried for the future, Built as the Occupation drew to ıts premature end, it catches 
precisely that mood of graceless renunciation: a stone face turned toward a former 
foe, a gray smile offered to the present ally (John Le Carré, A Small Town in Germany, 
Dell Publishing Co., Iac., New York, 1969, page 17).% 


The novel, written in 1968, may be said to pursue the aim of bringing the 

complicated international situation to the attention of English readers; the 

` purpose of the Soviets in publishing a translation of it is, of course, another—that 
of demonstrating documentarily the “crisis” of the West. 


It is quite natural that the attention of the Soviet people should be mainly 
directed on their own internal affairs. It is a well-known fact that a wave of 
democracy is building up inside the Soviet Union and that signs of dissatisfaction 
with the existing system are more and mote coming to the fore. Consequently, 
in the field of literature the Soviet leaders are striving on the one hand to arrest 
all progressive thought and on the other to divert attention onto another, foreign 
sphere supposedly doomed by history to destruction. 

A. Gayev 





2 In the Russian version (Inestrannaya literatura, 1970, No. 1, p. 70), this passage itself contains 
examples of inaccurate translation where one wonders whether the translators or the author are really 
responsible. 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


February 1970 


The first issue for this year of the journal Voprosy filosofii contains an article which 
sheds light on the philosophical background to the exclusion from the Central Committee 
of the French Communist Party of Roger Garaudy, a member of the Politburo, at the 
Party’s recent Nineteenth Congress. 

In 1968, a penetrating book by Garaudy about Lenin was published which purported 
to show that Lenin the great philosopher was nothing more than a legend. According 
to Garaudy, Lenin not only made no original contribution to philosophy even when 
compared with Kautsky and Plekhanov, but his philosophical knowledge, as he admitted 
himself, was inadequate; what is most important, the more he delved into philosophy 
(which he did particularly during World War I), the closer he came to Hegel. 

Here, Garaudy is certainly right. What 1s more, Lenin’s political views were borrowed 
in their entirety from Marx and Engels, his part being confined to such things as 
realizing Engels’ idea of building up an organization of professional revolutionaries. 

The case of Garaudy 1s of fundamental ımportance. Hitherto, “deviationists” were 
usually people who had become aware of the economic inadequacy and political in- 
humanity of Communism. Although these factors certainly played a part in Garaudy’s 
“apostasy,” his “disillusionment” with Lenin is unique for a senior Party functionary. 
It may well, however, soon cease to be unique, since the colossal amount of study of 
the great man’s legacy being done in Communist countries in connection with the 
forthcoming jubilee may well lead many others to the same conculsion as that drawn 
by Garaudy. H. A. 


* 


In the February 6 issue of Krasnaya zvezda, the first reference was made to a new 
Soviet military district, namely the Central Asian, which embraces the territories of the 
Kazakh, Kırghiz and Tadzhik SSR’s and has its headquarters at Alma-Ata. It incor- 
porates a considerable proportion of the troops and the territory formerly within the 
Turkestan Miltary District, and borders on Afghanistan and, primarily, China. The 
formation of the district appears to have been begun last autumn and completed by the 
end of the year. 

After the end of the war against Germany and the campaign in the Far East, the 
need to build up the shattered Soviet economy required, inasmuch as troops were also 
mobilized for this purpose, the creation of a large number of small military districts. 
In the fifties, however, their number gradually decreased, and in 1960, following the 
dissolution of the Voronezh and Northern districts, stabilized at fifteen. The establish- 
ment of the Central Asian Military District is the first change of its kind to be made 
since then, and for this reason alone deserves attention. 

More important, however, is the fact that a new frontier district is normally created 
only if the axis between the USSR and the country adjoining this district becomes 
strategically important, i.e., if either the neighboring country is felt to pose a military 
threat or an attack is contemplated. The district concerned then becomes an active 
“front,” i.e., a strategic grouping of several armies. 
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The Central Asian Military District is directed against Sinkiang, whose border with 
the USSR was last August the scene of clashes between Soviet and Chinese border 
guards. It is hardly likely, however, that frontier incidents prompted the formation of 
the new district. Settled mainly by Turkic-speaking and Mongol peoples and possessing 
motor roads leading to Central China, the province of Sinkiang must offer the Soviet 
leaders tempting prospects of solving the conflict with China by military or military- 
political means. To the Chinese, Sinkiang must appear as a convenient base for operations 
against the USSR’s industrial and grain-growing regions. 

The commander of the district, General of the Army Nikola: Grigorevich Lya- 
shchenko (born 1908), is well acquainted with the military theater in question. From 
1929 to 1932, he studied at the Joint Central Asian Military School in Tashkent, in 
1931 participating in the Kara Kum campaign against the basmachi. Service ın Siberia 
and Spain followed. Lyashchenko began the war against Germany as deputy commander 
of a rifle regiment, and ended it as commander of a rifle division. From 1957 to No- 
vember 1963, he was First Deputy Commander of the Turkestan Military District, and 
from December 1965 to the fall of 1969 Commander. He graduated from the Frunze 
Military Academy in 1941, and the General Staff Academy 1n 1948. 

Following the formation of the Central Asian Military District, the Turkestan 
Military District embraces the Turkmen and Uzbek SSR’s. Its headquarters are in 
Tashkent. Commander of the district is Lyashchenko’s former first deputy, Lieutenant- 
General Stepan Yefimovich Belonozhko. PLR. 


* 


Shortly before his arrest on September 12, 1969, the well-known Russian Orthodox 
writer Anatoly E. Levitin (A. Krasnov)! sent, by regular mail, a letter to Pope Paul VI 
headed “The Position of the Russian Orthodox Church.” Copies were distributed in 
ecclesiastical circles in the Soviet Union, and an Italian translation appeared in the issue 
for January-February of this year of the Milan bimonthly Russia Cristiana.® 

In his letter, Levitin, a man well informed about church life ın the USSR, gives his 
motives for writing as, firstly, dedication to Vladimir Solovev’s idea of uniting the three 
major Christian denominations, and secondly, a desire to counteract distorted writing 
about the Church in the USSR by persons outside the country. He explains that he never 
had a chance to meet a single foreigner, and chose to write to the Pope as a man before 
whom earthly differences paled into insignificance. 

Levitin describes the attitude toward religion of the three post-Revolutionary 
generations ın the USSR as follows. The “grandfathers,” he says, who carried through 
the Revolution, smashed the Orthodox Church as a bulwark of the Tsarist autocracy, 
which they so hated. The “fathers” had been taught to be indifferent toward religion. 
Finally, the “sons,” with no first-hand experience of the pre-Revolutionary Church or 
the cruel “administrative measures” taken to crush the devout and their clergy, were 
nevertheless beginning to show an interest in religion. 

The clergy, according to Levitin, is taking no part in missionary work. This function 
is being fulfilled by laymen and the great Russian thinkers and philosophers of the past, 
e.g., Dostoyevsky and Berdyayev. The sermon as such is virtually dead: only an in- 


1 See Bulletin, 1969, No. 12, pp. 24—26. 

2 The original Russian text was published for the first time in its entirety in Relgıya ı ateram » 
SSSR. Yexbemssyachny obzor, Institute for the Study of the USSR, Munich, 1970, No. 3, and a German 
translation in Relıgıon und Atheismus in der UdSSR. Monathcher Überblick, Munich, 1970, No. 3. 
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significant number of priests in Moscow take the risk of preaching. The level of theology 
at the theological academies is extremely low; this, however, is compensated for by the 
theological works distributed under the samoizdat (“self-publishing”) system. Con- 
versions of young people are becoming more and more frequent. Those who have had 
religious experiences in childhood or who have mystical inclinations tend to join the 
Orthodox Church; those impressed by the social justice of the Gospel, some such 
group as the Evangelical Christian-Baptists. Antagonism between the denominations 
has become a thing of the past as a result of the solidarity born in Soviet concentration 
camps. However, although children of non-believers are coming to be baptized, they 
ate rarely to be found attending church services. 

Levitin is optimistic about the future, believing that the present younger generation 
in the USSR, for whom capitalism is just a word, is capable of building a society which 
will become a model for other countries. 

As regards the hierarchy of the Orthodox Church in the USSR, Levitin, while 
speaking of his love for the Patriarch and acknowledging the outstanding capabilities 
of Metropolitan Nikodim, maintains that their authority among the devout has been 
severely shaken as a result of their behaving in a manner not befitting followers of 
Christ. N.T. 

: * 


From February 3 to 6, a general meeting of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR 
devoted to the question of technical progress took place at the House of Scientists in 
Moscow. Among those present were Party Central Committee Secretary and Politburo 
Candidate Member P. N. Demichev, Party Central Committee Secretary M. S. Solo- 
mentsev, Chairman of the State Committee for Science and Technology V. A. Kirillin 
and his deputy and Head of the Party Central Committee’s Department for Science and 
Educational Institutions, $. P. Trapeznikov. The President of the Academy, M. V. Kel- 
dysh, said that ın order to boost the country’s economy it was particularly important to 
(1) step up the design and exploitation of computers; (2) develop electronics, ın particular 
microminiaturization and electron optics; (3) extend the use of lasers in industry; 
(4) design turbogenerators, electric motors and industrial power transformers using 
superconductive matenals; (5) exploit new radio wavebands .(e.g., the submillimeter 
band) and design long-distance broadband communication lines using waveguides, 
laser techniques, satellites and tropospheric lines; (6) exploit the achievements of 
nuclear physics in medicine, chemical engineering, agriculture, the monitoring of 
production processes, etc.; (7) develop new methods of generating electricity; (8) carry 
out automation with the aid of computers; (9) continue research on polymer materials; 
(10) study ways of transforming oil hydrocarbons into economically valuable products; 
(11) promote the chemical and microbiological industries and agriculture by solving 
such problems as the production of effective fertilizers, poisonous chemicals, growth 
regulators and physiologically active substances; (12) bring biology and medicine closer 
together, with'special reference to solving the problem of biological ıncompatibility of 
organs to be transplanted and to cancer research; and (13) intensify research in the 
sphere of molecular biology, ın particular on the structure and functions of the mem- 
branes and regulatory mechanisms of the cell, and the synthesis of proteins and nucleic 
acids. 

Keldysh also spoke of such problems as securing the future supply of raw materials, 
studying the properties of substances situated at great depths in the Earth, removing 
avoidable losses of minerals during mining and processing, the supply of fresh water 
to the national economy (an Institute of Water Problems was recently set up for this 
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purpose), exploiting the resources of the world’s oceans, protecting the country’s 
natural resources, and promoting space research. He called upon Soviet economists to 
suggest ways of improving the structure of production and more rapidly exploiting 
technical achievements. 

A further speaker was the Nobel and Lenin Prize winner Academician N. G. Basov, 
whose contribution was entitled “Physics and Technical Progress.” At the end of the 
meeting a resolution was adopted which defined the Academy’s role in technical 
progress. G.V. 

* 

The issue for January of the Party’s theoretical mouthpiece, Kommunist, contains an 
article by V. Lisitsyn and G. Popov entitled “Develop the Leninist Science of Managing 
a Socialist Economy.” This discusses at length the dearth of “qualified factory managers,” 
i.e., managers who 

.. -possess the ability to analyse the peculiarities of the domestic economic situation and the external 

political and economic situation and draw the necessary conclusions, take measures aimed at altering 

the course of events according to our requirements, and comprehend the role and place of enter- 
prises, associations and economic branches in the solution of state tasks. In order to satisfy such 
demands, one has to be a universally educated Marxist. 


- The authors say that some 100,000 managers have to be replaced each year. They 
suggest the establishment of special schools for managers from which those endowed 
with all degrees of managerial responsibility could benefit, from the minister down to 
shop foremen. These schools would have their own curriculum and textbooks, and 
admission would be on a competitive basis. R.Z. 


* 


On February 13, Izvestia touched upon the problem of maternity leave. Although a 
young mother is entitled to one year’s unpaid post-natal leave, when she returns to 
work she often finds her position occupied by someone who is reluctant to surrender it. 
This problem ıs particularly acute when the position concerned ıs an interesting and 
attractive one. This ıs doubtless why professional women in the Soviet Union tend not 
to take full advantage of this leave, and indeed display a reluctance to have children 


at all. A. J.G. 
* 


On February 17, almost the whole of the front page of the newspaper Sovetskaya 
kultura was taken up by an article entitled “In United Battle Formation...,” which 
stressed the importance of art in educating servicemen to be good patriots. The article 
described a meeting held in the newspaper’s editorial offices on the subject of “Art and 
the Heroic Feat” (or, in the words of the editors, “the heroic feat in life and its con- 
tinuation in art, and the feat of art ın giving birth to heroism”), at which artists, mainly 
belonging to the older generation, told of their exploits during World War II. At the 
end of the article, readers are called upon to send in “stories of heroic feats recorded in 
art, and of art which during the war years itself became a feat, a weapon which struck 
surely at the enemy,” and artists’ contributions on the role of art in the patriotic edu- 
cation of servicemen. This mobilization of art for armed (as opposed to ideological) 
warfare may well be connected with the exacerbation of the Sino-Soviet conflict. B. R. 


* 


In 1968, an entertaining book by G. Gunn entitled The Onega Flows Into the White Sea 
came out in Moscow. Here, a vivid and able account is given of how two young and 
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adventuruous Soviet lads, lovers of nature and folk art, journey down the Onega from 
Karpogol to the river’s mouth, shooting the rapids, battling against the severe climate, 
and enjoying the hospitality of the tough, dour local ınhabitants, of whose mentality 
and way of life the author writes with partıcular affection. 

The account discloses the neglected state of old and interesting buildings in thıs 
region, including beautiful seventeenth- and eighteenth-century wooden churches 
constructed without a single nail. The travelers report that between Kargopol, with its 
squat, white-walled churches closed to visitors, and the White Sea they did not encounter 
a single place of worship that was in use as such. In most cases, they were being used for 
storing grain, agricultural implements, and the like. The local inhabitants, who on their 
own initiative are trying to preserve these ancient monuments, complain bitterly that, 
ın a region of forests, they are refused permission to acquire a few boards to repair the 
leaking roof of a weather-ravaged belfry. They show their pride ın the solidity of these 
old structures, and tell how “some clever people after firewood tried to pull one down 
with a steel cable, but the cable snapped.” As for the two adventurers, they see these 
neglected monuments as testimony to “stupidity and blind, senseless malice.” 

The situation is typical of old towns in the northerly regions of the Soviet Union, 
which do not lie on the tourist trail. N.T. 


* 


The issue for February 13 of the newspaper Pravda Vostoka contains a joint letter 
signed by a group of Uzbek scholars on the preservation of the republic’s ancient 
monuments. 


Uzbekistan ıs especially rıch in medieval architecture, including complex systems of 
streets, irrigation canals and havuzlar (open-air baths). The question, however, of 
“originally combining the natural growth of a city with the preservation of historical 
and cultural monuments” evidently remains a burning problem. It has not been decided, 
for example, either in theory or in practice, what is a “monument” and what is not; 
Uzbek scholars are against taking any monument out of its “native surroundings”; 
they propose that an inventory be taken of the monuments, and that legislation be 
prepared establishing protected zones. 

In respect of the general development plans which have been approved for the 
cities of Samarkand, Bukhara and Khiva, the authors of the letter complain: 


...up to now, town planners have frequently been working 1n isolation from historical specialists 
and restorers, not realizing what cultural treasures they are dealing with. The inevitable result is 
neglect of the city’s historical topography, of its monuments, of the old “development plan.” 


The “historical zone” of Bukhara, it seems, “is ceasing to exist as a monument.” 
Of the 137 monuments registered, a mere 36 are under state protection. In Samarkand, 
undistinguished houses have sprung up opposite the Rıgıstan, a faceless four-storey 
school next to the Ulugh Beg madrasah, and a huge restaurant alongside the northern 
facade of the Tilla-kari madrasab. S.T. 


* 


In the last issue of the Bulletin, we reported how, to the alarm of the Party, Belo- 
russian “creative intellectuals” were boycotting ideological and political lectures arranged 
for their benefit at the House of Artists in Minsk. The Minsk newspaper Literatura 





3 See Bulletin, 1970, No. 3, p. 48. 
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i mastactva has now announced (February 3) that a “permanent seminar for creative 
workers” is being held on the premises of the Minsk City Executive Committee upon 
the initiative of the city’s Party committee. It was opened by the latter committee’s 
First Secretary, V. Sharapov, who described the objects of the seminar and its program. 
One of the first lectures was on “The Ideological Struggle and the Tasks of Communist 
Education in the Light of the Theses of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union on the Centenary of the Birth of V. I. Lenin.” Beside lectures 
on art and current affairs, the program includes visits to industrial enterprises and 
meetings with “innovators,” crack kolkhoz workers, and servicemen. 


In addition, on February 11 and 12 a symposium on “The Soviet Worker and His 
Portrayal in Literature” was held in Minsk by the newspaper Literaturnaya gazeta and 
the Belorussian Writers’ Union. It was attended by writers from Belorussia, the RSFSR, 
the Ukraine and the Baltic republics, factory directors and—as if to prove the truth of 
Lenin’s prediction that “the cook will begin to run the state”—representatives of the 
workers. From the account of the symposium contained in the issue of Literatura i 
mastactva for February 20, we learn that over the past few years there has been an 
increasing dearth in Soviet literature of “heroes” drawn from the working class as the 
primary motive force in society. Here, it was admitted that the problem could not be 
solved by directives, that the Soviet worker too was a consumer who made demands of 
society, that a human being with an inner world of his own and personal interests could 
not simply be replaced by production lines, complicated machines or the collective, and 
that such negative phenomena as shtarmovshchina (a last-minute attempt to fulfill the plan) 
could not be ignored. The conclusion finally drawn was a contradictory one: on the one 
hand, a man remained a man; on the other, writers had to fulfill the assignment of 
“poeticızing” work and the working man. To this end, they should associate more 
closely with the workers and recruit new members from among them. P. U. 


* 


The fiftieth anniversary of the October Revolution saw the appearance of “jubilee” 
sausages and “Aurora Salvo” cutlets. The centenary of Lenin’s birth is producing 
equally bizarre offspring. Suggestions to rename the ““Zaporozhets” automobile “VIL- 
100” (after Lenin’s initials), raffle busts of Lenin exhibited in museums and embellish 
buildings now under construction with mural inlays depicting the great man’s silhouette 
may be accepted as more or less normal. Things appear to be getting out of hand, 
however, when an engineer announces that his colleagues have built a “jubilee” vacuum 
cleaner and the Vladimir Polytechnical Institute sends out invitations to participate in 
“anniversary” inter-city competitions in modern ballroom dancing. Not to be outdone, 
Soviet confectioners have put on sale a chocolate waffle decorated with a chocolate 
medal showing a glowing electric light bulb and the inscription “1870—1970: Light of 
Ilich.” Unfortunately, permission was refused to embellish the cake with a bas-relief 
of Lenin and his house ın Podolsk. e S. V. 
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Chronicle of Events 
(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


February 1970 


Soviet destioyer “Blestyashchy” arrives in 
Massawa for the celebrations of Ethiopian 
Navy Day. 


Signing in Essen by West German Minister 
of Economics Karl Schiller and Soviet Min- 
ister of Foreign Trade N. S. Patolichev of 
agreements between the Soviet foreign trade 
organizations “Soyuznefteeksport” and “Prom- 
syreimport” and the Foreign Trade Bank on 
the one hand and the West German firms 
“Ruhrgas” and Mannesmann and the Deutsche 
Bank on the other under which the West 
German parties are to supply 1,200,000 tons 
of large-diameter tubing and other equipment 
for the gas industry during the period 1970—72 
together with a credit of 1,200 million DM to 
cover payment for these goods in exchange 
for over 52,000 million cubic meters of natural 
gas to be supplied during the course of twenty 
years beginning in October 1973. 

Patolichev received in East Berlin en ronte 
from Western Germany to Moscow by Chair- 
man of the East German Council of Ministers 
Willi Stoph for a talk on the intensification of 
trade and economic ties. 

Soviet Party delegation led by Central Com- 
mittee Secretary and Politburo Member A. P. 
Kirilenko and including Central Committee 
Secretary B. N. Ponomarev leaves for Paris 
to attend the Nineteenth Congress of the 
French Communist Party. 

Delegation from the Union of Journalists 
led by Chief Editor of Jzvestia In N. Tolkunov 
arrıves in Washington in reciprocation of a 
visit paid to the USSR in August 1969 by a 
delegation from the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. 

State Committee for Science and Technology 
meets to dıscuss the problems of enhancing the 
technical level of production, the effectiveness 
of scientific research and the practical exploi- 
tation of scientific and technical achievements. 
Speech by Chairman of the Council of Minis- 
ters A. N. Kosygin. First Deputy Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers D. S. Polyansky and 


Party Central Committee Secretaries P. N. 
Demichev and M. S. Solomentsev also present. 


3 Twentieth anniversary of the establishment of 


diplomatic relations between the USSR and 
Indonesia. 

Broadened meeting of the Soviet Associa- 
tion for Friendship and Cultural Cooperation 
with Latin America held to mark the first 
anniversary of the establishment of diplomatic 
relations between the USSR and Peru. 


Announcement that work has started on 
building the Kama Automobile Plant, near 
Naberezhnye Chelny, 280 kilometers from 
Kazan, which 1s to produce large-capacity 
diesel trucks and trailers. 


4 Ninth plenary meeting of the Komsomol 


Central Committee takes place. Speech on 
“The Results of the Plenary Meeting of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of the Sove: Union of December 1969, and the 
Tasks of Komsomol Organizations” by First 
Secretary of the Komsomol Central Committee 
Y. M. Tyazhelnikov. “Organizational ques- 
tions” also discussed. (See also under “Changes 
and Appointments.”) 


Announcement that an Institute for Pro- 
moting Relations wıth the Public of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany has been estab- 
lished at a meeting of the Soviet public. 
Speeches of welcome by Secretary General of 
the Society for Promoting Relations Between 
the Federal Republic of Germany and the 
Soviet Union Herbert Mochalski, a represen- 
tative of the Society for Cultural Relations 
with the USSR in the Saar, Emil Biess, and 
West German Ambassador to the USSR 
Helmut Allardt. Academician V. M. Khvostov 
was elected President of the Institute. 


Announcement that a protocol has been 
signed in Tokio calling for a further increase 
in Soviet-Japanese trade in 1970. 


Announcement of the exchange in Baghdad 
of the instruments of ratification of a Soviet- 


s 


Iraqi agreement on economic and technical 
cooperation concluded in 1969 in Moscow. 


Announcement of the appearance in Senegal 
of the first issue of the monthly journal Ob 
(Dawn), a publication of the Novosti Press 
Agency. It contains information on life ın the 
USSR and Soviet-African relations. 

Syrian Baath Party delegation led by a 
member of the Party’s Damascus regional 
committee, Ahmed Asad, leaves for home 
after a visit to the USSR which included the 
All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions 
and the Party Central Committee’s Inter- 
national Affairs Department, and the Party 
committees of oil-producing and oil-refining 
enterprises in Baku and Sumgait. 

Announcement that a new Soviet atomic 
icebreaker (in the “Arktika” class) is being 
designed which will be capable of remaining 
at sea one-and-a-half months longer than the 
first atomic ıce-breaker and traveling twice 
as fast through difficult ice. 


5 Tenth anniversary of the foundation of the 
Patrice Lumumba People’s Friendship Univer- 
sity in Moscow. 


Announcement that a protocol has been 
signed in Bamako under which Soviet-Mali 
trade is to increase by almost 50 percent tn 
1970. 


Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko receives 
Yugoslav Deputy Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs Jakša Petrić, who is in Moscow for 
talks on European security and Soviet-Yugo- 
slav relations. Deputy Foreign Minister L F 
Tlichev also present. 

Long-term Soviet-French agreement on 
cooperation in agricultural science signed in 
Moscow. 

Delegation from US societies for friendship 
with the USSR led by the artist Harry Gottlieb, 
of the National Council for American-Soviet 
Friendship, arrives in Moscow in response to 
an invitation by the Institute for Soviet- 
American Relations. 

Two-month joint Soviet-French experiment 
to gather data on space and the Earth’s 
magnetic field by means of balloons and an 
extensive network of ground observation 
points begins near Karpogory (Arkhangelsk 
Oblast) and on the French island of Kerguelen 
in the Indian Ocean. The experiment opens the 
first stage of the “Omega” project. 


6 Party Central Committee Politburo Member 


and Chairman of the All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions A. N. Shelepin receives 
Chairman of the All-Afrıcan Trade Union 
Federation and Secretary General of the 
Moroccan Labor Union Mahjoub Ben Seddiq 
to discuss the strengthening of Soviet-Moroc- 
can trade union ties and the international 
trade union movement. 

Four-day general meeting of the Academy 
of Sciences devoted to the question of technical 
progress, in particular its practical exploitation, 
comes to an end ın Moscow. Speeches by 
President M. V. Keldysh on the tasks facing 
the Academy in connection with technical 
progress and by Academician V. A. Kirillin 
on technical progress in the power industry. 
Kirillin forecast that thermal-neutron reactors 
would not be ousted by fast-neutron ones 
until the eighties or nineties, and spoke of 
plans to establish a unified power system 
which would encompass the entire territory 
of the USSR save its northeasterly regions, and 
of exploiting the energy of a thermonuclear 
reaction. 


7 Chairman of the State Committee for Foreign 


Economic Relations S. A. Skachkov arrives 
in Delhi to celebrate the fifteenth anniversary 
of Soviet-Indian economic and technical 
cooperation. 

Announcement that the largest deposit of 
iron ore in the Gornaya Shoriya bas been 
discovered in the south of the Kemerovo 
Oblast. It 1s to be exploited by the West 
Siberian Metallurgical Plant. 


Announcement that a group of officials of the 
East German Socialist Unity Party led by Cen- 
tral Committee Member and Head of the Central 
Committee’s Department for Party Organs 
Horst Dohlus was in the USSR for ten days 
to study the work of Soviet Party organizations 
in connection with preparations for celebra- 
ting the centenary of Lenin’s buth. The 
group visited the Central Committee’s De- 
partments for Party Organizational Work and 
Propaganda, the Estonian Party Central 
Committee, the Leningrad Oblast Party Com- 
mittee, industrial enterprises, state farms and 
educational institutions. 


9 Czechoslovak delegation led by Deputy 


Foreign Minister Zdenek Trhlik arrives to 
negotiate and sign a plan of cultural and 
scientific cooperation in 1970, 
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Shelepin xeceives the President of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions and Gen- 
eral Sectetary of the National Convention of 
Uruguayan Workers, Enrique Pastorino, to 
discuss the World Federation’s activities as 
affected by resolutions passed at the Seventh 
World Congress of Trade Unions in respect 
of the Latin American trade union movement, 
and relations between Soviet and Uruguayan 
trade unions. 


Delegation from the Finnish Center Party 
led by Acting Party Secretary Loikkanen 
arrives in Moscow. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-323.” 


Delegation from the Palestine Liberation 
Organization led by Chairman of the Organı- 
zation’s Executive Committee Yasir Arafat 
arrives in Moscow in response to an invitation 
by the Soviet Afro-Asian Solidarity Com- 
mittee. i 

Soviet military delegation led by the Defense 
Minister, Marshal of the Soviet Union A. A. 
Grechko, arrives in Warsaw on an official 
visit of reciprocation. 


Announcement that the fifteenth session of 
Comecon’s Standing Commission for Foreign 
Currency and Finance has taken place in 
Moscow with the participation of representa- 
tives of the International Bank for Economic 
Cooperation (the Comecon Bank). 


Fourth Soviet-Japanese economic conference 
opens in Moscow. Japan is represented by 
leading industrialists, businessmen and bank- 
ers, and the USSR by heads of ministries, 
governmental departments, the All-Union 
Chamber of Commerce and foreign trade 
associations and the chairmen of the executive 
committees of the Khabarovsk Krai and Chita 
Oblast. Items on the agenda: the expansion 
and modernization of Soviet Far East ports; 
Soviet exports to Japan of natural gas and 
timber; and financial questions. 


Announcement that Gromyko has recently had 
a number of meetings with Egon Bahr, 
Secretary of State in the Office of the West 
German Chancellor. Deputy Foreign Minister 
V. S. Semenov, board member of the Foreign 
Ministry V. M. Falin, and Deputy Head of 
the Foreign Ministry's Third European 
Department A. A. Tokovinin also present. 


People’s court of the Sverdlov District of 
Moscow sentences Valentino Tacchi and Te- 
resa Marmuzzi (Italian citizens) and Victor 
van Brantegham (a Belgian citizen) to one 
year’s detention in a corrective labor colony 
(Tacchi and van Brantegham under severe 
conditions, Marınuzzı under normal conditions) 
for distributing anti-Soviet leaflets. (See 
Chronicle for January 17 and 18.) 


12 West German Vice-Chancellor and Foreign 


Minister Walter Scheel makes a brief stop in 
Moscow en route from Bonn to Delhi by air, 
being met at the airport by Deputy Foreign 
Minister V. S. Semenov. 

Announcement that a Soviet-US agreement 
on scientific, technical, educational, cultural 
and other exchanges during the period 1970—71 
has been signed in Washington. Signatory for 
the USSR was Foreign Ministry board member 
N. M. Lunkov. 


Second stage of the Soviet-US technical 
talks on the peaceful use of nuclear explosions 
begins in Moscow at the State Committee for 
the Use of Atomic Energy. US delegation 
headed by member of the US Atomic Energy 
Commission Theos Thompson, the Soviet by 
First Deputy Chairman of the State Committee 
for the Use of Atomic Energy I. D. Morokhov. 


13 Kosygin receives Bahr at the latter’s request. 


Palin and Allardt also present. 


Announcement that Kosygin recently sent 
personal appeals to US President Nixon, 
British Prime Minister Wilson and French 
President Pompidou drawing attention to the 
“risks” involved in the course being pursued 
by the Israeli leaders. All three replied to the 
appeal. 

Signing in Moscow, for the USSR by 
Dliichev, of a program of cultural and scientific 
cooperation between the USSR and Czecho- 
slovakia in 1970 which calls for the holding of 
Czechoslovak cultural festivals in the USSR 


and vice sersa. 


14 Two-week visit to the USSR of a delegation 


from the UAR Arab Socialist Union led by 
G. G. Abdurrahman, member of the Union’s 
Central Committee and Rector of Cairo 
University, comes to an end. Purpose of the 
visit was to study the Soviet Party’s political 
and economic work. The itinerary included 
Moscow, Leningrad, Tashkent and Samarkand. 
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Announcement that activists of the Soviet- 
Chinese Friendship Society met in Moscow to 
reminisce on the work of Soviet citizens in 
China at various stages of the Chinese rev- 
olution, 


Signing in Moscow of an agreement on cul- 
tural and scientific cooperation between the 
USSR and Chile and protocol calling for an 
extension of cooperation between the Academy 
of Sciences and Chilean academic institutions. 


Signing in Moscow of a protocol calling for 
a considerable increase in Soviet-Cuban trade 
in 1970. 


Committee for Lenin and State Prizes for 
Literature, Art and Architecture meets in 
Moscow under the chairmanship of N. S. 
Tikhonov. 


Shelepin receives President of the Nigerian 
Trade Union Congress Abdul Wahab Good- 
luck to discuss the African trade union 
movement and Soviet-Nigerian trade union 
relations. 


Representatives of the Kolkhoz Councils of 
all autonomous republics, krais and oblasts of 
the RSFSR meet in Moscow to discuss the 
results of the Third All-Union of Kolkhozniks 
and elect the 120-man-strong All-Russian 
Council of Collective Farms. Similar meetings 
have already taken place in the Ukraine, 
Uzbekistan, Moldavia, Armenia and other 
Union republics. 


17 Publication of a TASS statement protesting 


against the Israeli air rald on a metallurgical 
combine near Cairo on February 12 which 
resulted in heavy casualties among the wor- 
kers. 


Announcement that Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister N. P. Firyubin has arrived in Hanoi. 


Announcement that the Commander in 
Chief of the Soviet Air Force, Air Marshal 
P. S. Kutakhov, has arrived in Delhi on a 
friendly visit. 


Soviet-US technical talks on the peaceful 
use of nuclear explosions come toran end. 
Both sides agreed on the need to continue the 
talks, 


Announcement that Chairman of the Yugo- 
slav Federal Executive Council M. Ribičič is to 
pay an official visit to the USSR at a time yet 
to be established. 
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Publication of a TASS declaration stressing 
the USSR’s insistence on the sovereignty and 
territorial integrity of Cyprus, the dissolution 
of foreign bases on the island, and a peaceful 
solution to the Cyprus problem without any 
form of foreign intervention. 


Announcement that the Supreme Soviet 
Presidium has decided to release and expel 
Tacchi and Marinuzzi following an appeal by 
the Italian government (see under February 11). 

Soviet-Rumanian agreement on scientific and 
technical cooperation ın agriculture signed at 
the Ministry of Agriculture in Moscow. 


Launching of Soviet communications satellite 
“Molniya-1” designed to make possible the 
operation «of a long-distance telephone and 
telegraph system and transmit Central Tele- 
vision programs to points in the “Orbita” 
network located in Siberia, the Soviet Far 
North and East and Central Asia. 

Conference of chairmen of republican, krai 
and oblast people’s control committees opens 
in Moscow. Attention drawn to the need to 
improve the work of people’s control com- 
mittees, groups and posts and increase their 
activity, and a speech on the implications for 
people’s control organs of the resolutions of 
the December 1969 plenary meeting of the 
Party Central Committee delivered by Chair- 
man of the People’s Control Committee P. V. 
Kovanov. 


Delegation from the Palestine Liberation 
Organization led by Yasir Arafat ends its visit 
to the USSR after visiting Moscow, Leningrad, 
Volgograd and Tashkent, including industrial 
enterprises, kolkhozes and various institutions, 
and meeting representatives of non-state 
organizations, journalists and writers. Ques- 
tions of interest to the Organization and the 
Soviet Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee (the 
host) were discussed, including cooperation in 
“the common fight to liquidate the conse- 
quences of Israel’s Zionist aggression and 
defend the rights and interests of the Arab 
people of Palestine.” 


Indonesian Foreign Minister Adam Malik 
arrives in Moscow on an official visit. 

Announcement that mass meetings of 
protest are taking place throughout the USSR 
in connection with the bombing by Israel of 
a metallurgical combine at Abu-Saabel near 
Cairo. 
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“Publication of a report on the eight-day 


visit to the USSR of a delegation from the 
Finnish Center Party under Acting Party 


Secretary Loikkanen, which included Moscow . 


and Tashkent with visits to the Party Central 
Committee and its Agriculture Department, 
the Uzbek Party Central Committee and the 
offices of Pravda. 


Skachkov returns from Delhi (see February 7). 


Publication of Grechko’s order of the day on 
Soviet Army and Navy Day. _ 

Gromyko receives Malik to discuss Soviet- 
Indonesian relations and international prob- 
lems. Deputy Foreign Minister V. M. Vino- 
gradov, Ambassador to Indonesia M.` M. 
Volkov and Head of the Foreign Ministry’s 
Second Far East Department I. F. Shpedko 


, also present. 
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Soviet trade delegation led ~ First Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Trade M. R. Kuzmin 
leaves Moscow for Ottawa to negotiate a 


long-term trade'agreement | between the USSR , 


and Canada. 


Moroccari governmental dilea led by 
Minister of Industry, Mines, Commerce and 
the Merchant Marine Muhammed Jaidı arrives 
in Moscow: 

Announcement that the Chinese authorities 
have refused permission to members of the 
staff of the-Soviet Embassy in Peking to travel 
to Wuhan, Port Arthur, Harbin and Shenyang 
m order to lay wreaths on the graves of Soviet 
soldiers in connection with the fifty-second 
anniversary of the Soviet Army and Navy. 


Gromyko leaves for Eastern Germany on an 
official visit. 

Finnish President Urho Kekkonen arrives 
in Moscow on an unofficial visit. 

Patolichey receives Jaidi to discuss Soviet- 
Moroccan trade. 

International three-day een on “Len- 
inism and the World Revolutionary Process,” 
arranged by the Party Central Committee’s 
Institute of Marxism-Leninism, Academy of 
Social Sciences and Higher Party School and 
a number of ‘institutes of, the Academy of 
Sciences in connection with the centenary of 
Lenin’s birth, opened in Moscow by the 
Director of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism, 
Academician P. N. Fedoseyev. 

Conference on the development of Soviet 


town planning, convened by the State Com- ` 


‚ 


‘Novikov, 


~ 


mittee for Civil Engineering, the State 
Committee for Building Affairs of the RSFSR. 
and the Union of Architécts of the USSR and 
attended by Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers and Chairman of the State Com- 
mittee for Building Affairs of the USSR I. T. 
begins in Moscow. Topics of 
discussion include the “strengthening of state 
discipline” in this sphere. 


Malik leaves for home after having talks with 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
V. N. Novikov, I. T. Novikov, A. A. Gro- 
myko and other officials on Soviet-Indonesian 
economic, commercial and other relations and 
international problems, in particular peace and 
security in Asia. 

Announcement that the Soviet-Chinese 
Friendship Society and the Far East Institute 


of the Academy of Sciences have held in . 


Moscow a two-day jubilee conference on 
“Lenin and China” dedicated 'to the centenary 


- of Lenin’s birth. “Specialists who helped the 


Chinese people in its revolutionary Angele: 
also present. . 


General meeting of the Au of Peda- 
gogic Sciences opened by President V. M. 
Khvosiov. Report on activities during 1969 
and the program for 1970 delivered by the 
Chief Academic Secretary N. P. Kuzin. 

Announcement that the thirteenth session 
of the International Committee for Space 
Research and an international symposium on 
solar und terrestrial physics, to be attended by 
1,200 specialısts, including 400 from abroad, 
will take place in Leningrad in May. 


26 Conclusion of Kekkonen’s unofficial visit to 


the USSR, during which he had talks with 
Party Central Committee Secretary General 
L. 1. Brezhnev, Chairman of the Supreme 
Soviet Presidium N. V. Pédgorny and Ko- 
sygin and accepted an invitation to pay an 
official visit to the USSR in May. 


Rumanian delegation led by First Deputy 
Chairman of the Committee for Atomic 
Energy of the Council of Ministers Adrian 
Georgescu discusses cooperation in the field 
of power at the State Committee for Foreign 
Economic Relations. 


Announcement that a meeting of the council 
of the State Committee for. Vocational and 
Technical Education was held in Moscow at 
which measures to improve the training of 
skilled workers and the ideological and po- 


` 


“ 


litical education of students were approved. , 
Speech by the Committee Chairman, A. A. 


~Bulgakov, on the results of the plenary meeting‘ > 
of the Party Central Committee of December . 


29 and the Seventh Session of the Supreme 


Soviet and the tasks facing vocational and .” 


technical education organs in 1970 in, respect 
of improving the training of workers. 


Announcement that Podgorny is to pay an 
official visit to Iran in the second half of March. 


Joint session of the Youth Commissions of ` 


the Council of the Union and the Council of 
Nationalities of the Supreme Soviet held in the 


Kremlin to discuss the efforts of ministries and . 


governmental departments to enhance the 
educational level of young people in rural 
ateas and induce them to take up productive 
agricultural work. Chairman of the Council 
of the Union I. V. Spiridonov and Secretary of 
the Supreme Soviet Presidium M. P. Georgad- 


` ze also present. 
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Announcement that Komsomol congresses 
and conferences are being held at the re- 
publican, krai and oblast levels in preparation 
for the Fifteenth Komsomol Congress, to 
begin on May 26 in Moscow. 


Launching of Soviet artificial ‚Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-324.” 
First Secretary of the Central Committee of 


‘the Polish United Workers’ Party Wladyslaw 


Gomulka receives Gromyko, who ts making 
a-brief stop in Warsaw en route from East 


Berlin to Moscow, for a talk on the inter-’ 


national situation and European security. 
Party Central Committee Secretary and 
Politburo Candidate Member P. N. Demichev 
returns to Moscow from Sofia, where he 
attended a meeting of Party leaders of the 
“socialist” countries at which preparations 
for the centenary of Lenin’s birth and current 


problems, of socialist and Communist con- - 


struction were discussed. 


Jewish worker activists of the Jewish 
Autonomous Oblast adopt a resolution of 
protest against Tel-Aviv’s policy at a meeting 
ın Birobidzhan. 

Signing in Moscow of a program of cultural, 
scientific and technical cooperation between 
the USSR and Norway during the period 
1970—71. E 

Patolichev and Jaidi sign an agreement in 
Moscow under which the USSR is to supply 
Morocco with machinery and other equipment, 


Announcement that Soviet military maneu- 
vers will be held in March in Belorussia under 


” the code-name “Dvina.” All branches of forces 
. of a number of ua. districts will be 


engaged, 

‘Announcement that OSVOD has been 
resuscitated, the voluntary Society for Pro- 
moting the Development of Water Transport 


“ and Preserving Human Life on the Waterways 


4 
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20 


26 


28 


of the USSR. > 


Publication of a communiqué on Gromyko’s 
visit to Eastern Germany of February 24—27, 
during which the international situation. 
bilateral relations and contacts with the West 
German government were discussed and the 
East German Foreign Minister accepted an 
invitation to pay a return visit to the USSR. 

Announcement that an All-Union Scientlfic 
Council for Problems of the Communist 
Education of Student Youth -has been set up 
under the Ministry of Higher and Special 
Secondary Education. 


_ ‚Changes and Appointments 

A. A. Drizulis elected Secretary,of the Central 
Committee of the Latvian Communist Party 
in place of V. P. Lein, who has been appointed 
Minister of the Food Industry of the USSR. 
Y. V. Torsuyev released from his responsibi- 
lities ag Secretary and Bureau member of the 
Komsomol Central Committee in connection 
with his transfer to other work. 

G. P. Yeltseyev elected Secretary of | the 
Komsomol Central Committee. 
Announcement that K. I. Frolov has been 


' appointed Chairman of the State Committee 


for Prices of the RSFSR. 

Announcement that I. N. Yakushin has been 
appointed Ambassador to Libya .in place of 
S. A. Tovmasyan, who has been transferred 
to other work. - 

Announcement that A. P, Ratanov has Babe 
appointed Ambassador. to Guinea in place ‚of 
A.K. Startsev, who has been transferred ‘to 
other work. 

Announcement that V. A. Likhachev has been 
appointed Ambassador to Iraq. 
Annountement that A. F. Shcherbachevich has 
been appointed Ambassador to Bolivia. 
Announcement that L, I. Rovnin has been 
appointed Minister of Geology of the RSFSR 
in place of S. V. Goryunov, who is retiring. 
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ARTICLES 


The Decline of Soviet Influence 
A Study of Contradictions in the Policies of the International Union of Students, 1953—64 


PauL F. MAGNELIA 


Since 1953, fundamental contradictions in Soviet foreign policy have led 
inexorably to Moscow’s loss of hegemony within the Communist bloc and to 
its diminished influence over many of the more revolutionary elements in the 
developing areas. These contradictions stem, on the one hand, from Moscow’s 
overriding desire to establish a working relationship with the non-revolutionary 
West, and, on the other, from its concomitant desire to maintain its claim to 
leadership of the world revolutionary movement. 

These contradictions and their consequences are brought to light in a review 
of some of the policies promoted between 1953 and 1964 by the pro-Soviet 
leadership of the International Union of Students (TUS), an international student 
organization which has been from its founding in 1946 under the domination of 
Moscow.! The use here of a single international organization to study changes 
taking place in what is obviously a much larger sphere is justified on the 
grounds that the IUS is in many respects a replica in miniature of that sphere. 


* 


By the late summer of 1953, Soviet policy toward the West began to undergo 
a significant change; the intransigence and hostility that had characterized it during 
the Stalin years faded as a more flexible and cooperative policy emerged. Coinci- 
dently, the Soviets abandoned their insistence on institutional and ideological 
uniformity in Communist-dominated organizations operating outside the 
boundaries of the Communist bloc. In accordance with this change in Soviet 
policy, the pro-Soviet leadership of the IUS at the organization’s Third Congress, 
which was held in 1953 in Warsaw, stressed, as it had not at the previous Congress 
(1950), its desire for cooperation with all students, regardless of their individual 
beliefs. Symbolizing this desire for cooperation was the call at the Congress for 
unity and solidarity among all students.? 





1 The International Union of Students was founded in Prague in June 1946. It was and is composed 
of student organizations from all over the world. While ostensibly politically independent, in reality it 
has been dominated by the Soviets since its inception. This led as early as 1948 to the disaffiliation of 
many, if not most, of the non-Communist national student organizations. 

2 Journal du Congrès, Nos. 1—7 [Warsaw, August 27—September 3, 1953]. This was a small daily 
newssheet devoted to reporting the activities and speeches of the Third Congress of the IUS. 
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The response to this call differed among the various student organizations 
belonging to the IUS. The Communist-controlled student groups throughout 
Europe generally supported it, while their non-Communist counterparts were at 
_ best reserved in their reply. The Scottish report on the Third.Congress is indicative 
not only of this call for unity but also of the wariness of non-Communist students 
toward this new thrust in IUS policy: 


. The emotional pitch at which the proceedings were conducted was low compared 
with that reported of the 1950 Congress: The SUS [Scottish Union. of Students] 
main statement, if not warmly applauded, was received ın at least the semblance of 
attentive silence; and the tone, if not the substance, of general comment was more 
mild than hitherto. Nevertheless, a critical examination of the IUS Executive 
Committee Report, the majority, of speeches delivered at the Congress, and the 
Final Resolutions and Appeal leaves little doubt that the fundamental nature of the 
TUS remains unaltered. Even if not literally accurate, the description of the TUS ‘as 
“the student section of the Cominform” is still adequate comment. In the Executive 
Committee Report and in the main statements delivered by major organizations,” 
there are three recurrent themes: the possibility of co-existence through differences’ 
being settled by negotiation; an appeal for international student unity; and a call 
‚ for increased solidarity with the students of colonial and underdeveloped countries.® 


` 


Paralleling (although for entirely diferent reasons) the wariness expressed by 
the Scots was the attitude of a number of student organizations from the devel- 
oping areas. These groups, generally considered to be more radical and revolu- 
tionary, saw the shift in IUS policy as a weakening of that body’s ‘concern 
for the revolutionary liberation movements.* Apparently, they feared that the 
TUS’s plea for unity and solidarity was merely a harbinger of a more definite shift 
in IUS and— what is more important—in Soviet policy which, when fully 
implemented, would establish an East-West détente at the expense of these 
movements. e 

. The result, then, of the IUS’s attempts to achieve greater ‘student unity was 
ee student diversity: the call for unity failed to ignite the imagination of 
most students from- Western Europe, while it aroused misgivings in a number 
of stüdent groups from the developing areas. 


* 


Betweén the IUS’s Third and Fourth Congresses, the organization’s pro- 
Soviet leadership expanded the unity theme dramatically by introducing into it 
the notion of peaceful co-existence. In fact, as the Executive Report to the Fourth 
Congress revealed, the goals outlined by the organization in order of their 
priority were as follows: peaceful co-existence; unity; and lastly, the struggle 
for national independence.® - 





3 Report of the Team of Observers at the Third World Student Congress of the International Union of Students, 
Warsaw, September 1953, Scottish Union of Students, Edinburgh, 1953 (mimeographed). 

4 Journal du Congrès, Nos. 1—7. 

5 Executive Report : Fourth Congress (Prague, 1956] (mimeographed), pp. 4—14. 


At the Fourth Congress’s plenary session, this emphasis on peaceful co- 
existence and the playing down of the struggle for national independence resulted 
in a heated debate between two factions: the IUS. leadership, which advocated 
co-existence, particularly with the West, and the more revolutionary elements 
from the developing areas, which insisted on an open and strong IUS commitment 
backing the liberation movements-and the specific struggles then taking place 
against the imperialists. ® 

As a-consequence of the pressure exerted by those demanding a more militant 
attitude, the leaders of the IUS were forced to retreat from their original position 
to one where the struggle for national liberation. received as much attention as 
the struggle for peaceful co-existence and ze not more. One report of the 
Congress put it this way: 


Convened to give a façade of unity to. the student movement, the Fourth 
World Congress of IUS...split asunder on the same issues that divide the world— 
Suez, the Israel-Arab conflict, Cyprus, Algeria. In trying to show...a smile to 
Western observers present, the Presidium seriously underestimated the force of 
Afro-Asian colonial discontent. With unity. . -impossible, a choice became necessary; 
the Presidium dropped the West.” . ' 


The observation that the IUS had “dropped the West” received apparent, 
confirmation from subsequent actions and declarations of the organization. ° 
In early 1958, the World Student News, the official IUS monthly periodical, 
commented: f 


SG [the TUS] support those students working for their liberty ın countries‘ not 
free.... We also pledge our full support ‘to students’ activities in the freedom 
movement of colonial countries, ‘since by this eee they are seeking to realize 
their legitimate aspirations.® 


In a similar vein, Jiri Pelikin, the IUS president, remarkéd that the “TUS 
should give priority to students in the oppressed countries.”® In general,: the 
actual form that these implied commitments took was thé extension of nume- 
tous scholarships to students in the developing areas for the purpose of studying 
in the Soviet Union or elsewhere in Eastern Europe.!° 


However, while the IUS’s efforts’ to assist students from the developing areas 
were augmented during the mid-fifties, it remained a notable fact that at all times 
these efforts existed within, and did not replace, the overall and overriding TUS 
concern with the promotion of peaceful co-existence. Seldom can one find in any 
of the IUS’s publications and resolutions of the period 1956—58 an abandonment 
of the idea of peaceful co-existence and unity, or an outright rejection of co- 
operation with the West, the corollary of which would have been : at least a verbal 





"6 Nene Zurcher Zeitung, September 4, 1956. 
T The Economist, London, September 8, 1956. 
8 World Student News, [Prague,] 1958, No. 2/3, p. 4. 
® News Service, [Prague,] 1958, No. 2/3. News Service was a brief newssheet distributed by the IUS. 
10 Jbid., 1955, No. 22; 1956, No. 3; and 1958, No. 2/3. 
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attack on those nations presumably still occupied with maintaining their colonial 
holdings. In effect, then, the IUS’s decision to increase its aid to the developing 
areas cannot be viewed as the “dropping” of the West, but rather as a limited 
response to a particular set of demands. Undoubtedly, such a limited response 
reflected the pro-Soviet leadership’s determination not to allow the demands of 
the national liberation movements to take full precedence over the demands 
arising from its desired relationship with the West. The struggle for national 
liberation would be supported, but not at the expense of peaceful co-existence. 


* 


By the summer of 1958, it had become increasingly apparent that the leader- 
ship’s efforts to straddle the quandary it faced by trying to appease all student 
factions had essentially failed. Division within the IUS persisted, and in some 
cases was intensified. Moreover, at this juncture those student groups from the 
developing areas that professed a strong commitment to the liberation movements 
founda champion in Communist China, which itself was vigorously denouncing 
the Soviet policy of peaceful co-existence. 

The extent of the divisions within the organization and the key role that 
Chinese students began to play in the growing conflict over the attitude the IUS 
should take toward “revolution” and the struggle against imperialism was clearly 
illuminated at the IUS’s Fifth Congress, which was held in Peking in September 
1958. On this occasion, the students from the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 
generally were strong advocates of peaceful co-existence. For example, Denek 
Tymal, a Czech and a member of the IUS’s Executive Committee, asserted that 
he considered the key problem and main task of the international student move- 
ment to be “active participation in the efforts to preserve peace.”’!! Stefan 
Olszowski, a Pole, took a position similar to that of Tymal: “Our students fully 
realize that world peace is the most essential thing for us and our future. We 
demand the immediate cessation of nuclear tests, disarmament and the with- 
drawal of foreign troops from areas where they threaten world peace.” 1? 


Opposing the position of the Soviet and East European students were the 
Chinese, who at the Fifth Congress categorically condemned the imperialists. 
Without mincing words, Liu Hsi-yuan, chairman of the All-China Youth 
Federation, opened the Congress with repeated references to the “provocations 
of the US imperialists.” 13 The Chinese were supported in their uncompromising 
and militant stand by many of the African, Asian and Latin American delegates, 
who, in their turn, labeled the imperialists as barbarous, inhumane, wicked and 
savage. 14 

In what may probably be viewed as a demonstration of both their growing 
unity and their independence of the pro-Soviet leadership of the IUS, twenty 
student delegations from Africa, Asia and Latin America convened immediately 


1. World Student News, 1958, No. 9, p. 4. 

12 Thid. 

13 New China News Agency, October 1, 1958. Hereafter cited as NCNA. 
14 Ibid. 


after Congress a meeting of fifty-seven student organizations from forty-six 
countries to “discuss common problems and to seek means and forms of co- 
operation.”15 Europeans had little voice in this meeting. The final communiqué, 
which subsequent IUS publications mentioned but surprisingly did not publish 
in full, left little doubt what the participants of the meeting considered to be the 
primary responsibility of students: “To oppose imperialism, colonialism and 
aggressive war,” and then “to safeguard peace.”’1® 

Clearly, the IUS had here divided over the question what comes first—peaceful 
co-existence or the struggle against imperialism; moreover, a gathering of 
students from Africa, Asia and Latin America had taken place which had deliber- 
ately excluded European and Soviet students. In effect, the polarization in the 
organization now opposed non-revolutionary Europeans and revolutionary non- 
Europeans. 

Following the Fifth Student Congress, the internal fissures in the TUS, and 
particularly the split between the Chinese and the pro-Soviet leadership of the 
organization, became increasingly pronounced. These developments and their 
effects both within and without the IUS can be followed along two lines: in the 
debates in the IUS, especially those that dealt with peace, disarmament and 
nuclear testing, and in the Chinese’ attempt to establish their own international 


students’ organization. 
* 


By late 1958, commentaries on “differences” within the various agencies of the 
organization had appeared in TUS publications and in the official East European 
press. Almost entirely, these differences involved the Chinese and their opposition 
to the policy of peaceful co-existence.1” The fact that these references appeared 
and that the Chinese position was put in an unfavorable light indicated not only 
the magnitude of the conflict, i.e., that it could no longer be suppressed, but also 
that quite probably a decision had been made at some time late in 1958 by the 
organization’s leadership to espouse unequivocally what by then had become a 
strong Soviet effort to establish an East-West détente. Conversely, these leaders 
determined that they should not, or perhaps could not, compete with the Chinese 
for the allegiance of the more revolutionary groups in the developing areas by 
using what they were later to label as “meaningless left-wing phrases.” 

This total endorsement of peaceful co-existence by the leaders of the organi- 
zation was clearly revealed at a special [US-sponsored peace conference, held in 
Prague in late 1959. There, Pelikin, the TUS’s president, unhesitatingly championed 
the call “for unity of action among students of the whole world for the main- 
tenance of peace, for general and complete disarmament, prohibition of nuclear 
tests...”18 When the Chinese, at the IUS’s Executive Committee meeting of 


18 Ibıd,, September 16, 1958. 

16 Thid. ; 

17 For repeated references to these “differences,” see the Yugoslav Telegraph Service (hereafter 
cited as TANJUG) for 1959, also the Polish Press Agency of the same year. 

18 Student Peace Conference: Report [Prague, 1959] (mimeographed), p. 3. 
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February 1969, opposed this call and attacked the Yugoslavs, who were their 
surrogates for the Soviets, the pro-Soviet, delegates, particularly the Poles, 
Indians!® und Bulgarians, quickly disparaged the Chinese by stigmatizing their 
condemnation of the call for peaceful co-existence as a “cold war harangue,” 


_ and then effectively isolated them by voting down their attempt to amend and 


thus destroy a resolution asking for a unity-conference of all students. 2° 


Between 1960 and 1962, the general policy of the IUS continued to support 
fully the idea of peaceful co-existence. There is little indication that the Chinese 


. were able to sway appreciably the leadership’s attitude on this fundamental issue. 


Writing in 1962, S. Chaudhuri, the Indian vice-president of the IUS, gave his 


‘ backing to the Soviets, to the policy laid down at the Twenty-Second Congress 


_ of the Soviet Communist Party (1961), and to the need for all students to work 


for peace. He dismissed, somewhat contemptuously, the efforts of certain student 
leaders to oppose these views: 

There exists in the student movement certain, albeit insignificant, groups of 
student leaders who, flaunting left-wing phrases, try in fact to distort the policy of 
peaceful'co-existence and to belittle the significance of the struggle for peace, for 
unıversal and complete disarmament and for the unification in the interests of 
this... . This line 1s incompatible with the policy of our unıon.?! 


In July 1963, the Soviet Union, Great Britain and the United States signed 
the treaty banning nuclear tests. Although there had been many ebbs and flows 
in the intensity of the Sino-Soviet dispute prior to this treaty, the signing seems 
to have been particularly repugnant to the Chinese, and as a consequence sharply 
accentuated the conflict between these two major Communist states.2* The 
intensification of this dispute was immediately felt within the IUS. Thus, shortly 
after the IUS had given its full approval to the treaty,?® the All-China Students’ 
Federation (ACSF), in polemical terms heretofore reserved for use against heret- 


ical Communists and imperialists, lashed out at the organization, accusing its 
` leaders, who “trailed after the Soviet government in its capitulationist diplomacy, 


disregarding the opposition of the representatives of the ACSF and other 
member organizations of the IUS,” of turning things upside down.** Moreover, 
since its approval of the treaty constituted, according to the Chinese, an 
abdication by the organization of its fight against imperialism, the ACSF was 
determined to oppose such approbation.*® 

The leadership of the TUS, with the aid of official East European communi- 
cation media, quickly moved to confute these charges. At one time or another 


m The student groups from India always maintained their loyalty to the TUS. Undoubtedly this 
was due'to the state of relations between India and china, 

20 TANJUG, February 27—28, 1960. 

21 Komsomolikaya pravda, April 10, 1962, 

22 For the statement by the Chinese regarding this treaty, see “The Chinese Government Statement 
on the Test Ban Treaty,” July 31, 1963, quoted in: William E. Griffith, The Ssno-Sosret Rift, MIT Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1964, pp. 326—30. 

23 NCNA, August 8, 1963. 

24 bid., August 15, 1963. 

% Thid. 
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throughout the fall of 1963, newspaper editorials, radio broadcasts and IUS 
‚publications strongly criticized the Chinese for their “demogogic,” “harmful” 
and “irresponsible” statements.** Here, all pretense of Communist unity was 
effaced. The verbal and written charges that had heretofore been cloaked’ in 
esoteric language were now transmitted i in coarse vernacular. 

From 1963 onward, the situation within the IUS and at the various special 
conferences it sponsored became increasingly chaotic. The Chinese were un- 
relenting i in their denunciation of the organization’s policies, its leadership and 
its close ties with the Soviet Union. At the Budapest Executive Committee 
meeting of February 1964, the Chiriese delegation assailed the Soviets for imposing 
“an erroneous: line on the IUS” and of “wanting to reduce the IUS to a tool for 
the foreign policy of a certain country.”2? When the Soviet students accused 
their Chinese counterparts of making anti-Soviet statements, Ghien Ta-wei, 
head of the Chinese delegation, retorted: 


The Soviets cannot pin the anti-Soviet label on the Chinese. Khrushchev 
accused Stalin as a murderer, a criminal, a bandit:..the greatest dictator in Russian 
history, a fool, an idiot.... Does not this mean that the Soviet people had lived for 
thirty long years under the tyranny of the greatest dictator in Russian history? 
What was this, if not anti-Soviet? It would be well to return the anti-Soviet label 
to the Soviet delegation. 88 


. The Chinese further displayed their disse for IUS policies by declaring 

that they would not attend the Florence Peace Conference that was scheduled 
for the spring of 1964 because it “failed to make an adequate contribution to 
the struggle against colonialism.” 29 Although the Chinese did send a delegation 
to the Moscow Youth Forum held late in the summer of 1964, they denounced 
and refused to sign the final declaration, which declared the Forum in favot of 
_ peaceful co-existence.*° 


Within the IUS, the Sino-Soviet dispute seemed to reach a flash point at the 
Eighth Student Congress held in Sofia, in November 1964. Here, the Soviet 
and Chinese students clashed” repeatedly, each time heaping abuse on one 
another. The Chinese, unable to impose their will on the organization and 
_ therefore frustrated in their efforts to block pro-Soviet resolutions, charged that 

the decisions had been “railtoaded” through by the “manipulators of the Con- 
gress.’®1 

Although the pro-Soviet leadership of the TUS managed to overcome the 
Chinese opposition and align the organization behind the Soviets, its victory was 
largely pyrrhic, for in fact it found itself faced with a paralysing dilemma. If it 





28 Polish Press Agency, September 7, 1963. ' 

3 NCNA, April 9, 1964. 

38 Thid, 

29 Thid. 

30 TANJUG, September 24, 1964. The TANJUG dispatch ended with the following comment: 
“By their very frequent interventions from exclusive positions ind by strong attacks on the Soviet 
youth delegation, Chinese delegates have ushered dissension in the work of the forum.” 

31 NCNA, December: 13, 1964. 


continued to allow Chinese participation at the meetings, the inevitable result 
would be open polemics affecting the prestige of the IUS, particularly its leader- 
ship. Already the infectiousness of the dispute was beginning to make itself 
_ evident in the behavior and attitude of a number of student organizations from 
the developing areas: delegates from Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican Republic, 
Guadeloupe, Panama, Puerto Rico, North Korea and Vietnam backed the 
Chinese with increasing frequency.** In addition—and certainly significantly, 
since it involved those organizations which had always adhered strictly to the 
organization’s policies—some East European students began to waver in their 
loyalty to the leadership of the IUS. This was especially true of the Rumanians, 
who, at the Eighth Congress, not only periodically supported the Chinese but 
also “attacked the leadership of the IUS, which is dominated by Soviet represen- 
tatives.”33 According to the Chinese, dissension at the Congress reached the 
point where only thirty-nine out of seventy-eight delegations approved the 
final resolution.%4 
On the other hand, if the pro-Soviet leadership of the IUS used its power to 
stop the damaging debates by forcing the Chinese out of the organization, it would 
be running the risk that the ensuing Chinese isolation might result in a further 
bipolarization: this would perforce create a competing center around which all 
disaffected student organizations, particularly those from the developing areas, 
could rally. That this facet of the dilemma was a distinct possibility was evident 
from the Chinese efforts to create a rival international students’ organization. 


* 


The meeting of delegates from Africa, Asia and Latin America which took 
place in Peking in 1958, immediately after the Fifth IUS Congress, took as its 
justification the assertion that the 

... three continents have common problems and aspirations....Having this in 

mind, the students of Asia, Africa and Latin America felt the necessity of joining 

their efforts and strengthening their common struggle against what hinders the 
progress of their study and living conditions.®® 


The final communiqué of the meeting indicated that the delegates gave con- 
sideration to the problem of finding “practical forms of cooperation in the 
common struggle.”36 This led them to propose that a formal conference be held 
comprising representatives from the “Three Continents.”? 

Although the Chinese were part of this group which set itself apart from the 
Europeans and which talked of a “Three-Continent” conference, it appears that 
at the Peking meeting the Chinese did not have any immediate designs for a rival 
international students’ organization. Instead, they apparently used that meeting 

32 Ibid., April 9, 1964. 

33 Ibid., December 1, 1964. 

34 Thid., December 13, 1964. 

35 “The Big Three in Peking,” World Student News, 1958, No. 18, p. 19. 

ss Mid., p. 31. 

37 Ibid. 
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and subsequent personal contacts with students from Africa, Asia and Latin 
America to enhance their own prestige while undermining that of the Soviets. 


The Chinese attacks increased sharply in 1963, and were characterized for the 
first time by references to race: the Soviets were derogatorily classified as “white 
European.” The aim of this racial slur was made clear at an international student 
seminar sponsored by the IUS in 1963 in Brazil, where the Chinese sought to 
divide the student body into two groups: the colored and revolutionary, and the 
white and non-revolutionary.?® 

Although the use of color as a criterion for classifying people as revolutionary 
or non-revolutionary was not accepted by the majority of students at the Brazilian 
seminar, the general effect of this and other Chinese arguments was apparently 
felt by the Soviets. In the fall of 1963, Radio Moscow reported that “Chinese 
representatives in the WFDY [World Federation of Democratic Youth] and IUS 
are trying in every way to damage the prestige of Soviet youth organizations 
and to discredit them in the eyes of other members of these organizations, 
specifically those from Asia, Africa and Latin America.” 39 


By the spring of 1964, official Soviet and East European statements made it 
clear that the Chinese’ attempt to divide students according to color was merely 
one step toward the formation of a three-continent student organization under 
their control. Acknowledging the Chinese’ intention, the Bulgarian press had 
this to say: 


It had become clear that the Chinese intended to form a separate bloc of youth 
organizations from Asia, Africa and Latin America and to pursue the racist policy 
of counterpoising the “colored” against the “whites.” But no matter how generous 
they may be in giving the opiate of leftist revolutionary phrases, ot wads of bank- 
notes secretly given as a present, deceit remains deceit. 40 


It was at the meeting held in March 1963 of the Executive Committee of the 
Communist-dominated Indonesian Federation of University Students (PPMI) 
that the first apparent definite steps were taken to call into existence an Afro- 
Asian—Latin-American student organization. At this meeting, and probably at the 
instance of the Chinese, it was decided to ask the Cuban Federation of University 
Students (HEU), the ACSF and the General Union of Moslem Students of 
Algeria (UGMA) to help sponsor the formation of such an organization.“! 

The move to create a potential rival to the IUS was quickly noticed and 
commented on. The following passage is from the periodical Patriot, published 
in New Delhi: 


China has decided to float an international student organization as a rival to the 
International Union of Students, which has its headquarters in Prague. The Chinese 
students’ union has strongly backed the proposal of the Indonesian Federation of 





38 Radio Prague, September 18, 1963. 

38 Radio Moscow, August 17, 1963. 

40 Bulgarian Press Agency, May 4, 1964. 
41 News Service, 1963, No. 8/10. 
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University Students to convene a conference of students of Asian, African and 
Latin American countries, which is expected to found a new international organi- 
zation. Following the pattern of the Afro-Asian Journalists’ Conference...the 
Soviet Asian student organizations will be kept out of the Conference. At best, 
they may be allowed to send observers. 


The efforts of the Chinese and the Indonesians toward organizational inde- 
pendence of the JUS gained momentum in the late spring and summer of 1963. 
At the meeting of the IUS’s Executive Committee held in Algeria in May 1963, 
the PPMI called together, at the Indonesian Embassy, representatives from the 
UGMA, the FEU, the ACSF, the Federation of Students of Black Africa and 
members of the Brazilian Students’ Union. These delegations were asked, and 
they agreed, to form a preparatory committee which would work for the holding 
of a formal Afro-Asian—Latin-American Conference. #3 


This preparatory committee met in Djakarta in November 1963. Although the 
exact date was not set (except for a general reference to the following year), the 
committee chose Indonesia as the probable site of the conference. 44 


Even though the preparatory committee had stated that the Conference would 
be held in 1964, months passed without any further announcement or sign that it 
was imminent. The only news about the Conference that appeared during the 
first six months of 1964 came from the Chinese News Agency, and this simply 
concerned two separate student organizations, the Puerto Rican University 
Student Federation for Independence and the Zanzibar and Pemba Afro-Shirazi 
Youth League, both of which had endorsed the Indonesian proposal for a 
Three-Continent conference. 45 


These rather isolated endorsements apparently did not constitute sufficient 
support, since in December 1964 a three-man Indonesian delegation toured Africa 
for the express purpose of producing additional backing for their cause.4* The 
results of this tour were not announced; however, the very lack of information 
and publicity leads one to conclude that it was not successful. 


By the spring of 1965, the conference still had not been held. Although there 
was no indication that either the Chinese or the Indonesians had abandoned 
their efforts, the continued postponement of the conference reflected a stalemate: 
the Chinese had rallied to their side a number of student groups, but not enough 
to form a viable international students’ organization; the pro-Soviet leadership, 
on the other hand, had managed to retain the allegiance of the majority of the 
student organizations affiliated to the IUS, but had not been able to suppress the 
core of dissident organizations which threatened to expand into a rival inter- 
national body. 





4% Patriot, New Delhi, April 25, 1963. 

43 Indonesian News Agency, May 29, 1963. 
4 NCNA, November 30, 1963. 

45 Thid., March 30, 1964, and June 22, 1964, 
“6 Ibid., January 24, 1965. 
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Conclusion 


A diffusion of power within the IUS was a undeniable fact by 1964; affiliated 
student unions from both the developing areas and Eastern Europe were acting 
more and more independently of the IUS’s leadership; the Chinese, in the most 
dramatic illustration of the situation, were denouncing the leadership from 
within the organization, and from without were seeking to establish an inter- 
national student organization which would compete with the IUS. 

When one searches for an explanation of this diffusion of power, two inter- 
related determinants come into focus. First, the fundamental contradictions 
inherent in the policies promoted by the organization’s leadership, i.e., the 
incompatibility of the commitment to both peaceful co-existence and the struggle 
for national liberation; and second, the pressures placed on the leadership by the 
various student unions. 

Because this interrelationship existed, the contradictions should not be 
viewed simply as a sign of poor leadership but rather as the almost inevitable 
sequel to the demands placed on the leadership by student unions having disparate 
needs and interests: the students from the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, 
reflecting the will of their governments and the conditions, needs and attitudes 
obtaining in their respective countries, saw unity and co-existence, specifically 
with the West, as desirable; conversely, many of the students from the developing 
areas saw any movement toward unity and co-existence as opposed to their needs. 
Policies supporting swift, radical and revolutionary change were desired by this 
latter group rather than ones essentially supportive of the status quo. 

Although the leadership’s reaction to these pressures—i.e., its attempt to 
please everyone partially—is understandable, the contradictions contained in this 
reaction had the eventual and inevitable result of creating further friction and of 
bringing to the surface underlying differences; as the argument over policy 
escalated, extraneous but highly emotional issues such as “Stalin’s behavior” and 
“race” became part of the protagonists’ verbal arsenal. The Chinese, in particular, 
found the IUS policies wanting; they challenged them repeatedly, and they 
accused the architect of these policies, the Soviets, of a variety of nefarious deeds. 

Reacting to the growing disarray within the organization and recognizing 
that the contending demands could not be reconciled, the leadership in the late 
fifties made a decision: it chose to commit itself fully to the struggle for unity 
and co-existence, and so turned against the Chinese and others who espoused a 
more militant policy. 

The decision to adhere to a rather well-prescribed policy on the issue of 
co-existence and to oppose the Chinese and their supporters did not, however, 
restore the pro-Soviet leadership to its former position of hegemony in the IUS. 
Once challenged and proved vulnerable, the leadership found that it was no 
longer the omphalos around which everyone rotated. Its authority had been 
undermined, even in the eyes of the East European students, by the debates 
that turned upon the contradictions in its policies; total power had slipped, 
perhaps permanently, from its grasp. 


3 Bulletin 13 


` By the mid-sixties, the IUS, like the Communist bloc, was characterized more 
by a diffusion than by a centralization of power; the pro-Soviet leadership within 
the TUS, like the Soviet leadership within the Communist bloc, was faced with 
the fact that it could no longer concert the moves or attitudes of members of 
the organization; and, in particular, the pro-Soviet elements in the IUS had lost 
control and hence their claim to leadership of the more militant student groups 
from the developing areas. 
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The Warsaw Pact and the Kremlin’s European Strategy 
Josers J. Barrrz 


In connection with the following article, the reader is recommended to consult the 
same author’s contribution, “The Soviet Strategy of Flexible Response,” Bulletin, 1969, 
No. 4. Despite the unfortunate delay that has occurred in the publication of the present 
article, ıts relevance to the present situation has not been impatred. 

Mr. Baritz is on the teaching staff of the US Army Institute for Advanced Russian 
and East European Studies, Garmisch-Partenkirchen. The views expressed in this article 
are those of the author, and do not necessarily reflect the position of the Russian Institute, 
the US Department of the Army or the US Department of Defense. 


The occupation of Czechoslovakia was no unique and isolated act on the 
part of the Kremlin and not the expression of any “new doctrine,” but simply 
another move in a determined and consistent policy aimed at strengthening and 
improving the USSR’s positions on the Eurasian continent. When the USSR’s 
national and great-power interests were at stake, no Soviet leader, from Lenin 
onwatds, has ever allowed the sovereignty of other peoples and states to stand 
in his way. As with Czechoslovakia in 1968, the despatch of Soviet troops to 
crush the popular uprisings in East Berlin in 1953 and Hungary in 1956 and the 
threat of the use of force in Poland in 1956 were examples of naked military 
intervention justified by the need to suppress a “counterrevolution” and preserve 
the political unity of the Soviet bloc. Equal contempt for national sovereignty was 
shown by Stalin when, in order to improve the USSR’s strategic position, he 
in 1939—40 forcibly annexed Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia, Rumanian Bessarabia 
and North Bucovina, Eastern Poland and a considerable part of Finland, and in 
1945 the Japanese Kurile Islands. Similarly, in 1918—20 Lenin, with the ultimate 
aim of forming a Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, subordinated the Ukraine, 
Belorussia, the Baltic republics, Azerbaidzhan, Georgia, Armenia and the Central 
Asian territories to the government of the RSFSR. 


Even Soviet historians, far from denying the existence of such a great-power 
policy, actually try to demonstrate that the present Soviet leaders are guided by 
the same principles of military policy as Lenin himself. In an article published 
at the beginning of last year, for example, Candidate of Historical Sciences Colonel 
S. Lipitsky,even complained that historical studies published previously (i.e., 
before the occupation of Czechoslovakia) failed to give a complete picture of how 
in the years 1918-20 Lenin brought about the military-political unity of the 
independent Soviet republics, and announced his intention to illustrate by means 
of archive materials that the USSR’s current policy in respect of her East European 
allies was a logical continuation of this course. 


According to Lipitsky, the creation in November and December 1918 of the 
Soviet Baltic, Ukrainian and Belorussian republics, whose independence was 
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recognized by decrees of the government of the RSFSR, paved the way for 
separatism, and hence “demanded special measures aimed at the preservation 
and further development of the existing military alliance.”1 In December, he 
says, the Party Central Committee in Moscow therefore ordered the governments 
of the Baltic republics to subordinate their national armed forces to the high 
command of the Red Army “in the interests of a unified strategy in the entire 
Western belt,” and the Party leaders in the Ukraine to maintain “direct contact” 
with the Central Committee on the basis that the “Ukrainian question” was an 
“all-Russian question of common strategic importance.” The tendency of certain. 
of the republics toward “separate [sic] autonomy in questions of waging war” 
was brought up at several meetings of the Central Committee and the Politburo,? 
and on May 4, 1919, the Central Committee adopted resolutions requesting the 
“friendly Soviet republics” to regard their territories as military districts sub- 
ordinate to the RSFSR Supreme Command, and to handle such matters as the 
mobilization, organization and supply of troops in accordance with RSFSR 
laws. The author goes on to say that in these directives “it was especially em- 
phasized that the friendly Soviet republics were obliged to send military manpower 
and matériel wherever the high command of the RSFSR instructed them to, and 
that the grouping of forces had to be dictated exclusively by military, not national, 
considerations.” In accordance with these directives, Moscow divided the 
Ukraine into several military districts and reorganized the republics’ national 
formations into “fronts” (groups of armies). 


Most remarkable in Lipitsky’s analysis, however, are the conclusions which 
he draws: 


Today, in a situation where the poisonous ideas of nationalism are being 
extensively employed to undermine the unity of the international Communist 
movement, the invaluable experience of the Communist Party under Lenin in 
welding together the peoples of the USSR is acquiring especial validıty.* 


And: 


The friendship between [its] peoples has always been an important source of the 
might of the USSR. At the same time, it serves as an inspiring example for all 
peoples engaged in a national-liberation struggle, as well as for the countries of the 
socialist community.® 


* 


During and immediately after World War II, the Kremlin, exploiting the 
military situation created by Soviet forces in the European theater and the 





1 Voyenno-istorschesky zburnal, 1969, No. 1, p. 7. 
3 Ibid., p. 9. 

3 Ibid., p. 10. 

t Ibid, p.3. 

5 Ibid., p. 14. 
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favorable international situation, set up Communist regimes in the countries 
of Eastern Europe, thereby advancing the western boundary of its empire into 
the heart of the continent. By completely “Sovietizing” these countries, it created 
an ideological and political bloc and, from the military point of view, a strategic 
zone 200—450 miles wide stretching from the Baltic to the Black Sea which 
offered very definite defensive and offensive advantages. Eastern Germany and 
Poland, located on the North European plain on the traditional military route be- 
tween Russia and Europe and ideally suited for operations of conventional forces, 
have for this reason always occupied a very special place in the Kremlin’s calcu- 
lations, the Soviet military organization in these two countries being much more 
powerful than that in Southern Europe. Czechoslovakia is a vital military link 
between the USSR’s northern and southern groups of forces in Eastern Europe, 
and also serves as a kind of corridor into Western Germany. Hungary, Rumania 
and Bulgaria dominate the Balkan peninsula, which is important for the control 
of the Mediterranean; in addition, Bulgaria threatens the Bosporus and the 
Dardanelles. Through Poland, Eastern Germany, Rumania and Bulgaria, the 
USSR also exercises considerably greater control over the Baltic and Black 
Seas. The Soviet high command is thereby in a position to plan naval operations, 
including the landing of amphibious forces, on the northern and southern 
flanks of the European theater; to supply its troops in Europe by sea; and, under 
favorable circumstances, to bring out the Baltic and Black Sea Fleets into the 
wide open spaces of the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. 

Last but not least, for the USSR Eastern Europe means added military- 
economic potential. One has only to think of the highly-developed industry, in 
particular the war industry, of Eastern Germany, Czechoslovakia and Poland. 
Then there are the uranium deposits, especially in Eastern Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary and Bulgaria.® Finally, Eastern Europe’s manpower resources, 
which can be, and are, employed for both military-economic and military 
purposes. As Moscow sees it, the growth of its allies’ economic potential enhances 
their military might, thereby making it possible to render broader and more 
effective assistance to the “national-liberation movement.”? 


* 


For a considerable period, the actual military significance of the USSR’s 
political and strategic zone in Eastern Europe was due primarily to the presence 
of Soviet troops both there and in the European part of the USSR. The conclusion 
of the Warsaw Pact in May 1955 did nothing to alter this situation. Although, 
according to its preamble, the Pact was created in order to enhance the security 
of the Soviet bloc in the face of the inclusion of a remilitarized Germany in 
NATO,® Moscow at first made no real effort to integrate the Pact’s forces and 





$ See, for example, Prarda, January 30, February 21 and March 29, 1957, and Serge L. Levitsky, 
“The Soviet Unton and Satellite Uranium,” Bulletin, 1957, No. 2. 

? See, for example, Kommunist Vooruzbennykb Sil, 1969, No. 2, p. 34. 

8 Pravda, May 15, 1955. 
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strengthen the armies of her allies, which, as before, received out-of-date weapons, 
underwent tactical and operational training in isolation from each other, and were 
excluded from the Soviet high command’s strategic planning, The Soviet motives 
` for:founding the Pact were rather as follows. 

Firstly, the foundation of the, Pact enabled the Keala to underscore the 


Soviet bloc’s “monolithic unity?” in both the political and military senses and . 


thereby strengthen its voice in international organizations and pursue a policy of 
blackmail aimed at the dissolution of NATO. Using the Pact as an instrument of 
foreign policy, the USSR began to put forward its own plans for disarmament 
and the relaxation of tension in Europe, namely: the withdrawal of atomic 
weapons from Eastern Europe in exchange for a similar withdrawal in Western 
Europe (including the plans for establishing atom-free zones in Central Europe, 
the basin of the Baltic Sea and the Balkans); the dissolution of NATO in exchange 
. for the dissolution of the Warsaw Pact; and the conclusion of a non-aggression 

- pact between the two military groupings. The object of these plans, of course, 
was to eliminate the USA’s military presence in Europe, or at least to bring 
about the disintegration of NATO’s military potential, which would have 
clearly enhanced the USSR’s political and strategic positions in Europe. 


Secondly, the Warsaw Pact’s existence gave the Soviet Union the “moral 
right” to send troops into the other European countries in order to suppress any 


attempt to overthrow or even liberalize the Communist regimes there. Although. 


the USSR had already concluded bilateral military treaties of friendship and 
mutual assistance with Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary and Rumania 
in the forties (a treaty with Eastern Germany was concluded in 1964), it was only 
the multilateral Warsaw Pact which was employed by Moscow for justifying 
military interventions within its bloc for the purpose of suppressing “counter- 
revolutions.” 10 It was only after the Warsaw Pact came into being that the USSR, 
during the period December 1956—May 1957, concluded bilateral treaties 
regulating the status of Soviet troops on Polish, East German, Hungarian and 
Rumanian territory (the treaty with Rumania, however, was revoked in. June 
1958, the Soviet troops .being accordingly withdrawn). A similar treaty was 
forced upon -Czechoslovakia in October 1968 following the occupation. Indeed, 
articles three and five of the Wafsaw Pact, as well as the status of the Pact’s 
Combined Command, can be interpreted by Moscow. as justifying the intervention 
and stationing of Soviet troops in allied countries. Article three reads: 


The contracting parties will, in the interests of common defense and the main- 
tenance of peace and security, immediately consult each other whenever, in the 
opinion of any one of them, the threat arises of an armed attack aguan one or more 
states participating in the pact. 11 





? See Military Balance 1968—1969, Institute for Strategic Studies, London, 1968, p. 1. 


10 See, for example, a declaration of the Soviet and Hungaran governments of March 28,.1957, in ` 


Pravda, March,29, 1957, and statements by Marshal Grechko in Kramaya zvezda, October 6, 1961, and 
Colonel S; Lesnevsky in Kommunist Vooruzbennykh Stl, 1963, No. 10, p. 73. 


11 Pravda, May 15, 1955. 
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And Article 5: 


The contracting parties will take coordinated measures necessary for strengthen- 
ing their defensive capability in order to protect the peaceful labor of their peoples, 
guarantee the inviolability of their frontiers and territories and secure defense 


against possible aggression. 12 


, Finally, the declaration on the formation of the Combined Command of the 
Warsaw Pact Armed Forces stipulates that 


...the deployment of combined armed forces on the territory of the Warsaw Pact 
countries will be effected in accordance with the requirements of mutual defense 
and by agreement between these countries. 13 


* 


In 1960, Moscow radically changed its attitude toward the East European 
countries and began to show an interest in integrating the Pact’s forces and 
enhancing its military and political significance. The allied armed forces began 
to be reequipped and modernized. ‘They received modern tanks, anti-aircraft and 
anti-tank rockets, tactical nuclear “ground-to-ground rockets” with a range of 
up to 250 kilometers (the nuclear warheads being kept under the control of the 
Soviet high command), and up-to-date transport, engineer and communications 
facilities. All infantry divisions were motorized, and the proportion of tank 
divisions in the land forces increased during the period 1963-68 from 20 to 
30 percent (from 12 to 19 out of 62 divisions). The air forces began to receive 

the latest Soviet MIG-21 and SU-7 fighter-bombers, as well as helicopters.14 


At the same time, the East European armies were included in the strategic 
plans of the Soviet high command. In 1961, for example, annual joint staff 
maneuvers were introduced. Tactical and operational training was brought fully 
into line with the requirements of Soviet military doctrine, and thus came to 
include training under conditions of nuclear warfare. In the case of a war, units 
of the armed forces of the East European countries are to be incorporated in 
Soviet operational formations (fronts and armies), and only in certain cases left 
subordinate to their national commands; in both instances, however, they are 
to operate in close coordination with and according to the plans of the Soviet 
supreme command. të Divisions which will immediately take part in operations 
in conjunction with Soviet forces have already been designated.1® The East 
European air forces have been incorporated in a unified Pact anti-aircraft defense 





12 Thid. 

12 Ibid, 

14 Cf. Miliary Balance 1963—1964 and Military Balance 1968—1969, published by the Institute for 
Strategic Studies, London, 1963 and 1968. 

15 Marshal V. Sokolovsky (ed.), Voyennaya strategiya (Military Strategy), 2nd ed., Moscow, 1963, 
p. 475. 

16 See Article 5 of the Warsaw Pact, Pravda, May 15, 1955. A reference to the fact that corresponding 
Polish units had been designated was made by Marshal of Poland Marian Spychalski in an article in 
Krasnaya zvezda, July 22, 1964. 
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system.17 A dramatic illustration of the fact that the planning of the Pact’s 
military operations is in the hands of the Soviet supreme command was the 
combined invasion of Czechoslovakia by five member countries. 


Over the last few years, the Pact’s infrastructure and communications system 
have also been considerably improved. Railroad throughput has been increased 
by the construction of new lines and by double-tracking, and the capacity of 
facilities for the handling of materials has also been raised.1® Further, a common 
pool of over 100,000 freight cars has been established in order to speed up 
freight turnover and make better use of available rolling stock.1° Considerable 
attention is also being paid to developing other forms of transport of military 
importance.2° Motor roads connecting the major cities of Eastern Europe with 
Moscow and Kiev are being planned,?! military and civil airfields in Eastern 
Europe are being modernized, and regular shipping routes have been organized. 
In 1962-63, the construction was completed of the “Friendship” oil pipeline 
running from Kuibyshev, on the Volga, to the Belorussian city of Mozyr, with 
a northern branch to Poland and Eastern Germany and a southern branch to 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary, as well as a branch from Unecha (slightly before 
Mozyr) to a refinery at Polotsk and on to the Soviet Baltic coast. The total length 
of the system is 5,626 kilometers, and its annual throughput over 20,000,000 tons. 
At present, the capacity is being increased by laying a second pipe on the north 
and south branches and raising the number of pumping stations.?? Also of great 
military importance is the unified power system set up in 1960 and operated from 
a control center established in Prague in 1964, which helped to boost the exchange 
of electricity among the Warsaw Pact countries from 150,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
in 1960 to 8,500 million kilowatt-hours in 1967.28 According to Soviet sources, 
the location of industrial enterprises on Warsaw Pact territory is also planned 
with an eye on military needs and economic viability in the case of a war. Recently, 
work was started on the planning of industrial bases and communications 
facilities in the frontier regions between Hungary and Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Eastern Germany.?t 

The Warsaw Pact also came to be presented more and more as a military- 
political union of the Soviet-bloc countries. Sessions of the Pact’s highest organ 
—its Political Consultative Council—were convened more frequently—namely, 
from 1961 onwards once yearly as against once every two years until 1960. Since 





17 See Spychalski, op. cit. 

18 Cf. Richard F. Staar, The Communist Regimes in Eastern Europe, published by the Hoover In- 
stitution on War, Revolution and Peace, Stanford, Cal., 1967, p. 269. 

18 See the communiqué on the Twenty-Second Session of Comecon in Javestia, January 25, 1969. 

20 See, for example, Candidate of Economic Sciences P. Sokolov (ed.), Veyenno-skonomicheskiye 
soprosy » kurse politekonoms (Military-Economic Questions in a Course of Political Economy), Moscow, 
1968, p. 272. 

81 See, for example, Staar, op. eit., p. 269. 

22 For mote detailed information on this pipeline see International Affairs, Moscow, 1968, No. 10, 
pp. 120—214; Sokolov, op. cit., pp. 2671—68; and Kommunist Voorwzbennykb Sil, 1969, No. 2, p. 37. 

23 See the communiqué on the Twenty-Second Session of Comecon in Jzsestia, January 25, 1969. 

U Sokolov, op. sit., pp. 271—72. 
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` 1966, the resolutions and declarations of these meetings have been published in 
all countries of the Warsaw Pact. 

This change in Soviet policy regarding the Warsaw Pact was due to the 
following considerations. 

Firstly, the new Soviet military doctrine advanced by Khrushchev in 1960 in 
connection with the development of nuclear missiles called for a numerical 
reduction of land and air forces and a reliance,on the strategy of nuclear deterrence. 
At the same time, in order to preserve the military balance in respect of convent- 
ional .forces (as insisted upon by Soviet military leaders), it was decided to 
modernize the East European armies and integrate them more closely in the 
Warsaw Pact. This also accorded with the Kremlin’s aim of making the Pact a 
more plausible and effective instrument of foreign policy—in particular for 
applying pressure to the NATO countries. Secondly, there was the need to 
strengthen the Soviet bloc’s ideological and political unity. Closer military ties 
with the East European countries were regarded as a means of, firstly, stopping 
the trend toward polycentralism in these countries and, secondly, strengthening 
the USSR’s ideological and political positions vis-a-vis China. 


* 


After the removal of Khrushchev, the USSR continued its efforts to integrate 
the Warsaw Pact forces and preserve full military and political control over them. 
Here, fresh considerations came to play a role. 

Firstly, the accumulation of huge stocks of nuclear weapons in the USSR 
as well as in the USA led to a review of the military doctrines of both countries. 
A world nuclear war ceased to be regarded as a serious instrument of foreign 
policy. The strategic concept of “massive retaliation” was replaced by that of 
“flexible response,” which envisaged local military conflicts and controlled 
escalation. This meant that Eastern Europe once more became of immediate 
strategic importance for the USSR from the points of view of both defense and 
attack. Secondly, the growing polycentralism in Eastern Europe, which had also 
led to a certain erosion of the Warsaw Pact, required all possible political, economic 
and military countermeasutes. 

At first, Rumania was the most recalcitrant member of the Warsaw Pact. 
Beginning in 1965, she cut the period of compulsory military service from two 
years to one,25 succeeded in reducing the staff of the Soviet military mission in 
Bucharest from sixteen to three, 2® criticized the USSR’s dominating role in the 
Pact’s command structure and in the settlement of political and financial questions 
concerning the Pact,27 did not participate in joint Pact maneuvers in 1965, 1966 
and 1968, embarked upon an independent foreign policy, which included the 





% See, for example, Ths Miltary Balance 1965—1966, published by the Institute for Strategic Studies, 
London, 1965, pp. 2 and 7. 


28 Sec, for example, Staar, op. cit., p. 275. 
37 See, for example, Ths New York Times, May 17 and 29, 1966. 
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establishment of diplomatic relations with Western Germany, was not invited to 
attend the top-level Soviet-bloc conferences held in 1968 in Dresden (March 23), 
Moscow (May 8), Warsaw (July 14-15) and Bratislava (August 3), at which the 
fate of Czechoslovakia was sealed, and failed to extend the twenty-year military 
treaty of friendship and mutual assistance with the Soviet Union when it expired 
in 1968. As a result, Moscow was forced to recognize, albeit in veiled form, 
differences within the Pact and appeal openly for “the improvement of its organiz- 
ation”?8 and “the strengthening of its armed forces.”?® 


Then, at the beginning of 1968, Czechoslovakia started rapidly liberalizing 
her domestic and foreign policies and establishing democratic socialism. Although 
her political leaders assured Moscow of the country’s loyalty to the “socialist 
community,” there was open criticism in the highest military circles of Moscow’s 
hegemony in the Warsaw Pact. 30 


This open opposition on the part of Czechoslovakia and Rumania naturally 
posed a serious threat to the USSR’s position in Eastern Europe. First of all, 
it weakened the Soviet bloc’s ideological and political unity. Secondly, it provided 
an infectious example of nationalism and polycentralism for other countries in 
the bloc. And thirdly, it led to a considerable deterioration of the USSR’s strategic 
position in that Rumania’s behavior weakened the southern section of the Warsaw 
Pact area and Czechoslovakia’s the northern section (the “iron triangle” formed 
by Poland, Eastern Germany and Czechoslovakia), in particular interrupting the 
strategic zone created by the USSR on its western frontier. The Kremlin and 
its “orthodox” allies accordingly repeatedly emphasized Czechoslovakia’s 
importance for the security of the socialist community. After the invasion, in 
October 1968, Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko, for example, proclaimed 
before the United Nations: 


On more than one occasion, the Soviet Union and other socialist countries have 
warned those tempted to put pressure upon the socialist community and tear from 
it even just one link that we shall not tolerate this and shall not allow it to happen.3+ 


A contributor to International Affairs (the English-language edition of the 
Soviet journal Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn), K. Ivanov, wrote: 
It is sufficient to glance at the map of Europe to realize that a counterrevolution 


in Czechoslovakia would have brought about a change in the balance of forces on 
the continent in favor of imperialism which would have increased the danger of 





28 See, for example, speeches delivered by Leonid Brezhnev at a meeting of Soviet-Czechoslovak 
friendship on September 14, 1965 (Prarda, September 15, 1965) and at a plenary meeting of the Central 
Committee in the same month (Pravda, September 30, 1965). 

29 Such an appeal was made with reference to the situation in Czechoslovakia at the conference of 
Soviet-bloc leaders held in Dresden (Kramaya zvezda, March 26, 1968). 

30 See, for example, the report of a press conference given by Lieutenant-General Vaclav Prchlik, 
head of the Central Committee department for military affairs, and his deputy, Colonel Oskar Bizek, in 
Rudé pravé, Prague, July 16, 1968, quoted in East Europe: A Monthly Review of East European Affairs, 
New York, August 1968, pp. 63—64. 

31 Pravda, October 4, 1968, 
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war and created a serious threat to the foundation of European peace and intet- 
national security. 32 


The Polish Prime Minister, Jözef Cyrankiewicz, expressed himself similarly: 


Just look at the map: the departure of Czechoslovakia from the socialist camp 
would threaten the security not only of Poland but also of Eastern Germany and 
Hungary, and also have consequences for Bulgaria.?® 


Finally, Hermann Axen, a Candidate Member of the Politburo of the East 
German Socialist Unity Party (SED), succinctly put the Soviet-bloc case as 
follows: 


Czechoslovakia is not simply a state, but a socialist state, and not only a socialist 
state, but a member of the Watsaw Pact, and not only a member of the Warsaw 
Pact, but the southwesterly outpost of the community of socialist countries. 34 


The especial concern being shown by the Soviet leaders over consolidating 
the USSR’s power in Eastern Europe and strengthening her position in Europe 
as a whole is also bound up with their alarm over the political situation which 
has been developing on the Asian flank of their empire—namely, the growing 
threat posed by China, which in 1964 struck out on the road to becoming a 
nuclear power and began laying open claim to Outer Mongolia and territories 
in Soviet Central Asia and the Soviet Far East.35 Of late, Moscow has been 
reacting sensitively to any expansion of commercial ties between Peking and non- 
Communist countries, especially Western Germany, fearing a rapprochement 
between “revisionist” Peking and “revanchist” Bonn in particular and an 
encirclement from East and West in general.?® In a future confrontation with 
China, it is of vital importance for the Kremlin not to have its hands tied in 
Europe. 


* 


Thus, the USSR’s decision to occupy Czechoslovakia despite the negative 
reaction which it could be expected to produce even within the Communist 
movement indicates that the country’s political and military leaders are fairly 
unanimous in placing state and imperial interests above ideological ones. Talk of 
the “limited sovereignty of the socialist countries” and the “common interests 
of the socialist community” is really nothing more than a smoke screen to conceal 





32 International Affairs, 1968, No 10, p. 4. 
33 Trybuna ludu, Warsaw, September 1, 1968, quoted in Fast Europe, October 1968, pp. 63—64. 
4 Nenes Deutschland, East Berlin, October 13, 1968. 


35 See, for example, an editorial in Pravda, September 2, 1964, on a discussion between Mao Tse- 
tung and a group of Japanese journalists as well as on a statement by Chinese Premier Chou En-lai. 


36 See, for example, A. Ter-Grigoryan, “They Have Found One Another...,” Javestia, March 29, 
1968, and Ernst Genri, “Bonn—Peking? An Attraction of ‘Opposites,’ ” Literaturnaya gazeta, April 10, 
1968. 
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Moscow’s continued intention to retain at any price its hegemony in Eastern 
Europe as a vital element in its continental policy. 


Secondly, the maneuvers of Soviet ground, ait and sea forces and signals 
and service troops which preceded the invasion of Czechoslovakia, the largest 
of their kind to be held since World War II, as well as the strategic maneuvers 
held in the western part of the USSR in September 1967 under the code-name 
“Dnepr” (Dnieper) have demonstrated the high level of mobility, efficiency and 
staff work in the Soviet armed forces. They demonstrated an ability to mobilize 
rapidly men and matériel during the course of maneuvers (this was done during 
the rear services maneuvers in the summer of 1968), and to achieve a lightning 
transition from maneuvers to a ground and air attack against a particular state. 
In a talk given at Stuttgart on July 11, 1968, General Lyman Lemnitzer, the 
NATO Supreme Allied Commander in Europe, remarked in this connection: 


I don’t know what they [the Soviets] intend to do, but I know what they can 
do, and they can do a lot with only a short, or even no warning-time at all. I also 
know that this whole military potential exceeds by far that required for defense 
against the military potential of NATO.3? 


Thirdly, the Warsaw Pact is being employed by the Kremlin to apply political, 
economic, military and psychological pressure for the purpose of improving the 
USSR’s strategic position in Europe. Czechoslovakia was only one move in 
Moscow’s overall continental policy and strategy. 


Although the USSR certainly does not want an actual confrontation with 
NATO, it seeks to improve its military and political position vis-a-vis the Western 
alliance within the framework of the status quo. Here, the intervention in Czecho- 
slovakia gave the Kremlin definite strategic advantages, since it enabled the Soviet 
military presence in Eastern Europe to be increased by several divisions and to be 
more favorably relocated, particularly in respect to Western Germany, which was 
promptly put under political pressure (even extending to a threat of intervention) 
to abandon her policy of economic, cultural and diplomatic rapprochement with 
the countries of Eastern Europe. According to Moscow, “Bonn’s new policy 
toward the East” is nothing more than “political and economic sabotage,” a 
“strategy of peaceful penetration and quiet counterrevolution” designed to 
“soften up” the Soviet bloc and tear the East European countries away from the 
USSR.38 


Further, the possibility cannot be entirely excluded of a Soviet military 
intervention in Rumania, who despite being a member of the Warsaw Pact 





37 As quoted by General Graf von Kielmansegg, Die Welt, Hamburg, August 24, 1968, and re- 
produced in translation by Swrssa/, published by the Institute for Strategic Studies, London, 1968, 
No. 11, p. 358. 
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continues stubbornly to resist Moscow’s will. There is no doubt that Moscow 
could find a suitable excuse for doing so. Significant in this respect is the criticism 
leveled by the Soviet press during 1968 against the Rumanian government’s 
prewar policy, the journal Voprosy istorii, for example, publishing a series of 
articles condemning the reunification of Bessarabia with Rumania in 1918, 
Rumania’s role in suppressing the Communist uprising in Hungary in the follow- 
ing year, and the Rumanian government’s policy of “playing on two tables” in 
general.5® 


Soviet pressure is also being experienced by such countries caught between 
the Warsaw Pact and NATO as Yugoslavia, Austria, Albania and Finland, 
particularly after Czechoslovakia. Yugoslavia is reacting particularly sensitively, 
since she is well aware how much irritation is caused the leaders of the Soviet 
empire by the bold example which she set when she broke away from the Soviet 
bloc and began to pursue independent domestic and foreign policies. Although 
the possibility of a Soviet intervention in Yugoslavia may at present be ruled 
out, the Kremlin has a number of other weapons in its armory. It can, for example, 
exploit the conflicts between the nationalities living in this federal republic; 
it can support Bulgaria’s claims to Macedonia presently being openly discussed in 
that country’s press;4° bar the entry of Yugoslav goods into the Soviet bloc 
(approximately thirty percent of Yugoslavia’s foreign trade is done with the 
Warsaw Pact countries); isolate Yugoslavia,in the bloc of neutral countries by 
applying pressure to those of the latter which are economically dependent upon 
the USSR, in particular Egypt and India; put on a show of military might on 
Yugoslavia’s land frontiers and along her Adriatic seaboard; and support those 
conservative Yugoslav Party functionaries with a grudge against Marshal Tito 
who see an opportunity of returning to their positions of power as the result of 
an “ideological” rapprochement with the USSR.*! All such measures will doubtless 
prove particularly effective after the departure of Tito, whose authority and 
strength of personality are at present an important factor in securing Yugoslavia’s 
unity and independence. 


As for Albania, on September 13, 1968, i.e., only three weeks after the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia, she renounced her membership of the Warsaw 
Pact, which had anyway been merely nominal, declaring that there existed Soviet 
plans for a possible invasion of Albania vig Austria and Yugoslavia. Albania also 
hastened to secure guarantees from China, which took the form of promises to 
render economic assistance (for example, in the construction of an iron and 





3 N. Lebedev, “The ‘Iron Guard,’ Charles II and Hitler: From the History of Rumanian Fascism 
and the Rumanian Monarchy and the Latter’s ‘Game on Two Tables,” Voprosy istorii, 1968, Nos. 6, 
8 and 9, and V. Vinogradov, “Rumania in International Affairs from November 1917 to November 
1918,” ibid., 1968, No. 10. (See also Bulletin, 1968, No. 11, pp. 53—54.) 


40 See, for example, East Exrope, August 1968, pp. 4-5. 
*1 See, for example, an article by renegade Yugoslav Communist Milovan Djilas published in 
The Times, London, in October 1968. (Published in translation in Dis Welt, October 14, 1968.) 
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nickel combine, an oil refinery and a hydroelectric power station), station medium- 
range rockets and troops on Albanian territory, and generally come to Albania’s 
aid in the case of Soviet aggression. 43 


Moscow has also begun to pay especial attention to Austria. Presently, the 
Soviet press is publishing material on that country’s past and present, as well as 
warnings against entering into unduly close economic and political ties with 
Western Germany, who is accused of preparing a “quiet economic Anschluss” 
and aiming at diverting Austria from her policy of neutrality and transforming 
her into an “Alpine fortress,” 43 

The USSR is also systematically building up her strategic position in the 
Mediterranean. Beginning with 1964, and especially in 1967, the Soviet naval 
presence in the Mediterranean was constantly strengthened both quantitatively 
and qualitatively and also as regards operational range and number of bases. 
Special landing vessels of the “Alligator” and “Polnochny” types made their 
appearance, as well as marines and the first Soviet helicopter carrier, the “Moskva,” 
which can be used for landing operations as well as submarine chasing. It is 
quite possible that a special permanent command will be set up for the Soviet 
Mediterranean Fleet. 

The USSR justifies its political interest and military presence in the Medi- 
terranean by arguing that, as a Black Sea state, it is also a Mediterranean state 
with close historical, geographical, economic and political ties with the European, 
African and Asian peoples living in this area.44 According to the Soviet press, 
the Kremlin’s specific aims are to enhance opportunities for “defending” the 
Soviet bloc in general and the USSR’s southern frontiers in particular; to create 
a counterweight to the US Sixth Fleet and hamper its operations; to put on a 
show of force; and to exert greater political influence on the Mediterranean 
countries.45 Indeed, the showing of the Soviet flag in the Mediterranean is 
directed above all at strengthening the Soviet position in the Arab countries, 
which is important not only in itself but from the point of view of controlling 
the African and Indian Ocean sea routes. The Soviet presence further serves to 
exert pressure from the south on the Balkan peninsula, which has always been 
an area of great strategic importance for Moscow. The naval build-up on both 
sides of the Bosporus and Dardanelles is doubtless part of a campaign on the part 
of the USSR to alter Turkey’s political course in her favor (the Soviet Union has 
been activating her political and diplomatic relations with this NATO country 
and supporting Turkey’s claims to Cyprus). Finally, the Soviet presence in the 





42 Der Spiegel, Hamburg, 1969, No. 1—2, p. 68. . 

43 See, for example, N. Polyanov, “Austria Past and Present,” Jzsestia, November 12, 1968. 

t See, for example, articles by V, Yermakov in Pravda, November 27, 1968, and (Naval) Captain 
N. Nikolayev in Morsko: sborntk, 1969, No. 2, p. 30. 

45 See, for example, articles by L. Kolosov in [zvestia, November 12, 1968, Vice-Admiral N. Smirnov 
in Kramaya xeexda, November 12, 1968, V. Yermakov in Pravda, November 27, 1968, V. Kudryavtsev 
in Pravda, December 2, 1968, and K. Roshchin ın International Affairs, 1969, No. 2, p. 37. (On the whole 
of this subject, see also Petr Kruzhin, “The Soviet Fleet in the Mediterranean,” Bulletin, 1969, No. 2.) 
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Mediterranean may also produce an effect on such countries as Spain, on whose 
territory US naval and air bases are located. 


‘The Kremlin has also recently been becoming more active around Scandinavia. 
In July 1968, for example, the Soviet Northern and Baltic Fleets and the Polish 
and East German navies took part under the command of the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Soviet Navy, Admiral of the Fleet of the Soviet Union S. G. Gorsh- 
kov, in Warsaw Pact staff maneuvers in the North Atlantic and the Baltic, Nor- 
wegian and Barents Seas under the code name “Sever” (North), which were the 
largest of their kind since World War H. Soviet naval vessels began to appear 
with increasing frequency in the North Atlantic and off the Scandinavian coast. 
At the same time, a campaign is in progress against the economic and political 
rapprochement between Scandinavia and Western Europe. In tendentious articles 
and commentaries in the Soviet press, it is being alleged that, for example, 
Western Germany is slowly but surely effecting a “creeping occupation” of 
Scandinavia politically, economically and militarily, becoming more and more 
closely associated with the reactivated US strategy in Northern Europe, and 
showing little aversion to the revival of old contacts between “German revanch- 
ists” and certain Finnish circles, and that “short-sighted politicians” in Oslo and 
Copenhagen are trying to prove that “West German militarism” constitutes no 
danger to Scandinavia at all.4? In an article with the significant title “An Alarming 
Spring in Northern Europe,” for example, it is maintained that West German and 
US monopolies are trying to exploit the attempts of the Scandinavian countries 
to form an economic and military-political union in order to bind Sweden and 
even Finland to NATO and strengthen NATO’s position in Denmark and 
Norway. 48 

Although the USSR does not object to economic integration of the Scandi- 
navian countries provided it is confined to the Nordic Committee for Economic 
Cooperation (Nordec), it opposes the formation of a Nordic defense alliance. The 
Soviet position on this was clearly put by Colonel-General N. Lomov, one of the 
USSR’s leading military analysts, in a speech delivered at a higher military school 
in Stockholm on May 19, 1967. He said: 


The Soviet Union and other countries in the socialist camp would like to see 
Northern Europe neutral in respect to existing military-political groupings in 
Europe. The existence of a neutral strategic flank means, besides a number of 
advantages for the North European countries themselves, fewer grounds for the 
appearance of possible nidi of conflict, and promotes the relaxation of tension, 
thereby reducing the danger of a spread of nuclear weapons to new areas. 49 


Soviet strategists cherish the hope that, one day, Denmark and Norway 
will leave NATO. Moscow is also applying pressure to Finland to prevent her 


48 See the article by Rear Admiral A. Sorokin in Morskoi sbornik, 1968, No. 11, pp. 21—25. 

«7 See, for example, Y. Goloshubov, “Drang nach Norden,” Ixeestia, October 8, 1968. 

48 Y. Kuznetsov, “An Alarming Spring in Northern Europe,” Prasda, March 13, 1969. 

49 As quoted in an article by Swedish Lieutenant-Colonel Jan Wickbom entitled “Nordische Sicher- 
heitspolitik” published in Webrkunde, Munich, 1968, No. 11, p. 580. 
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from broadening her relations with Western countries or making attempts to 
become integrated with her Scandinavian neighbors. Accordingly, there has 
been considerable diplomatic activity between the two countries in recent months, 
and sharp warnings in the Soviet press.5° It is even possible that Finland is being 
used to blackmail Denmark and Norway into leaving NATO in exchange for 
Finnish participation in a neutral alliance of North European countries. 





50 See, for example, articles in Prasda, February 7, 1969 (by “An Observer”), and February 9, 1969 
(by V. Korionoy). 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Patriarch Aleksii (1877—1970) 


On April 17, 1970, the death occurred of Aleksii (Simansky), Patriarch of 
Moscow and All Russia, at the age of ninety-two. 


Sergei Vladimirovich Simansky was born on October 27, 1877, into an 
aristocratic Russian family in Moscow. His grandfather was a senator under 
Nicholas I, and his father Chamberlain of the Imperial Court, Procurator and 
Administrator of the Moscow Synodal Bureau. Sergei Simansky was educated 
at the Tsarevich Nicholas Lycée. In 1899, he graduated from the University of 
Moscow as a Candidate of International Law. The following year, he entered the 
Moscow Theological Academy and in 1902, while still a second-year student, 
he took monastic orders, assuming the name of Aleksii. Now also a deacon, he 
found himself on the threshold of a brilliant ecclesiastical career, facilitated in 
part by his father’s high position. In 1903, he was ordained priest. On graduating 
from the Academy with the degree of Candidate of Theology, he was appointed 
inspector of the Theological Seminary at Pskov. In 1906, he became Rector of the 
Theological Seminary at Tula, with the title of Archimandrite, and in 1911 Rector 
of the Novgorod Seminary and Father Superior of the Monastery of St. Anthony 
in the same city. 


Two years later, during the visit to Russia of Gregory IV, Patriarch of 
Antioch, Aleksii was consecrated by him Bishop of Tikhvin and suffragan of the 
Novgorod Eparchy (Diocese). At this early stage, the young bishop, a true son 
of his time and of the social mien from which he sprang, was, according to the 
evidence of his contemporaries, a champion of the traditional Russian principles 
of “Orthodoxy, Autocracy and Nationality” who was incapable of imagining 
his Church deprived of the patronage of the monarch and the entire political 
regime. 

Aleksii remained in this office after the establishment of the Soviet regime. 
In February 1921, together with Arsenii (Stadnitsky), Metropolitan of Novgorod, 
and members of the diocesan council, he was given a suspended sentence of 
five years’ imprisonment for violating the decree of January 21, 1918, on the 
separation of Church and State and of schools from the Church. Later the same 
year, it transpired that, on instructions from the diocesan authorities, he had 
carried out a secret inspection of relics contained in the churches of Novgorod, 
in accordance with a “secret circular” issued by Patriarch Tikhon requiring that, 
so far as possible, such inspections should be made before the shrines were opened 
by representatives of the secular authorities with a view to the “liquidation of 
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relics.” 1 Aleksii was again brought to trial, but justified himself by his subordinate 
position in the diocese.® 

At the end of 1921, he became Bishop of Yamburg and suffragan of the diocese 
of Petrograd.? Here, among all the difficulties arising from the schism in the 
Church that had occurred on the question of relations with the secular authorities, 
Aleksii tried to defend the Church in his district from becoming subordinated 
‘to the self-styled “Supreme Ecclesiastical Administration,” a body set up by the 
` so-called “renewalist” (obnovlenchesky) movement which enjoyed the confidence 
of the Soviet authorities. The methods he used were devious and smacked of 
compromise. In the hope of placating the “renewalists” and so saving the life of 
his diocesan, Metropolitan Veniamin (Kazansky), who had been arrested as a 
result of their denunciations, he reinstated in 1922 the “renewalist” clergy whom, 
as initiators of the schism, Veniamin had banned. Avoiding the necessity of 
submitting to the “Supreme Administration,” he strengthened the opposition 
within the Church and, in September of the same year, petitioned the Petrograd 
City Soviet for recognition as an autocephalous body of the group known as the 
“Church of Petrograd.” In the document submitted on this occasion, he assured 
the authorities of his unreserved recognition of the Soviet regime and of the 
social justice of the October Revolution, and condemned the council of émigré 
Russian bishops held at Sremski Karlovci in November— December 1921.4 
Nevertheless, as a result of the renewed fortunes of the “Supreme Administra- 
tion,” his organization of an independent group within the Church led to his 
being exiled for three years to Semipalatinsk. On hearing of the execution of 
Metropolitan Veniamin, he is said to, have repented of the compromises he had 
made. 

Nevertheless, on returning from exile, he showed himself determined to 
follow the road of collaborating with the secular authorities, seeing in this the 
only possibility of saving the Russian Church under the new circumstances. 
This decision earned him, not only his return to his former see, but the granting 
of more extensive rights than he had enjoyed before his exile. 

In 1927, now Archbishop of Novgorod, he became a member of the Pro- 
visional Synod formed by Metropolitan Sergii (Stragorodsky) after the latter 
had accepted the Soviet government’s conditions for recognizing the Russian 
Orthodox Church. These conditions had been firmly rejected by the late Patriarch 
Tikhon and his legitimate successors for fear, of subjecting the Church once more 





1 See the “Circular of the People’s Commissariat of Justice to Provincial Executive Committees 
on the Liquidation of Relics” of August 28, 1920, in Resohutsiya 1 tserkov, 1921, No. 6-9, pp. 124—25. 

2 Ibid., p. 73. 

3 See Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkbii, 1952, No. 3, pp. 5—28. 


4 See G. Grabbe, Pranda o Russkoi Tserkvi na Rodine ı za rubezhom. Po povodu knigi prof. S. V. Troit- 
skogo “O nepravde Karlovatskogo raskola” (The Truth About the Russian Church in the Homeland and 
Abroad: Concerning Prof. S. V. Troitsky’s Book “On the Iniquity of the Karlovci Schism”), Jordanville, 
N.Y., 1961, pp. 58-60; and Nosy zbarnal, No. 88, New York, 1967, pp. 14446 and 160—63. 


5 Nopy zburnal, No. 88, p. 163. 
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to the secular authorities, which now—in contrast to the pre-Revolutionary 
regime—were militantly atheistic.* The early years of the ‘ ‘Sergian” periód were 
marked by the appearance of a new schism: the authority of the officially- 
recognized Church was rejected by bishops, clergy and laity who found it impos- 
sible to identify the interests of the Soviet regime with those of the Church, 
with the result that they were persecuted by the joint'efforts of the secular author- 
ities and the official ecclesiastical hierarchy. From this moment on, the official ` 
hierarchy saw in the champions of religious independence political opponents of 
the Soviet regime.’ 


By 1932, Aleksii, still at Novgorod, had risen to the rank of Metropolitan, 
and a year later was translated to the see of Leningrad, a position in which he 
gained great administrative experience. This became particularly evident during 
the siege of Leningrad in World War II (1941-45), when, like Sergii, he helped 
to create the “moral climate for victory” through his appeals and other actions 
designed to stir the people’s patriotism via their religious feelings (in particular, 
their tendency to identify the Russian Orthodox Church with their country). 
- He sent messages of greeting to Stalin, and published the latter’s telegrams sent 
in reply. By some twenty-two appeals to the faithful, he raised during this period 
over three million rubles for the war effort, apart from valuables and other goods, 
and a further five hundred thousand rubles for the formation of a tank column 
named after Dimitry Donskoi.® 


With the restoration of the Patriarchate in 1943 and the election of Sergii 
as Patriarch of Moscow and All Russia,® Aleksii became his closest collaborator, 
and when Sergii died on May 15, 1944, Aleksii was made “guardian,” or pro- 
visional incumbent, of the patriarchal see. Five days later, he sent a letter to 
Stalin assuring him of the deceased Sergii’s love and devotion for the “wise and 


8 V. Vinogradov, O nekotorykb vazbneishikb momeniakh poslednego perioda zbizni ı deyatelnosti Pairtarkba 
Tikbona (1923—1925) (po lichaym vospominamyam) (Certain Particularly Important Aspects of the Final 
Period of Patriarch Tikhon’s Life and Career, 1923—25; Based on Personal Reminiscences), Munich, 
1959, pp. 15—17; and M. Polsky, Kanonicheskoye poloaheniye vysshes iserkovnoi viasti » SSSR 1 za granitset 
(The Canonical Position of the Supreme Ecclesiastical Authority in the USSR and Abroad), Jordanville, 
N.Y., 1948, pp. 17—34. 
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A Critique of M. Polsky’s Book “The Canonical Position of the Supreme Ecclesiastical Authority in the 

USSR and Abroad”), Editions de lExarchat Patriarcal Russe en Europe Occidentale, Paris, 1960, 

p. 45; Grabbe, op. cst., pp. 61—73 and 74—93; and Russkaya Pravoslarnaya Tserkov v SSSR. Sbornik (The 

Russian Orthodox Church in the USSR- A Symposium), published by the Central Union of Political 
Émigrés [from the USSR], Munich, 1962, pp. 40-47. 


8 Russkaya Pravoslasnaya Tserkoo ı Velikaya otechestvennaya voima. Sbornik dokumentov (The Russian 
Orthodox Church and the Great Patriotic War: Collected Documents), published by the Moscow 
Patriarchate, Moscow, n.d., passim; and Patriarkb Sergii ı yego dukhosnoye nasledstso (Patriarch Sergti and 
his Spiritual Heritage), Moscow, 1947, pp 292—95. 


® The significance for the Soviet government, particularly for its foreign policy, of the decision to 
restore the Russian Patriarchate was frankly stated in the Soviet journal Vossa 1 rabochy klass, 1943, 
No. 13. See also Grabbe, of. cst., pp. 131—33. 
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Divinely-appointed leader” and promising to remain true to the canonical and 
political principles of his predecessor. He likewise declared his love for and 
gratitude to Stalin and promised to be loyal to the Soviet government and 
cooperate fully with the Council for the Affairs of the Russian Orthodox Church 
(the body set up under the Council of Ministers to exercise control over 
ecclesiastical affairs).1° 

On February 2, 1945, at a Council of the Russian Orthodox Church held in 
Moscow, Metropolitan Aleksii was elected Patriarch. The procedure for the 
election of a Patriarch laid down on August 13, 1918, by the Council of 1917—18 
was by no means adhered to,!! and it was obvious that the Soviet government 
was interested in Aleksii’s candidature.!? 


As he had promised, Aleksii remained true to the principles of Soviet domestic 
and foreign policy. He visited Damascus, Teheran, Beirut, Jerusalem, Alexandria, 
Athens and Constantinople, and on several occasions was in both Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria, where he had helped, by means of missives despatched during the war, 
to promote the pro-Soviet and partisan movements.!3 The Patriarch’s activities 
were characterized throughout by a sincere desire to maintain the best relations 
with the Soviet government: this desire was evinced in all his published letters 
and speeches,!4 and symbolized in the threefold kiss of greeting he exchanged 
with the chairman of the Council for the Affairs of the Russian Orthodox Church. 
He was convinced of the possibility of such relations inasmuch as the Soviet 
government was anxious to rehabilitate the country’s economy destroyed during 
the war and for this purpose needed the authority and support of the Church. 
As a result, the influence and prosperity of the Church grew considerably. The 
Bolshevik persecutions before the war had reduced the number of Orthodox 
places of worship to something over four thousand; by 1958, their number 
had risen to twenty thousand, restored and newly equipped. There were also 
seventy-three dioceses. Before the war, there were no monasteries left; by 1958, 
sixty-nine had been reopened. The number of priests was growing constantly, 
reaching thirty-five thousand in this year. Similarly, two theological academies 
and eight seminaries had by this time been re-established.15 Obviously, the 
number of these theological schools was inadequate for the Church’s needs, and 





10 Patriarkh Sergi... ., pp. 134-36. 

11 See Archbishop Yermogen’s “Historico-Canonical and Juridical Note on the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the Restoration of the Patriarchate,” in Vestatk russkogo studencheskogo kbristianskogo drizbeniya, No. 86, 
Paris, 1967, pp. 66—80. 

12 See Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkbit, 1945, No. 5, pp. 25—26. 

13 Russkaya Pravoslavnaya Tserkov » SSSR.. , p. 61; and Patriarkh Sergii. .., pp. 297—99. 

14 See Patriarch Aleksii, S/ova, rechi poslanıya...(etc.) (Sayings, Speeches, Missives.. [etc.}), Vol. I 
(1941—48), Moscow, 1948, and Vol. II (1948-54), Moscow, 1954; Zharnal Moskovskos Patriarkhii for 
the entire war and postwar period; Patriarkb Sergis.. , p. 330. 

15 Russkaya Pravoslarnaya Tserkov. Ustroistso, polozbentye, deyatelnost (The Russian Orthodox Church: 
Organization, Status and Activities), published by the Moscow Patriarchate, Moscow, 1958, pp. 76, 
83 and 109—10; and D. Konstantinov [Rev. Dimitry Konstantinow], Gonimaya Tserkos. Russkaya 
Pravoslasnaya Tserkov p SSSR (The Persecuted Church. The Russian Orthodox Church in the USSR), 
New York, 1967, pp. 39—40. 
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the entire hierarchy was exploited by the secular authorities for their political 
purposes,!® but what did such exploitation signify in comparison with the 
newly-opened prospect of developing the work of the Church? During this 
period, the Patriarch displayed a remarkable degree of energy: he did much to 
improve teaching at the theological academies and seminaries and on short 
courses of instruction,!” took a personal interest in the standard of services, 
including liturgical singing, and supported and encouraged some of the most 
zealous bishops in their pastoral work.18 


By 1959, however, it had become obvious that the Church’s remarkable 
recovery was beginning to disturb the secular authorities, the champions of 
atheism, and their policy toward the Church began to show a decided change. 
The first signs appeared of a new wave of religious persecution, to which Metro- 
politan Nikolai (Yarushevich) of Krutitsa and Kolomna referred in a sermon 
when he spoke of “storm clouds advancing upon the Church.” The Patriarch and 
his entourage attempted to stem the wave of persecution. Much attention was 
attracted by the address he delivered at a Soviet conference on behalf of disar- 
mament, held in Moscow on February 15—16, 1960, in which he spoke of the 
part played by the Church in the emergence of the Russian state and the establish- 
ment of its political and ethical regime, of the political support rendered by the 
Patriarchate during the recent war and of its collaboration in the Soviet campaign 
“in defense of peace.” In conclusion, he affirmed that this same Church was now 
being subjected once more to attack.!? A further act of courage was the decision 
adopted by the Patriarch and Synod to unfrock and excommunicate “renegade 
Orthodox priests” and to “exclude from the Church” members of the laity who 
had “publicly diffamed God’s name,” 20 


This proved to be the last act of determined opposition by the Patriarch to the 
atheistic onroads of the secular authorities. It was followed by the replacement of 
G. Karpov by V. Kuroyedov as chairman of the Council for the Affairs of the 
Russian Orthodox Church, an event which opened a new stage in the attitude 
of the Party to religious denominations in the USSR. The administration of the 
Patriarchate began to be infiltrated by young bishops who made a lightning 
career. Metropolitan Nikolai, removed from all his posts, including that of 
chairman of the Department for Foreign Ecclesiastical Relations of the Moscow 





16 Patriarch Aleksii, op. cst, Vol. II, pp. 132—55 and 169—79, and Vol. IH (1954-57), Moscow, 
1957, pp. 83—89; and Konferentsiya vsekh tserkve: + relignoznykb obyedtinenis » SSSR, posvyashchenmaya voprosu 
zashehity mira (Conference of All Churches and Religious Denominations in the USSR Devoted to the 
Question of the Defense of Peace), published by the Moscow Patriarchate, Moscow, [1952,] passim. 
Among the many political utterances of the Patriarch, see in particular his Message on the occasion of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the October Revolution, Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkbts, 1967, No. 11, pp. 1—4. 

17 Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkbit, 1946, No. 10, p. 28; 1952, No. 3, p. 14; 1954, No. 9, pp. 71—73; 
and 1955, No. 6, pp. 8—12. 

18 Vestntk russkogo sindencheskogo kbristianskogo dvizhsniya, No. 87-88, 1968, p. 11. 

19 Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkbit, 1960, No. 3, pp. 33—35. 

20 Tbid., 1960, No. 2, p. 27. 
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Patriarchate, died suddenly in highly mysterious circumstances which have still 
not been clarified.?! 


_ From this point on, Aleksii was no more than a figurehead, the impersonal 
head of the Patriarchate, complying with all the demands imposed upon him in 
the sphere of ecclesiastical politics, both within and without the USSR. His 
motive, it would appear, was a desire to “save what could be saved.” In 1961, 
at the request of Kuroyedov’s department, he summoned an assembly of bishops, 
whose decisions were obviously injurious to the Church’s interests.** The best 
of the bishops and clergy were removed from their diocesan or parochial duties. 
Written complaints addressed to the Patriarchate and even personal petitions 
from those seeking the intervention of the Patriarch on behalf of local churches 
subjected to persecution failed to provoke any positive reaction. The open letter 
in which the two Moscow priests Eshlimen and Yakunin formulated in worthy 
fashion some of the Church’s most burning problems in the USSR (1965)?3 
provoked from the Patriarchate an entirely negative response: they were 
banned from exercising priestly functions without having their complaints 
examined in the canonical fashion. In response to their appeal, an order of the 
Patriarch was distributed among the dioceses: this was in effect based solely on a 
demand for ecclesiastical discipline, and could satisfy no one. At the demand of 
the Council for the Affairs of the Russian Orthodox Church, the Patriarch ordered 
the retirement of the well-known Metropolitan Manuil (Lemeshevsky), who died 
on August 12, 1968,24 and Archbishop Yermogen (Golubev), now in retirement 
at the monastery of Zhirovitsy (Belorussia), whose services to the Church have 
been tremendous. In reply to numerous appeals to the Patriarch, Archbishop 
Yermogen received a Patriarchal resolution, signed by the ecclesiastic in charge 
of the affairs of the Patriarchate, Metropolitan Aleksii (Ridiger), in which there 
was a distinct note of insolence via-d-vis the aged archbishop.?5 


In contrast, the two priests Eshlimen and Yakunin found a sympathetic 
response among the masses of believers who, like them, had found the Patriarch 
deaf to their appeals.2® One would like to believe, as A. E. Levitin (Krasnov) 





21 See I. Swan, “The Disappearance of Metropolitan Nikola,” Bulletin, 1961, No. 5. 

32 A. A. Bogolepov, Pravoslasnaya Tserkov v Sovetskom Soyuze (The Orthodox Church in the Soviet 
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writes in his letter to Pope Paul VI,?? that the Patriarch, isolated by his entourage, 
was unaware in detail of what was going on among the rank and file of Orthodox 
believers. 

* 


“Our Church is seriously and dangerously sick”: this was the judgement of 
the two priests Eshlimen and Yakunin. To this may be added the comment of 
another priest in the USSR, S. Zheludkov: “Today, the Russian Church is 
outwardly represented by an almost exclusively ‘feminine’ type of religiosity.” 
Churches in the USSR are filled primarily with women, whose one desire is to 
take some part in the ritual. In a brochure distributed unofficially in the USSR 
under the title “Why I Too Am a Christian,” Zheludkov complains that the 
Orthodox Church today fails to satisfy “us men.’’28 


Krasnov has written much about “the sick Church,” laying the blame upon 
the Church’s leaders. His views are borne out by the fact that during the last 
decade the number of Orthodox places of worship has been forcibly reduced 
from about twenty thousand to something between six and seven thousand, and 
the number of theological schools to two academies and only three seminaries; 
the number of monasteries has also been severely reduced.*® Krasnov’s views 
are also borne out by the growth of anti-Patriarchal and sectarian groups in the 
USSR, which, featless of the consequences, protest against limitations of religious 
freedom and demand a solution of their difficulties—in particular, the granting, 
in “the country of socialism,” of equal status to the preachers of atheism and the 
preachers of religion. In the country’s prisons and labor camps, there are innumer- 
able fighters for religious freedom, who come from atheistic or agnostic as well 
as from former Orthodox families. In connection with Zheludkov’s complaint, 
it is noteworthy that they are also for the most part men (this is evident from lists 
of names received from the USSR).®° Does this not speak for the existence of a 
< “masculine” type of religiosity also? 

As will have become evident from our brief outline of Patriarch Aleksii’s 
career, it has been the task of the Moscow Patriarchate in recent years to suppress 
protests within the Church by instising upon ecclesiastical discipline, to enhance 
the prestige and influence of the Moscow Patriarchate in the free world and to 
promote Soviet propaganda, thus implicitly (also, it must be stressed, explicitly) 
denying the existence of a crisis within the Orthodox Church in Russia. 

Nevertheless, it is not our wish to reproach the late Patriarch. In his heart 


of hearts, he assuredly suffered from his inability to be a fitting helmsman of the 
ship entrusted to him as a bishop of the Church. We would prefer to believe 





27 The complete Russian text is published in Religiya i ateizm # SSSR..., 1970, No. 3, p. 15. 


28 S, Zheludkov, Pochems i ya kbristianin? (Why I Too Am a Christian), published by Posev, 
Frankfort-on-Main, 1970, pp. 6—7. 


3 For details and sources, see Religiya i ateizm » SSSR..., 1968, No. 5, pp. 1—9. 
30 Ibid., 1968, No. 5, pp. 3—4. 
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that he did no more than append his signature to all the documents issued by the 
Russian Orthodox Church which, in effect, compromised that Church’s name and 
interests.®! In this brief outline of his career, it remains to be pointed out that 
Patriarch Aleksii’s political services to the Communist regime were highly 
valued by the Soviet government, which regularly sent him messages of greeting 
on all the important anniversaries marking his long career and awarded him 
many Soviet orders and medals, including four awards of the “Order of the Red 
Banner of Labor.” 
* 


Patriarch Aleksii, the last of the bishops to have been consecrated in pre- 
Revolutionary Russia, now faces his Creator and will have to face the judgement 
of history. We would therefore like to say in his defense that he lacked that 
apostolic spirit that would have given him the wisdom and strength to lead his 
Church in a time which was far more difficult than that of the early Christians. 
Instead, he yielded to the temptation to “save” the Church by purely human 
means, to compromise with Machiavellian principles which the true Christian 
spirit can never accept. 

Nadezhda Teodorovich 


The Arts 


Science Fiction: A Discussion in the Soviet Press 


From September 1969 to March 1970, Literaturnaya gazeta featured a dis- 
cussion of science fiction in the USSR under the title “Fantastic Literature.” 
Altogether, forty-one contributions were published.! 

For yeats now, science fiction has been a controversial topic in the USSR, 
which is understandable in view of the role played by literature in Soviet society. 
The importance of this genre lies in the fact that it gives Soviet readers a picture 
of the world that man may be living in in fifty, a hundred, or even more years’ 
time. 





31 Here we have in mind his condemnation of social evils only beyond the borders of the Soviet 
Union and many other acts in support of Soviet policy, e.g., his letters to the Eastern Patriarchs con- 
demning their support for the bishops of the Russian Orthodox Church abroad, and to the United 
Nations expressing approval of the occupation of Czechoslovakia by troops of the Wareaw Pact in 1968 
(Zhurnal Moskosskoi Patriarkbii, 1968, No. 3, pp. 1—3, and No. 10, pp. 1—2). 


1 See Literaturnaya gazeta, September 3, 1969-—March 4, 1970. 
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A noteworthy feature of the discussion in Literaturnaya gazeta was that no 
Party theoreticians, hardly any literary critics and few writers took part. Instead, 
the participants were scientists of various disciplines (sociology, philology, 
economics, agriculture, natural science, technology), teachers, students, engineers, 
cosmonauts, workers and representatives of other professions. The forty-one 
contributions aired a wide range of opinions on the opportunities and tasks of 
belles lettres in relation to science. In spite of some differences on the question 
what the main function of science fiction is, the critics expressed their views more 
ot less clearly and in greater or lesser detail on four problems typical of Commun- 
ist literary appreciation: (1) the importance of science fiction, as regards both 
quantity and quality, for the Soviet reader; (2) its tasks and function; and (3) its 
themes, content and form. Hence (4) the need for thoroughgoing research into 
the question of science fiction. 


On the first point, the view was expressed, directly or indirectly, that science 
fiction plays an important part in Soviet society, since works of this genre are very 
popular and have a relatively high circulation in the USSR. One contributor 
maintained that “according to statistics” (unfortunately, the source is not named) 
every fourth worker, student or engineer in the Soviet Union today reads science 
fiction. Every year, the publishing houses bring out about a hundred titles of 
Soviet “fantastic literature” and about fifty foreign titles (especially American, 
English and Japanese), while circulation in the Soviet Union reaches annually 
the considerable figure of three million copies in the Russian language alone.? 


The critics gave mostly subjective reasons for the popularity of Soviet and 
foreign science fiction: some found amusement and entertainment in it, while 
others mostly sought scientific information on the present and future in a fan- 
tastic form. The writers themselves (Vadim Shefner, Vladimir Nemtsov, Gennady 
Gor, the Pole Stanislaw Lem, the Strugatsky brothers) were convinced that 
science fiction has primarily an instructive and educational function. 


On the second point, it may be said that this function was widely accepted and 
considered necessary. By giving a picture of the future, it was held, this literature 
helps man toward a real understanding and correct analysis of the processes of 
social development in the present. Described as a “guide for man,” science 
fiction, it was claimed, does not portray utopias, does not lead the reader away 
from reality into the past or into a world of pure fantasy, but, in accordance with 
the laws of Marxism-Leninism and the latest scientific and technological knowl- 
edge, gives a picture of the world at a stage of development which today exists 
only in its beginnings. On the question how particular works can resolve this 
task opinions differed, and the judgement on particular works differed correspond- 
ingly. 

There was a fundamental division of opinion on the question which phenom- 
ena of the present should be shown as having reached a further stage of develop- 
ment in the picture of the future: the positive—e.g., the “new man” of Communist 





2 Ibid., October 15, 1969, 


society at a higher stage of development, man as ruler of the cosmos and tech- 
nology—or the negative aspects—e.g., man threatened by technology, bureauc-. 
racy, fascism or the manufacture of atomic, bacteriological and chemical weapons 
in countries of the West. "Those works which paint | a N ener picture of the 
future of mankind were given the name “warning” or “preventive literature” 
(predupreditelnaya literatura) by some critics and were edel both’ useful and 
. necessary, but were rejected by others. In this respect, some works by Ivan 
A. Yefremov and the Strugatsky brothers were extremely controversial. 


Other criteria were theme, content and form. Here, the differing opinions , 
held by some critics may be attributed to their professions and to the various 
needs of these professions. Here are a few examples: Nikolai Fedorenko, director 
of the Central Institute for Economics and Mathematics of the Academy of 
Sciences, wrote that, he read science fiction for pleasure as well as for “official 
reasons.” In this kind of literature, he often found visions of social, scientific 
and technological progress which have shown themselves to be useful when 
considered in the light of long-term forecasts and optimum planning. He values 
works in which the different ways of social development are credibly presented 
in accordance with the laws of Marxism-Leninism. 


Aleksei Leonov, cosmonaut and Hero of the Soviet Union, especially valued 
literature in which scientific and technological ideas are developed (e.g., Aleksei 
Tolstoi’s novel Engineer Garin’s Hyperboloid, originally written in 1925-26), and 
regretted that there is still too little written on such themes (e.g., a journey to 
Mars with a description of all the technical details).4 Zakhar I. Fainburg, a 
candidate of economic sciences and head of the Department of Scientific Com- 
munism at the Perm Polytechnical Institute, discussed the subject in considerable 
detail under the title “The Illusion of Simplicity.” Among other things, he 
championed the treatment of current socio-philosophical and psychological 
ideas instead of the more usual themes such as technology. As examples, he 
quoted the work of Yefremov, the Strugatsky brothers and Yemtsev and Parnov, 
among others.5 


On the other hand, Konstantin Borin, Hero of the Soviet Union, state 
prizewinner and candidate of agricultural sciences, declared his interest in science 
fiction dealing with purely social problems as well as in that containing purely 
scientific and technological ideas, but he would welcome it if Soviet writers 
dealt more than they had done up to now with the future of agricultural technol- 
ogy and with those people whose task it is to transform the nature of our planet.® 
Vladimir Nemtsov, science fiction writer, saw the main task as the representation 
of man as a being of flesh and blood and not a mere embodiment of ideas. Science 





3 Ibid., September 3, 1969, p. 4. 
4 Ibid. ` 
5 Thid., September 17, 1969. 

8 Thid, p. 4. 


fiction is a “literature of dreams” in the meaning Lenin er to the term when 
referring to Pisarev: 


If man were not able to dream, if he could not sometimes anticipate and see in 
his imagination a complete and finished picture of what is just beginning to form in 
‚his hands, I cannot imagine what other reason could induce him to begin and finish 
comprehensive and tiring work in art, science and practical life... .? 


Science fiction must show what men in a socialist society are today living and 
fighting for, i.e., the “new man,” whose future image can be shown as a develop- 
ment of all the admirable characteristics of contemporary man. Such a literary 
© -hero might well be a moral example for young readers. Nemtsov himself strove 
to portrary man of the future in his inner world, at work and in his daily life.® 
Igor V. Bestuzhev-Lada dealt more comprehensively than anyone else previously 
mentioned with existing material, with possible themes and with the essential 
tasks of Soviet science fiction.? The author is a doctor of historical sciences, 
director of the Department of Prognoses at the Institute of Specific Social 
Research of the Academy of Sciences. He enumerated some of the results of the 
scientific and technical revolution as they are described in newspapers and 
periodicals, and referred to them as a source of material for new works of science 
‘fiction. Most important of all was what he formulated as the tasks of science . 
fiction: form and content should be good and varied; artistic means should be 
used to disclose the “drama of ideas” brought about by today’s technological: 
revolution and its social consequences, and an attempt made to provide millions 
of readers with an easily assimilable picture of the development in science and 
technology and of man’s further conquest of the earth and the cosmos; due 
attention should be paid to the future man, of Communist society and the Com- 
munist education of the “new man”; and fantasy should be employed to show 
the lack of prospects for bourgeois society, the anti-humanism of the capitalist 
world and the certainty of its downfall, ` 


The criticism of ideas, themes, content and form of particular works in this 
genre was confined within the framework already mentioned. Judgements differed, 
of course, but the generally accepted criteria were above all social usefulness or 
harmfulness, the logic of the conclusions and the power of each book to convince. 


Almost all those participating in the discussion were critical of the fact that 
up to now Soviet literary criticism has occupied itself too little with science 
fiction as a special genre. There was, they said, a lack of categories and terms for 
the analysis and evaluation of this kind of literature. 


From the nature and range of the discussion, it is clear that in the USSR an 
attempt is once more being made to take in hand a branch of belles lettres which 





? Quoted shid., November 12, 1969, p. 5. 
8 Ibid, 
9 Thid., September 3, 1969, p. 4. 
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has developed separately and to some extent independently of control and which 
has acquired growing importance for the development of society. How or 
whether it will succeed is not yet clear, but the majority of the forty-one critical 
contributions show a common view which points to the future of science fiction 
and which was fairly clearly formulated by Dr. A. Belousov: “Without a genuinely 
Marxist intellectual penetration of the rapidly changing social reality, Soviet 
science fiction is impossible.” 1° 
Lily Daetz 





10 Thid., October 22, 1969, p. 6. 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


In this contribution, Dr. Daetz continues the review, begun by Mr. Gayev in our 
last issue, of specimens of Soviet literature published by the Soviet literary periodicals 
around the beginning of this year. 


The program of the Soviet literary periodicals for this year is marked, as was 
only to be expected, by two important anniversaries: Lenin’s hundredth birthday 
and the twenty-fifth anniversary of the victory over Germany in World War I. 
The innumerable contributions dedicated to Lenin illuminate and glorify every 
aspect of his life and work in every possible genre, from a “documentary short 
story” by Mashenka Blank (Neva, Leningrad, 1970, Nos. 1—2) about Lenin’s 
mother to apotheoses on Lenin’s immortality (cf. Saken Seifullin’s poem 
“Lenin! A Step for Those Lying in the Dust,” in Ywnost, 1970, No. 1, page 6) 
and on the Soviet conquest of the cosmos thanks to Lenin’s teachings (cf. Anatoly 
Akvilev’s “Ballad of the Heavens” (Neva, 1970, No. 1, pages 3-5). The 
portrayal of Lenin in belles lettres and his significance for Soviet literature have 
given occasion (as in the previous year) for many writers’ meetings in the Soviet 
Union (Literaturnaya gazeta, April 15, 1970). 


The treatment of the theme of war, however, is not confined to such a uniform 
approach. Of course, M. N. Alekseyev, chief editor of the periodical Moskva, 
speaking on the subject of contemporary Soviet prose at the Third Writers’ 
Congress of the RSFSR in March of this year, censured “some of our comrades” 
who defended “the truth of the trenches” in war literature and regarded this in 
opposition to the “truth of the command post” as well as those “heralds of some 
universal humanism” who question whether war can be at all justified—a view 
which was regarded as a serious violation of the Communist teaching of just and 
unjust wars—and referred to Gorky, who in 1929 spoke of the “inevitability of a 
mortal combat” and spoke of the “duty” to defend the Soviet Union if it was 
attacked. The speaker praised those standard works of Socialist Realism which 
appeared under Stalin during World War II and in the postwar period and based 
his criticism on the likelihood that deviations from the Party interpretation of the 
war would be exploited by the enemies of the Soviet Union (Literaturnaya gazeta, 
March 25, 1970, page 3). However, from the contributions on the theme of war 
it is evident that the representatives of “universal humanism” are numerous and 
frequently write from the point of view of a Soviet Communist. There are some 
works in which the latest principles of Soviet historiography are observed 
(especially the appreciation of Stalin’s services and the inevitability of the Soviet 
victory thanks to the high fighting morale of the troops and the Party discipline 
of the leaders: examples are part two of A. Chakovsky’s novel “The Blockade” 
(Znamya, 1970, Nos. 1-3), the stories “Before the Attack” by B. Rymar (Litera- 
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turnaya gazeta, February 4, 1970, page 7) and “A Hot Day in the South” by 
Georgy Gulia (Literaturnaya gazeta, February 25, 1970, page 7), accompanied ‘by 
poems and stories dealing with the terrible consequences of World War II, 
which have lasted to some extent even to the present day. 


One of such themes is the sorrow for Soviet citizens killed in the war. This is 
expressed, for example, in the poem by the Mongolian poet Dalantain Tarva 
“In the Cemetery at Piskarev” (Neva, 1970, No. 1, page 51), which is devoted 
to the 650,000 who died in the siege of Leningrad. The. poet laments the dead, 
describes the suffering of the population from hunger and cold, yet ends on a 
conciliatory note. Sergei Voronin, in his story “The Funeral in the Village of 
Kuzelevo” (Zvezda, 1970, No. 2, pages 120-26), describes the sorrow of a mother 
who longs to see her last son again. He has been killed in the war and the mother 
despaitingly asks for the coffin to be opened once more. The son is buried and 
even the general attending the funeral maintains his soldierly bearing only with 
great difficulty in the presence of the despairing mother. Leonid Terekhin, in a 
nameless poem (Yanost, 1970, No. 3, page 74) expresses the wish of a son to find 
the grave of his father, missing in the war, whose last letter read: “We are going 
into action.” Rimma Kazakova dedicates her poem “A Song” (Yw#nost, 1970, No.1, 
page 83) to some young soldiers whose photograph she contemplates. “Still 
almost children,” they became “heroes of the world war” and went anonymously 
into history, though their death is not felt to be meaningless. The style is 
conspicuously simple: 


No one knows their names, 

There are no songs, no books about them. 

Here 1s some one’s son, some one’s sweetheart, 
` And some one’s first pupil. 


Sometimes the theme is of sorrow because there are wars in general, as, for 
example, in the poem by Robert Rozhdestvensky “A Lullaby” (Yanost, 1970, 
No. 1, page 38). In this and in the poem “Peace” by Vladimir Firsov (Molodaya 
gvardiya, 1970, No. 3, pages 149-51), the helplessness felt by all peace-loving men 
in face of the machinery of war is made clear. Firsov laments the earth which has 
to suffer so many wars, and he calls upon the earth to continue to bear its lot 
patiently. Man ought to heal its wounds through peace, but this can only be 
achieved through struggle, suffering and pain. As long as the earth patiently 
endures, man will be able to summon up the patience to continue the struggle 
and live so that the longed-for peace may come at last. 


Another theme is the meaning of the struggle and sacrifices that were dead 
of Soviet civilians and soldiers during World War I. The sense of it all is ques- 
tioned at least by those who took part in the war and who now see themselves, 
alone and misunderstood by the younger generation, confronted by a present 
which no longer corresponds to their idealistic conceptions. Anatoly Sofronov 
writes, in a poem called “The Celebration of a Memory” (Molodaya gvardiya, 1970, 
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No. 1, page 122) about the town öf Rostov-on-Don, which he helped to defend 
during the war. The gray-headed veterans are re-assembled, bemedaled and 
beribboned: 


For many already, our names 
Are as the distant murmur of the wind alogg the road... 


The same author treats the theme of the forgotten war hero in greater detail 
in his drama “The Heritage” (Moskva, 1970, No. 3, pages 114—41), where the 
old general Nedosekin is confronted with the new generation in the persons of 
his son-in-law Konstantin Shumov, an unscrupulous businessman and man of 
the world, also Nedosekin’s grandson Sasha, a fifteen-year-old boy, and his friends 


‚Petya and Slava. Confronted by the new attitude of youth, the general is filled 


with fears for the future of his country. Prompted by the superficial view of life 
of his son-in-law and the friends of his grandson, he tries to inspire such things as 
“belief,” “dreams,” “ideals” at least in his grandson, so that he “may love his 
native land and his people instead of scoffing at what is sacred to every Soviet 
man” (page 124). Recalling his own exertions and those of his comrades in the 


- past war, he says: 


We didn’t simply expose ourselves to the samurai and fascist bullets. Who did 
we do all this for?—For you... And who are we supposed to hand over our heritage 
to-—not our wooden legs or our rags, but our faith, our truth, our ideal, the heritage 
earned with blood?—To you young people... . But now, you see, some people have 
appeared, citizens bearing our passports, who eat their fill and criticize everything 
that comes their way. You did service here near Moscow... You heard the birches 
rustling... Then, too, during the war, they rustled like that... And those lads, 
they were almost your age, are no longer alive. ‘They’re buried under those birches. 
They gave their lives for yours. Will you forget them?... 


Our country is such that we can’t afford to be weak or absent-minded (pages 
~ 127-28), 


In the end, the general succeeds: Sasha becomes a soldier and is decorated 
for outstanding service. 


In the story “Three Steps in the Grass” (Nash sovremennik, 1970, No. 3, 
pages 53-70), Stanislav Pankratov describes the lonely life of a former officer 
who is still suffering from his war wounds and, just over the age of fifty, is 
forced into early retirement. He returns to the place where he was badly wounded 
and most of his comrades fell. Here, in the gay company of travelers, he comes 
to the conclusion, for the first time, that his last vain fight to hold a front-line 
position and his suffering since that time have not been senseless and that he 
and his comrades fought for “these lads, their independence of mind, their songs, 
their confidence on this Earth.” On a different note, Vladimir Soloukhin ironically 
questions the sense of the fighting in the story “The Ponds at Olepino” (Nash 


l sovremennik, 1970, No. 3, pages 38—46). The author describes the stagnating life 


on a present-day kolkhoz. The kolkhoz is busy trying to clean up some ponds in 
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order to make them suitable for breeding fish. The climax approaches as the 
kolkhozniks celebrate Victory Day on the ninth of May, with vodka, a miserable 
meal, a solemn speech by the deputy chairman about the defenders of the Home- 
land, incoherent conversations, and a sentimental song. The turning point in 
this oppressive gathering—at which the effect of alcohol is evident—comes only 
when they sing popular soldiers’ songs, which “seem to sober down” all those 
present. 


The theme of alcoholism is often touched upon, but mostly only as a side 
issue. In the story just mentioned, for example, there is a reference to the fact 
that in the quick turnover of ‘kolkhoz chairmen one was relieved because of 
drunkenness—in connection, moreover, with the common theme of children 
who suffer under disrupted family circumstances or grow up without any parents. 
In the story “Five Letters and a Telegram” (Literaturnaya gazeta, January 28, 
1970, page 7), a convict tells a police commissar how several times in his life he 
became addicted to alcohol—during the last war and later when he was shunned 
by the world on account of his previous conviction. The allusion to the fact that 
his parents were divorced and that he grew up as an unwanted guest at his 
aunt’s is important. The heroine of the story “The Law of the Steel Key” by 
Gennady Kalinovsky (Yanost, 1970, Nos. 1—2), Lena Streltsova, had to leave 
school early and earn money because the father had gradually become a drunkard 
—it had started in the war out of a longing for his family—in the end lost his job 
and abandoned the family. In the story “. . .But I Love the Horse” (Yamost, 1970, 
No. 1), Nikolai Atarov describes, with great sympathy for the hero, the troubled 
life of a small, imaginative boy Redka, whom his parents, teachers and most 
adults consider a problem-child who ought to be sent to a home because he 
plays truant, runs away from home and plays foolish pranks with delinquents. 
The real cause of this rebellion against authority is first and foremost that his 
parents do not understand him and do not care for him enough: the father is a 
heavy drinker who is rarely at home and the mother, out of despair and loneliness, 
forms a relationship with a neighbor. The boy feels unwanted and gives all his 
love to an old horse, which he feeds every day. He finds the first understanding 
adult in a tenant Petr Mikhailovich Sapozhnikov, a gipsy with the nickname 
Polkovnik (“The Colonel”). 


The Kirghiz writer Chingiz Aitmatov describes in his short story “The White 
Steamer” (Novy mir, 1970, No. 1, pages 31—100) the short and hard life of a 
small seven-year-old Kirghiz boy who lives with his grandfather in the moun- 
tains because his parents are divorced and have established new families. 'The 
whole time the boy longs to be with his father, who is a sailor, and every day, 
in his fairy-tale imagination (the story bears the subtitle “After the Fairy-tale”), 
he paints a picture of a meeting with his father on the “white steamer,” although at 
the same time he is afraid that his father will not take him. The grandfather 
understands and loves the boy, but he is not equal to the unkindness and cruelty 
of some of his relatives and inhabitants of the settlement. When his greatest 
wish—the return of the legendary ancestress of the Kirghiz people, Mat-olenikha 
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(the “Little Reindeer”), who brings luck—seems to come true—a Siberian 
reindeer with hind and kid appear unexpectedly in the area and this makes the 
‘little boy very happy—his relatives destroy his last hope of harmony by killing 
the reindeer family and holding a banquet. The grandfather gets drunk out of 
despair and the little boy flees from reality into his own dream world: he dreams 
he is changed into a fish and swims out to meet his father. This idea drives him 
into the river, where he is drowned. 


A related theme is the lack of understanding shown for their pupils by 
teachers who have just finished their studies. In the story by Atarov mentioned 
previously, this theme is touched upon when the young teacher of the hero has 
to acknowledge that there is a big difference between the theory she learned at 
the Institute and the practice in school life. In this case, she is not equal to the 
task which faces her. The same problem is to be found in the story “On Duty” by 
Boris Vasilevsky (Yunost, 1970, No.3, page 39). After a parents’ meeting, a 
young teacher complains to his colleague that his young pupils do not attend 
school regularly and instead go hunting with their fathers. The action takes place 
in a settlement on the coast in the very north of the Soviet Union. The colleague 
explains to him that here the children must be treated as adults since in their 
leisure time they work like adults and are regarded as such. In the second story 
by the same author “After the Boy” (ibid., page 40), there is another positive 
portrayal of an understanding teacher who succeeds in persuading a boy who 
has run away from a Pioneer camp to return by promising to go hunting with 
him. The boy was simply bored in the camp. 


Other problems from professional life are also dealt with, especially those of 
professional ethos and the fight against bureaucracy. In the story “Somebody 
Must” (Zvezda, 1970, No. 1, pages 48—92), Daniil Granin describes the environ- 
ment in which the new generation of scientists have to work by showing the 
careers of two scientists in the field of electrical engineering. Their world is 
characterized by an almost inextricable tangle of intrigues, bureaucracy and 
careerism. One of the heroes, Drobyshev, succeeds in rising to the position of 
professor and director of an institute because he is convinced of the importance 
of his work (hence the title of the story) and can conform, but he achieves all 
this at the expense of his health. The other hero, Selyugin, an inventor, gives up 
and gets himself posted to the provinces as an engineer, after he has fought in 
vain to have his invention approved. In the end, he values his life more than his 
work. In Kalinovsky’s story “The Law of the Steel Key,” there is a positive 
description of a scientific “collective”—the expedition of a famous professor 
with some pupils and assistants into the Karakum Desert with the aim of finding 
underground water streams. The “law of the steel key” is a test, based on human 
and technical criteria, to which every new assistant of the professor is subjected. 
Whoever passes receives as proof of his trust a key to the professor’s apartment, 
where he can always feel at home. Into the description of the expedition are 
incorporated the biographies of the individual participants, which give an 
informative picture of life in the Soviet Union since the end of World War TI. 
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Eighteen-year-old Lyusya, who runs away from home to take part in the expe- 
dition because she cannot bear to be separated from her boy friend, a young 
geology student, becomes the heroine of the expedition. In a dangerous situation, 
she shows the greatest courage, is the only one to make a correct decision on the 
action to be taken, risks her life in the process and receives the “steel key” as a 
token of appreciation. The example of two women geologists is taken to show 
how the younger generation is continuing the work of the older in order to ease 
the life of nomads in the desert. Both of these figures represent the equality of the 
Soviet woman. That the process of achieving feminine equality in the Soviet 
Union sometimes meets with serious difficulties in the form of patriarchal tra- 
ditions is suggested in the poem by the Azerbaidzhani poet Nariman Gasanzade 
“The Yashmak Even Today?” (Druzhba narodov, 1970, No. 1, page 71) about 
a woman in a veil, as well as in the novel by the Abkhazian writer Ivan Tarba 
“The Sun Rises in Our Land” (Druzbba narodov, 1970, Nos. 1—2) about life in an 
Abkhazian village. 

Purely personal themes such as loneliness, the fear of growing old or losing 
one’s creative powers, desire for success and recognition, resignation, hope of 
some vague miracle, happy or unhappy love, anger with personal opponents or 
with worthless scribblers can be heard in some poems—for example, in the work 
of Larisa Vasileva, Vladimir Firsov and Vadim Kuznetsov (Molodaya gvardiya, 
1970, No. 3), in M. Isakovsky’s “About a Poet”? (Novy mir, 1970, No. 1) and in 
Valentin Sidorov’s “».c.” (Nash sovremennik, 1970, No. 3). There are also poems 
in which the belief in the significance and power of poetry is expressed, as in 
“The Roots of the Daurian Larch” (Znamya, 1970, No. 1, page 137), by Varlam 
Shalamov, in which the poet compares war poems to tree roots which seek 
moisture in the frozen earth and dream “passionately” of warmth. This belief 
is also voiced in Rimma Kazakova’s poem “Homer” (Yunost, 1970, No. 1, 
page 83), although the poetess makes no direct comparison with the poetry of 
the present. For Homer, the world was “neither black nor white”: he simply 
loved it, believed in it and acclaimed it. Modesty and self-knowledge are expressed 
in the final stanza: 


We too, poets and singers 
Of love, good and faith, 

We all are blind in our way, 
Although we are no Homers. 


It may be said in summing up that the literary contributions of the last few 
months have been almost exclusively devoted to topical social problems in the 
Soviet Union. They are by no means uncritical in their analysis, although the 
negative aspects are compensated by the depiction of positive heroes. Seen as a 
whole, they involuntarily furnish proof that the favorite social and ideological 
problems previously mentioned are so deep-seated that they have produced a 
social crisis. 

Lily Daetz 
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Der Evangelist des Castroismus-Guevarismus 
Régis Debray und seine Guerilla-Doktrin: 
Wieso “Revolution in der Revolution” ? 


By WOLFGANG BERNER 


Published by blick+-bild Verlag fur politische Bildung, Cologne, 1969, 84 pp. 


x 


The subject of this review is a brochure on the ideology of Cuban Communism 
based primarily on the book Révolution dans la révolution?—Lutte armie et lutte 
politique en Amérique latine (which has appeared in English translation under the 
title Revolution in the Revolution?—Armed Struggle and Political Struggle in Latin 
America) by the young Frenchman Régis Debray, presently being held as a 
political prisoner in Bolivia.! Its author, Wolfgang Berner, is head of a research 
group at the Bundesinstitut für ostwissenschaftliche und internationale Studien 
(Federal Institute for Eastern and International Studies) in Cologne, one of the 
most important political research institutes in Western Germany. 


Although one may remain not entirely convinced by certain parts of what is 
nevertheless a stimulating analysis revealing great factual knowledge, the author 
is certainly right when, toward the end of the brochure, he says of Debray: 


He has tried to portray coherently the Cuban revolutionary doctrine as an 
independent revolutionary doctrine leading to Marxism which is tailored specially 
to Latin American conditions and is the equal of the Russian Leninist and the 
Asian Maoist doctrines; in this, occasional confusion and contradiction notwith- 
standing, he has on the whole succeeded (page 74). 


Many students of the Communist ideology still doubt that the Cuban revo- 
lutionary doctrine is a doctrine in its own right, not to speak of its being the 
equal of other Communist doctrines. Many are even of the opinion that, since 
Castro did not openly profess Marxism until he had seized power in Havana—or, 
to be more precise, until he needed Moscow’s protection against the USA—the 
Cuban leaders are merely playing at being Communists out of political opportun- 
ism. The relatively late development of Castroism into Marxism is, however, 
beside the point inasmuch as both the Russian Leninist and Asian Maoist brands 
of Communism evolved from local revolutionary currents. 

Wolfgang Berner paints a clear picture of the differences between the Castroist 
—often called Fidelist or Guevarist—revolutionary doctrine and other Com- 
munist revolutionary doctrines. Here, he quite rightly takes as his point of 
departure the first three of the original theses of Ché Guevara as contained in the 
latter’s Guerrilla Warfare : 


We consider that the Cuban Revolution contributed three fundamental lessons 
to the conduct of revolutionary movements in America. They are: 





1 For a review of this book, also by Stefan C. Stolte, see Bulletin, 1969, No. 1. 
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1. Popular forces'can win a war against the army. 

2. It is not necessary to wait until all conditions for making revolution exist; 
the insurrection can create them. 

3. In underdeveloped America, the ee is the basic area for armed 
fighting (page '19).? 


The original edition of Guerrilla Warfare cc contains a fourth a according to 
“Berner, “important” thesis, namely: 

Where a government has come to power by a plebiscite—of what kind and 
whether falsified or not is immaterial—and preserves at least a semblance of con- 
stitutional legality, a guerrilla war cannot be initiated because the possibilities of 
peaceful struggle have not yet been exhausted (page 23).8 


This thesis represented in Berner’s view an attempt to assuage friendly 
governments from whom Cuba needed help; it was quickly dropped when, with 
the emergence of radical leftist guerrilla groups in Venezuela, that country 
appeared as a particularly suitable bridgehead for Castroism on the South 
American mainland. “It was suddenly remembered,” writes the author, “that 
according to Lenin’s classic definition even the ‘most democratic’ government 
is under the conditions of a class society a dictatorial regime, a repressive instru- 
ment of the ruling class” (page 24). This ideological borrowing from Lenin 
found more precise expression in a treatise of Guevara’s published in September 
1963 under the title Gerrilla’ Warfare: A Method, in which all states of Latin 
America—Cuba naturally being excepted—were regarded as “oligarchic dictator- 
ships.” The gist of this treatise is contained in three quotations offered by Berner. 
In the first, Guevara justifies guerrilla warfare against parliamentary regimes as in 
Venezuela by saying: 

A dictatorship always tries to get along without any conspicuous use of force; 

when, however, it is compelled to drop its disguise, i.e., to show its true face as a 

brutal dictatorship of the reactionary classes, this unmasking ‘will help to exacerbate, 

‚the struggle to the point of no return (page 24).4 


Secondly, he following warning is directed at the traditional Communist 
parties of Latin America: 


No one can acquire the attribute of a vanguard party as if it were an official 
diploma conferred by a university. To be a vanguard party means to stand at the 
head of the working class in the struggle for power, to lead the working class to 
power and open up the short cuts. That is the task of our revolutionary parties, a 
task which must be subjected to profound and exhaustive analysis in order that 
there may be no’ deception (page 27).® 





4 Translation taken from Ché Guevara, Guerrilla Warfare, [trans. by Prof. J. P. Morray,] MR 
Press, New York, 1961, p. 15. 

3 Ché Guevara, La guerra de guerrillas, Havana, n.d., p. 13. (This and the next three quotations are 
are translated from Dr. Berner’s German.) 

4 Ché Guevara, “Guerra de guerrillas: Un método,” Cuba socialista, Havana, No. 25, 1963, p. 8. 

5 Ibid., p. 5. 
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The, in Bernet’s opinion, most important of the three passages reads as | 
follows: 

In view of the overall Kein situation, it is difficult to win and secure a 
victory in an isolated country. The collaboration of the repressive forces must be 
‘ met by the collaboration of the popular forces. As Fidel has said, the chain of the 
~ Andes is waiting to become the Sierra Maestra of all America, and the entire vast 
region of this continent is destined to be the scene of a life-and-death struggle 

“ against imperialist power (ibid.).® 


PR Concluding his comments on Guevara’s writings from the years 1960 and 
1963, the author observes: 


In 1963, the Cubans apparently still hoped to transform the pro-Moscow 
“brother parties” on the mainland into Communist partisan armies by inspiring. 
words and deeds. Three years later, when Debray wrote his Revolution in the Revoly- 
tion?, the Castroist-Guevarists had already abandoned this hope for good (page 28). 


While the questions whether and in what sense the Castroists have finally 
abandoned their hopes placed in the pro-Moscow parties are debatable, there is no 
doubt that the controversy between the Cuban and pfo-Moscow Communists was 
the major event in the Latin American revolutionary movement during the period 
1963-66. This controversy was due primarily to the Castroists’ new revolutionary 
doctrine, and a/most led to a final break between the supporters of Havana and 
Moscow. Ideologically, indeed, there was a final break; in the political sphere, 
on the other hand, compromises were repeatedly found. The ideological break, 
which sprang not: from, albeit important, individual problems of revolutionary 
tactics or even strategy, but from a genuine question of principle, was prepared 
by the writings of Guevara during the period in question, and finally found 
unequivocal expression in Debray’s Revolution in the Revolution?, where Castroism, 
~-as regards its revolutionary doctrine, in fact. dissociated itself for good not only 
from the pro-Moscow but also. from all other Marxist parties. 


The controversy is centered on the question “Who is to lead the revolution?”, 
which Debray deals with in the third chapter of his book (the first two being 
virtually,an introductory discussion designed for the ears of Latin America’s pro- 
Soviet, Maoist and Trotskyite Communist parties). Berner summarizes the 
dispute as stemming from the Castroists’ insistence that 


1. The formation of military focos [ala not political focos, is decisive for the 
future, ` 

2. The question which forces constitute the ‘ ‘yanguard” must everywhere be 
unmistakeably settled by armed struggle, since otherwise all “leftist organizations” 
could with equal right claim the vanguard role. 

3. The decisive task of armed vanguards is to fight against Yankee imperialism 
(i.e., not for a particular type of new revolutionary order), and since this is the 
decisive slogan, all others are of inferior importance (page 56). 





© Ibid., p. 12. 
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If armed struggle is not here mentioned specifically as the sole means of making 
a revolution, then only because since 1963 this has been regarded by the Castroists 
as a truism. The first two postulates assign the Jeading role in a revolutionary 
struggle not to any party, but to the guerrilla himself, while the third defines the 
ideology of the struggle as one which, until victory is achieved, may signify nothing 
more and nothing less than militant, hate-filled anti-imperialism. Apart from these 
postulates, almost everything Debray has written constitutes, if not a justification 
of them, instruction in the technique of armed revolutionary struggle. As he 
says in the foreword to the French edition of Revolution in the Revolution?, when 
writing this book he was “groping in the dark” for a “maximum of revolutionary 
effectiveness.” T 


Berner takes considerable pains to demonstrate that Debray is the “authorized 
prophet of authentic Castroism-Guevarism.” “The most important indication,” 
he writes, “that Castro himself has largely identifed himself with the contents of 
the brochure remains its generous distribution by the Cuban regime, above all 
its use as instruction material within the Cuban Communist Party” (page 69). 
Indeed, in a note by the leftist Paris publishing house Maspero on the back cover 
of the French edition of Debray’s book the reader is told that “this book, written 
in Havana, was published after lengthy discussions with Fidel Castro, who 
insisted on. rereading the text.” Berner’s criticism of the book is hence criticism 
of Castroist revolutionary doctrine. Here, the author concentrates his attention 
primarily on the doctrine’s alleged ideological primitivity and on its prospects of 
political success. Chapter VII, for example, ends as follows: 

Summa summarum : Debray’s Revolution in the Revolution? propagandizes Cuban 
foquismo as a new technique of seizing power without the masses and without the 
parties out of despair over the lethargy of the masses and their parties. Secondly, 
the book puts Latin America’s traditional Communist parties in the dock, and ends 
by condemning them to death, at the same time abrogating for life their vanguard 
role. Of creative ideological force, however, there is no trace, since Debray can 
offer no better new ersatz religion to replace the old than the most primitive anti- 
imperialism (page 60). 


As regards the future political prospects for Castroist revolutionary doctrine, 
Berner is much more cautious. Without expressing a direct opinion, he touches 
upon the question to what extent this doctrine can be successfully applied outside 
Cuba in a highly interesting and valuable chapter, the eighth, headed “Debray’s 
Deviations from Debray,” where we read: 


Even in 1965, in his first article, Debray raised the question why there had been 
no further decisive successes for the “Cuban method” in Latin America, a question 
which he subsequently made the central theme of a special essay. His answer was 
that the Cuban revolution had first of all led “dialectically” to such an enormous 
strengthening and refinement of the repressive apparatus of the “counterrevolution” 
that any attempt to recreate the model of the Sierra Maestra “mechanically,” “with 





7 Régis Debray, Révolution dans la revoluton?— Lutte armée et lutte politique en Amérique latins, Paris, 
1967, p 8. 
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the same tactics” elsewhere was doomed to failure. It had been demonstrated, he 
then wrote, that all revolutionary models, “the Soviet, the Chinese, and even the 
Cuban,” foundered regularly because all “schemata and formulae” rapidly became 
unusable in space-time; therefore the Latin American revolution also had—albeit 
“in the light of the Cuban lessons”—to “discover” its future course completely 
afresh “on the basis of its own experience” (page 63). 


In Chapter Nine, Berner notes, on the one hand, Castroism’s successes in the 
creation of the Organization for Latin American Solidarity (OLAS), and on the 
other, its failures as regards fomenting partisan wars on the continent. At the 
first OLAS conference, the delegates of the pro-Soviet Communist parties were 
voted down on all major controversial issues, and still refused to walk out and 
break with Castro. These initial triumphs, however, were very much called into 
question by the decline of the guerrilla movement in Venezuela, Colombia and 
Guatemala and particularly by Guevara’s failure and subsequent death in Bolivia. 
Berner comments at the end of his study: 


In the end, it will probably depend to no small degree on the fate of OLAS 
whether Debray’s Revolution in the Revolution? makes history or sinks into obscurity 
with the disintegration of the international league of guerrilleros (page 75). 


Above all, Berner’s analysis prompts the remark that it would in fact be 
dangerous to underestimate Castroism as being ideologically limited to “the 
most primitive anti-imperialism,” since this limitation signifies rather than 
rejection of a Marxist vision of the future simply the sober intention of a revo- 
lutionary accustomed to thinking in military terms to postpone until final victory 
all discussion of future problems which might have a divisive effect on the move- 
ment. Lenin himself was triumphant in 1917 and in the following period of 
Soviet “war Communism” not because he offered the Russian people a complex 
ideology, but in large measure because his “primitive” slogans such as “End the 
War!” and “Distribute the Land!” were more effective under the circumstances 
than those of other patties. 


It would also be imprudent to think that the importance of Castroism is 
confined to America. In the final sentence of his prefatory note to the original 
French edition of Revolution in the Bevolution?, Debray quotes Castro as saying 
that “for Cuban revolutionaries, the whole world is the battlefield.” Berner seems 
not to take this declaration particularly seriously, and to be of the opinion that 
the Cuban revolutionary doctrine owes its existence merely to “despair over the 
lethargy of the masses and their parties,” which is particularly difficult to under- 
stand when it is considered that the period immediately preceding the appearance 
of Debray’s book in January 1967 was, as Berner himself demonstrates, one of 
important Cuban successes and more or less justified optimism: in January 1966, 
the “tricontinental” conference had taken place in Havana and the OLAS also 
been founded in that city; preparations for the first OLAS conference, which was 
eventually held in the summer of 1967, were proceeding satisfactorily; and Cuba 
was exerting a growing influence on the guerrilla movements in a number of 
Latin American countries, expectations being secretly cherished by the Cuban 
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leaders in particular in respect of Guevara’s Bolivian campaign. The book was in 
fact the product not of despair but rather of hope. Only Guevara’s failure and 
death in Bolivia and the waning of guerrilla activity in Venezuela, Colombia and 
Guatemala threw back Castro’s expansionist drive more or less to where it 
had started. 


An even more powerful brake on Cuban leftist radicalism was the Soviet 
military intervention in Czechoslovakia on August 21, 1968. Fidel Castro, whom 
Berner quite rightly terms a typical empiricist, immediately realized that this 
move might prompt the USA to take similar action against Cuba if Castro for 
ideological reasons should affront Moscow on this issue as on so many other 
issues in the past. As Ho Chi Minh’s Vietnamese Labor Party, the Cuban Com- 
munist Party therefore hastened to recognize the rape of Czechoslovakia as 
justified. Unfortunately, Berner’s study could no longer take into account the 
influence of the developments in Czechoslovakia on Cuban revolutionary doctrine. 
In fact, these developments have so far resulted in a considerable improvement of 
Soviet-Cuban relations, without Cuba’s having surrendered her ideological 
independence. In July 1969, this improvement in relations culminated in a demon- 
strative visit of friendship to Havana by a Soviet naval detachment. In the same 
month, Castro, despite his theory that the revolution could only be promoted 
by force of arms, praised the reformist activities of the new Peruvian military 
regime as “patriotic” and “progressive.”® 

Perhaps, in the light of these developments, Berner would have expressed a 
more skeptical opinion on the further prospects of the Cuban revolutionary 
doctrine. A certain skepticism is indeed not out of place. On the other hand, 
Guevara’s fiasco in Bolivia is no proof that this doctrine has shown itself in 
practice to be obsolete. Neither do Castro’s tactical compromises following the 
intervention in Czechoslovakia signify that the doctrine has been watered down 
or even abandoned; they rather suggest that it has avoided becoming frozen 
dogma. The Cuban revolutionary doctrine had a not inconsiderable influence on 
the unrest in France in 1968, and is at present influencing the unrest in the USA. 
A fact only too frequently overlooked is that, while on principle regarding the 
bush and the mountains as the scene of partisan warfare, it also devotes due 
attention to developing a technique for guerrilla activities in the jungle of modern 
cities.? 

Even if they cannot make a world revolution, Fidelist-Guevarist partisans 
can still “make” a revolution in a democratic state by provoking brutal counter- 
terror by the authorities. As most critics of the Cuban revolutionary doctrine, 
Wolfgang Berner has failed to draw sufficient attention to the danger that a 
parliamentary democracy may be transformed into a dictatorship by an escalation 


of violence. 
Stefan C. Stolte 





8 See, for example, Népszabadság, Budapest, July 16, 1969. 
® CF., for example, the section on “Suburban Warfare” in Chapter I of Guerrilla Warfare. 
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Publications ofthe Institute 
for the Study of the USSR: 


STUDIES ON THE SOVIET UNION, New 
Series, Vol. VII, No. 3, 1969. “Soviet Literature: 
A Reappraisal,” 110 pp. 


This issue of Studies on the Soviet Unton originated 
as a symposium held at the Institute for the Study 
of the USSR in Munich in June 1968. The purpose 
of the symposium was to continue the discussion 
of Soviet literature that had resulted in the publica- 
tion of Soviet Literature in the Sixties, edited by Max 
Hayward and Edward L. Crowley (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 1964). Further inter- 
esting and important literature by Soviet writers 
had become available in the West since the publica- 
tion of the book and seemed to warrant bringing 
the discussion up to date and reviewing its 
conclusions. Certain ideas that had been specula- 
tive—the existence of “desk-drawer literature,” 
for example—could now be analysed with first- 
hand knowledge of specific works. 


Some of the discussion that took place at the 
symposium is reproduced here in the form of 
articles‘ “Soviet Russian Prose: A Discussion” 
and “Soviet Unterground Literature: A Discus- 
sion.” Much of it has been integrated into the 
remaining essays. The credit for selecting and 
correlating the material from the symposium goes 
to Nicholas P. Vaslef, Professor of Slavic Langu- 
ages ‘and Literatures at the US Aır Force 
Academy, who served as guest editor of this issue. 


In an introductory article, Max Hayward 
focuses attention on the political frame of reference 
for recent Soviet literature. Among the main 
political developments of the past five years, he 
sees the total collapse of the Party’s ideological 
pretensions, the increasing “radicalization” of the 
liberal intelligentsia, the skillful exploitation of 
“marginal” outlets intended to appease the 
liberal intelligentsia, and a growing awareness of 
the potentialities of law—even bad law—as a 
means of struggle. 

In “Soviet Russian Poetry: A Study,” Deming 
Brown and Mark E. Suino trace the progress of 
poetry in the Soviet Union over the preceding five 
years. They note improvements in aesthetic 
qualities and intellectual and moral substance, and 
they demonstrate the wide range of meters and 
structures to be found in the recent verse as well 
as the variety of its thematics and viewpoints. 

“Soviet Drama: A Commentary,” by Michael 
Balmashov, points out the problems of contem- 
porary theater in the Soviet Union, referring to 


the complex fate of specific productions to ıllus- 
trate the conflicting relationships between dramatic 
art and Socialist Realism. 


In “Soviet Literary Criticism: A Survey,” 
Martin Dewhirst argues that quantitatively the 
output in this field in the past five years has been 
impressive but that it remains largely unexplored 
and is still a matter of dropping a number of 
names. He concurs with the conclusion to be 
found in the Kratkaya Isteraturnaya entsiklopediya 
(Vol. IV, col. 379): “Against a background of 
work on scientific collection, historical description 
and publication, general issues in the history of 
literature and, especially, methodology, theory and 
poetics occupy a rather modest position.” 

The issue concludes with an annotated chronol- 
ogy of Soviet literature for the period 1963—68 
put together by Professor Vaslef and Professor 
Alexander Malyshev. 


* 


RELIGIYA I ATEIZM V SSSR: YEZHE- 
MESYACHNY OBZOR (in Russian) and 
RELIGION UND ATHEISMUS IN DER 
UdSSR: Ein monatlicher Überblick (in German), 
issues 26—28 (December 1969—February 1970). 
Contents: 


No. 26 (Russian 10 pp., German 10 pp.): Ex- 
amples of the persecution of Orthodox, Greek 
Catholic and Evangelical Christian-Baptist be- 
lievers in the USSR; and information on the 
“administrative means” used to combat religion, 
ie., deprivation of the parental rights of parents 
bringing their children up to be devout, and the 
sending of atheist propagandists to hold “dis- 
cussions” with such parents. 

No. 27 (Russian 14 pp., German 14 pp.): 
“Liturgical Singing ın the Russian Church as a 
Cultural-Historical Phenomenon,” by Johann von 
Gardner. 

No. 28 (Russian 14 pp., German 16 pp.): An 
account of a conference held at the Institute on 
December 10, 1969, on the growing contacts 
between the Moscow Patriarchate and the Vatican. 


* 


SOWJETSTUDIEN, No. 28, 1970, 120 pp. 
(in German.) 

This issue contains the following (with original 
titles and indications of source): “The World 
Revolution as a Compensation for the USSR’s 
Internal Political Conflicts,” by Herman Akh- 
mınov; “Lenin’s Views on Religion,” by Erwin 
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Adler; “East Germany’s Key Role in the Soviet 
Bloc,” by Stefan C. Stolte (Analysis of Current 
Developments in the Soviet Union, No. 569); “Labor 
Protection in the Soviet Union,” by F. Hajenko 
(Studies on ths Soviet Union, New Series, Vol. VID, 
No. 4); “Woman and Family in the Soviet Union 
of Today,” by Anita Glassl; “Communist Poly- 
centralism and the Conferences in Belgrade, 
Peking and Moscow,” by Stefan C. Stolte (Bulletin, 
1969, No. 7); “Soviet Historians Incur Party 
Displeasure,” by P. K. Urban (Analyses of Current 
Developments in the Soviet Union, No. 570); “The 
Psychology of Religion: The Present Soviet 
Stand,” by Anita Glass] (Bulletin, 1970, No. 1); 
“The Soviet Censorship,” by Lily Daetz and HL S. 
(a report on an Institute symposium held January 
5-7, 1970, in London—Balletin, 1970, No. 2); 
“A Western Contribution to Eastern Statistics,” 
by Stefan C. Stolte (Bulletin, 1970, No. 3, a review 
of four bilingual [German and French] statistical 
surveys of East-bloc trade published by the 
Statistical Office of the European Communities in 
Brussels); a review by S. S. Voronitsyn of René 
Ahlberg (ed.), Soziologie in der Somyetunon : Ans- 
gewablie sonystischs Abbandlungen zu Problemen der 
sozialistischen Gesellschaft (Vol. TX in the series 
“Sozialwissenschaft in Theorie und Praxis,” ed. 
by Waldemar Besson and Wolf-Dieter Narr), 
published by the Rombach Verlag, Freiburg im 
Breisgau, 1969; and a list of new books. 


* 


ESTUDIOS SOBRE LA UNION SOVIE- 
TICA, No. 33, 1970, 88 pp. (In Spanish.) 

This issue contains the following (with original 
titles and indications of source): “Some Aspects 
of Soviet-Latin American Relations,” by Enrique 
E. Rivarola (Studies on the Soviet Unison, New 
Series, Vol. VIU, No. 2, 1968); “Cultural Rela- 
tions Between the Soviet Union and Latin Amer- 
ica,” by Bayram Riza and Catherine Quirk 
(bid.); “Impressions of the Soviet Impact on the 
Iberian World,” by Tad Szulc (sbid.); “The 
Future of Mao’s China—I,” by K. Pavlov (Bul 
lstin, 1969, No. 9); “Limited Sovereignty: The 
Soviet Claim to Intervene in the Defense of 
Socialism,” by T. Davletshin (sbid., 1969, No. 8); 
“The Soviet Woman of Today and Tomorrow,” 
by A. Glassl (sbid., 1969, No. 9); “The Soviet 
Union and Germany,” by H. Akhminov (Anabsis 
of Current Developments in the Soviet Union, No. 
566); and “Religion: A Neglected Dimension in 
Soviet Area Studies,” by C, Olgin (Bulletin, 1969, 
No. 8—a report on an Institute symposium held 
June 2—4, 1969). 
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REVIEW OF SOVIET MEDICAL 
SCIENCES, Vol. VI, No. 2, 1969, iv + 76 pp. 
(In English.) 


The issue opens with “Soviet Studies on Blood 
Coagulation in Fetuses, Prematurely-Delivered 
and Newborn Babies,” by Eva Maria Kraus, in 
which the author describes recent developments 
in this field of medicine and gives an extensive 
bibliography to enable the interested reader to 
carry out further research on this subject. 


In “Public Health in Czechoslovakia Since 
1968,” Rudolf Urban describes the recent trans- 
formations in the Czechoslovak Ministry of 
Health caused by the Slovak demand for maximum 
autonomy. Quoting extensively from the Czecho- 
slovak press, he shows that the health services are 
still far from satisfactory. 

In his article “Training of Physicians from the 
Autonomous Republics at RSFSR Medical Col- 
leges,” Heinrich Schulz then notes the measures 
being taken to ensure an adequate supply of 
physicians in the remoter regions of the Soviet 
Union. 

In “Abortion Laws: Stringency in Rumania and 
Relaxation in East Germany,” Hans Harmsen 
points out the differing attitudes of the two 
countries with regard to this problem and gives 
details of the relevant decrees. 

The issue continues with “Fifty Years of the 
Soviet Health Service,” by Heinz Mueller-Dietz, 
who traces developments in this sphere and 
suggests that the Soviet Union can be justifiably 
proud of its achievements. 

Elizabeth Kassianov, in “Soviet Study and 
Treatment of Tuberculosis,” gives a brief survey 
of past and present researches into the disease. 


The main part of the issue concludes with 
“Teaching of the History of Medicine in the 
Soviet Union,” by Boleslav Smul, who attempts 
to show that Soviet medical students learn not 
how medicine has developed as a science, but the 
superiority of the Russian contribution and how 
it fits into the class struggle. 

The “Meetings and Congresses” section of the 
issue 18 devoted to a report on the Twenty- 
Seventh Session of the General Assembly of the 
Academy of Medical Sciences of the USSR. 


The rest of the issue contains an account of the 
First All-Union Conference on Deontology, 
biographies of prominent members of the Soviet 
medical profession and the usual “Chronicle of 
Events.” 


REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


March 1970 ` 


Up to a month or so ago, Ulbricht’s insistence upon full recognition of the German 
Democratic Republic and its present frontiers as a prerequisite for. an East-West détente 
was considered unwarranted “intransigence” which Moscow’s desire to achieve a 
détente at all costs would help to overcome. After Stoph’s “Declaration of Principle” 
at Erfurt, the reality of Moscow’s conciliatory spirit is a matter of doubt. Hope, however, 
has not been abandoned that, under the threat of a sharpening conflict with China, 
the Soviet leaders will bring Ulbricht to heel. We do not pretend to know what Moscow’s 
next step with regard to Eastern Germany will be; we merely point out that Stoph in 
Erfurt was doing no more than elaborating on some resolutions of the International 
Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties held in Moscow last June, at which, under 
cover of antiwar slogans, an offensive policy for world Communism was shaped. 


The “Appeal in Defense of Peace” adopted by the meeting on June 16 states: 


In the center of Europe, militant West German imperialism is gathering strength, neo-Nazism 
ts raising its head. Relying on the aggressive bloc of NATO and acting tn close alliance with American 
imperialism, the ruling circles ın Bonn, who have extracted the necessary lessons-from the destruc- 
tion of Hitler’s Germany, are striving for nuclear weapons [and] threatening the peace of all 
European peoples (Mezhdunarodnoys soveshchaniye Kommmunssticheskikh 1 rabochikh partis: Dokumenty 
s matsrialy. Moskva, 5—17 iyunya 1969 g. [The International Meeting of Communist and Workers’ 
Parties: Documents and Materials. Moscow, June 5—17, 1969], Moscow, 1969, p. 251). 


And Stoph: 


We cannot remain indifferent, we are filled with anxıety, when representatives of the Federal 
German Republic speak publicly of défense and an ordered coexistence and at the same time dan- 
_gerous military plans [directed] against the German Democratic Republic and other socialist 
countries continue to be developed and perfected (Suddeutsche Zeitung, Munich, March 20, 1970, 
p. 8, col. 3) 


And again: 
When the Minister of the Federal Republic responsible for the Bundeswehr, Herr Schmidt, 


, carries on forced rearmament, the German Democratic Republic and her allies cannot stand by 
indifferent (sbid.). 


The “Main Document” adopted at the International Meeting of June 1969 declared: ' 


The defense of peace is inseparably linked up with the struggle to compel [naryazar] the im- 
perialists to accept peaceful coexistence of states with different social systems, which demands 
observance of the principles of sovereignty, equality, territorial inviolability of every state, big 
and amall,... (Mezbdunarodnoye soveshchaniye..., pp. 316-17; Moscow News, 1969, No. 25 [Supple- 
ment], p. 14.) 


Stoph on the question of peace or war: 


There can be no question of this [removing all causes of conflict] unless the politico-territorial 
status [of the German Democratic Republic] is unequivocally and unconditionally recognized 
(Suddeutsehe Zeitung, loc. ctt.). 
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A little later, in a lengthy passage Stoph makes it clear that declarations and even 
treaties of non-aggression are not enough: any idea of altering Eastern Germany’s 


frontiers by any means whatever must be abandoned and its dissemination presumably 
forbidden. 


On what the “ideological struggle” during a period of détente means, the “Main 
Document” has the following to say: 


This policy [of peaceful coexistence] does not imply either the preservation of the socio- 
political status qwo or a weakening of the ideological struggle. ... Determined class struggle for 
the abolition of the monopolies and their rule, for the institution of a genuinely democratic system, 
for the establishment of socialist power, whatever the road leading to the achievement of this 
goal, is an inalienable right and duty of the working people and their Communist parties in the 
capitalist countries (Mezbdunarodnoye soveshchaniye..., loc. cıt.; Moscow News, loc. cıt.). 


Stoph (after sternly refuting Brandt’s suggestions that the two halves of Germany 
are united by national ties and could not be considered as just two separate states): 


Naturally—who would want to conceal the fact?—we, as socialists, are interested in the victory 
of socialism in all countries, in the Federal Republic too, and this would make possible a later 
unification on a basis of democracy and socialism (Suddestsche Zeitung, March 20, 1970, p. 10, col 2) 


Many further examples of parallels between the resolutions of June 1969 and 
Stoph’s “intransigence” could be produced, and it will surely not be suggested that the 
former were pushed through against the better judgement of a désente-minded Soviet 
leadership to satisfy Ulbricht. In any case, the same militant line was maintained by the 
leader of the Soviet delegation at the “theoretical conference” held in Prague last 
November.! With regard to the study of Soviet affairs, Stoph’s “intransigence” is, to 
our mind, further proof that Soviet policy in the West is not purely defensive, aimed 
at “securing a vulnerable flank” in case of a war with China, but offensive—though 
not in the conventional military sense (it was never that anyway). The desirability of 
Western Germany’s leaving NATO was implied in many places in Stoph’s speech, 
and a dissolution of both NATO and the Warsaw Pact was suggested in the “Main 
Document” of June 1969 (Mezhdunarodnoye soveshchaniys..., p. 319). Indeed, after the 
“normalization” of Czechoslovakia and consolidation of Eastern Germany as a fully 
sovereign nation (without any concessions to the West which might impede an offensive 
policy), the stationing of Soviet forces in Eastern Europe would not be necessary for 
the pursuance of either a defensive policy or an offensive policy of “ideological struggle” 
as defined above. One may be certain that the cooperation of military staffs and political 
advisers would continue in order to ensure the readiness of ex-Warsaw Pact forces for 
most eventualities. Could the same be said of the armed forces of Western Europe after 
the dissolution of NATO—or even after its merely “moral disarmament” resulting 
from a carefully cultivated attitude of détente in the official foreign policy of the Soviet 
bloc? C.O. 


* 


The theme of the leading article in issue number two for this year of the journal 
Voprosy filosofii is “Leninism and Current Tasks in the Struggle Against Anticommunism.” 
The article begins with quotations from the proceedings of the Twenty-Third Party 
Congress to the effect that “anti-Communism is a reflection of the extreme degree of 





1 See Bulletin, 1970, No. 2, pp. 34—35. 
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degradation of bourgeois ideology.” Later on, however, one may detect a certain 
alarm on the part of the author (or authors) that, for all their “extreme degradation,” 
the “bourgeois ideologists” may prove victorious in the ideological contest. They 
Speak, for example, of the latter’s “insidious tactic of disintegrating Marxism and 
Leninism” (i.e., drawing a sharp distinction between the two), and. declare that “the 
task of all Marxist-Leninists consists in unmasking anti-Communist ideas and not 
allowing them to spread and penetrate the minds of the working masses.” We then 
encounter the following sharp criticism—or self-criticism, as the case may be: 


Not always is the systematic offensive against the ideology of anti-Communism being carried 
out with adequate forces. Here, the most serious criticism must be made with respect to the activity 
of a number of academic and governmental Scientific Councils responsible for the planning, orga- 
nization and coordination of research. The most burning and acute questions in ideological work 
are not being handled by an adequate contingent of qualified specialists, and research on current 
problems ts not being carried out in a sufficiently business-like fashion. 


The authors add: “We are even leaving aside the fact that in scientific institutions 
working materials required for the periodical press are neither planned nor organized,” 
and allege that “the selection of the subject of research frequently depends upon the 
personal tastes, inclinations and intentions of individual scholars.” They then level the 
following accusation at modern Soviet Marxist-Leninist theorists: 


The task of defending and developing, with reference to the new conditions, the philosophical 
and social foundations of Marxist-Leninist teaching on the proletariat as the motive force of the 
social revolution, the task of making a comprehensive study of the modern working class, intel- 
ligentsia and other social layers participating in socio-historical creation... [and of] the prospects 
for a socialist revolution in the developed capitalist countries. . ., formulated in the resolutions of the 
Twenty-Third Party Congress and the Resolution of the Party Central Committee [1967] on the 
development of the social sciences, is not being’ carried out satisfactorily. 


Judging from this editorial, one finds that the unsatisfactory situation on the Soviet 
philosophical front is due to two factors. First of all, as pointed out twice by the authors, 
a lack of qualified personnel. When the excellent material remuneration of “ideological 
workers” is considered, one can only draw the conclusion that persons with the necessary 
talent are deliberately steering clear of working in this field. Secondly, Communist 
theoreticians simply have nothing to say. We read: 


The contribution of. .social scientists engaged in studying the positive problems [i.e., working 
out the positive program] of our ideology cannot be recognized as adequate; it 1s the positive solution 
of theoretical problems, however, that serves as...the best basıs for a critical analysis of absolutely 
every idea of our enemies. 


The situation is particularly bad as regards the most important of the “positive 
problems” of Communist ideology—namely, how to explain and justify the theory of 
“scientific Communism,” the very aim of Communist construction. “Scientific Com- 
munism,” say the editors, “is the very sphere of research which is lagging noticeably 
behind the demands being made by life.” In other words, the leaders of the Soviet 
Communist Party, nearly fifty-three years after the October Revolution, have still not 
found an answer to the simple question why Communism is necessary at all, and are 
experiencing increasing difficulty in finding people who will make the attempt. 


The editorial, in fact, merely confirms something which has been long apparent; 
what is less apparent is why the Party leaders chose to make such admissions on the eve 
of the Lenin centenary. The most likely explanation is that they consider the philosophers 
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to be insufficiently orthodox. Indeed, at the end of the article, the authors declare: 
“The ideological struggle is becoming increasingly tense and acute, and the devices of 
our enemy ever more refined and insidious, ‘In the ideological struggle, there is no 
place for neutralism and compromise.’” While the Party leaders can certainly make the 
ideologists adopt a harder line, it is more than doubtful whether it can get them to 
Probprovide a “well-argued critique of the ideas of anti-Communism.” H. A. 


* 


The journal Istoriya SSSR (1970, No. 1, p. 222) reports that a Scientific Council for 
Nationality Problems has been established within the Social Sciences Section of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR “on the basis of” the Section’s Commission for 
Problems of Nationality Relations set up in 1966. 


Besides coordinating research carried out by the Academies of Sciences of the 
USSR and the Union republics and by higher educational institutions, the Council will 
engage in research itself. This will be performed in three sections—namely, for nationality 
problems in the developing and capitalist countries; for theoretical problems; and for 
questions of socialist internationalism. 

Most attention will be devoted to nationality relations within the USSR itself. 
Specific areas of research are to include “socio-ethnic processes”; the experience gained 
in attempting to find a solution to the nationality problem; the interaction of the 
languages spoken by peoples of the USSR; and the strengthening of “internationalism.” 
All-Union and regional symposiums and discussions are also planned. 

At this point, it may also be mentioned that a department for general problems of the 
history of the peoples of the USSR already exists within the Institute for the History 
ot the USSR recently set up under the Academy of Sciences. It, too, is a coordinating 
and guiding center (Istoriya SSSR, 1969, No. 6, p. 25). 

Three conclusions may be drawn. Firstly, the nationality problem not only continues 
to exist in the USSR but has even become more acute during the last few years. That 
the problem has become an object of intensified study can hardly be attributed merely 
to existing manifestations of “nationalism” in the “socialist” countries or to a detision 
to work out recommendations for these and for the developing countries of Asia and 
Africa. It is significant that the tasks of the Scientific Council for Nationality Problems 
include studying “problems of national psychology.” 

Secondly, in centralizing research into the nationality problem and the history of the 
nationalities, the Party leaders are seeking to prevent all appearance of nationalistic 
trends in academic work. 

Finally, a model for the solution of a nationality problem is to be created which the 
USSR will try and impose on the outside world in the same way as it is trying to se ad 
upon the outside world its model of socialism. PLU 


* 


On March 17, the newspaper Sovetskaya kultura opened a new column headed “The 
Tribune of the Master” with a contribution by the Estonian director and People’s 
Artiste Voldemar Panso entitled “That the Blue Bird Should Not Turn into a Duck.” 
This has the form of an open letter in which the author expresses concern that a young 
and talented former pupil and compatriot is deviating in his work from the prescribed 
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ideological norm, though the fact that his addressee remains anonymous suggests, that 
his remarks are directed at all young Soviet producers. “I am sincerely worried,” says 
Panso, “over the road which you are going to take.” He warns that “every movement 
finds its fellow-travelers, devotees or simply sympathizers. Particularly if you succeed in 
affixing the crown of a martyr to your brow.” Panso recalls how as a student the young 
man had “staged something tasteless, cynical—even cruel,” and how he, Panso, had 
consequently felt it necessary to “rap him on the knuckles.” This, however, had had 
no effect. Although Panso admits that there is much “tastelessness and cynicism and 
cruelty” in the world (“Of course there is.—Even more than you think, I told you then”), 
he makes it plain that he expects his former pupil, and by implication all Soviet producers, 
to refrain from portraying the negative side of life in the Soviet Union. “To copy the 
shadowy aspects of life,” according to Panso, “does not mean to create.” Neither does 
he have any time for such “experiments” as the “theater of the absurd” and the “shock- 
ing” or “ritual” theater, which he describes as “merely shocking those who have a 
genuine love of art.” In conclusion, Panso implores his former pupil, “Don’t take this 
road!” 
“I should like to believe,” he adds, “that this time you have understood me.” 


B. R. 
* 


The Orthodox Church in the USSR is not a state organization: it accordingly receives 
no subsidies from the state, but is supported by voluntary contributions. This is the 
Church’s financial status as defined in the book Russkaya Pravoslavnaya Tserkov (The 
Russian Orthodox Church) published by the Moscow Paprlarchate in 1958 (pp. 24 
and 26). 

These voluntary contributions are used to support the Patriarchate; to maintain 
monasteries; to build, lease, restore and furnish places of worship; to pay taxes; to 
support the clergy (including pensions for aged priests); to run the theological academies 
and seminaries (including scholarships for stadents); to pay for the manufacture of 
candles, communion bread, vestments, pectoral crosses and icons (for a photograph 
of the latest icons produced, see Der Christliche Osten, Würzburg, 1970, No. 1, p. 32) 
and other requisites, the publication of ecclesiastical literature and the Patriarchate’s 
monthly journal Zharnal Moskovskoi Patriarkbii, and gifts to prominent representatives 
of foreign churches. In addition, deductions from Church funds are made to meet the 
needs of the state and pay for activities of the Party in the sphere of foreign policy. 
Here, for example, is a breakdown of contributions made by the Patriarchate for a so- 
called Peace Fund: 


Amount 
Source (Rubles) 
The Patriarchate Administration, 1967 to April 1969 ......... ccc e eee eee enone 500,000 
Diocesan Administrations, 1967—68 2... cece cece cece eee ee ee eeereteneees 1,780,534 
Parishes in Fourteen Dioceses, 1968 00... cc cece cece ees e cee ee etneacenernes 2,240,150 
A. Collection Organized by the Patriarchate in Moscow, 1969 .......--....000- 300,000 
A Collection Organized by the Patriarchate in Leningrad and Volgograd, 1969... 600,000 
Tomb. nn noes sees ceed eee ee augen 5,420,684 
SOURCES: A report by the Moscow Patriarchate’s chief administrator, Metropolitan or of Tallinn and 
Estonia, at a conference of the Savic; Pes Peace Fund on er 1, 1969 (Zberne! Meskeschs peer a ae 2 42), and an 
article by Pastor T A Adeyunmob: from Lagos, a member Of the All-Africa Church Conference who the peace 
conference held at Zagorak in July 1969 (sæd , 1969, No 12, p. 19) 


As an expression of appreciation for these contributions, on August 5, 1969, 
Patriarch Aleksii and his closest associates, namely Metropolitans Pimen (Izbekov), 
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Nikodim (Rotov), Aleksii (Ridiger) and Filaret (Denisenko), were awarded Soviet Peace 
Fund diplomas and medals (Zharkal Moskovskoi Patriarkhii, 1969, No. 10, pp. 1-2). 


The Moscow Patriarchate also spends vast sums on activities abroad, its Department 
for External Church Relations having grown considerably over the last few years. 
Representatives of the Department are constantly traveling abroad to all manner of 
ecclesiastical functions, whether Orthodox or ecumenical, and, above all, gatherings of 
secular-political importance, usually in groups of three to ten persons, but in the case of 
important meetings such as the General Assembly of the World Council of Churches in 
Uppsala, in larger groups. An examination of last year’s issues of Zhurnal Moskovskoi 
Patrıarkhu (excepting No. 8, which is not yet available in the West) shows that 1,032 
man-days were spent on visits abroad. Countries visited were the USA, Great Britain 
(Cambridge and Canterbury), Western Germany (including West Berlin), Eastern 
Germany (East Berlin), Japan, India, Canada, Italy, Switzerland (Geneva), Greece 
(Athens), Poland (Warsaw), Hungary (Budapest), Rumania (Bucovina), Bulgaria, 
Sweden (Uppsala), Finland, Spain, Chile, Cyprus and the Ivory Coast. The Department’s 
considerable expenses indicate either exceptionally generous contributions by the 
Orthodox community, or the existence of special state allocations for the Patriarchate’s 
activities outside the Soviet Union. N.T. 


* 


At the beginning of the month, the Party Central Committee, the Council of 
Ministers, the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions and the Central Committee 
of the Komsomol appealed in a letter to Party, governmental, trade union and Komso- 
mol organizations for “a better use of production reserves and an intensified economy 
drive in the national economy.” The letter has not been published in the press, but its 
contents are being made known at meetings of industrial and agricultural workers 
being held throughout the country. Corresponding “obligations” are being taken on 
as a result, and a competition to fulfill the assignments for the last year of the Five-Year 
Plan ahead of time is being organized under the slogan of “Greater Production and 
Less Expenditure.” 

The campaign begun at the beginning of the year against “disorganizers of pro- 
duction,” i.e., disciplinary offenders, idlers, drunkards and “rolling stones” in the Soviet 
labor force, is growing in intensity. Supervisors are being called upon in the press to 
“make use of their authority” and “mercilessly punish” such persons, and Lenin’s 
demand that “we must learn to combine...meeting democratism [wifingovy demokratizm] 
for the working masses with iron discipline during working hours” is being quoted 
with increasing frequency (Sotsialistichesky irud, 1970, No. 1, p. 9). At the same time, 
the opinion is being expressed that the problem of discipline is more likely to be solved 
by improving working conditions than by tough “administrative” measures (Pravda, 
January 27, 1970). 

In accordance with a resolution passed at the Third All-Union Congress of Kolkhoz- 
niks, Kolkhoz Councils are being set up at republican, krai, oblast and raion level 
(a Union Council was elected at the Congress). By the middle of March, councils had 
been formed in 2,362 raions, or 80 percent of the total number. Officially, the councils 
ate being hailed as a means of promoting kolkhoz democracy. Composed of kolkhoz 
chairmen, specialists, foremen and leading production workers, the councils are to 
handle questions connected with scientific and technical progress, increasing the 
effectiveness of production and labor productivity, and the reconstruction of settlements. 
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As regards their freedom of action, however, there are ‘no illusions: in an editorial of 
March 17, Pravda stressed how important it was that their work be “constantly under 
the direction of local Party and economic organs.” F. H. 


* 


At present, over a thousand Soviet geologists in forty foreign countries in Europe, 
Asia, Africa and Latin America are prospecting for minerals and helping to train local 
specialists. An example is Cuba, with whom the USSR recently signed a contract on the 
delivery of six boring installations, capable of boring wells up to 5,000 meters deep, 
to be operated by Cubans presently undergoing practical training in the USSR. A con- 
tract with Algeria is soon to be concluded which envisages a comprehensive seven-year 
program of geological exploration and the delivery of substantial quantities of various 
equipment. In 1970, comprehensive prospecting is to begin for non-ferrous metals and 
non-metallic minerals in Tanzania, and for gold in Senegal. There is also a draft contract 
with the Sudan, where in the next few weeks prospecting for ore and non-metallic 
minerals is to begin. Bauxite deposits north of the Guinean capital of Conakry are being 
surveyed, and at the end of last year the USSR signed a contract with the UAR on 
prospecting for non-ferrous and rare metals; initial results indicate the existence of 
major deposits in the eastern desert regions. The USSR also helped to set up the Indian 
oil ‘and gas-producing industry, including the construction of two oil refineries, each 
with an annual capacity of three million tons. All in all, Soviet geologists are prospecting 
for minerals in no fewer than sixteen countries of Asia and Africa, having discovered 
large deposits of oil, gas, iron, chrome, manganese, coal, phosphorite and aluminum. 
Cooperation with the “socialist” countries is also growing. In 1969, for example, oil 
and gas were discovered in Eastern Germany. A gas industry was established in Poland 
which is capable of meeting national requirements, and prospecting for gas is soon to 
begin in Bulgaria both on land and in the seabed. Finally, the drilling of a deep oil well 
has begun in North Vietnam (Pravda, March 6, 1970, and Vneshnyaya torgovlya, 1969, 
No. 5, p. 19). G. V. 


* 


On January 20, the newspaper Sovetskaya Kirgiziya (Frunze) published information 
by a Soviet biologist, V. Shevchenko, on the fate of the juniper in Soviet Central Asia 
and Kazakhstan 


In Turkestan, the juniper is the oldest and commonest tree. It played an important 
part in the development of Turkestani culture and civilization, and has a profound 
effect on the region’s climate. The juniper grows extremely slowly: after fifty years it’ 
reaches a height of only one-and-a-half to two meters, ‘and its maximum height may 
varies from five to twenty-five meters. Some trees are tall and graceful, while others 
are tangled and twisted, their branches resembling huge, intertwined snakes. There 
are junipers in Turkestan which are over two thousand years old. 


In ancient Turkestan, juniper charcoal was used for smelting. Juniper beams are 
still to be found in ancient buildings in Bukhara, Samarkand and other cultural centers 
of Turkestan. Later, juniper came to be used for such purposes as making artificial 
marble, gunpowder and balsam. 


Juniper forests also form what may be described as gigantic locks which regulate 
precipitation in a way no artificial structures could do. In addition, one hectare of 
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juniper forest exudes a quantity of volatile phytoncid fractions sufficient to destroy the 
microbes over an area occupied by a large city. 

Nevertheless, from the nineteen-twenties to the nineteen-sixties, the juniper forests 
of Turkestan were subjected to ruthless destruction, which ended only when they were 
classified officially as being “of importance for soil and water conservation.” In Kirghi- 
zia alone, over 40 percent of the forests fell to the axe, including 15,000 hectares in 
Southern Kirghizia. According to S. U. Umerov, a member of the Tadzhik Academy 
of Sciences, over the past fifty or sixty years the area of juniper forest in all the Central 
Asian republics has decreased by 26—30 percent. This, he says, is the result of “massive 
felling over considerable areas” and the “selective felling” carried out in all of Turkes- 
tan’s juniper forests. 

This destruction continues. “Although it is prohibited,” writes Shevchenko, “in 
Kirghizia, Uzbekistan and Tadzhikistan the juniper is still being felled today.” The 
remaining juniper forests in Turkestan are in a pitiful state. They are so sparse, and 
have been so badly hit by pest and disease, that the supply of seed is extremely critical. 
Seedlings are also trampled down by cattle. The result is that, in Kirghizia, for example, 
seedlings occupy only 7.1 percent of the area of juniper forest. 

Shevchenko concludes that “the destruction of juniper forests is proceeding ex- 
tremely rapidly, and it will take centuries to restore them. Those that have remained 
intact can only be saved by immediate and decisive measures.” As regards the chances 
that such measures will be taken, Shevchenko is extremely skeptical inasmuch as 
throughout Soviet Central Asia “not more than 10 to 15 persons are engaged in studying 
the juni uniper, and their work is completely uncoordinated,” and the artificial cultivation 
of coe juniper demands “the working out of a special comprehensive method of carrying 
on forestry and agriculture.” EK. 


* 


$ 


On March 10, a press conference took place in Ashkhabad for the journalists of the 
Turkmen capital at which V. N. Rykov, Second Secretary of the Central Committee of 
the Turkmen Communist Party, spoke on “some current questions concerning the 
work of the republic’s Party organization.” On this occasion, he admitted: 


. on the whole, [Turkmen] industry is not coping with the tasks laid down in the directives of the 
Twenty-Third Party Congress. The Five-Year Plan assignments in respect of the growth of ın- 
dustrial production are not being fulfilled. During four years of the Plan, there has been a shortfall 
in deliveries to the state of many millions of rubles’ worth of industrial products. The growth of 
labor productivity is lagging behind the approved plans. 


Rykov also complained of the unsatisfactory situation with regard to the training 
and deployment of personnel. The question of training, he said, was being solved by 
each ministry independently, and sometimes in a very amateurish fashion. Further, 
although qualified workers were being turned out in large numbers, “not enough is 
being done to see that they are used properly, neither are the living conditions they 
require being provided. Young specialists are not staying long at one enterprise, and 
manpower fluctuation is on the increase.’ 


As regards the vital cotton-processing industry, Rykov complained: 


..machinery and other equipment 1s being used to only three-quarters of its capacity. For this 
reason alone, during the past three years enterprises have processed over 250,000 tons of raw cotton 
less. An acute need is being felt at the industry’s enterprises for engineering and technical personnel. 
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Main shops and factory services are understaffed with competent specialists. Many enterprise 
directors have not had a special engineering education. 


Dealing with capital construction, Rykov observed that during the first four years 
of the Five-Year Plan fulfillment of plans amounted to 84 percent with regard to the 
exploitation of capital investments and to 85 percent with regard to construction and 
assembly work. A backlog had accumulated in the exploitation of “basic industrial 
funds,” living accommodation, schools, hospitals, etc. Further, he said, when drawing 
up plans there was sometimes a failure to take into consideration the extent of the 
facilities, manpower and equipment available (T#rkmenskaya iskra, Ashkhabad, March 12, 
1970). 

On March 12, the Dushanbe City Party Committee discussed at its twelfth plenary 
meeting “The State of the Ideological and Political Education of Pupils and Students 
and Measures to Intensify It.” At the meeting, Secretary of the Party Committee 
of the Dushanbe Medical Institute V. I. Pripisanov declared that the “uncompromising 
struggle” between the two world systems ` 


. . insistently demands that Party organizations and indeed all Communists daily broaden and 
intensify their ideological and educational work, that they expose a morality and ideology which 
are alien to us. Under these conditions, the role of the departments of social sciences is growing 
immeasurably. The facts, however, ındicate that in a number of educational institutions not enough 
13 being done to cultivate an interest in studying social disciplines. Students are rarely encouraged 
to prepare reports or conferences (Kommunist Tadzbıkistana, Dushanbe, March 14, 1970). 

S.T. 


Chronicle of Events 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


March 1970 


1 Publication of a TASS statement protesting 
against US intervention in Laotian affairs and 
alleging that the USA is violating the agree- 
ments on that country signed in Geneva in 
1962. : 

Publication of a communiqué on the forty- 
fifth meeting of Comecon’s Executive Council, 


Party delegation led by Politburo Member 
A. J. Pelše leaves for Helsinki, ' 


2 “Scientific” conference dedicated to the 
fortieth anniversary of the Chinese League of 
Leftist Writers takes place in Moscow at the 
Institute of Oriental Studies of the Academy 
of Sciences. Introductory address by the Head 


which took place in Moscow February 24—27. 
Topics of discussion were: the preparation of a 
report to the Twenty-Fourth Session of Come- 
con on progress made in implementing the 
resolution adopted at Comecon’s Twenty- 
Third (Special) Session; questions of currency 
and foreign trade; preliminary drafts of an 
agreement on the establishment of an Inter- 
national Investment Bank; and a draft statute 
of an International Institute for Economic 
Problems of the World Socialist System. 


of the Institute’s Sector for the Literatures of 
the Far East and South-East Asia, Professor 
L. Z. Eidlin. The League 1s described as having 
provided a basis for the creation of a “socialist 
litterature” in the Chinese People’s Republic, 
whose development was interrupted by the 
“cultural revolution.” 


Meeting of the All-Union Kolkhoz Council 
elected at the Third All-Union Congress of 
Kolkhozniks opens in Moscow. Speeches on 
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the procedures for forming and utilizing a 
centralized social security fund for collective 
farm workers by Chairman of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Agricultural and Agricultural 
Procurement Workers’ Union I. F. Shkuratov, 
and on the creation of Union-republic inter- 
kolkhoz emergency seed stocks by the head 


of a central department of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, I. I. Khoroshilov. 


Annual general meeting of the Academy of 
Sciences, to last two days, opens in Moscow 
to discuss major achievements during the past 
year in the natural and social sciences. 


Party delegation led by Central Committee 
member K. N. Grishin leaves for Cyprus to 
attend the Twelfth Congress of the Cypriot 
Progressive Party of the Working People 
(AKEL). 


Announcement that a Danish industrial, 


exhibition is to open in Moscow on July 4. 
It will be the first of its kind in the USSR. 


4 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-325.” 


Discussion on the questions of boosting 
agriculture and increasing the production and 
sale of agricultural products takes place at the 

: Party Central Committee between Central 
Committee Secretary General L. I. Brezhnev 
and agricultural ministers of the Union 
republics. Suggestions were made for improv- 
ing preparations for spring sowing, raising 
yields of grain, industrial, fodder and vegetable 
crops and increasing the production and sale 
to the state of livestock products. Central 
Committee Politburo Member and First Deputy 

.. Chairman of the Council of Ministers D. S. 
Polyansky, Central Committee Secretary F. D. 
Kulakov, Minister of Agriculture V. V. Mats- 
kevich and Minister of Melioration and Water 
Economy Y. Y. Alekseyevsky also present. 


Press conference on the Near East situation 
‚held- in Moscow for Soviet and foreign 
journalists. Head of the Foreign Minıstry’s 
Press Department L. M. Zamyatin an- 
” nounces that a group of Jewish citizens of 
the USSR actıve in the governmental, social, 
artıstic and scientific fields has asked permission 
to appear before Soviet and foreign journalists 
with a statement of protest over the worsening 
‚Near East situation. and the intention of 
Israeli Prime Minister Golda Meir to achieve 
the resettlement of Soviet Jews to Israel. 
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Announcement that meetings of workers are 
being held throughout the USSR to discuss a 
Letter of the Party Central Committee, the 
Council of Ministers, the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions and the Komsomol 
Central Committee to Party, local government, 
trade union and Komsomol organizations as 
well as all Soviet workers on the subject of 
“Improving the Utilization of Production 
Reserves and Intensifying the Economy Drive- 


~in the National Economy.” 


Announcement that Deputy Chairman of the 
State Committee for Science and Technology 
D. M. Gvishiani and the President of the Swiss 
chemical concern CIBA Ltd, Robert Kappelı, 


'have signed an agreement on scientific, 


technical and economic coopetation. 

Signing in Moscow, for the USSR by Deputy 
Foreign Minister S. P. Kosyrev, of a Soviet- 
French agreement eliminating double taxation 
in the spheres of air and sea transport. 


Announcement that work will begin this 
year on the construction of a new 263- 
kilometers-long Dnieper-Donbass canal which 
will run from the water réservoir at Doepro- 
dzerzhinsk sa the rivers Orel, Orelka and 
Britai and enter the Severny Donets nearIzyum. 

Annual general meeting of the Academy of 
Sciences comes to an end. Radio-engineering 
specialist V. A. Kotelnikov was elected Vice- 
President of the Academy (see also under 
March 3) 

Opening in Moscow of a meeting of a 
working group of the UN Advisory Committee 
on the Application of Science and Technology 
to Development at which recommendations 
will be prepared on UN activities in this sphere, 
including the establishment of scientific and 
technical institutions ın developing countries. 


5 Ratification instruments of the nuclear non- 


proliferation treaty deposited in Moscow. 
Speech by Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
A. N. Kosygin. Also present at the ceremony 
on the Soviet side are Defense Minister Marshal 
of the Soviet Unton A. A. Grechko, President 
of the Academy of Sciences M. V. Keldysh and 
Chairman of the State Committee for the Use 
of Atomic Energy A. M Petrosyants. 
Announcement that a Soviet-Chinese trade 
protocol for 1970 has been signed in Moscow. 


Meeting of the All-Union Kolkhoz Council 
comes to an end. The further development of 
the kolkhoz system was discussed, and pro- 


posals concerning. kolkhoz councıls at the 
various levels examined. 


Party Central Committee Secretary L V. 
Kapitonov receives a delegation from the 
Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party under 
Central Committee Department Head János 
Borbändi which has been in the USSR’ for 
nine days acquainting itself with the work of 
Soviet Party organizations. Its itinerary included 
visits to the all-Union and Ukrainian Party 
Central Committees and the Crimean Oblast 
Party Committee. 

Signing ın Moscow of a plan of cooperation 
in 1970 between the Soviet and Yugoslav 
Writers’ Unions which envisages broader 
creative contacts. 


Agreement reached in London between the 
USSR and Botswana on the establishment of 
diplomatic relations at the embassy level. 


Announcement that a two-day broadened 
session of the Arts Council of the Cinema- 
tography Committee of the Council of Ministers 
‘has taken place in Moscow at which prominent 
producers, script-writers, actors and other film 
industry workers drew up a creative and 
economic balance of the industry’s perfor- 
mance in the past year and discussed major 
creative problems in the light of the resolutions 
passed at the Party Central Committee’s 
plenary meeting of December 1969. 


Publication of the Party Central Commuttee’s 
address to Soviet women on the occasion of 
International Woman’s Day. 


Message signed by Chairman of the Supreme 
Soviet Presidium N. V. Podgorny sent to the 
President of Cyprus, Archbishop Makarios, 
expressing indignation over the attempt made 
on the previous day on the latter’s life. 


10 Soviet military maneuvers with the code name 


“Dvina,” involving all branches of forces from 
several military districts, begin ın Belorussia 
under the command of Marshal Grechko. Also 
present in the maneuver area are First Deputy 
Defense Ministers Marshals of the Soviet Union 
I. I. Yakubovsky and M. V. Zakharov, Head 
of the Central Political Department of the 
Army and Navy General of the Army A. A. 
Yepishev and Deputy Defense Ministers 
General of the Army I. G. Pavlovsky (Com- 
mander-ın-Chief of Land Forces), Air Marshal 
P. S. Kutakhov (Commander-in-Chief of the 
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Air Force) and General of the Army S. S. 
Maryakhın (Chief of Rear Services). 


Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
V. N. Novikov receives Libyan Minister of 
Oil and Natural Resources Ezzedine Mabrouk 
in the Kremlin for a talk on trade and economic 
relations. 

Nigerian good-will mission led by Federal 
Commissioner (Minister) Aminu Kano received 
by Kosygin, for a talk on the development of 
friendly bilateral cooperation in the presence 
of, on the Soviet side, Deputy Foreign 
Minister V. M. Vinogradov and Head of the 
Foreign Minıstry’s Second African Depart- 
ment B. I. Karavayev, and by Podgorny. 


Publication of a report on’ the visit to Finland 
March 2—7 of a Party delegation under Pelše, 
during which current international problems, 
the situation in the world Communist move- 
ment and contacts and cooperation between 
the Soviet and Finnish Communist parties were 
discussed. Especial attention was devoted to 
the question of peace and security in Europe. 

Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party 
delegation led by Politburo Candidate Member 
and Central Committee Secretary B. Lham- 
suren arrives in Moscow to study the Soviet 
Communist Party’s experience in ideological 
work. 

Soviet delegation led by Chairman of the 
State Committee for Foreign Economic 
Relations S. A. Skachkov leaves Moscow for 
New York to attend a special session of the 
Governing Council of the United Nations 
Development Program. 


12 Delegation from the Foreign Affairs Commis- 
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sion of the French National Assembly meets 
members of the Foreign Affairs Commissions 
of the Council of the Union and Council of 
Nationalities of the Supreme Soviet for a 
discussion on Soviet-French relations and 
European security, in particular the proposal 
to hold a European conference. 

Trade talks with 2 Ghanaian governmental 
delegation under Parliamentary Secretary of 
the Ministry of Trade, Industry and Tourism 
A. Appen-Menkah begin at the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade in Moscow. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-326.” 


Brezhnev arrives in Minsk in connection 
with the “Dvina” maneuvers. 
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Kosygin receives Deputy Chairman of the 
Polish Council of Ministers and Chairman of 
Comecon’s Executive Committee Pıotr Jaro- 
szewicz in the presence of Deputy Chairman 
of the Soviet Council of Ministers and per- 
manent representative of the USSR at Comecon 
M. A, Lesechko. 


Cambodian head of state Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk, accompanied by his wife, Princess 
Monique, arrives ın Moscow from Paris on 
his way home. 

Three-day-long report-and-election meeting 
of the Academy of Arts comes to an end in 
Moscow. One of the main topics of discussion 
was the education of a new generation of 
artists. Minister of Culture Y. A. Furtseva was 
among the speakers. N. V. Tomsky was re- 
elected President of the Academy, and Y. V. 
Vuchetich and V.S. Kemenov Vice-Presidents. 

Announcement that the Second All-Union 
Conference on the Chemicalization of the 
National Economy has taken place in Moscow. 
It lasted three days. Reports were heard on 
economic problems connected with the 
development and deployment of the chemical, 
oil-refining and petrochemical industries, and 
on the chemicalization of agriculture. 

Announcement that a cultural cooperation 
plan for 1970 has been signed in Rome between 
the Union of Soviet Societies for Friendship 
and Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries 
and the “USSR-Italy” Society on the one hand 
and the “Italy-USSR” Society on the other. 
On the initiative of the latter society, a national 
committee has been set up in Italy to organize 
celebrations of the centenary of Lenin’s birth. 

Announcement that report-and-election 
meetings of Party organs of the armed forces 
have taken place. 


14 Publication of a TASS statement protesting 


against “insinuations” in the “bourgeois 
press” to the effect that the USSR is preparing 
a war against China. 

Critique of the “Dvina” maneuvers takes 
place in Minsk in the presence of Brezhnev, 
who delivers a speech. 

Discussion takes place in the Kremlin 
between Podgorny and Kosygin on the one 
hand and Sihanouk on the other on Soviet- 
Cambodian relations and international prob- 
lems. Minister of Foreign Trade N. S Patoli- 
chev and Deputy Foreign Minister N. P. 
Fıryubin also present. 
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Ghanaian governmental delegation returns 
home after signing a trade agreement with 
the USSR for 1970 (see also under March 12). 


Announcement that report-and-election 
meetings of organs for the control and 
supervision of consumers’ cooperatives are 
taking place in rural areas. 


Troop parade held ın Minsk following the 
completion of the “Dvina” maneuvers, 
whereupon Brezhnev leaves the Belorussian 
capital. 

Delegation from the Foreign Affairs 
Commission of the French National Assembly 
leaves Moscow for home. 


Announcement that Kosygin has sent a letter 
to US President Richard Nixon calling for an 
end to US intervention in Laos. 

Kosygin and Hungarian Premier Jenö Fock 
discuss all-round Soviet-Hungarian coopera- 
tion m the presence of, on the Soviet side, 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
and Chairman of the State Planning Committee 
(Gosplan) N. K. Baibakov and Patolichev. 

Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko leaves for 
Prague on an official visit of reciprocation. 


Meeting held in Moscow to celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the journal Kommsnist 
Vooruzbennykh Sil. Speech by the Chief Editor, 
Major-General V. N, Korshunov. 

Launching of Soviet meteorological satellite 
“Meteor,” to be used for the weather service. 

Brezhnev receives Sihanouk to discuss the 
situation in Indochina and Soviet-Cambodian 
relations. Firyubin also present. 

Brezhnev receives Fock. 

Afghan central corps commander Colonel 
Sardar Abdul Vali flies home after attending 
the “Dvina” maneuvers. 

Soviet trade delegation under Patolichev 
leaves Moscow for Teheran to negotiate a 
long-term Soviet-Iranian trade agreement. 

Sudanese Revolutionary Council Member, 
Minister of Defense and Chief of General Staff 
Major-General Halid Hasan Abbas arrives in 
Moscow at the head of a Sudanese military and 
economic delegation. 


18 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 


“Kosmos-327.” 
Three-day all-Union seminar of creative 
workers, convened by the Party Central 
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Committee’s Propaganda Department and the 
Union of Journalists of the USSR and having 
the theme of “Political Information and the 
Press,” opened in Moscow by Board Chairman 
of the Union of Journalists M. V. Zimyanin. 
After the seminar participants, the heads of 
information departments of Union-republic, 
krai and oblast newspapers, will undergo one 
week’s practical training with central news- 
papers and TASS. 


Supreme Soviet Presidium issues a dectee 
calling for elections to the Supreme Soviet of 
the eighth convocation on June 14. 


Supreme Soviet Presidium ratifies a treaty 
between the USSR and Poland signed in 
Warsaw on August 28, 1969, defining the 
frontier between the two states on the continen- 
tal shelf in the Bay of Danzig and in the 
southeastern part of the Baltic. 


Signing in Moscow of a plan for cooperation 
in 1970 between the Union of Soviet Friend- 
ship Societies and the Soviet-Vietnamese 
Friendship Society on the one hand and the 
Vietnamese-Soviet Friendship Society on the 
other. A Soviet-Vietnamese Friendship Month 
is to be held to mark the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam. 

Announcement that à Soviet-Czechoslovak 
Treaty of Friendship, Cooperation and Mutual 
Assistance has been initialed at the Foreign 
Ministry in Prague, for the USSR by Gromyko. 


Publication of a TASS announcement that 
from March 21 to April 10 the USSR will 
launch rockets into an area of the Pacific 
centered at 35°43’N, 172°38’W and with a 
radius of 55 miles. 


Soviet trade delegation under Patolichev 
returns to Moscow after signing a long-term 
trade agreement between the USSR and Iran. 


Publication of a communiqué on Gromyko’s 
visit to Czechoslovakia March 16—21. Topics 
of discussion were bilateral relations and 
cooperation in international affairs, the sıtua- 
tion ın Europe, including relations with 
Western Germany, the growing military 
conflict 1n Southeast Asia, and the Near East 
situation. Both sides agreed to continue to 
render every assistance to the Vietnamese 
people in their struggle for liberation, and to 
support the Arab states ın their efforts to 
secure the withdrawal of Israeli troops from 


Arab territory. Finally, Czechoslovak Foreign 
Minister Jan Marko accepted Gromyko’s 
invitation to pay an official visit to the USSR. 

Announcement that Podgomy is to visit 
Japan in the first half of April in connection 
with Soviet Day at the World Fair in Osaka. 

Announcement that Comecon’s International 
Center for Sctentific and Technical Information 
has commenced operations in Moscow. 


23 Publication of an announcement that talks took 


place at the Foreign Ministry from January 30 
to February 18 and from March 3 to March 21 
between a Soviet delegation under Gromyko 
and a West German delegation under Secretary 
of State in the Chancellor’s Office Egon Bahr 
on the conclusion ofa treaty on the renuncia- 
tion of the use of force. A decision on the form 
in which the talks are to be continued will be 
taken by the two governments, 


Czechoslovak President Ludvik Svoboda 
arrives in Moscow en route to Mongolia and 
Japan. 

Podgorny receives a delegation from the 
Mongolian Great People’s Khural led by 
Khural Chairman Dondogtin Tsevegmed in 
the presence of, on the Soviet side, Deputy 
Chairman of the Supreme Soviet Presidium M. 
Kholov, Chairman of the Council of the Union 
of the Supreme Soviet I. V. Spiridonov and 
others. 


Talks on Soviet-Guinean trade in 1970 begin 
at the Ministry of Foreign Trade. 


24 Podgorny leaves Moscow on an official visit 


to Iran in the company of Deputy Chairman 
of the Supreme Soviet Presidium and Chairman 
of the Turkmen Supreme Soviet Presidium A. 
M. Klychev, Deputy Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers N. A. Tikhonov and Deputy 
Foreign Minister V. M. Vinogradov. 

Commander-in-Chief of the Soviet Navy, 
Admiral of the Fleet of the Soviet Union S. G. 
Gorshkov, leaves Moscow for Algeria on a 
reciprocal visit. 

Hungarian delegation led by Candidate 
Member of the Politburo of the Central 
Committee of the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ 
Party and Minister of Culture and Education 
Pál Uku arrives in Moscow to attend a Hungar- 
ian cultural festival dedicated to the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the liberation of Hungary 
from German occupation. 
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Third ‘Congress of Writers of the RSFSR 
opened in Moscow by Board Chairman of the 
RSFSR Writers’ Union L. Sobolev. Items on 
the agenda are reports on prose, poetry, plays 
and children’s literature, a report by the central 
auditing commission and elections to the 
Union’s leading organs. Among those present 
are Brezhnev, Kosygin, Polyansky, Party 
Central Committee Secretary and Politburo 
Member M. A. Suslov and Politburo Member 
and Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 


the RSFSR G. I. Voronov. 


Signing in Moscow of a protocol on Soviet- 
Afghan trade in 1970. ú 

‘Fifth plenary meeting of the Central 
Committee of DOSAAF opens ın Moscow to 
discuss ways of improving the training of 
specialists for the Armed Forces. Speech by 


the Central Committee Chairman, General of : 


the Army A. L. Getman. 


Supreme Soviet Presidium issues a decree 
on the electoral districts for the elections to 
the Council of the Union and the Council of 
Nationalities. 


Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
and Chairman of the State Committee for 
Science and Technology V. A. Kirillin and 
Minister of Foreign Trade N. S. Patolichev 
receive, successively, a delegation from the 
Confederation of British Industry led by the 
Confederation’s President, Arthur Norman, 
and its Director General, Campbell Adamson. 
\ . 


26 Delegation from the Soviet public led by 


27 
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Deputy Chairman of the Soviet Committee 
for Supporting Vietnam and Chairman of the, 
Supreme Court of the RSFSR L. N. Smirnov 
leaves Moscow for Stockholm to attend the 
Second Vietnam Conference. 

Supreme Soviet Presidium issues a decree 
confirming in their office the members of the 
Central Electoral Commission -for elections 
to the Supreme Soviet of the eighth convo- 
cation. 

Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-328.” 

Third Congress of Writers of the RSFSR 
comes.to an end. Subjects discussed were the 
portrayal in literature of the Soviet man (“the 
true hero of our time”), the national and 
international elements of literature, and the 
need to enhance the popular character of Soviet 
literature. Grave shortcomings in the ideolog- 


ical content and the form of a number of works 
were noted. At the first plenary meeting of the 
new Board of the Union, S. V. Mikhalkov was 
elected Board Chairman in place of L. S. 
Sobolev. 


Delegation from the Parliamentary Group 
of the USSR led by the Group’s Chairman, 


Spiridonov, leaves Moscow for Monaco to 


- attend meetings of the organs of the Inter- 


parliamentary Union. 

Announcement that the State Prosecutor’s 
Office and-Supreme Court and the All-Union 
Institute for the Study and Prevention of 
Crime have held a conference at which 
speakers included Procurator General R. A. 
Rudenko and Chairman of the Supreme Court 
A. F. Gorkin. 


Press conference held on Aeroflot’s spring 
and summer progmm of foreign flights. 
Minister of Civil Aviation Y. F. Loginov 
announces the beginning of flights by Soviet 
and foreign aircraft to Japan via Siberia. A 
corresponding agreement is soon to be signed 
with Great Britain. Starting from the beginning 
‘of July, flights on the London—Moscow— 
Tokio run are to be operated by Aeroflot, 
Japan Air Lines and BOAC. Starting from 
April 1, Soviet aircraft are to fly to Malaysia 
and Kenya. Flights are also planned to Latin 
America and Anstralia. i 


28 Members of the Central Committee of the 


Hungarian Socialist Workers? Party leave for 
home after a week’s visit during which they 
delivered lectures on the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of Hungary’s liberation from German 
occupation at Moscow, Yaroslavl, Kharkov, 
Lipetsk and Minsk and were received in 
the Party Central Committee’s Propaganda 
Department. ` 

State commission accepts the tenth, 500,000- 
kilowatt, generating unit of the Krasnoyarsk 
Hydroelectric Power Station, whose total 
installed capacity is thus raised to 5,000,000 
kilowatts. 


29 Delegation from the Berlin District Committee 


of the East German Socialist Unity Party 
(SED) led by Secretary of this Committee and 
Member of the SED Central Committee 

\Konrad Naumann completes a one-week visit 
to Moscow made for the purpose of studying 
the operation of Party organizations in the 
Soviet capital. 


Re: 

Soviet Ambassador to Iraq V. A. Likhachev 
presents his credentials to President Ahmed 
Hassan Bakr. ` 


30 Soviet government delivers a note of protest 


to the’ Argentinian Temporary Charge 
d’Affaires, del Campo, in connection with the 


-, attempt by a group of armed men’to kidnap a 


Soviet diplomat in Buenos Aires on March 29. 


Kosygin receives French Minister for 
Scientific and Industrial Development Frangois 


Xavier Ortoli for a talk on questions of mutual - 


interest, in particular bilateral cooperation. 
Kirillin, board member of the Foreign 
Ministry A. G. Kovalev and Member of the 
State Committee for Science and Technology 
D.N. Pronsky also present. 


Podgorny returns from Iran. During his , 


visit, which included Teheran, Isfahan and the 
island of Kharg, he had talks with Shah 
Muhammad Riza Pahlavi on bilateral relations, 
in particular the question of a long-term 
expansion of economic cooperation, and major 
international problems. 

Plenary meeting begins of the Committee 


for Lenin and State Prizes for Literature, Art 
and Architecture. 7 


Announcement that the first plenary es i 


of the Central Council of Rural Voluntary ` 


Sports Societies has taken place in Moscow at 


which progress made by these societies in 
irhplementing the resolution of the Party 
Central Committee and the Council of Minis- 


31 


21 


"3 


ters “On Measures to Develop Physical Culture 
and Sport” was discussed. 


Death, of Marshal of the Soviet Unions S. K. 
Timoshenko. 

“Group of Soviet officers who patticipated 
in the liberation of Hungary from German 
occupation, led by General of the Army S. P. 
Ivanov, leaves for Budapest,to attend celebra- 
tions of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
liberation. ' 

Delegation from the Söviet public under 
Chairman of the Presidium of the Union of 
Soviet Friendship Societies N. V. Popova flies 
to Budapest to attend celebrations of ‘the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Hungary’s libera- 
tion from German occupation. 

Announcement of a decision to open major 
academic centers in the Urals and the Soviet 
Far East, and a higher educational center in 
the Northern Caucasus, 


i Changes and Appointments 


G. Kh. Kyazimov relieved of the duties of 
Secretary and Bureau Member of the Central 
Committee of the Azerbaidzhan Communist 
Party for “serious shortcomings in his work.” 


B. A. Ashimov, previously First Secretary of 


-~ the Taldy-Kurgan Oblast Party Committee, 


appointed Chairman of the Kazakh Council of 
Ministers in place of M. B. Beisebayev, who is 
retiring. 
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ARTICLES 


World Communism: Disintegration or Unity in Diversity ? 
C. OLG 


In the business of selecting the factor that shall make the world once more 
safe for democracy by disarming if not destroying world Communism, fashions 
change. Not so long ago, a hot favorite was “de-ideologization,” under the 
combined influence of the “bourgeoisification” of élites in Communist-ruled 
countries, the “technicization” of Communist societies as a result of industriali- 
zation, and last but not least, “commercialization,” or the adoption of capitalist 
economic methods in answer to demands for greater production. Less of this 
was heard as information on the resumed ideological repression of intellectuals, 
starting with the suppression of writers in the USSR and finishing with the 
savage attack of March 1968 upon progressive philosophers and even scientists 
in Poland, began to accumulate after the departure of Khrushchev. 

However, a new and, to all appearance, mote reliable force working for the 
safety of democracy had meanwhile been discovered—namely, “polycentrism.” 
There was a time, it is said, when, under the hegemony of the Soviet Communist 
Party headed by Stalin, world Communism was “one,” parties in and out of 
power automatically accepting the line laid down for them in Moscow. By the 
time Khrushchev climbed into power, there were two main centers of policy- 
making, one in Moscow and the other in Peking, with a third budding in Bel- 
grade. During Khrushchev’s tenure of office, the process of differentiation 
continued. There was “rich” Communism in Europe, viz., the Soviet bloc, and 
“poor” Communism in Asia led by China, the difference in economic wealth 
exacerbating ideological and political differences. The “poor” demanded material 
support, while the “rich,” in practice the USSR, were not so rich as to be able to 
satisfy these demands at all fully, nor willing to give anything without a guarantee 
of ideological submission, which the “poor,” at least China, were not prepared 
to give. Within the Soviet bloc itself, there were contending economic interests, 
the satellites working for independence and freedom to establish contacts with 
the West, the USSR demanding integration, division of labor within Comecon 
and the control by Comecon of contacts with the West. Superimposed on these 
were “subjective factors””—the revival of the imperialist tradition in China, of 
nationalism in the satellites, of anti-Russian feeling in some in the shape of 
“anti-Sovietism” and of traditions of democracy in others, the latter feeding 
anti-Soviet feelings in the rapidly growing parties in France and Italy. 

Khrushchev’s “summit meeting”;’of 1960, %attended by delegates from 
virtually every Communist party in the world and held behind closed doors, 
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“was patently a failure. Anuneemants of ideological unity were acid of polit- ; 
ical content. The representatives declared, that they were united in furthering 


the common cause on the basis of Dialectical and Historical Materialism, the ` 


Yugoslavs restricting it to an adherence-to Dialectical Materialism..From then on, 
as‘is known, the Sino-Soviet conflict went from bad to worse. Titoism spread A 
. roots in the satellites. Thè Italian Communists virtually proclaimed their inde- 
pendence. All efforts under Khrushchev to-repair the damage and to call another 
. “summit” meeting failed.” His successors stepped up the agitation for such a 
, meeting, but with no greater success. Conference after conference—preliminary, 
consultative, etc. —gathered only to register growing disagreement and a persis- 
tent reluctance to come out collectively against China, even after the excesses of. 
Mao’s “Cultural Revolution,” which virtually all the non-Asian parties individu- 
ally had condemned: So great was the urge to preserve the independence from 
. the Soviet Communist Party gained in the Khrushchev era that the Rumanian 

Communists, though launched on’a course of mild Communism, demonstratively 
led a-“hands,off China” movement. ‘ 


~ Such was ‘the. position when the biggest scandal in the ea of vona Com- 
` munism blew yp—the invasion of Czechoslovakia. The theory of the’ disinte- 
gration of world Communism as a result of polycentrism received a new impetus. 
‘ The most influential party out of power, the Italian, condemned the invasion in 
. the sharpest terms. Interviews were given by Party members in which the Soviet 
Communist Party, was accused of “imperialism.” In France, the discipline held, 

’ but influential membets protested against the invasion and left or were expelled. 

Rumania, ‘not a party to the invasion, was expected to “go Titoist.” In Bucharest, 
hundreds of thousands welcomed’ President Nixon. Czechoslovakia was said 
to be seething with untest under a’puppet Tegime supported by nothing more than 
Soviet tanks.-Chinese accusations ‘of Soviet imperialism reinforced those of Mao’s 
severest critics, and in the USSR itself, so rumors went, scientists, writers and _ 
` even Party functionaries were protesting en masse against the invasion. 


When the Soviet Party leaders began once more to agitate for a “summit” 

_ meeting soon aftetward, everyone in the know, whether Communist or anti- ` 
_ Communist, was surprised. At preliminary conferences or in comments on the `: 
proceedings, many delegates expressed a pronounced skepticism mixed with 
‚ curiosity as to the Soviet leaders’ motives. Facetious comments in the Western . 
press, such as “The Russians want to scale the summit because it is there,” or the 
heading “Khrushchev’s Peak and Brezhnev’s Foothill,” were common immediately 
- before and during the International Meeting of Communist and Workers? Parties 
which opened on June 5, 1969, in the Great Kremlin Palace in Moscow, this. 
time (by Moscow’s standards) i in the full light of publicity. The conference,. in 
fact, had-been “written off” before it started as a vain attempt by Khrushchev’ s 

' successors to “turn back the wheel of history,” to reestablish any kind of unity 
in the Communist world and to regain the leadership of the movement. With 

` very few exceptions, Western observers were united in the opinion that the 
conference had done no. mote than reveal disagreements.’ Prdnouncements made 
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during the proceedings on revolutionary situatións and policies or on unity of 
action, when noted, were dismissed disparagingly as “pseudo-Marzist analyses 
and propagandist declarations.” The Soviet Party leaders had overplayed their 
hand—an indifferent ‘one—and lost. 
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The present writer had not been concerned with aha the reports of 
the conference, which were printed in full in Pravda, broadcast by 'TASS and 
repeated in the press of the parties represented. On going through some issues 
of the Soviet Party Central Committee’s organ Kommunist for 1969,1 however, 
he was struck by the unusual sharpness of the comments upon, and elaborations 
of, such well-worn slogans as “continuation of the ideological struggle,” “inter- 
national proletarian solidarity” or “peaceful coexistence,” and by the frequent 
references to conferences where these comments and elaborations had apparently 
been put forward as elements of a united policy. By then, at least, one item of 
policy had become a hard reality—viz., the demand for full recognition of Eastern 
Germany as a condition fot the continuance of “peaceful coexistence.” It seemed, 
therefore, worth while checking on the records of the conference and on those of 
two subsequent international meetings of “Communist and workers’ parties,” 
one held in Prague in November 1969 and the other in Moscow in January 
1970, both devoted to “theoretical questions.” This check-back (greatly facili- 


tated by the appearance in book form of the Moscow conference of June 1969)? 
. convinced the writer that the “write-off” of the latter conference as'a failure had 


been definitely premature. True, the Soviets’ hegemony over world Communism 
has not been reestablished. China has: not been collectively condemned. The 
Czechoslovakia scandal, albeit in a greatly softened form, was brought once : 
more to the notice of all and sundry. But it seems obvious to the present writer 
that the Soviet delegation led by Brezhnev and supported by a very considerable 
majority of the delegations present succeeded on the following not unimportant 
points: (1) relegating the invasion of Czechoslovakia to the archives; (2) opening 
the way to recognition of the “Brezhnev doctrine” as an operational necessity in 
certain cases; (3) isolating Maoism ideologically; and (4) laying the theoretical 


‚and political foundations for a united ‘policy of action by most of the parties 


- present, A perusal of available records of the two other conferences shows, 


furthermore, that the Soviet delegations: there managed to secure almost universal 
acceptance of “militant” or “hard Leninism” as the ideology of contemporary 
Communism and, which is perhaps more important, the recognition that the 
Soviet Communist Party is its oldest, most consistent and most powerful exponent. 





1 See C. Olgin, “The Periodical Press,” Bulletin, 1970, No. 2. ı 


2 Mezbdunarodnoys soveshchaniye kommunssticheskikh i rabochikh partii. Dokumenty ı BEE Moskva 
5—17 iyunya 1969 g. (International Conference of Communist and Workers’ Parties: Documents and 
Materials. Moscow, June 5—17, 1969), Moscow, 1969. 
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The Moscow Conference of June 1969 


Brezbnev’s Speech—Delivered on the third day of the conference, the speech 
differed from all others not only in length—fifty-two pages in the complete 
report, as against a maximum of five and an average of two for the others—but 
also in content and form. In it were contained the elements on which the collective 
declarations and documents adopted by the conference were based—an analysis 
of the world situation and an outline of a program of common action for world 
Communism, both founded on the application of Lenin’s “teaching on the 
revolutionary transformation of society.” In other words, it could be taken for 
a report of the general secretary of a budding Cominform if not Comintern, and 
was so taken by a very large number of delegates (viz., those from the Soviet 
bloc less Rumania, practically the whole of Latin America, the Arab countries 
less Morocco, and a few others), who heartily approved everything Brezhnev 
said—-and occasionally were more Catholic than the Pope in demanding un- 
conditional acceptance of his recommendations. Other speakers were reduced 
to commenting critically (which, as we shall see, they did with great reserve) 
on the content of the collective documents and on the manner in which they had 
been prepared, or to justifying their own positions piecemeal. Nothing approach- 
ing an alternative program, either for their own parties or for the whole, was 
formulated by anyone present at the conference. 

The outstanding points in, Brezhnev’s speech, not found in the collective 
documents or else not expressed with the same clarity, were as follows. The 
unity of proletarian internationalism has been endangered by “left-wing devia- 
tionism” and “right-wing opportunism.” It cannot be reconstituted by mere 
phrases. What is needed is action aimed at destroying imperialism. The chief 
forces responsible for the split are imperialist propaganda, Maoism (irresponsible 
“leftism” using ultra-revolutionary slogans but unable and perhaps unwilling 
to hurt imperialism by action) and antisocialist elements misusing economic 
difficulties to further their political aims (as in Czechoslovakia before the invasion). 
Using Lenin’s precept that the economic development of socialist states is of 
paramount importance (which Mao treats disparagingly), Brezhnev made a double 
thrust—against Mao for his neglect of the economic factor, and against “right- 
wing opportunists” (Czechoslovakia) who forget that economic development 
must serve Communist policy and not vice versa. He laid down, that is, the follow- 
ing priorities in the order given: (1) securing the ability of the USSR and the 
socialist “confraternity” to defend themselves from imperialist aggression; 
(2) enhancing their ability to support national liberation’ and revolutionary 
movements outside the “confraternity”; and lastly, (3) increasing the material 
well-being of their populations as an example for other societies to follow—an aim 
which can be achieved only if a stop is put to the armaments race. This is indeed 
a very pronounced departure from Khrushchev’s “goulash Communism” and 
dead in line with Lenin’s plans. 

The direct indictment of China, altogether absent from the collective docu- 
ments, takes up a whole six pages. Several delegates expressed their formal 
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disapproval that a Communist party should have been publicly pilloried; none, 
however, found anything to say in favor of Maoism, unless the protest by two 
dissidents against the raising of world peace to priority-number-one in the 
collective documents can be counted as Maoism. On the contrary, one delegate 
after another, while not naming China, in fact condemned Maoism—which is 
not to be wondered at if one considers that, as Brezhnev had pointed out, con- 
‘centration on-economic development was condemned at the Ninth Congress of . 
the Chinese Communist Party as a form of “contemporary revisionism.” 


The ‘Dissidents—As stated, Western’ commentators concentrated on the 
dissensions and drew the conclusion that polycentrism was on the increase, 
' ‘support for Brezhnev being limited to delegates from faithful satellites and 
clients among dwarf parties. An inspection of the critical speeches shows, on the 
other hand, that the sharpest reproaches, with one exception, came precisely’ 
from delegates of the dwarf: parties—one group to the N of Brezhnev’s 
line, the other to the “left.” i 


The criticisms of the first group—Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, Hostess 
‘and Australia—concerned the invasion of Czechoslovakia. On this'point, the 
delegates were quite firm. It was an unjustifiable action and one which, according 
-to the Swiss and Australian delegates, had had an adverse effect upon the unity 
of Communism’ which would'take time ‘to cure. A precondition for this was 
respect on the part of larger parties and nations for the rights of smaller parties. 
The Austrian delegate criticized the invasion in much milder terms. To avoid 
‚such incidents i in future, he said, it is essential that controversial issues be.openly 
discussed; an. organ of the world Communist movement must be created to 
‚provide a forum for discussion, or the journal World Marxist Review reorganized 
to serve this purpose. Finally, Aarons, from Australia, was the only delegate 
during the entire conference to raise the i issue of antisemitism—in his view, a 
major obstacle to Communist unity.’ 


Criticisms of the second group denied on the above-mentioned objections 
to Brezhnev’s assigning of first priority to the task of ensuring peace. The most _ 
_ articulate protest here came from the Cuban delegate, who claimed that the 
destruction of imperialism must be the foremost aim, after reproaching the Latin 
American parties for displaying too little energy in activizing partisan warfare. 
This smacks of Trotskyism, if not Maoism, and is an indirect reproach to the 
Soviet Communist Party, which under Stalin and to this day has shown little 
sympathy for partisan movements except when in dire need, e.g., during World 
War II. However, even the Cuban delegate found it politic to stress Cuba’s 
thankfulness for Soviet help and solemnly declare that ‘Cuba would be on the 
Soviet side in the event of aggression from whatever side it should come. í 


The only unrepentant Trotskyites or Maoists at the conference, in fact, were 
the delegates from the Dominican Republic and Réunion (two real dwarfs), 
who had nothing 'so nice to say about the USSR. and concluded their Speeches 
on a truculent note. 
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Turning now to the two really important dissidents, the Communist parties 
of Rumania and Italy, who had been reported as stout supporters of “Dub- 
tekism” as well as of the ““hands-off-Mao” movement, we find that at the con- 
ference the delegates chose discretion as the better part of valor. The Italian 
Berlinguer spent some time describing the successes of his party in fighting 
capitalism and imperialism in terms of massive strikes coupled with demands for 
Italy’s exit from NATO. On the controversial issue of Czechoslovakia, he said 
only a couple of phrases, and even then equivocated: the Italian Communist 
Party had considered the “new course” of January 1968 to be correct and had 
expressed its disapproval of the invasion; however, the party had no wish now 
to interfere in Czechoslovakia’s internal affairs, “even though the events also 
affected questions of principle which are of interest to all Communist parties.” 
As regards China, Berlinguer said no more than that his party was opposed to an 
excommunication of the Chinese, even though it sharply disapproved of Maoism, 
particularly the attacks on the USSR. Berlinguer, however, agreed to sign only 
that part of the “Main Document” which dealt with the program of common 
action (as did Aarons). As we shall see, this in itself should have been sufficient 
to please the authors of the document. 

They had more to fear, it appeared, from Ceausescu, who regretted that 
after the second day “a party not present” (obviously the Chinese) had been 
subjected to attack, which gave the conference an undesirable course. The 
question of Communist unity raised by Brezhnev was also Ais great concern: 
in particular, the conflict between the USSR and China was a cause of anxiety 
to all Communists. It was to be hoped, therefore, that the talks opened between 
the two parties to the dispute would lead to a settlement. On the other family 
scandal, the invasion of Czechoslovakia, Ceaugescu’s criticism was less open than 
Berlinguer’s but more incisive. Without mentioning Czechoslovakia by name, he 
gave his audience to understand that his party was against such high-handedness. 
There were many forms of revolutionary struggle (i.e., maintaining a Communist 
regime) and socialist construction (i.e., economic and social development), 
none of which should be absolutized. As to the question of signing the “Main 
Document,” he left the question open. 

The Collective Documents——The conference sent lengthy telegrams to the 
“provisional revolutionary government” of South Vietnam and to the Com- 
munists of Indonesia, and registered five collective declarations. Only two 
of these latter are dealt with in the present article, the remainder having no 
“programmatic” content. 

The first of these, the “Appeal for the Defense of Peace,” unanimously approved 
one day before the end of the proceedings, elaborates on what Brezhnev had to 
say on imperialist aggression. The “appeal” unequivocally links the movement 
for peace with a sharp denunciation of West German “revanchism” and demands 
for full recognition of Eastern Germany as a sovereign state. The bases established 
by the USA in NATO countries and in Spain endanger the peace of Europe. 
It is also endangered by “‘ruling circles in Bonn,” who have not learnt the lesson 
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of the destruction of Hitler’s Germany, conduct a policy of “revanchism” and 
stretch their hands toward nuclear weapons. The struggle for peace is carried on 
by the socialist bloc, headed by the USSR. It is therefore the duty of all democratic 
forces to help them. (The enumeration of these “forces,” which include students, 
members of parliament, members of religious communities, etc., takes almost 
a page!) The essential political step is to “bar the road to West Germany’s policy 
of territorial claims.” The “appeal” goes on: “Recognition of the real situation 
which arose in Europe as a result of World War II, the inviolability of existing 
frontiers, recognition of the German Democratic Republic—such are the in- 
eluctable conditions for a permanent peace on the European continent.” 

The second of the two declarations of importance here is the so-called “Main 
Document,” entitled “Tasks at the Present Stage of the Struggle Against Imper- 
ialism and United Action of the Communist and Workers’ Parties and All Anti- 
Imperialist Forces” and adopted on June 17.3 It takes up forty-six pages of the 
complete report, and is divided into four sections. Apart from the two “Maoists” 
who refused to sign it altogether, a few representatives, to whom reference has 
already been made, confined their approval to section three, devoted mainly 
to recommendations of concerted action against imperialism, in contrast to the 
others, particularly sections one and two, where the world situation and the 
situation of parties in various regions are analysed. Actually, however, these 
reservations are not entirely convincing, for the division into sections is somewhat 
artificial, analyses of situations, recommendations of courses of action and 
propagandist declamations being found in all four. In the following brief account, 
therefore, only the distinguishing features of each are taken into account. 

I. Though the sections bear no titles, this first one may be taken as providing 
an analysis of the world situation. Little that had not already been said by leading 
European Communists is to be found here, and practically nothing that cannot 
be found in Brezhnev’s speech, except that the tone of attacks upon imperialism 
and the United States is much sharper. The sum total of the arguments is that 
imperialism, headed by “leading US circles,’ is doomed, but is still strong 
enough to cause humanity untold damage. In this, the ultimate stage of develop- 
ment, imperialism and monopolistic capitalism are becoming more and not less 
aggressive, will stop at nothing to save themselves—not even at nuclear war— 
unless disarmed, first morally, then politically and physically. Until this is done, 
the only factor that can hold imperialism on leash is the armed might of the 
socialist countries headed by the USSR, against which the brunt of imperialist 
aggression is therefore directed. 

DO. This deals with the internal state of the socialist countries and contains 
recommendations for action. Here we have virtually a repetition of Brezhnev’s 
arguments. There are internal enemies who “persist in their attempts to under- 
mine the foundations of socialist state power, sabotage the cause of the socialist 





3 An official Soviet translation of this document was published in Moscow News, 1969, No. 25 
(Supplement). This version (others have also been issued by the Soviet press) is used for the main 
quotations in this article 
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' transformatión of, society and reestablish their own domination.” A determined 
resistance to such attempts is the ineluctable function of the socialist state, the 
_ international duty of Communists. Czechoslovakia is not mentioned: by name; 
it is obvious, however, that it is Czechoslovakia that is meant and that in the 
eyes of the authors of the document-and of all who signed it without reservation 
the Dubéek administration had failed in its duty. Herein lies the justification of 
the “Brezhnev doctrine,” countersigned after some dilly-dallying, as we shall 
see, by at least one of the chief dissidents. ‘The-“defense of socialism,” be it noted, 
is not limited to pure politics ; it involves the coordination of economic programs. 
The ‚guarantee ‘of unity of action among the parties, in power here lies in the 
“common features, of the socio-economic structure,” the “coincidence of funda- 
mental interests and aims” of the countries’ in the “socialist system.” In other . 
‚words, a party in power is not entirely free to play with economic reformism or to 
declare its complete economic independence, because the aim is a “rätional divi- 
sion of labor,” which subsumes that relations with capitalist’ countries are not a ' 
matter over which one party in power can decide without consulting the others; 
this section of the “Main Document,” therefore, for parties in power represents 
something more than a mere ideological'declaration, for it ‘subjects their economic 
policies to the principles of militant Leninism and is calculated to > strengthen 
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As to actions er at the ‘ ‘moral disarmament” of ‘imperialism and: the 
destruction of the power of * ‘monopolistic capital,” the section recommends 


- that parties recfuit into a world-wide, Communist-sponsored movement all 


elements willing’ to join, the scope envisaged being even more comprehensive 
than the list; given-in the “Appeal” and covering trade unions and political ` 
leäders who are clear-sighted enough t to see throngh imperialist propaganda. 


' HI. The third section concentrates on'the theme of enhancing the struggle 
against imperialism, “raising it to a higher level.” The campaign at the present 
stage is to be carried out under the slogans of the “sovereignty of nations” and 

“peaceful coexistence” already mentioned by Brezhnev. The section, however, 
goes into-details eschewed by Brezhnev. ‘After an opening appeal for help to the 
“heroic peöple of Vietnam” (without, be it noted, mentioning North Vietnam 
and the Liberation Front in South Vietnam as separate: entities), it proceeds to 
make clear that the:brunt of the “peace offensive” is now directed toward Europe. 
Soon we come to the odd formulation since then repeated again and again by 
Soviet ideologists: \ 


The defense ‘of peace is poroa linked up with the, struggle to compel’ (aayanal the 
imperialists, to accept peaceful coexistence of states with different social ‘systems, which 
demands: observance of the,principles of sovereignty, equality, territorial inviolability 
of every state, big and small, and non-interference in the internal affairs of.other _ 
_ countries, respect of the tights of all nations freely to decide their social, economic 
and political system, and insurance of a political settlement of outstanding inter- 
national issues through negotiation, x - 
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The closing words have been quoted by Western analysts as proof that the 
attempt of Brezhnev to force his “doctrine” through at the conference had 
failed. They seem, however, ‘to have overlooked or deliberately m the 
' passages following these democratic declamations: 


‘. This policy [of peaceful coexistence] does not imply either the preservation of 
the socio-political status quo or a weakening of the idéological struggle. It helps to 
promote the class struggle against imperialism on a national and’ worldwide scale., 
Determined class struggle for the abolition of the monopolies and their rulé, for 
the institution of a genuinely democratic system, for the establishment of socialist 

: power, whatever the road leading to the achievement of this goal, is an inalienable 
right and duty of the working people-and their Communist parties ın the capitalist 
countries. The Communists of the world are in solidarity with this just battle. 


e “right” of non-ruling Communist parties to organize armed uprisings in 
. capitalist countries and the right and obligation of Communist parties in power 
to support them are here obviously implied.. The question was soon afterward 
taken up in Kommunist, where ideological Support for this “sight ’ was found in 
the writings of Marx as well as of Lenin.“ It is also the duty of workers and their 
Communist patties to prevent the outbreak of “unrightful” conflicts, i.e., those 
in which capitalist regimes defend their existence or try to implant capitalism 
elsewhere. The means to this end, apart from the “moral” disarmament of 
imperialism and the class struggle within capitalist countries, are: (1) prevention 
of a proliferation of nuclear weapons;'and (2) the abolition of aggressive blocs: 


A genuine guarantee of the security and one of the conditions for the progress 
of each European country must be the establishment in Europe of an effective 
system of security founded on relations of equality and: mutual respect among all 
‚the states on the continent, on the: combined éfforts of all-the European nations. 
mee ‘Inv this light ‘the socialist countries have already declared for the simultaneous 
dissolution of NATO and the Warsaw Treaty. - 


We have quoted the last passage in full in order to show how easy it is for 
Western commentators to present the “Main Document” as a message of peace 
and even as an indictment of “Soviet imperialism” simply by culling isolated 
„passages from it and quoting them without their context. Taken in conjunction 
with the passages quoted earlier, it assumes a.very different aspect; for only the 


ignorant, or the professional appeasers, will believe that a disbandment of the . 


Warsaw Pact would incapacitate the armed forces of the Soviet bloc if and when 


it comes to supporting “rightful battles” once the protective screen of NATO - 


“has been liquidated. 5 That the Bene for the en of NATO wali increase 
is certain: 

' The disbandment of NATO would be a decisive ip toward the dissolution of 

all blocs, the dismantling of all military bases on foreign soil and the establishment 

` of a reliable system of collective security. In conformity with the interests of peace, 

the peoples demand that the imperialıst states put an end to flights over foreign 





% Kommunist, 1969, No. 17 (see Bulletin, 1970, No. 2, p. 34). 
5 On this question, see Bulletin, 1970, No. 5, pp. 55—56. 
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territories of bombers carrying nuclear weapons, that surface ships and submarines 
with nuclear weapons on board be barred from foreign ports, and that any 
forcible actions or the threat of force be renounced. 


The pivot of NATO is, of course (or was at the time the conference took 
place), the American “presence” and Western Germany. The next passage gives 
an indication of the way pressure would be directed to liquidate this “presence” 
and to neutralize Western Germany. After repeating the demand contained in 
the “Appeal” for full and unqualified recognition of Eastern Germany, the “Main 
Document” adds other points: an abandonment by the Federal Republic of its 
claims to represent the whole of Germany; recognition of the status of West 
Berlin as a separate political entity; nullification of the “Munich Diktat” from 
its inception; the banning of all neo-Nazi organizations. Peace and security in 
Europe, proceeds the document, demand the bridling of all “revanchist” forces 
in Western Germany, protection of the indivisible right of the European nations 
to be masters of their own continent without interference from the USA, mutually 
profitable economic, scieätific and technical collaboration between the European 
states, the establishment between them of relations based on a true détente and 
mutual trust. 


To achieve these aims, energetic steps have to be taken in this direction and the 
problem of European security approached with initiative, striving to achieve 
concrete practical measures. 

The organization of a broad congress of European peoples, which would 
prepare for, and facilitate the holding of, an all-European Conference of states, is 
the most important of all these peace initiatives. 


Such is the “general line” for Communist and workers’ parties to follow. The 
task of finding the most effective steps for attaining these aims is left to the 
parties concerned—with the proviso that they must be approved by a conclave 
as yet unnamed. 


IV. The fourth section deals with the question of enhancing the unity of the 
Communist parties. In this section more than in the others, the conflict between 
the desire of some parties in and out of power to safeguard themselves from the 
fate of Czechoslovakia and the impossibility of continuing with the doctrine of 
“various roads to socialism” with no limits set—i.e., uncontrolled polycentrism, 
which Khrushchev allowed to develop—is apparent. The solution offered is: 
frequent consultation and coordination of action on the basis of Marxism- 
Leninism. For parties in capitalist countries, the aim is to organize the conquest 
of political power for the working class and its allies. To choose the right path, 
whether peaceful or not, is the business of the party concerned, provided it 
follows the precepts of Marxism-Leninism. For parties in power, the aims are 
socialist construction at home and support of the Communist cause everywhere. 
Following the principles of sovereignty and equality of rights, they are free to 
choose the methods of socialist construction, but only within the limits set by 
Marxism-Leninism. “Every Communist party is responsible for its activity to 
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its own working class and people and, at the same time, to the international 
working class.”—In other words, before the same unnamed conclave. Whether 
in power or struggling for it, it is the duty of all parties to 


.. „work for the triumph of Marxism-Leninism and, in accordance with the concrete 
situation, fight against Right- and Left-opportunist distortions of theory and 
policy, against revisionism, dogmatism and Left-sectarian adventurism, 


The assurances of respect for the independence of individual parties made at 
the beginning of this section, as we see, wear rather thin as we approach the end 
of the document, and the hesitation of some to sign the “Main Document” 
becomes understandable. The final tussle over the question must have taken place 
behind closed doors during the conference. On June 16, B. N. Ponomarev, 
Secretary (for international Party affairs) of the Soviet Party Central Committee 
and Chairman of the conference’s editorial commission, reported on the prolonged 
work of preparation: the draft of the “Main Document,” the result of collective 
efforts by the “brother parties,” was sent out to all central committees, whose 
comments were examined by the preparatory commission in May (over seventy 
proposed amendments, of which about thirty were partly or wholly incorporated). 
Ponomarev was obviously confident of success in reducing the criticisms of 
important dissenters to a minimum. Major objections, however, were voiced by 
representatives of the dwarf parties. Given the opportunity to speak, the delegates 
from the Dominican Republic and Réunion refused to sign the document. 
Aarons, from Australia, kept to his rejection of all sections except the third, 
and put in a plea for the recognition of Israel’s right to national integrity. Norway 
joined England in refraining from further comment, making use of the status 
of mete observers. Sweden did not speak. Spain repeated its earlier warnings 
against blanket judgements of situations, but signed the entire document. 


The greatest interest, of course, attached to the pronouncements of the two 
“big” dissidents, the Communist parties of Italy and Rumania. Berlinguer 
distinctly prevaricated. He expressed satisfaction at the spirit of unity in which 
the discussions had taken place, but noted, rather cryptically, that the conference 
had shown that “it would be premature to give a single, simple [odsoznachny] 
answer to the many political questions of principle facing the Communist move- 
ment.” He did not say whether he would sign the document as a whole or not, 
but confirmed that his party accepted “that part of the Main Document which 
indicates the fundamental aims of the anti-imperialist struggle on an international 
scale,” in addition to giving full approval to the “Appeal for the Defense of 
Peace,” the “Address on the Occasion of the Centenary of the Birth of V. I. Lenin” 
and the document entitled “Independence, Freedom and Peace to Vietnam!” 
Whether this reservation was made as a demonstration of independence to 
satisfy the pride of the biggest Communist party out of power or for more 
objective reasons remains to be seen. In any case, the Italians, along with the 
rest, are obviously resigned to burying the scandal over Czechoslovakia and to 
saying no more on the subject. 
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Ceausescu took much longer for his final comments than all the others (two 
printed pages of the report). Again he was critical on the subject of the invasion 
of Czechoslovakia, but this time even more evasively. The document, he said, in 
- the parts devoted to dissensions, might give the impression that they were due 
to a penetration of imperialist propaganda which parties whether in or out of 
power could not resist—and left it at that. As to the question of accepting or 
not accepting the: “Main Document,” this, according to Ceausescu, was for- 
individual parties to decide, and their decision one way or the other should not 
affect relations with them. With these reservations, the Rumanian Communist 
Party would sign the whole document. _ 


After the proceedings were over, at a reception given in honor of those attend- 
ing the conference, the special position of the Soviet Communist Party and its 
Secretary General, Brezhnev, twice received formal recognition: at the end of 
Brezhnev’s speech, and again after,Gomulka’s panegyric to the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, its Central Committee and its.Secretary General. 
Each time, the assembly not only applauded loud and long, but rose as one 
man-—as the Communist Party of the Soviet Union itself would have done. 


"The Sequel 


As already pointed out, it is the présent writer’s opinion that the writing off 
, of the conference as representing a total failure of efforts to reestablish the unity 
of world Communism and raise the prestige of the Soviet Communist Party—and 
with it of the Soviet bloc as a whole—was on the whole unjustified.Particularly 
unjustified was the pooh-poohing of the proposals for an immediate activization 
of the fight against imperialism in the shape of all-out support for the Ulbricht 
regime, the results of which are now becoming painfully obvious. Another 
point which should have caught the attention of observers was the insistence of 
many delegates, reflected in the corresponding part of the “Main Document,” 
upon the need for quasi-permanent-consultations on policy based on a mutual 
recognition of independence on the one hand and of the principles of Marxism- 
Leninism on the other. 


‘The two subsequent conferences mentioned at the beginning of the present 
article, particularly if taken in conjunction with the call for solidarity in supporting 
Ulbricht, show that the West has every reason to suspect the Greek peace- 
offerings and take the accompanying riders on the activization of ideological 
struggle as hard and unpleasant reality. Information on either conference is at 
present limited to reports in Pravda, which are not complete. What there is, 
however, shows that, short of something like a palace revolution in Moscow, 
the “hard line” of interpreting Marxism-Leninism in terms of Lenin’s own 
theory of revolution, replacing the “soft” and patently spurious interpretation 
current during Khrushchev’s “goulash Communism,” has come to stay, so far as 
the Soviet bloc is concerned. 
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At the first of these two conferences (“Leninism and the Present Time,” 
Prague, November 1969), organized by the journal World Marxist Review and 
attended by forty “brotherly parties” (including those from the whole of the 
Soviet bloc, France and Italy), the leader of the Soviet delegation, Ponomarev, 
in an address on “The Great Leader of the Revolutionary Epoch,” was even more 
uncompromising than Brezhnev had been in Moscow on the international and 
national duties of Communist parties in furthering the cause of revolution in the 
world and, if in power, defending the advances of socialism at home. The Czecho- 
slovak delegate was even more vociferous than Husak had been in Moscow when 
defending the action of the brotherly parties in coming to the defense of social- 
ism—i.e., in invading Czechoslovakia, The Rumanian delegate—at any rate, as 
reported in Pravda—talked, like Berlinguer in Moscow, of the work of his party 
at home, stressing the need for combining specific features of the national with 
the international approach to all problems. Thirty-three delegates spoke, including 
one from the ex-dissident Swedish party (on reminiscences of Lenin) and the 
irresolute Communist Party of Great Britain. The report of the conference 
closes with the following passage: 


In the course of discussion, various opinions were expressed on certain questions. 
This, however, did not prevent participants from coming to a unanimous con- 
clusion on the unfading topicality of the ideas of Leninism. Leninism was, remains 
and will continue to be the banner of the Communist movement, the banner of the 
revolutionary liberation of the whole of humanity.” 


The second conference (“The Growing Role of Leninism in the Present 
Epoch and the Critique of Anticommunism,” Moscow, January 1970) was 
organized by the academies of sciences of the USSR and the satellite countries 
less Rumania (who, however, sent a delegate).® Here, the theme of united action 
by all parties along the hard Leninist line was repeated. In his opening address, 
Academician A. M. Rumyantsev said that humanity was pursuing the path predicted 
by Lenin and outlined at the conference of June 1969. The biggest gun from the 
USSR attending, Party Central Committee Secretary and Politburo Candidate 
Member P. N. Demichev, attacked attempts to introduce ideas of convergence 
into the situation of “peaceful coexistence.” The nations of the world, he said, 
must beware of such blandishments. Ponomarev (another academician in political 
office) seconded him with savage attacks upon those who, as dupes or worse, 
assisted the tactics of imperialism and anti-Communism in attempts to “soften” 
socialism or sympathized with the heretical line of the Chinese Communists: 
Next day, the conference, which by now had gone into committee work by 
sections, was honored with a Pravda leader, “Loyalty to the Great Teaching,” 





® Pravda, November 20—22, 1969. 
1 Ibid., November 22, 1969, p. 4, col. 8. 
8 Ibid., January 20—24, 1970. 
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summing up the results to date on a confident and, at the same time, threatening 
tone.® ©- ` a Sle A 
The assurance, expressed i in the Pravda leider, of total unity and of an approach- 
ing submission on the part of the Chinese Communists (or their excommuni- . 
cation) may be premature. We repeat, however, that the Western confidence in 
a coming disintegration of world Communism is even less grounded in fact. 
A “Cominform” of Communist parties loyal to that of the Soviet Union, if not 
subjected to its day-to-day wishes, is in our opinion an accomplished fact.. The 
creation of an “operational command” embracing these same parties, in other 
“words, a flexible’ “Comintern” with some parties maintaining contact with 
dissidents (the Chinese Communists not excluded), is the next step. It is a step, ' 
which ‘only a palace revolution in Moscow, directed agairist the “hard line,” 
canprevent. . : 


` 


` ` 





® Ibid., January 21, 1970. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Soviet Society PR: 


- Violation of Workers’ Rights in the USSR 
"Inthe USSR, as in any Rechtsstaat, the rights of workers ate guaranteed by the 


‚. constitution, by the civil and labor laws. The USSR, however, differs from the 


normal Rechtsstaat in that its governmental institutions, organs of economic 
`- management and even the administrative staffs of semi-official bodies are almost 
entirely manned by members of the Party; ‘by so-called nomenklatura officials at 
- the all-Union, Union-republic, oblast or raion levels whose primary responsibility 
is not tothe ‘laws of the land but to the Party.! For one and the same criminal 
offense, a Party member incurs-a’Party penalty, usually in the form of a man-to- 
‘man’ reprimand, in more serious cases a reprimand recorded in the offender’s 
Party dossier, and in exceptional cases expulsion from the Party, whereas a non- 
member i is brought before a criminal court.* Eyen if he commits a serious offense, 
a Party member is merely transferred to a similar position elsewhere; the non- 
member first has to serve his sentence, and then finds it difficult, on account of 
his “record,” to find further employment., 


This relative impunity of Soviet functionaries is the cause of the bureaucrati- ; 
zation which .began almost immediately” after the establishment of the Soviet 
regime and, despite official attempts to curb it,actually grew during subsequent 
decades. As early as November 1918, the Sixth All- Russian Extraordinary Con- 
gress of Soviets was compelled to adopt a.resolution “On the Precise Observanée 
of Laws,” which stressed the right of every citizen to appeal against illegal 
actions on the part of an official, against red tape or any.other restriction of civil 
rights. One year later, on December 30, 1919, the Council of People’s Commissars 
of the RSFSR adopted a resolution “On the Elimination of Red Tape,” in which 
procedures for the submission and examination of grievances were laid down. 
Complaints offices were established in all central governmental institutions and 
everything was done to bring them to the attention of the public, including the 
publication of accounts of their activities in the newspapers. An July 1921, a 
resolution was adopted which actually made provincial authorities responsible 
for seeing that delegates from volost and village soviets who wished to complain 
against any action of these authorities had the opportunity of going to Moscow 
to do so. In 1932, 1933, 1935 and 1936, further resolutions established a common 
procedure for the submission and examination of complaints. Most important - 
of these was a resolution of the Central Executive Committee dated December 14, 





1 The nomenklatura en is defined in the Encyclopedic Dictionary as “a list of posts whose incum- 
bents ate approved by a higher Party, governmental or professional organization,’ ’ For more detailed 
information see K. A. Krylov, “Party Protection and Privileged Status in Soviet Society,” Buletin, 1966, 
No. 3. 

2 See, for example, the article by K. Kuznetsov in Pravda, January 9, 1968. ' 
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1935, “On the Situation Regarding the Examination of Complaints from the 
Working People,” laying down regulations for the acceptance, registration, 
examination and settlement of complaints which were binding for all organi- 
zations, governmental and other.3 


During the “personality cult,” which was by no means confined to Stalin but 
made itself felt throughout the entire bureaucratic machinery, official activities 
designed to protect the rights and interests of the citizen came to a halt. After 
Stalin’s death, attention began to be periodically drawn to the fact that “the 
norms regulating the procedure for the settlement of workers’ appeals, which 
have been in operation for over thirty years, in many cases do not meet the tasks 
of the present day.” 4 At the same time, violations of citizens’ rights became more 
frequent, even during the period of the “thaw.” The question was brought up 
at the Twentieth Party Congress in early 1956;5 and on August 2, 1958, the 
Party Central Committee issued a resolution “On Serious Shortcomings in the 
Handling of Workers’ Letters, Complaints and Applications,” in which, although 
the increasing number of complaints was interpreted as a sign of growing political 
activity, it was conceded that it was also indicative of “serious shortcomings in 
the work of many organizations, institutions and enterprises.”® It was noted in 
particular that officials guilty of procrastination and callousness in their dealings 
with the ordinary citizen only too often remained unpunished.’ Eighteen months 
later, on February 25, 1960, the Party Central Committee and the Council of 
Ministers issued a resolution “On Measures to Eliminate Bureaucratic Distortions 
in Hiring Workers and Satisfying Citizens’ Everyday Needs.” Here, it was 
declared that “formalistic administration and arbitrary acts in this regard occa- 
sionally assume absurd forms.”® Nevertheless, a resolution of the Party Central 
Committee adopted seven years later, in September 1967, and entitled “On 
Improving the Work of Dealing with Workers’ Letters and Organizing the 
Reception of Workers [by Responsible Persons]’’ still concluded that the situation 
was far from satisfactory. There was no supervision to ensure that complaints 
were dealt with correctly or within the prescribed time limit. Despite repeated 
reminders, complainants were often fobbed off with meaningless, stereotyped 
replies. There was still no established procedure for receiving complainants. 
Promises were frequently given which were not kept. Cases also occurred of 
complaints’ being forwarded to be dealt with by those against whom the com- 
plaints were directed, despite the fact that this was prohibited by law.® There 





3 Sbornik zakonov SSSR (Collected Laws of the USSR), Moscow, 1936, No. 31, p. 274. 

4 V, V. Malkov, Soveiskoye zakonodatelsivo o zbalobakb i zayavlenıyakb (Soviet Legislation on Com- 
plaints and Applications), Moscow, 1967, p. 106. 

5 XX Syezd Kommeunisticheskot parin Sovstskogo Soyuza, 14—25 fevralya 1956 goda: Stenografichesky 
otchet (The Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, February 14—25, 1956: 
A Stenographic Report), Vol. II, Moscow, 1956, p. 423. 

% Spravochiik partsinogo raboinıka (A Handbook for the Party Worker), 2nd ed., Moscow, 1959, 
p. 550. 

7 Ibid., p. 551. 

8 Ibid., 3rd ed, Moscow, 1961, p. 438. 

? See, for example, Pranda, September 17, 1967. 
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were also resolutions of a local character, such as that passed by the Supreme 
Soviet Presidium of the RSFSR on December 15, 1965, “On the Examination 
of Citizens’ Letters, Complaints and Applications and the Organization of Their 
Personal Reception in the Executive Committees of the Local Soviets of the 
Bryansk Oblast,” in which reference was made, for example, to the “callous” 
and “irresponsible” attitude displayed by medical personnel in their dealings 
with the general public.1° 

After all these ineffectual resolutions, on April 12, 1968, the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR issued a decree “On the Procedure for Examining 
Citizens’ Suggestions, Applications and Complaints,” which also laid down the 
degree of disciplinary and criminal punishment for violations of this procedure, 
for the bureaucratic treatment of such complaints, etc., and of those who sub- 
mitted them.11 Particular importance is here attached to letters from citizens 
containing proposals on the “improvement of various sectors of state and 
economic construction,” expressing approval of Party and governmental policy, 
showing reaction to international events, or providing information on criminal 
offenses, inefficiency and embezzlement on the part of local officials, and so on 
(these latter being largely denunciatory in character and in the overwhelming 
majority of cases anonymous). Such suggestions and reports are of particular 
interest to the Soviet government, being regarded as a form of participation by 
the ordinary citizen in the running of the country and as a valuable source of 
information on the life and mood of the population. 


In second place come the applications, or requests, most of which concern 
such matters as living conditions and social and cultural facilities. Since the 
material situation of the Soviet worker remains unsatisfactory, the number of 
“applications” is considerable, particularly at the lower levels of the system of 
local government and economic administration, and is many times greater than 
that of the “proposals.” 

Finally, there are the complaints, which are several times as numerous as the 
suggestions and applications taken together. The procedure laid down in the decree 
is that a complaint must be submitted to the institution or official immediately 
superior to the object of the complaint, the purpose being to prevent central 
institutions from becoming swamped with complaints. At all levels, complaints 
and applications are to be dealt with within one month. The right of complaint is 
unlimited, but the “administrative chain of command” (from village soviet or 
enterprise through raion, oblast and Union-republic to all-Union institutions) 
must be strictly observed. 

This decree too, however, brought little improvement, and exactly one year 
after its promulgation Pravda found it necessary to issue the warning in an 
editorial: “No one is allowed to ignore relevant warnings [de/ovye signaly] and well- 
founded applications from the workers and leave offenders unpunished. This is 





10 See, for example, Malkov, op. cit., pp. 24—25. 
11 See, for example, Izvestia, April 26, 1968. 
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- nothing but a of suppressing criticism. 18 Four months later, the Pravda: 
. editors took up the matter‘once again, appealing for “a solicitous and sympathetic - 


approach to workers’ ‘complaints and suggestions,” 13 while‘an editorial in the 
trade union newspaper, Trud observed: “The number of justified complaints is 


"decreasing anything but rapidly.”24 A further point is that although the decree, 


speaks of criminal liability for viclations of the complaints procedure in ac- 
cordance with "corresponding paragraphs in the criminal codes of the Union 
republics, such specific articles are at present non-existent. This has been pointed 
‘out by Soviet legal experts; V. V. Malkov, for example, wrote: - 


It séems.advisable to Sipple the criminal codes of the Union republics with 

~va special paragraph envisaging liability for gross and repeated violations of the 

` _ procedure now in force for the examination ot citizens’ complaints and applications; 

` due account being taken of-the gravity of the actual or potential consequences of 
such violations for the citizen.15 . ` 


As-for the reasons for complaints, these are aaa According‘.to Malkov: i 


They are rooted in still persisting manifestations of bureaucracy, inertia, formal- 

~- ism and red tape, in the ‘careless, callous treatment of a person and his rieeds, conceit 
atid high-handedness.. .a “desire to demonstrate one’s authority and get rid of an 
awkward customer.16 © + * a : ee 


> 


As Trud has put it, at the bottom of numerous violations of citizens’ rights 
lie _ “subjective factors depending onthe character and education [Au/t#ra] of the 
representatives of authority.”17 The fact is that the personality cults. inspired 
first by Stalin and then by Khrushchev were not confined to them but spread 
downwards, spawning tens of thousands of lesser personality, cults. Condes- 
cension and even downright rudeness toward subordinates and members of the 
public-have almost become: the keynote of Soviet administrative practice. As one 
functionary explained: i f j 


They bawl you out, and you Be someone else out. As Ba treats 
you, so you treat those below you. They don’t trust you, and you don’t trust others.’ 
a are not straight with- you, and so you are not straight a That’s how, 
itis...+8 


| The attitude of the’ average Soviet bureaucrat is: “IE you ME the, boss, Im 
the fool; if:I’m the boss, ‘you ’re the. fool.” When it is considered that only too 
many officials owe their position and hence their authority, not to their compe- - 
tence but to services they have rendered to the Party, it is not surprising that 





13 Pravda, April 16, 1969. 
„18 Thid., August 10, 1969. 7 ` E 

1t Trud, August 5, 1969. . 
' 15 Malkov, op. crt., p. 98. 2 en n l 
16 Thid., pp. 28—29: > Zr: one i or 
17 Trad, April 6, 1969. ! . . 
18 Literaturnaya gazeta, August 28, 1968, p. 10. 


violation of citizens’ rights persists on such a widespread scale, resolutionsiand 
decrees notwithstanding. 

Specifically, the complaints of Soviet citizens are mainly Ale at laisns 
of the civil and labor.laws by both governmental and judicial bodies, as well as 
at shortcomings in these laws.!? They complain of inadequate pensions and 
delays in awarding them, injustice in the allocation of accommodation, sanatorium 
warrants and bonuses, failure to pay danger money, ‘and ‘so on. In another 
category are complaints about, shoddy products in the way of refrigerators, 
television sets, radios, tape. recorders and vacuum cleaners, which frequently 
-break ‘down on the first or second day of operation. Pravda wrote on the first 

_anniversary of the resolution of complaints: - 


It often’ happens that, having purchased an-expensive but defective article, a 

: person -drags it from workshop to workshop, writes letters to the factory, sends 

l ‘telegrams to the people’ s control authorities, and rings up the newspapers. By the 

time things get moving, however, the guarantee has run out, and no factory or store 
bears.any more responsibility to the purchaser for its monstrosity.?° 


On the positive side, complaints concerning the restriction of private-farming 
rights, which only recently accounted for a considerable; percentage y of total 
complaints, have now ceased. 


Apart from complaints submitted thtough official channels, which ee 
those entered, by the complainant in a “complaints and suggestions book” 
prominently displayed in every Soviet institution and periodically examined by 
the next higher authority, there are those sent in to central state, Party. and 
public organs as well as to newspapers and radio and television stations. Their 
number is tremendous: Tradand Pravda, for example, receive about one thousand 
` a day.?! In the absence of adequate facilities for handling such large numbers of 
complaints, some are returned to the sender—frequently falling into the hands of 
the person or persons against whom they are directed—, others are lost or simply 
thrown away, and only a very few are looked into or published. Of 1 ‚730 com- 
plaints received by the Frunze Raion soviet in 1963, 1,368, or 79 Be remained 
unanswered, 2? 


Besides the massive scale.on which citizens’ rights are aeda in the USSR, 
the tremendous number of complaints testifies to the existence-of an unrestricted 
tight of complaint. This right is not, however, as maintained by Soviet authors, 
evidence of the detnocratic nature of the Soviet regime, but a safety-valve for 
popular frustration. It is interesting to recall that an unrestricted right of complaint 
existed, even cae the yezhovshchina of the en. 





af See, for EM V. I. Remnev, Praso Ss v SSSR (The ee ‘of Complaint in the ‘USSR), 
Moscow, 1964, p. 55. 

20 Pravda, April 18, 1969. 

21 See the editorials in Trad, February oe 1969, and en April 16, 1969. 

32 Malkov, op. cif., p. 78. , 
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As a rule, complaints are submitted by individuals. Although collective 
complaints, except in certain economic sectors such as rail transport, are not 
prohibited by law, they are looked upon by the authorities with suspicion and 
hostility. A group submitting a joint complaint is, after all, an organization of 
dissatisfied persons, quite apart from the fact that in the USSR amy organization 
formed without official sanction is frowned upon by the authorities. 


Although the time limit for settling complaints is one month (this time limit 
was laid down in 1935, and confirmed in the decree of 1968), in practice it is 
rarely met, delays of several months and even years being the rule. In Batumi, 
for example, a certain Losabaradze fought for nearly four years for reinstatement 
at his place of employment following his illegal dismissal; although repeatedly 
reinstated by court rulings, he was every time promptly dismissed by the manage- 
ment.?® In another Georgian town, Zestafoni, a similar case has been in progress 
for over two years,*4 while it was said of officials in Southern Ossetia that “they 
first broke the law, then lied to justify themselves, and are now lying to save 
themselves, creating a vicious circle in which a man rushed around for eight 
years in search of justice.” 25 

“Asa rule, a complainant or applicant is merely informed cryptically that his 
complaint “has been examined,” that “measures have been taken,” that “instruc- 
tions have been given for the matter to be put in order,” or simply that the 
complaint has been rejected or that the request “remains unsatisfied.”?® No 
indication is given as to what measures have been taken, why the complaint has 
been rejected, etc. As pointed out by a Soviet researcher into this problem, 
Soviet officials can afford to take such a high-handed attitude in their dealings 
with the public for the simple reason that “persons guilty of red tape and a 
formal, bureaucratic attitude to the needs of the workers are, as a general rule, 
subjected to disciplinary action only in a few cases.”*? 


The result, for example, of an investigation held by the Presidium of the 
Georgian Trade Union Council into the persecution of members of a trade 
union committee at a building site was that “some were punished and promptly 
promoted.”?® A devastating description of a certain “leading official” was given 
in Izvestia. Although incompetent, ignorant, quarrelsome and rude, this man 
had held such responsible positions—18 over a period of 20 years—as depart- 
mental head, chief engineer and manager of a trust. His education had ended at 
grade four or five—which, he could not remember. A workshop he built collapsed, 
a house he built had to be taken down, and roads he laid had to be remade. Even 
Izvestia expressed surprise that such a man had not been brought before court.?® 





13 Trud, February 15, 1969. 
u Thid. 

25 Thid., February 22, 1969. 
86 Malikov, op. cit., p. 73. 

2 Ibid., p. 97. 

28 Trud, December 19, 1968. 
29 Tzvestia, July 7, 1966. 
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As for the head of Kirov Thermal Power Station No. 4, a gentleman by the name 
of L. Levin, we read that he is 


. .a rude, arrogant man who tramples human dignity underfoot. Shouting, swearing 
and feet-stamping are his methods of administration. He has no respect for anyone, 
and calls everyone by insulting nicknames. And he always gets away with it. People 
have complained about him to the oblast Party committee. But all they said was, 
“This is no news for us. But what can we do? We can’t dismiss a good man just 
for that. After all, it’s a leading collective. . .”’30 : 


Another example of a functionary whose uncivilized behavior is tolerated 
and who is even promoted simply because he gets the plan fulfilled on time is 
an Armenian agricultural official, Vazgen Zakharyan. Zakharyan 


‘,..acquired a taste,” as they say, for dressing people down, swearing at them and 
threatening them at every opportunity. He even began to raise his hand at someone 

. complaints about his rudeness and high-handedness started pouting into the 
kolkhoz Patty organization as well as the raion committee. But in the raion com- 
mittee they attached no importance to these complaints...sinée the sovkhoz 
correctly fulfills the plan for deliveries to the state, Zakharyan is regarded in the 
raion organizations as one of the best organizers.?! ‘ 


Zakharyan’ s career came to an end only when he was brought before court 
for a “serious crime” committed after one of his regular drinking bouts. 


The situation seems to be worst of all on collective farms, whose Party- 
appointed chairmen behave like feudal lords, treating the kolkhozniks as if 
they were serfs and setting the size of their own salaries, which not infrequently 
exceed those of the directors of the largest factories. An example is a certain A. 
Guba, of whom Komsomolskaya pravda wrote: 


For him, the kolkhozniks remained “workhorses,” small cogs catrying out his 
instructions. ... In the raion, they were well aware of how A. Guba was behaving. 
They considered him a “strong personality” and an excellent manager, and therefore 
closed their eyes to many things.?? 


Such traditions die hard. 
F. Hajenko 





30 Pravda, March 28, 1967. 
81 Ibid., November 16, 1965. 
32 Komsomolskaya pravda, December 1, 1968. 
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Military Affairs 


Three Recent Promotions 


On May 1,! it was officially announced that V. G. Kulikov, V. F. Tolubko 
and A. F. Shcheglov had been promoted to the rank of General of the Army. 


Since last November 11, Kulikov (born 1922) has been Commandet-in-Chief 
of the Group of Soviet Forces in Germany. He took part in World War II and 
received several combat awards. After the war, he graduated from the General 
Staff Academy and commanded motorized rifle and tank units. In the middle 
sixties, he served in the Soviet Far North. In March 1966, he attended the Twenty- 
Third Party Congress as a delegate from the Murmansk Party organization, and 
in the spring of the following year replaced Marshal I. I. Yakubowsky as Com- 
mander of the Kiev Military District, which post he retained until his most 
recent appointment. In 1968, he was elected a deputy to the 1966 Supreme 
Soviet, and has now been elected to the new Supreme Soviet. 


Tolubko (born 1914) is Commander of the Far East Military District, a post 
which he assumed last summer. He too is a graduate of the General Staff Academy. 
During World War II, he was engaged in staff work with tank units, in particular 
_ commanding the Operations Department of the Fourth Guards Mechanized 

Corps. Marshal Biryuzov, in a reference to October 1944, wrote of Tolubko 
that “he had everything worked out, everything coordinated, and—for the 
umpteenth time!—I was sincerely glad to have such a superb staff officer with 
such an excellent operational training and such unflagging energy.”? From 1960 
to 1963, Tolubko was First Deputy Commander-in-Chief of Missile Forces, and 
from 1963 to 1968 of Strategic Missile Forces, and from 1968 to 1969, Commander 
of the Siberian Military District. He was a delegate at the Twenty-First, Twenty- 
Second and Twenty-Third Party Congresses and a Deputy of the 1963 and 1967 
Supreme Soviets of the RSFSR, and has now been elected deputy to the all-Union 
' Supreme Soviet. 

Shcheglov (born 1912) has since 1966 been First Deputy Commander-in-Chief 
of Air Defense Forces. In 1939, he graduated from the Frunze Military Academy, 
and after World War II from the General Staff Academy. In the Soviet-Finnish 
war of 1939-40, he fought on the Karelian Isthmus. During World War I, he 
commanded artillery tank-destroyer and ski regiments and the Sixty-Third Guards 
Rifle Division, and participated in the defense of Leningrad and in the breaking 
of the blockade of that city. On February 13, 1944, he was awarded the title of 
Hero of the Soviet Union. After the war, he commanded large air defense units, 
from 1959 to 1966 being Commander of the Baku Air Defense District. Shcheglov 





1 Pravda, May 1, 1970. 
2 S, S. Biryuzov, Swrovye gody (Grim Years), Moscow, 1966, p. 325. 
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was a delegate at the T'wentieth, Twenty-First, Twenty-Second and T'wenty-Third 
Party Congresses, and a deputy to the 1955‘and 1959 Ukrainian, ame Soviets 
and the 1962 and 1966 all-Union Supreme Soviets. 


* 


Let us now examine the likely reasons for these promotions. Starting with 
that of Kulikov, this appears to be rather more than a routine promotion made 
in connection with his appointment as Commander-in-Chief of the Soviet Forces 
in Germany (all his predecessors had the rank of either Marshal or General of the 
Army). First of all, Kulikov was among the young generals who in the late 
sixties began to‘leapfrog to extremely responsible Posts. His most recent appoint- 
ment came after only two-and-a-half years’ service as Commander of the Kiev 

Military District. The indications ‘are that Kulikov: is regarded by the Soviet 
. ‘leaders as a highly promising military leader capable of one day assuming a 
leading position in the Ministry of Defense. , 


The case of Tolubko seems to be different. Kulikov’s senior by eight years, 
-he is rather a’solid, experienced military leader well acquainted with cönventional 
as well as nuclear weapons. His appointment as Commander of the Far East 
Military District, with its sensitive border with China, and his promotion to the 
` rank of General of the Army may be attributed, apart from his professional 

qualifications, to an attempt to upgrade the status of the troops in the Far East in 

‚connection with the Sino-Soviet conflict and to the simple fact that Tolubko has _ 
already been a Colonel-General for ten years. This, of course, does not mean that 
Tolubko too is a candidate for a senior position in the Ministry of Defense. 


. Also in another category is. the promotion of Shcheglov. By virtue of his _ 
present: position, he is a candidate for the position of Commander-in-Chief of ` 
Air Defense-Forces, presently held by Marshal P. F. Batitsky. Shcheglov, however, : 
is only two years younger than Batitsky, and should the latter be compelled to 
. retire on account of age, it is hardly likely that Shcheglov will be able to replace 
him for long. Most likely is that Shcheglov will soon be replaced as First Deputy 
Commander of Air Defense Forces and remain a life member of the Soviet armed 
forces by virtue of his new rank of General of the Army. 


Petr. Kruzhin 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


The following review covers the first five issues for this year of the journal 
Voprosy filosofis. 


The campaign of organized Lenin-worship has now been under way for well 
over a year, in 1970 reaching an intensity surpassing that of the Stalin cult at 
its best or worst. 


A Lenin cult has, of course, been an integral part of Soviet life for decades, 
and an intensification was only to be expected in Jubilee Year—the hundredth 
anniversary of Lenin’s birth. The final drum roll, however, not only surprised 
many Western observers by its intensity but also evoked protests in the USSR 
against meaningless repetition almost suggestive of parody, which could well 
defeat the object of the campaign—if, that is, the object was merely to enhance 
Lenin’s prestige and with it that of the Party. Such may have been the object in 
1968, when the campaign was presumably being planned. There was then every 
sign that the campaign would concentrate upon giving an extra boost to the 
almost benign father-figure created under Khrushchev in contrast to that of 
Stalin the harsh authoritarian: Lenin, the man who saved Russia from the 
excesses of War Communism after saving it from the White Army bands and 
imperialist interventionists; the man who set a backward country onto the road 
to high civilization and prosperity as well as to Communism; the creator of the 
Communist Party, but also the patron of arts and science—in short, Lenin the 
humanist recently honored by a plenary meeting of UNESCO. 


This side of Lenin’s character is, of course, not being neglected in the USSR. 
In 1969, however, another and less amiable side of Lenin and Leninism was 
pushed forward with the utmost energy—namely, Lenin the man of iron who 
forged the Party into the instrument of revolution in Russia; who bequeathed to 
his comrades-in-arms the duty to build an international proletarian army of 
revolution destined to destroy the hated capitalism the world over; Lenin the 
leader of a world Communism intolerant of anything smacking of “above-class” 
consciousness, of any humanitarian humanism behind which there lurks the 
“conciliator” if not the class enemy himself; the man who put a new meaning 
into the Marxist principle of partiinost and insisted on its application in every 
department of life—science not excluded but most particularly in the ideological 
sphere, from political programs to philosophy. 

The deeper reasons for this switch are not our concern here. The immediate 
reasons are fairly obvious—namely, the need to justify ideologically the invasion 
of Czechoslovakia and subsequently to provide an ideological foundation for the 
reunification of a world Communism threatened by polycentrism. This foundation 
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was “militant Leninism,” a thing as harsh and as authoritarian as Stalinism, yet 
it was adopted virtually unanimously at the Moscow Conference of Communist 
and Workers’ Parties of June 1969. The new line was laid down in the Central 
Committee’s ideological organ Kommunist, and rigidly followed both therein and 
in the rest of the Party press.—Not, however, in the organ of the Institute of 
Philosophy, Voprosy filosofii. Here, with very few exceptions, contributors on 
philosophical issues during 1969 took no account of the switch, adhering to a 
“line” best described as philosophic scientism, or objectivism, ignoring partiinost, 
ignoring Dialectical Materialism and ignoring Lenin. 

The refusal to join the chorus had an explanation. Orthodoxy took a hard 
knock at conferences in 1965-66, and from then on a progressive policy was 
pursued by the editorial board of Voprosy filosofii, even though Orthodoxy 
retained control of a body standing over Voprosy filosofa and over the Institute of 
Philosophy itself—namely, the Department of Philosophy and Law of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR, whose Academic Secretary is F. V. Konstan- 
tinov—and was strongly represented in the presidium of the Academy—by 
Konstantinov and P. N. Fedoseyev, of whom the latter simultaneously occupies 
another key position, that of Director of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism under 
the Party Central Committee. In November 1968, Orthodoxy received a further 
setback when it came under heavy fire from progressive critics, with the famous 
physicist Petr Kapitsa in the lead, at a meeting of the Presidium, of which Kapitsa 
is a member, called together to discuss the results of the Fourteenth International 
Congress of Philosophy and decide on the work of the Institute of Philosophy. 
The resolution adopted by the Presidium guaranteed continuity of the progressive 
line during 1969. 

It was not until the next meeting of the Presidium on the work of the Institute, 
in November 1969, that Orthodoxy had a real opportunity to strike back. This 
time there was no Kapitsa to support the progressives, and Fedoseyev and Kon- 
stantinov had it all their own way. Fedoseyev vituperated against all attempts 
to undermine the foundations of Dialectical Materialism “under the flag of 
innovation [sovatorsivo].” In the resolution, it was recorded that Matetialist 
Dialectics, as the science of “the most general laws governing the development of 
nature, society and human thought,” must remain the methodology of science, 
that philosophers must actively engage in fighting all kinds of revisionist ideas, 
in particular the theory of convergence, etc., the business of supervising the 
implementation of the resolution being left to the body presided over by Kon- 
stantinov—the Department of Philosophy and Law. The reports themselves were 
not published until the spring of 1970, but a leading article in the December 
issue of Voprosy filosofii demanded that criticism of orthodoxy be abandoned and 
beat the drum of partunost and Leninism. Could the fronde of the philosophers 


continue? 
* 


In all the issues of Voprosy filosofii that have appeared so far this year, all 
atticles except items in the final section devoted to discussions, etc., appear 
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under the heading “In Connection with the Centenary of the Birth of V. I. Lenin.” 
Except in the actual jubilee (April) issue, the articles in the list of contents are, 
discreetly and somewhat ambiguously divided by a line, so that at first glance 
the heading appears to apply to all contributions (except the final section). 
A perusal of the titles, however, reveals ir every issue a contrast that is really striking 
between the two: sections thus inconspicuously created—striking not merely 
because Lenin is used profusely (sometimes ad nauseam) in the first and seldom in 
the second, but because the writers in the first section assertively—not to say 
aggressively—defend Orthodoxy and partiinost whereas those in the second 
either ignore both Dialectical Materialism and Lenin or use Lenin to demolish 
Orthodoxy! 

On the eve of the new year, the Party propaganda machine had produced the 
so-called “Theses .of the Party Central Committee on the Hundredth Anniversary 
of the Birth of V. I. Lenin,” a collection of commonplaces interspersed with 
references to the Conference of Communist and Workers’ Parties of June 1969. 
The leading article in the first issue of Voprosy filosofii for this year is specifically 
devoted to an analysis of and commentary upon the “theses,” presented in the 
full spirit of partiinost as a document of great philosophical depth: “It goes 
without saying that a comprehensive analysis of the philosophico-sociological 
ideas contained in the Theses will require a good deal of time.” In the same 
spirit, the leader servilely repeats the Theses’ extravagant claims on behalf of 
Lenin and Dialectical Materialism: “Lenin was the first thinker of the century,” 
the intellectual reader of Voprosy filosofii is informed, “who in the achievements of 
science saw the beginnings of a grandiose scientific revolution.” Lenin analysed 
the initial stages of the revolution in natural science, laid down the lines of 
future progress, showed the vital need for a methodological rearmament of 
natural science, for a “conscious mastering of the most advanced scientific 
methodology.” These and other philosophical ideas of Lenin were incorporated 
into the “golden fund” of dialectical-materialist methodology, and became the 
general principles of contemporary scientific knowledge. 

Most of the “theses,” admittedly, deal with the merits of Lenin’s contribution 
to the cause of the Marxist socialist revolution, which are undeniable, and most 
of the leader’s comments and adulations are in consequence less jarring. than 
those just quoted. The leader, for example, is on sure ground when it states that 
Lenin elaborated the theory and tactics of seizing power, which had only been 
sketched out by Marx and Engels, that he founded the thesis of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat and created the party that began to put this theory into practice. 
The implication that anti-Leninism is identical with anti-Communism will be 
taken as a slur by the anarchical left as well as by “Dub£ekist” Communists. To 
the writer, however, the claim seems justified if only because the Leninist parties 
not only negate individualism and social, economic and parliamentary democracy 
in theory, as do the others, but have shown their ability to put theory into 
practice when given half a chance. To a very great extent this ability depends 
upon acceptance of the principle of partiinost, and one can fully agree with the 
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author of an-article in the same issue that Communist revolution in practice . 
demands it.. Whether socialist ideology is identical with Leninism and whether, 
as the author maintains, Leninist ideology is “scientific” and “gives an objectively 
true picture of the world” is another ‚question. And here we may note how 
partiinost settles doubts in the minds of its upholders and how it makes logical 
argument with them hopeless. In making the assertion just quoted, the author 
refers neither to Lenin, who used the term “ideology” sparingly, nor to Marx and 
Engels, who used it pejoratively, but directly to the above-mentioned “theses.” 
The Party said it; therefore it must be right. 

The impact of partiinost in the wake of the “boost for Lenin” takes yet another 
form, namely, the appearance of authors—mostly “doctors of historical sciences” 


. _ —whose talents ‘and’ erudition had evidently until then been deemed ,inadequaté 


by the editors of Voprosy filosofi, also of one author who is neither philosopher ' 
nor philosophizing scientist nor even a top-grade philosopher-functionary, 
but a high Party functionary pure and simple (a category of writers patronizing 

' Kommunist but not Voprosy filosofi)—to wit, Y. M. Tyazhelnikov, first secretary 
of the Komsomol Central Committee. What is mote, his contribution, “Lenin and 
Youth,” is centered upon what may be described as a six-article. catechism, 
formulated in the. best Stalinist manner, each member beginning “Learning 
Communism means...” The second of these six articles stresses the importance. 
of “class- consciousness” as a means to “uncovering? the class enemy, who may 
lurk in disguise almost anywhere. 

Very revealing of the trend of thought of those in charge of the campaign is 
the contribution in the same issue “On Reading’ the April Theses,” by V. P. Lukin 
and K. L: Maidanik, both: “candidates of historical sciences” ana both new to 
the journal. They are, of course, perfectly correct in ‘stating ‘that the -“ April 
Theses” (usually dismissed by Western writers as pure. propaganda) were no 
more than a recapitulation `of a practical program for the overthrow of the 

: monarchy and the establishment of a revolutionary dictatorship worked out by 
Lenin in 1915-16. One of its main items was “the carrying through of the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution in Russia to the end in, order to ignite the: 
socialist -revolution in Europe” ; another was “the transformation of the, 
imperialist war into a civil war.’ 2 

. It is furthermore historically true that in he summer of 1917 the “elemental 
wave Of bourgeois forces” threatened to defeat this policy. The proletariat in 

. Russia, as that in France during ‘the, eighteen-seventies, would have suffered 

‘another defeat and could have “learned from another mistake”; but, led by the _ 
Patty, the proletariat won.. We do not, of course, expect the authors to say that 

‘the victory was short-lived, that some three years later the proletariat was being 
regimented’ by the Party and its syndicalist-minded leaders repressed or executed 
at Lenin’s orders. And we can heartily agree: with their. estimate that “in this 
[fight] a tremendous, at’times decisive, role was played by the personality, the 
characteristics in thonght and action of the leader of the socialist feverunon4 in 
Russia.” g 
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‚Partisnost demands a measure of self-criticism. This is provided in the leader 
of the next issue, “Lenin and Current Tasks in the Struggle Against Anticom- 
munism.” Lack of coordination, lack of concentration upon the aim and other 
organizational faults when dealing with the ideological enemy are admitted. The 
enemy has been attacking the “Soviet version” of socialism, calling it Red 
imperialism, a deterioration of socialism. The enemy meant obviously includes 
not merely the bourgeois ideologists, but also the Yugoslav philosophers. 


The chief interest of the leader is its violent denunciation of the various 
theories of convergence, which Soviet ideologists have been attacking for well 
over a year in Kommunist while Voprosy filosofis stood aloof. (Almost a page is 
devoted to this form of ideological “diversion.”) 


The reason for this aloofness is not quite clear. Admittedly, philosophers 
are ill qualified to deal with the arguments of Western “convergence” writers in 
a logical manner. But Voprosy filosofii could have called on economists who have 
been battling with the task of criticizing “convergence” not unsuccessfully for 
over half a decade. One suspects, therefore, hidden sympathies with the idea of 
convergence in terms of cultural if not economico-political rapprochement among 
the reformist section of the philosophic community—sympathies strong enough 
to keep the issue out of Voprosy filosofii until the débâcle in Czechoslovakia and the 
jubilee year. This year, as we shall see, reformism among the philosophers and 
even ideologists, very noticeable in 1966-68, has by no means been suppressed. 
Leading figures of the movement, however, had their Canossa. 


In the next issue (the third for this year), V. I. Stepakov—another “doctor 
of historical sciences” but, while in 1967-68 occupying the place of the Stalinist 
Tlichev as head of the Central Committee’s propaganda section, siding with 
reformism—is, in his article “V.F. Lenin on the Ways of Forming the New 
Man,” as militant as Lenin in his most aggressive moods: “The attempts of some 
‘Marxists’ to declare the class approach to phenomena of social reality one-sided, 
to ‘supplement’ or replace it by an abstract, ‘all-human’ [approach] were qualified 
by Lenin...as antiscientific, as attempts, whether direct or indirect, to smuggle 
[protaskivaniyem| bourgeois ideology through.” His phraseology here is markedly 
Stalinesque, his ultimate authority being, as for the others, the above-mentioned 
“theses.” 


Soviet public consciousness is far from being perfect by class-approach 
standards, and must be further purified: “The Theses. . .emphasize that ‘a class- 
political evaluation of such antisocial phenomena, profoundly alien to socialism, 
as the plundering of socialist property, acquisitiveness [styazbatelsivo], the non- 
observance of labor discipline and the violation of public order’ is an important 
function of the socialist state, of society as a whole, and the civic duty of Soviet 
Man.” No longer is there any talk of such phenomena as the by-products of 
imperfect socialism, hardship or a lack of proper prophylactic measures. They 
are, as under Stalin, the products of a lack of class-consciousness, their elimination 
a matter of political education, discipline and time. 
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Partiinost, “class consciousness,” the “class struggle”—expressions not used 
by the majority of writers in Voprosy filosofii for some years—are found in practi- 
cally every contribution to the Leninist section in 1970, So are examples of 
dogmatism and casuistry, often culled from Lenin’s works. Writing on “Leninism 
and Certain Aspects of the National Question in the Present Age,” E. A. Bagra- 
mov, a “doctor of philosophic sciences” and another newcomer to Voprosy 
filosofii, when dealing with the invidious question of nationalism cites Lenin: 
“The bourgeoisie always puts its national demands in the forefront. It puts these 
demands unconditionally. For the proletariat, they are subordinated to the class 
struggle.” 


Yet another newcomer to the journal, V. G. Smolkov, lecturer on Scientific 
Communism at Moscow University, quotes Lenin in support of extra-economic 
methods of stimulating production and cites the “socialist obligation” of workers 
of the Leningrad region to reach by April 22, 1970, the level of productivity 
planned for the end of the current five-year plan. During the first three years of 
the five-year plan, he says, in the Leningrad Oblast 540 enterprises, departments 
and sections have been mechanized and automatized, and 110 computing centers 
equipped with modern electronic computers have been set up. 


In the jubilee (April) number, a contribution by another “doctor of historical 
sciences,” S, P. Trapeznikov (not to be confused with the prominent mathemati- 
cian and economist of the same name), shows a lack of original thought that is 
compensated for by a profuse use of commonplaces and quotations. This, 
“Leninism and the Contemporary Scientific-technical Revolution,” is given 
pride of place as the first article. “Dialectical and Historical Materialism,” he 
says, “is the bright and powerful projector that illuminates the complicated and 
still unexplored distances and depths of the material world.” “For more than a 
century already, Marxist science, based on Dialectical and Historical Materialism, 
has been revealing to humanity the horizons of a new life, the most humanistic 
social life on Earth.” Et cetera, et cetera.} 


By comparison, V. F. Konstantinov, who follows with “V. I. Lenin on the 
Concrete Historical Approach in Historical Materialism,” is a model of literary 
style. But militant Leninism is just as evident. One of the endless series of critics 
of Leninism, E. Fischer, had for the umpteenth time pointed out that the October 
Revolution did not fall in with Marx’s views on historical progress. The forces 
of production, the proletariat, were not ripe for a socialist revolution. What of 
it? The Revolution succeeded, and victors, for Konstantinov, are not judged. 
“As life, revolutionary practice—the highest criterion of truth—showed, it was 
Lenin and the Bolsheviks who proved to be right, not Kautsky and their pupils 
of the type of Fischer.” Lenin is quoted as saying that the Social Democrats all 





1 In his memorandum of 1968, Academician A. D. Sakharov says that the relationship between 
the Party and scientists will be unsatisfactory, if not directly antagonistic, so long as men like S., P. 
Trapeznikov occupy the post of head of the science section of the Party Central Committee. The 
antagonism manifests itself ın such incidents as the blackballing, by members of the Academy of Sciences, 
of Trapeznikov’s candidature for election as fellow-member. 
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understood Marxism “pedantically to an impossible degree. The decisive factor 
in Marxism they completely failed to grasp—namely, its revolutionary dialectics.” 
Lenin, we are told, showed the best example of a concrete approach to concrete 
historical situations; he laid down the rules which ever since have been followed 
by the Bolshevik party and are still followed: by the Soviet Party Central Com- 
mittee in its policies directed against Maoism on the one hand and right-wing 
revisionism on the other. 


Since the April number is not divided into a “Leninist” and a “neutral” 
section, it would be natural to suppose that the rest of the contributions follow 
the lines of Trapeznikov or at least of Konstantinov. This is the case. Prominent 
dialectician G. E. Glezerman, who for years had kept away from political issues, 
in “Leninism and Certain Problems of the Contemporary Ideological Struggle” 
inveighs against “revisionism,” aggressive forces hiding behind ideas of human- 
ism and liberalization, in Czechoslovakia in 1968 as in Hungary in 1956, while 
the sociologist and expert in Historical Materialism V. Zh. Kelle, definitely at 
one time “progressive,” in “Lenin’s Conception of Scientific Ideology and its 
Critics” repeats the arguments of Bikkenin and maintains that only by holding 
passionately to partHinost objective truth can be reached and the forces of revision- 
ism, the purveyors of “convergence” heresies defeated. It must be regretfully 
noted that in the same issue two leading scientists, the physicist Academician 
V. A. Fok and the geneticist Academician N. P. Dubinin, in boosting Lenin’s 
reputation, ovérstep the limits prescribed by the scientist’s integrity; also two 

` prominent philosophers recant abjectly the positions they occupied in 1965—67, 
and do so to the detriment of their own estimate of what was truly positive in 
Lenin’s philosophic views. 


* 


The conttibutions dealt with so far all fall into the “Leninist” section, and 
with the exception of the leader in the first issue hardly touch upon philosophy 
proper, viz. Dialectical Materialism, and all are imbued with partinost. The 
specimens of partiinost and orthodoxy. in Dialectical Materialism in the numbers 
under review are, indeed, difficult to find in either section until we come to the 
jubilee issue. In the first issue, if we discount the leader, there are none. In the 
second issue, T. I. Oizerman, a specialist in Dialectical Materialism and a corre- 
sponding member of the Academy of Sciences, in “Leninist Principles of the 
Scientific Criticism of Idealism” pays tribute to partinost insofar as he repeats 
Lenin’s vituperations against the philosophic views of non-Marxist opponents 
like Mikhailovsky or political-rivals like Bogdanov and the absurd indictments 
leveled against the school of Mach and Avenarius, which, according to Lenin, 
“is approaching idealism more and more definitely, in close unity with one of the 
most reactionary idealistic schools, the so-called immanentists.” Oizerman adds 
soine partisan remarks of his own, attacking all “non-partisan” teachings which 
attempted to resolve the eternal problem of philosophy—the division between 
the material and the spiritual—by a compromise, and denounces such attempts 
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as a covert undermining of revolutionary Marxism. He stops short, however, 


of bringing up the discredited concepts of orthodoxy in the shape of objective: `. 


dialectics. . 


In the third issue there are none. In the fourth, the jubilee number proper, 
‚we find the contributions mentioned above, defending orthodox Dialectical 
Materialism and, directly or by implication, the spirit of partiinost—one by 
Academician B. =. Kedrov, director of the very progressive Institute of the 
History of Natural Science and Technology ‘of the Academy of Sciences, the 
` other ‘by P. V. Kopnin, member of the (also rather progressive) Ukrainian 
Academy of Sciences and director of the Institute of Philosophy of the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR for the last three years, i.e., during the very er when 
Orthodoxy was suffering a fairly complete eclipse. : 


Kedrov begins his “Dialectics Turned Toward the Future” on an ar 
‘note, citing from Lenin’s Philosophical Notebooks a passage which includes the 
following: “Dialectics in general is ‘the pure movement of thought in concepts’ 
(that is to say,...The analysis of concepts, their study, ‘the art of operating with 
them’ [Engels], always requires a study. of the movement of concepts, their connec- 
tions, their mutual transitions).”” Nothing in this to which even a logical positivist 
could object, and dead in line with Kedrov’s pleas for the freeing of “subjective 
dialectics” or the “dialectics of reason” from the strictures-of Orthodoxy, which 
_ sees in “subjective.dialectics” a mirror-like reflection of the “dialectics of canes 
or “objective dialectics.” 


These strictures Kedrov himself proceeds to impose. Arguing against the 
independence of movement of thought from material reality and quoting this 
time from: Lenin’s primitively materialist work Materialism and Empiriocriticism 
the phrase “To the, movement of conceptions, perceptions, etc., there is a corre-, 
‘ sponding movement of matter-outside myself,” Kedrov slips in a typically ortho-- 
dox argument ‘derived from a““materialist” mathematician Grassman: “If our 
thoughts are in agreement with being, then they must be in agreement with each 

other.” 


Worse still, Kedrov proceeds to track-down the specious of dialectical laws - 
and categories in Nature: “As is well known, ‘development as the unity of 
opposites (the division of an entity into mutually exclusive opposites and the 
relation between them)’ applied to natural sciences, in particular physics, appears 
. especially frequently as a contradiction of the discreet and the continuous.” In 
fact, Kedrov, admittedly with Lenin’s help, engages in what Lenin, in his clearer 
` moments, disparagingly called illyastratorstvo—the bringing up of examples, nom 
science to prove the validity of dialectics. : 


` Even more shocking is the lapse into Stalinist orthodoxy committed = 
Kopnin in his “V. I. Lenin, Logic, Science”—Xopnin, who in 1966 joined his 
fellow logicians in denouncing it. Lenin, normally a.very clear thinker (even in 
philosophy), had his moments of aberration and infatuation ‘with Hegelianism, 
_ causing him to accept, at any rate for a time, the notion that there is a “logic” 
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or “dialectic” running through the evolution of “things,” which our concepts 
reflect in “dialectical logic.” Kopnin, a logician, to his shame takes it up. Arguing 
against logical positivism (A. J. Ayer) and linguistic philosophy, Kopnin, 
following Lenin, puts up Hegel as a paragon of scientific thought, albeit un- 
conscious of the fact! He quotes Lenin’s phrase: “Hegel really proved that the 
logical forms and laws are not an empty envelope, but a reflection of the objective 
world. More correctly, it was not a proof, but the guess of genius.” 


There is still a way out left for a logician, for in the work cited by Kopnir» 
the Philosophical Notebooks, Lenin spent a good deal of time proving that reflection 
is not copying or photographing reality but is in fact an independent process 
which nowadays would be called “modeling.” However, Kopnin deliberately 
closes it, this time with the help of Engels: “Having returned to the materialistic 
standpoint [after an unspecified excursion into the realms of idealism], we [Marx 
and Engels] saw once more in human concepts the reflection of real things 
instead of seeing in real things the reflections of some degrees of the absolute 
concept. Dialectics was thereby reduced to the science of the general laws of 
movement both in the external world and in human thought: two series of laws 
essentially identical but differing in their expression.” 

To make quite certain there is no way out of the system, Kopnin produces yet 
another Lenin aberration: “Logic is the science not of external forms of reasoning 
but of the laws of development of ‘all material, natural and spiritual things.’” 

But how to get at this “logic,” even if we accept its existence? Kopnin, better 
than anyone, must know that Soviet philosophers have been trying to construct 
a logic of “materialistic dialectics” ever since Lenin’s “Philosophical Legacy” 
was unearthed in 1954—55, and that so far the results have been, at best, various 
attempts to merge the laws and categories of dialectics with those of formal logic 
and lately cybernetics, at worst, a mere agglomeration of the same laws and 
categories with references to matter, movement, etc. We do not know the reason 
for this genuflection before Orthodoxy. We begin to suspect, however, that 
Kopnin (described as a careerist) took this opportunity to propitiate Orthodoxy 
just in case the wave of repression reaches the presidium of the Academy of 
Sciences. He closes his excursion into “integral dialectics” with an expression of 
total submissiveness to partiinost: “V.I. Lenin defined the practicable ways of 
further elaborating materialistic dialectics as the logic and theory of cognition 
of Marxism. Creative understanding of our epoch, expression of its essence and 
of the tendencies of movement in philosophical categories emerging as a method, 
a logic of the movement of thought, orientation toward the mastering of reality 
and its reorganization on the basis of the Communist world view—|these] are 
the guarantee of success of philosophers—Marxist-Leninists.” 


* 


We have quoted at length the “recidivists” Kopnin and Kedrov to show that 
the relative immunity which the philosophical community has enjoyed during 
the last three or four years may be coming to an end. The astonishing thing under 
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the circumstances is that in 1970 philosophers allowed themselves not only 
virtually to ignore Lenin, but to make vicious digs at Orthodoxy and partiinost, 
sometimes with Lenin’s help. Orthodoxy might pass as acceptable B. Y. Pakho- 
mov’s “The Leninist Conception of Objective Truth and Contemporary Physics” 
in the first issue, though the references to Lenin’s thoughts ate rather obviously 
strained. In the second issue, however, A. F. Zotov, in “V. I. Lenin’s Philosophic 
Legacy and the Problem of the Objective Content of Scientific Laws,” is quite 
obviously far more intent upon hitting at Orthodoxy than upon proving that 
Lenin foresaw the newest developments in the theory of science, even though 
his point of departure is Lenin’s own question on “the method of linking a 
theoretical construction as an ‘idealized object’ with objective reality”—an im- 
portant part of methodology. Scientific theory, says Zotov, is nowadays not 
just a routine abstraction from empirical observation; it is a “mathematical 
machine,” a “conceptual scheme” linking experimental data, but itself laying 
no claim to any objective content. Otherwise, he proceeds, quoting Destouches- 
Février, Schrodinger and Heisenberg, otherwise how is one to explain “parallel” 
theories? This is bad enough for Orthodoxy, but worse is to come. In the Soviet 
Union, proceeds Zotov, “scientific laws” tend to become virtually identified with 
“objective laws of nature and society.” Citing the Soviet Philosophical Dictionary, 
he observes that in such works the question of differentiating between the two 
is not even raised: scientific law is “ontologized.” Laws are conventions: if they 
work, they are scientific; if not, not. In support of this heretical argument, 
Zotov brings up Lenin: “Concepts, laws, etc....embrace conventionally, 
approximately, the universal regularity [zekonomernos#] of an ever-moving and 
developing Nature.” It is clear that in this passage only one word—viz., “con- 
ventionally” (#s/ovao)—actually offers him support, and the rest could, in fact, 
be used against “conventionality” or “relativity.” Zotov accordingly attacks 
the notion that laws are ordinary generalizations recording regular recurrences, 
To think that way is to be an “elemental [s#diiny] materialist,” someone acquaint- 
ed only with those sciences that have not got beyond the compilation of general- 
izations and not with those that are really developed and possess the “logic” 
bringing them close to other similarly advanced disciplines. (This was the main 
argument used by one of the leading cyberneticians, Academician V. M. Glushkov, 
at a conference in 1966, when he was supported by logicians.) The reputation of 
Lenin himself is about to suffer. Up to now, the most progressive philosophers 
were prepared to credit him with insight into the state of scientific thought, in- 
cluding its “break-up” at the turn of the century under the impact of new dis- 
coveries foreshadowing the arrival of the theory of relativity and quantum 
mechanics, Zotov demolishes the reputation. Quantum mechanics merely eased 
the introduction of new ideas which had long been hammering at the door. 
The construction of theories follows its own laws, and the scientist should not 
be obliged to wait for new facts disproving an established theory before looking 
for a new one. Implied is that those whom Lenin denounced as “shamefaced 
idealists” or worse—Ostwald, Avenarius, Mach and his rival Bogdanov-—— were 
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in fact the precursors of the new methodology of science. Zotov might well have 

` quoted the view of Mach that the raw material of science is “organized experience,” 
and Bogdanov’s search for a general science of organization, motivated really 
not so much by new discoveries as by an urge to improve the methodology of 
scientific engineering. The authority he does quote, however, is no less displeasing 
to Orthodoxy—namely, the out-and-out idealist mathematician Sir James Jeans, 
who, according to Zotov, was right in maintaining that a certain contemporary 
theory “is not-a picture of reality, it is a picture we draw to help us imagine the 
course of events in reality.” 


The closing section of the article deals with “structuralism” and “functional- 
ism” in science, in which the author sees good possibilities of developing a 
general methodology of science (a function reserved by the orthodox for Dialect- 
ical Materialism!). At the very end, Zotov turns really vicious. After citing 
a longish passage from the Philosophical Notebooks in which Lenin notes with 
` satisfaction Hegel’s polemics against simplification, absolutization and fetishization 
of the concept of law, commenting, “Ns for contemporary physics!”, Zotov, 
candidate of philosophic sciences and a member of Kedrov’s institute, adds: 
“These words seem to have been spoken literally today, and it would be worth 
while to ponder on them more deeply and certainly not for physicists alone.” 


. Limitations `of space prevent further analysis of contributions showing 
distinct disagreement with Orthodoxy among philosophers. They form, as 
stated, the bulk of contributions on the philosophy of science, gnoseology 
and allied subjects when included in the second of the two sections of articles 
referred to. 


* 


The difference of views among contributors on how best to honor the memory 
of Lenin is still quite marked in the last issue (1970, No. 5) of Voprosy filosofii 
to have reached us, and the division of the main body of articles into two sections 
under the Lenin centenary heading still obtains. In the first section, Fedoseyev, 
in “V. I. Lenin’s Critique of Subjectivism and Objectivism,” brings the philo- 
sophical problem right down to the level of factious strife and, of course, partii- 
nost. “Lenin,” says Fedoseyev, “developed and defended the theory of socialist 
tevolution in the struggle against numerous enemies of Marxism—Mensheviks 
and Social Revolutionaries, against the Trotskyites and ‘Left Communists,’ against 
the leaders of the Second International and all kinds of anarchists.” He goes on: 
“Lenin’s critique of all these distortions and departures from Marxism based 
either on objectivist or on subjectivist variants of the methodology of bourgeois 
philosophy possesses a cardinal significance for our time, for the struggle against 
right- and ‘left-wing [we note the quotation marks signifying that the Chinese 
Communists and their sympathizers are not really “left-wing”’] revisionists, for 
the struggle against Social Democracy and all kinds of bourgeois-reformist 
conceptions.” 
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After going through the seventeen pages of Fedoseyev’s perorations, the 
reader will be convinced (if he did not know before) that the real author of the 
“fight-on-two-fronts” strategy employed so successfully by Stalin in his drive for 
power was Lenin. Also that the Sino-Soviet conflict fits into the strategy so well 
that the anxiety of Stalin’s successors to push it into the foreground of the inter- 
national situation begins to be suspect. 


In “Lenin’s Definition of Matter and its Contemporary Significance” (also in . 
the first section), a dialectician of the old school, F. T. Arkhiptsev, pays the hero 
of the anniversary a more than doubtful service. The Yugoslav heretics of the 
Praxis group had attacked Lenin’s definition as leading to an elementary kind of 
positivism. After meandering around the problem what is éonsciousness and how 
` it relates to matter—e.g., “consciousness exists, but it exists not as matter but 
as its quality, its reflection”—, Arkhiptsev finds some revealing things to say 
on what Lenin’s Materialism and Empiriocriticism stands for in his eyes: “V. I. 
Lenin links the dialectico-materialist definition of matter with the question of 
the partiinost of philosophy, with the struggle between idealism and materialism, 
religion and science, with the recognition of objective truth, with the question 
of man’s confidence in the evidence supplied by his organs of sense, with the 
question of the source of our knowledge. The dialectico-materialist solution of 
these questions [which Lenin himself never claimed to have solved] is the solution 
of the most important questions of the theory of knowledge. By virtue of the 
same, it gives us knowledge of reality itself, since the content of thought is the 
objective world [and] equips science with the most important methodological 
principles.” 

In the second section, on the other hand, we have A. A. Lyapunov, a cyber- 
netician in Novosibirsk, on “The Question of Intertheory in Mathematics,” 
ending with a demand that mathematical courses in secondary schools and up- 
wards be improved and extended (no mention of either Lenin or Dialectical 
Materialism); I. V. Blauberg and E. G. Yudin on “Philosophical Problems of 
Research into Systems and Structures,” repeating Zotov’s main theses, with one 
ot two mentions of Lenin, Marx and Engels, and a sharp dig at those who place 
the laws of traditional Dialectical Materialism above those used in structural 
analysis and cybernetics; Y. N. Solodukhin’s “Logical Analysis of the Concept 
of Scientific Law,” another contribution in line with Zotov’s theses, although at 
the purely technical level; A. M. Gendin’s highly sophisticated study of the so- 
called “Oedipus Effect” in social prognostics, which might easily be construed as | 
a warning against placing too many hopes in total planning; finally, V. A. Rubin’s 
historical study “The Traditions of Chinese Political Thought”—a scholarly 
production serving, no doubt, the anti-Maoist campaign but in a completely 
unobtrusive manner. 

* 


Toward the beginning of this review, we asked: Can the fronde of the philos- 
ophers, go on? On reading the May issue of Voprosy filosofii, we can say with full 
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assurance that it is going on. For the admission on such a large scale of medioc- 
rity in the service of partiinost and militant Leninism in the columns of this 
journal we have no explanation at present to offer, any more than for the decision 
to place under the same jubilee heading materials which show up the poverty of 
thought among the supporters of Orthodoxy and partiinost. 


C. Olgin 


Forme de Etnocid in URSS: 
Un Plan Sistematic de Rusificare Fortatä a 
Basarabiei si Bucovinei de Nord 


(Forms of Genocide in the USSR: 
A Systematic Plan for the Forcible Russification of Bessarabia and Northern Bucovina) 


By Ion Duurrru 


Published by the Avdella—Cenad Publishing House, Munich, 1969, 160 pp. 


This book on the life of Rumanians living in former Rumanian provinces now 
within the Soviet Union takes us back to the dark days when numerous “trouble- 
some” national minorities in the USSR such as the Volga Germans, Crimean 
Tatars, Kalmucks and Balkars were liquidated by means of deportation and 
“voluntary” resettlement. Coming at a time when Rumania herself, a kind of 
enfant terrible of the East bloc, is doggedly resisting Moscow’s efforts at national 
integration, it shows that, for all its talk of human rights, the USSR has not 
entirely abandoned such methods. Soviet nationality policy, at any rate, has not 
changed in the least. 


The author’s study is largely based on material published in the Moldavian 
press during the period 1956-67. Describing the life of the Rumanian population 
in the annexed provinces with an objectivity occasionally relieved by a touch of 
irony, he brings to light a hatred of Communism and the Russians on the part of 
the Moldavians such as to make ruthless countermeasures by Moscow inevitable. 
As everywhere in their domain, the Soviets are doing all they can to transform 
the indigenous population into “Soviet people.” Nevertheless, as the author 
demonstrates (although the period covered is only too short), despite years of 
Russification, the much-vaunted friendship among the peoples of the USSR 
remains a myth. 

x 


Bessarabia, inhabited by Rumanians since hundreds of years B.C., first fell in 
its entirety into Russian hands in 1812. Under the peace treaty of Jassy of January 9, 
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1792, which ended the war between Catherine the Great and the Turks, the 
Russian frontier was brought forward to the river Dniester. The Russians, who 
thereby became neighbors of the principality of Moldavia, promptly set about 
trying to break up the Turkish empire, and in December 1806 invaded both the 
Rumanian principalities (i.e., Walachia and Moldavia). In the spring of 1812, 
however, after having learnt of the planned invasion of Russia by Napoleon, the 
Tsar ordered the Russian governor, General Kutuzov, to conclude peace with 
the Turks at once, which was done in Bucharest on May 28. The Russians 
withdrew, and Moldavia lost its territory east of the river Prut, which the Russians 
subsequently termed Bessarabia. On February 29, 1828, a decree of the Tsar 
deprived the Rumanians in Bessarabia, who until then had enjoyed complete 
autonomy, of all their rights. Bessarabia became a Russian province (guberniya), 
Russian officials and judges were brought in, and the Russian language was 
introduced. The Rumanians resisted this campaign of Russification as best they 
could, and in 1856 the treaty of Paris returned a strip of Southern Bessarabia to 
Moldavia. Moscow, however, was not in agreement, and repeatedly tried to 
cause trouble. The unification of the two Rumanian principalities in 1859 under 
Alexandru Ioan Cuza and the installation by the Rumanians in 1866 of a foreign 
prince, Carol of Hohenzollern, brought objections by the Russians that this was 
in contravention of the Paris treaty. War between Russia and Turkey began and, 
on April 11, 1877, Russian troops marched through Rumania after promising 
to respect the country’s territorial integrity. However, after the Turks had been 
vanquished with the assistance of Rumanian soldiers fighting for their country’s 
independence, the Russians once more annexed the strip of Southern Bessarabia 
they had lost in 1856 under the pretext that the integrity which they had promised 
had only been vis-a-vis the Turks. 


Thirty-seven years later came World War I, and three years after that the 
October Revolution. After a period of uncertainty, on March 27, 1918, Bessarabia 
elected to join Rumania, and on July 26, 1919, the short-lived independent 
Ukrainian government in Kiev accepted this union and recognized the Dniester 
as the final frontier between the Ukraine and Rumania. The Soviet government, 
however, was not in agreement, and on October 12, 1924, demonstrated this by 
founding the Moldavian Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic (ASSR), only 
30 percent of whose population was Rumanian. Ironically, the Rumanian (Mol- 
davian) language, which in Bessarabia had in 1871 been officially banned, was 
introduced in the new republic as an official language and a language of instruction. 


On August 23, 1939, was signed the Molotov-Ribbentrop pact of non- 
aggression, which contained a secret section delineating the Soviet and German 
spheres of interest in Eastern Europe. German troops marched into Poland, and 
Molotov delivered an ultimatum to the Rumanians stressing that the USSR had 
never agreed to Bessarabia’s “separation” from the USSR! and declaring that the 
“separation” of Northern Bucovina from Rumania would merely be “compensation 





1 See, for example, Grégoire Gafenco, Préliminaires de la guerre 4 Pest, Fribourg, 1944, p. 346 
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for die enormous losses’ suffered by the USSR: ‘during twenty-two years of | 


Rumanian occupation. oa ` ‘ 


One year later, on August 2, 1940, the Supreme Soviet of the USSR issued a ` 


decree elevating the Moldavian "ASSR, together with parts of Bessarabia, to the 
status of a Soviet Socialist Republic (SSR). By a decree issued on the same day, 


the remaining parts of the Rumanian districts of Hotin, Akkerman and Ismail _ 


were incorporated in the Ukrainian, SSR. Bessarabia and Northern Bucovina were 
thus divided. (The Moldavian SSR, with 2,300,000 Rumanian inhabitants, and 
the Karelo-Finnish SSR constituted on, March 31, 1940, with approximately 
500,000 Finns and 400,000 Russians, were in the case of a successful Sovietization 
of their “sister”” countries to be united - with the latter to form Finnish and 
Rumanian Soviet Socialist Republics, Planned to take place in 1948 or 1949, 
' these unions, however, were never effected, since the. USSR feared the resistance 


of the native populations and the Allies. Instead, the USSR resorted to mass de- - 


portation.) Almost one year later, on June 21, 1941, Rumanian troops marched u 


into the lost territories, at the order of General Antonesen, and with German 


assistance liberated them completely. The joy of the native Rumanian population : 


was of short duration, however, since on August 23, 1944, after King Michael’s 
coup a’ état, Rumania was “liberated” by Soviet troops; and Desana ‘and North- 
ern Bucovina were lost once-more. 


The Rumanians ‘living i in these two territories soon realized what was in for 


them. First of all, Russian was’introduced as a compulsory language. Then came , 


the mass deportations, accompanied by ‘continuous “foreign” infiltration. In 
order to ensure the rigorous implementation of the’ Russification campaign, 
` Russians were installed in the a majority of senior administrative 
posts. 
On March 5, 1953, Stalin dka ard a fresh wind began to blow through ‘the 
:Soviet Union. Soon after, however, Khrushchev’s new virgin land program 
‘ provided an opportunity to carry through further ‘ ‘voluntary resettlements.” 
On March 31, 1955, the Main Department for Resettlement and the Organized 


. Recruitment of Workers. undef the Council of Ministers of the Moldavian SSR _ 


announced that it was carrying out “planned resettlement from raions of the 
, Moldavian SSR to collective farms in the Astrakhan'and Rostov Oblasts of the 
RSFSR and the Pavlodar Oblast of the Kazakh SSR.” 3. Twenty-one rajons were 
affected., Those volunteering to be resettled were offered free transportation to 
their destination including two tons of baggage per family, a one-time payment 
of 500-800 rubles for the head of a family and, 150-300 rubles for each further 
member, exemption from the agricultural tax aid’ the- -compulsory delivery of 
‘agricultural produce to the state for a period up to two-years, a food loan, a 
ten-year credit for the construction of.a farmhouse and’ outbuildings, a three-year 
_ credit for the, purchase, of livestock, and certain other ‘benefits. It was later 
announced, that thousands of young Moldavians had volunteered to go and work 
2. Sorset Documents on Foreign Polig, Vol. IT; London, 1953, p.'457. = 

3 Sovetskaya Moldasiya, Kishinev, March 31, 1955. . 
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on the virgin lands of Soviet Central Asia. The jobs which they had left out of 
“idealism,” however, were promptly filled by workers from other parts of the _ 
Soviet Union. A new chapter in the Russification campaign began: The dis- 
solution of the various nationalities in the Soviet melting pot becaine a reality. 
‚In Komunistul Moldovei, A. Lazarev blandly declared: 


This process is a result of considerable migration of the population within: 
Soviet Russia...in the Moldavian SSR ‘there now live representatives of over 
twenty peoples bound in brotherly friendship...for the Moldavians as for the 
other peoples of the USSR, Russian has become a second mother language. | 


‚The Bessarabians seem to think differently. George Savor, a Western business- 
man who visited Kishinev in December 1964, wrote that the Moldavians’ hatred 
‘of Soviet Russia was 50o great that the latter had no option but to resort to 
resettlement and infiltration by other nationalities. During the period 1944-47, 


` hé said, over 200,000. Rumanians and Ukrainians were executed, imprisoned or 


deported. From 1948 to 1953, approximately the same number of Russiaris were 
» brought into the Moldavian SSR in order, among other things, to increase the 
‚number of Party members; which by Stalin’s death had been only about 10,000, 
- most ‘of whom were Russians, Ukrainians or opportunists. From 1954 to 1959, 
„ thousands of demobilized‘ Soviet soldiers; mostly Russians but also including 
Tatars, Bashkirs and Chuvash, were sent to Bessarabia. They were given a free 
hand, it being suggested in particular that they marry Rumanian girls. During 
the period 1960—63, some 300,000 Rumanians were resettled to Barnaul, Altai, 
Irkutsk and Sayan. Finally, about 100,000 Rumanian peasants per m were 
persuaded to surrender their land.5 a 


Although at the Twentieth Party Congress in February 1956 icine 
" condemned Stalin’s genocidal policy and promised: the ‘non-Russian nationalities 
greater freedom and independence, the Russification, assimilation and resettlement 
of these nationalities continued. In 1959, after having stabilized his position by 
suppressing the “Anti-Patty group” in 1957 and oustirig Marshal Zhukov, 
Khrushchev carried through a school reform which once more made Rüssian'an 
obligatory. language. The role of the Russian language and the movement 
toward “denationalization” became particularly evident in the Party Program 
adopted at the Twenty-Second Party rea in-1961. In his speech, Khrushchev 
` said: | n 

A BE cannot fail to notice on growing efforts of the non-Russian peoples to leari 


Russian, which .:has virtually become a second native PERET to the peoples of 
_ the USSR. 


And: 
A drawing together of the nations is, ‘taking place in this country, der social 


homogeneity. is increasing. In the process of the ‘expanded construction of Com- _ 
munism, complete unity of the nations will be achieved: 





“© Komunisiul Moldovei, Kishinev, 1964, No. 10. 
. 5 The Ukrainian Quarterly, New York, 1965, No. 2, pp. 16364. 
‘ + 
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At the same time, he gave the warning: 


Even the slightest signs of nationalistic survivals must be eradicated with all 
Bolshevik ruthlessness.® 


This policy of Russification continues. 


* 


Two remarks in conclusion. Firstly, the author might well have made a 
comparison between the Rumanian treatment of the Slav minorities in Northern 
Bucovina and Bessarabia between the wars with the Soviet treatment of the 
Rumanians in these territories after World War II. Secondly, it is only to be 
regretted that this book, which offers the Western reader such an excellent 
insight into the fate of non-Russian peoples in the Soviet Union, has not come 
out in one of the major Western languages. 


René Alecu de Flers 





© Pravda, October 19, 1961. 
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Publications ofthe Institute 
for the Study of the USSR: 


STUDIES ON THE SOVIET UNION, New 
Series, Vol. IX, No. 1, 1969, 136 pp. (In English.) 


This special Lenin Centenary issue opens with 
“The Historical Roots of Bolshevism,” in which 
Panas Fedenko traces the development of Com- 
munism from the earliest days of the Russian 
Social Democratic Workers’ Party and notes that 
the alienation of the middle class from the auto- 
cratic tegime in Imperial Russia stimulated 
revolutionary sentiments among the educated 
section of the population and to some extent 
facilitated the Bolshevik seizure of power. 


In “Reminiscences of the Third International,” 
Marcel Body, a former associate of Zinoviev, 
gives an eyewitness account of the activities of the 
Comintern and the part played by Lenin in the 
movement. 


“The Lenin Cult and Soviet Youth,” by Sergei 
Voronitsyn, describes some aspects of the massive 
wave of propaganda designed to glorify Lenin ın 
his centenary year. Voronitsyn observes that 
Soviet young people remain largely indifferent to 
attempts to promote the Lenin cult. 


The issue continues with “Lenin as a Philos- 
opher,” by Eberhard Schneider, who, quoting 
extensively from Lenin’s works, sets out to show 
that Lenin’s philosophical thought had only one 
purpose—namely, the justification of the political 
aims which he deemed worthwhile. 


Pavel Urban’s article, “Lenin and the Nationality 
Question,” maintains that when Lenin spoke of 
the self-determination of nations he actually meant 
the self-determination of the proletariat. 


In “Lenin and the Working Class,” Theodore 
Garmash notes that the present Soviet leaders have 
upheld Lenin’s ambivalent attitude toward the 
proletariat. On the one hand, they proclaim the 
workers to be the leading and guiding force in 
Soviet society; on the other, they continue to 
exploit them in the interests of the state. 


In the next article, ‘The Peoples’ Democracies 
and Leninism,” Stefan Stolte shows how Leninism 
has been used to justify widely differing attitudes 


in various East-bloc countries. The author con- 
cludes that the success or failure of the Yugoslav 
brand of Communism may advance or retard 
ideological change within the Soviet sphere of 
influence. 


“The Power Struggle After the Tenth Party 
Congress,” by David Jenkins, demonstrates how 
Trotsky’s prediction that a dictator would 
eventually take over the Party came true. The 
author describes how the Bolsheviks were forced 
to jettison most of their ideals in order to remain 
in power and how political intrigue gave Stalin 
his position of primacy. 

The issue concludes with “Lenin and the 
Economics of Socialism,” by Constantine Olgin, 
a comprehensive analysis of Lenin’s pronounce- 
ments in the field of political economy from the 
eighteen-nineties to the time of his death. The 
author maintains that although Lenin finally saw 
the fundamental faults in Marx’s economic 
theories, he was not, in fact, the founder of the 
socialist economy in the Soviet Union. 


* 


ESTUDIOS SOBRE LA UNIÖN SOVIE- 
TICA, No. 34, 1970, 88 pp. (In Spanish.) 


This issue contains the following articles (with 
original titles and indications of source): “The 
Changing Nature of Soviet Education,” by Jaan 
Pennar (Bulletin, 1969, No. 12); “Chronology of 
Soviet Literature: 1963—68,” by N. P. Vaslef and 
A. N. Malyshef (Studies on the Soviet Union, New 
Series, Vol. VIO, No. 3, 1969); “The Soviet 
Divorce Rate Soars,” by Anita Glass] (Anabsıs of 
Current Developments in the Sosiet Union, No. 578); 
“Methods of Studying ‘Soviet Reality,’” by 
Herman Akhminov (Bulletin, 1969, No. 11); 
“Soviet School Reform Facing a Critical Stage,” 
by S. S. Voronitsyn (Analysis of Current Develop- 
ments in the Soviet Union, No. 573); “Soviet Living 
Standards Still Depressed,” by Igor Glasenapp 
(ibid, No. 577); “The Background to Recent 
Official Pronouncements and Visits,” by Nadezhda 
Teodorovich (Bafetin, 1969, No. 12); “Soviet 
Local Elections,” by Leonas Sabaliunas (ibid,, 
1969, No. 11); and “A Neglected Congress,” by 
Stefan C. Stolte (sbid., 1969, No. 12). 


REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


April 1970 


At the end of March, Chairman of the Supreme Soviet Presidium N. V. Podgorny 
paid an official visit to Iran. He was accompanied by Chairman of the Turkmen Supreme 
Soviet Presidium A. M. Klychev, Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers N. A. 
Tikhonov, Deputy Foreign Minister V. M. Vinogradov, First Deputy Chairman of the 
State Committee for Foreign Economic Relations I. V. Arkhipov and Soviet Ambassador 
to Iran V. Y. Yerofeyev. Besides Teheran, the itinerary included Isfahan and the island 
of Kharg. The Soviet guests were shown round a number of industrial enterprises, 
some of which are being built with Soviet assistance. 


The visit took place in a friendly atmosphere. On behalf of the Supreme Soviet 
Presidium and the Soviet government, Podgorny presented the Shah with a sword 
whose scabbard bore the inscription, in Russian and Persian, “To His Highness Moham- 
med Reza Pahlavi, Shah of Iran, For His Personal Contribution to the Common Battle 
Against Nazi Germany.” A joint communiqué stated that Soviet-Iranian relations were 
“continuing to strengthen on the basis of mutual respect of sovereignty, national 
indeperidence, equal rights and non-interference in each other’s internal affairs” (Bakinsky 
rabochy, April 1, 1970). : Sr 

According to the communiqué, the views of the Soviet and Iranian governments on 
international questions such as the desirability of strengthening UNO, fulfillment of 
obligations deriving from international agreements, the impermussibility of interfering 
in other states’ internal affairs, Vietnam and the Near East situation “coincide or are very 
close to each other.” (The implementation of these views, of course, is another matter.) 


-On the subject of foreign policy, the Shah was reported to have said: “Iran adheres 
to a policy of peace, respect for state sovereignty and cooperation among all peoples 
on the basis of equal rights. Iran is opposed to any BEN (Bakinsky rabochy, 
March 28, 1970). 


Indeed, Soviet-Iranıan relations have shown a sued improvement: the Soviet 
Union has evidently abandoned, at least for the time being, its attempts to effect a 
political infiltration of Southern (Persian) Azerbaidzhan. As for Iran, it bas obviously 
always been ın her interest to live in friendship with, or at least to avoid conflict with, 
her‘ huge northern neighbor. At the same time, Iran’s present leaders are clearly of the 
opinion that friendship with the USSR should not be at the expense of friendship with: 
other states. Iran therefore remains a member of CENTO, and the bilateral agreement 
with the USA signed on March 3, 1959, remains in force. S.T. 


* 


Of late, the Sectetary General of the Party Central Committee, Leonid Brezhnev, 
‘has been delivering rather more speeches than usual. Evidently made in preparation 
for the coming Twenty-Fourth Party Congress, which may be expected to result in a 
strengthening of the Party leader’s position, these recent speeches are of interest in their ` 
own right—that delivered at a ceremonial meeting ‘of the Party Central Committee and 
the Supreme Soviets of the USSR and the RSFSR dedicated to the centenary of Lenin’s 
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aoe) 
’ 


birth, ın which Brezhnev offered an interpretation of the personality and teaching of the- 
founder of-the Bolshevik movement which, contained important pointers to present 
Party policy. 
The speech was marked by an insistence upon the continuity of the tradition of 
“scientific Communism” from the appearance of Marx’ and Engels’ Communist Mani-' 
festo in 1848 down to the present day, and a demand for a “creative development” of 
Marxist-Leninist doctrine. In his exposé of the Communist tradition, the Party leader 
„announced that “historical experience” had “razed to the ground the attempts of 
bourgeois and revisionist ideologists to oppose Lenin to Marx and.Leninism to Marxism 
and present,Leninism as a specifically Russian national phenomenon.” (The implication 
that the path taken by the Soviet Union is obligatory for all Communist patties was one 
of the central ideas i in the speech.) . ` 


However that may be, the Soviet Union’s T E ds presented by Biezhnev 
is not quite the same as understood, by Lenin: At the beginning of his speech, Brezhnev 
‚"observed‘that during the course of the Russian revolution Lenin had found and shown 
` the Party-an “historically most rate, but; in his words, extremely valuable opportunity” 
for a peaceful transition of power to the hands of the working class, but. that this had 
proved impossible under the prevailing circumstances. Also somewhat surprising is 
‘Brezhnev’s ‘statement that “the party of Communists has become a party of all the 
people.” ‘This is a reiteration of an assertion made by Khrushchev which many observers 
_considered to have been one of the reasons for his removal., = 


. Brezhnev’s interpretation of Communist “tradition” thus corresponds more to 
present requirements than to historical truth. This does not mean ‘that the Party leaders 
have renounced the past, but that they art “creatively developing”. Marxism-Leninism 
and pursuing the old goals by new means. Brezhnev left no doubt that all the‘ ‘Party’s . 
main decisions had been in the Marxist-Leninist spirit; a in passing dıd he eniticıze 
certain aspects of the “personality cult.” is 


In appealing for the ‘ ‘creative development” of Marxisma-Leninism; Brezhnev 
described Lenin as a “brilliant strategist and tactician with an admirable mastery of the 
entire arsenal of Marxist theory, a man free from any kind of dogmatism who was 
prepared for any turn of historical events.” This idea too—that of being ‘ ‘prepared for 
any turn of events”—ran through Brezhnev’s entite speech, which. concluded’ with a 
warning quoted from Lenin: “We must’ not be satisfied with the skill that we have 
built up as a result-of past experience, but go relentlessly forward” (N. I. Lenin, Polnoye 
sobraniye Sochinenti [Complete Works], 5th ed., Vol. XXXVI, Moscow, 1963, p. 196). 
It is also not by chance that Brezhnev quoted with especial relish’ from a s work 
“Left-Wing” Communism : An Infantile Disorder, in which Lenin laid down the Comniunist 
tactic to be followed during “peaceful coexistence” between the two world systems. 


Summing up, we may say that in Brezhnev’s spéech the goal to be achieved was the 
traditional one of world revolution but that the speech was distinguished by its-appeal 
to achieve this goal by employing’ as wide a variety of methods as possible we 
April 22, 1970). H. A. 


* 


In the section of his speech devoted to economics, Brezhnev proclaimed increasing 
labor productivity and efficiency of production as the principal objectives. He called for 
faster scientific and technical progress, and ascribed the difficulties encountered by the 
Soviet economy to imperfect planning and to a failure to fulfill plans accurately. As 
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regards long-term planning, Brezhnev asked that better account be taken of available 
resources and future requirements, and that better solutions be found to economic and 
social problems. He promised higher wages, an improvement in the standard of living, 
and more housing. 


Brezhnev’s speech contained no new information either on the overall state of the 
Soviet economy or on how the country’s long pressing economic problems were to be 
solved. He merely announced that the new five-year-plan was in preparation, and that 
important decisions would be made. R. 


* 


On the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the end of World War U, the 
newspaper Komsomolskaya pravda published on May 6 an interview with Marshal Zhukov. 


A considerable part of the interview was devoted to the role of Stalin on the eve 
of and during the war, when he held the position of Supreme Commander-in-Chief. 
According to Zhukov, “Stalin was by no means a man with whom it was impossible to 
argue.” “Almost always,” he said, Stalin remained “calm and reasonable” and “could 
listen attentively to a competent report.” At the same time, Stalin reacted with “exag- 
gerated caution” to reports that Germany was preparing for a war against the USSR: 
convinced that he could put off an outbreak of hostilities, he delayed preparing the 
country for war in order not to provoke a German attack. Zhukov’s reproach is strength- 
ened by the point that, in his view, Britain and France were playing a double game and 
doing all they could to incite Hitler to make just such an attack. 


Although presenting Britain and France as enemies of the Soviet Union along with 
Germany, Zhukov naturally said nothing on the collaboration between the USSR and 
Germany directed against these two countries. He was equally silent on Stalin’s purges, 
including those in the armed forces, as well as the desolate state of the population at 
that time. Instead, the Marshal sang odes to the Party—and hence Stalin personally—for 
the titanic performance in preparing the country for war both mulitarily and economically 
and also by “educating” the people ın a spirit of patriotism and ideological unity. 


All in all, the interview constitutes a further attempt on the part of the Party leaders 
to rehabilitate the deceased dictator following on the memoirs of Marshals Grechko, 
Konev, Meretskov and Rokossovsky, General of the Army Shtemenko and Colonel- 
General A. S. Yakovlev (the aircraft designer) and, of course, those of Zhukov himself. 

Pou: 


* 


In the middle of April, Soviet naval maneuvers began on an unprecedented scale in 
the Atlantic and Pacific as well as in a number of seas adjacent to Soviet territory— 
under the code name “Okean” (Ocean). Surface vessels and submarines of all classes, 
naval aircraft and marines from all four of the USSR’s fleets—the Northern, Baltic, 
Black Sea and Pacific—took part. Cruisers of the “Sverdlov” class (the “Mikhail 
Kutuzov,” “Aleksandr Suvorov,” “Murmansk” and “Oktyabrskaya Revolyutsiya”) 
and destroyers of the “Smely” class sailed together with nuclear submarines armed with 
ballistic missiles, modern rocket-firing cruisers (the “Grozny,” “Varyag,” “Admiral 
Fokin” and “Admiral Golovko”), the latest anti-submarine helicopter-carrying cruisers 
(the “Moskva” and “Leningrad”), and other types of rocket-firing vessels. Although 
over the past five or six years vessels of the Soviet Navy had acquired the ability to 
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perform prolonged ocean criuses individually as well as in groups, practice in carrying , 
out combat operations on such a scale had been lacking, and ıt was to acquire this that 

the present maneuvers—timed to coincide with the centenary of Lenin’s birth and the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the victory over Nazi Germany—were held. This was made 
clear by the commander of the maneuvers, Commander-ın-Chief of the Soviet Navy and 
Admiral of the Fleet of the Soviet Union S. G. Gorshkov, in an article entitled “Long- 
Distance Cruises—A Naval Training School” (Krasnaya zvezda, April 16, 1970). Another 
object of the maneuvers, which were to last into May,-was presumably, to establish the 
suitability for modern nayal warfare of the various types and classes of vessel involved., 

: ; ı P.K. 


* 
eda belag ee ETE among the Soviet population, samoizdat “püblica-" 
tions” have been finding their way into the West; ın particular into the émigré Russian 
and Ukrainian press. For example, the Russian-language journal Posev (published ın 
Frankfort-on-Main) contains in its third issue for this year (published ın April) a “Selec- 
` tion of Sammoizdat Texts.” Here, under the heading “Case No. 109,” fresh information 
is given on the trial of ten Crimean Tatars held in Tashkent from July. 1 to Een 3: 
of last year. - 


"The' case for the prosecution at this trial, it seems, was based on denunciations by 
the heads -of official Soviet institutions, who had’ handed over to the State Security 
Committee written complaints made by ‘the accused concerning the treatment of the 
Crimean Tatar péople under the Soviet regime. Among the denouncets was the Director ` 
of the Museum of Crimean Regional Studies, a certain L. Zhuk; who—a Crimean Tatar 
himself—divulged entries recorded in the book of comments put out in his museum: - - 

“these complained that the exhibits did not reflect the participation of the Crimean 
Tatars in the Great Patriotic War and in the fight for the establishment of a Soviet _ 
regime in the Crimea, and that the exhibit entitled “Our Countrymen—Heroes of the 
Soviet Union” contained no photographs of Crimean Tatars awarded this title. The 
pages bearing these complaints were torn out and attached to the files ‘of the accused. 


During the trial, a dispute broke out between the accused and representatives of‘ 
the state security authorities on the question whether the exiling of the Crimean Tatars 
in 1944 was genocide or not. In an attempt to prove that ıt was not, the counsel for.the 
prosecution referred to “official information” of the state security authorities of Uz- 
bekistan, according to which from May to December 1944 only 13,598, or 9.1 percent 

„of the “special settlers” (as the exiled were called), died, and in 1945 only 13,183, of 
whom 2,562 were men, 4,525 women and 6,096 children aged-up to: 16 years. The 
accused countered these obviously false figures by saying that during 1944 and 1945 
no less than 46 percent of the exiled perished, since the official Soviet sources took no 
account of the tremendous losses Suffered by.the Crimean Tatars'both in the Crimea 
and en route to their place of exile in overcrowded, unheated freight cars. One of the 
arraigned Crimean Tatars, the physicist Rolland Kadyev, asserted that even the official 
figures amounted to a “terrible accusation” of the Soviet authorities and “confirmed 
the. fact that genocide was perpetrated against the’ Crimean Tatars.” At the Nuremberg 
trials, he said, one’ of the main charges leveled at.the Fascists concerned the large 
numbers of people who had become victims of the war: in four years, the Soviet Union 

_ had suffered a loss of twenty million, or roughly 2:5 percent per year of the country’s 
total population, whereas even according to the figures of the State Security Committee 
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approximately 10 percent of the Crimean Tatar people perished in the reservations of 
Uzbekistan ın 1946 alone. For his pains, Kadyev was sentenced to three years’ imprison- 
ment under severe conditions. EB. K. 


* 


At the end of March, the Third Congress of the Union of Writers of the RSFSR, 
attended by 522 delegates from writers’ organizations of oblasts, krais and autonomous 
republics, took place in Moscow. The opening session on March 24 was also attended 
by governmental and Party leaders. The introductory address was given by the Union’s 
Board Chairman, Leonid Sobolev, and the main speeches—on prose, poetry, drama and 
children’s literature—were delivered by board secretaries Mikhail Alekseyev, Vasily 
Fedorov, Mustai Karim and Agniya Barto respectively. 


The underlying theme of the conference was “loyalty to the Leninist banner.” 
Sobolev, for example, declared that “the Party element in literature is chivalrous loyalty 
to our banner, and chivalrous loyalty to our duty: our banner is Lenin’s, and our duty 
is the revolution.” He went on to speak of the intensification of the “ideological war” 
and of attempts by “international imperialism” to “drive back into colonies by means 
of bombs, poison and napalm peoples who have just torn themselves free of them.” 
As Lenin’s heirs, said Sobolev, Soviet writers could not look on this revival of Fascism 
unmoved. He urged Soviet writers to use publicism as a “swift and true weapon,” and 
said that the new board aimed to bring about the “further involvement of writers in 
routine journalistic and newspaper work.” At the same time, he complained that 
books that were ideologically unexceptionable only too often provoke criticism “and 
even derision” on account of their poor style and composition. Dealing with the theme 
of young people’s “military duty to their fatherland and to the Revolution,” Sobolev 
condemned books about war which portray the “truth of the trenches” and consequently 
tend to “lose all sense of proportion” : in such books “both the tragedy and the heroism 
- of the Great Patriotic War are depicted in a fashion which is distorted, down-to-earth, 
sometimes even absurdly naturalistic.” (In other words, they present war realistically, 
without false revolutionary enthusiasm.) As “undeveloped themes” Sobolev named 
the “penetration of science into the workshop and the field,” “invention and rationali- 
zation as a system of socialist production which has taken root,” “men and women of 
socialist labor,” i.e., “a new type of Soviet worker and engineer,” “modern land 
workers,” “the new type of Soviet agriculturist,” and “sovkhoz and kolkhoz youth.” 
He concluded his address with an appeal to implement more resolutely Lenin’s principle 
of making literature serve the cause of the Party (Leteraturnaya gazeta, 1970, No. 13, p. 1). 


The ideas were further developed by Mikhail Alekseyev, who spoke in some detail 
on the themes of Lenin, the Revolution, the worker, the peasantry and, in particular, . 
World War II in Soviet prose. Like other speakers, Alekseyev took the Soviet classics— 
such well-known pillars of “socialist realism” as Gorky, Sholokhov, Pogodin, Leonov, 
Aleksei Tolsto1, Polevoi, Sobolev, Kozhevnikov and Zakrutkin—as a basis for com- 
parison and defended the “positive hero,” whom he saw as a “strictly earthly being” 
who might be physically unattractive and possess certain “weaknesses, even pecultar- 
ities,” the important thing being that he remained under all circumstances a “resolute 
champion of our common ideals” (sbrd., p. 2). 


In a similar vein, Vasily Fedorov praised the “old guard” of Soviet poets, naming 
among others Tikhonov, Isakovsky, Surkov, Prokofev, Kazin and Shchipachev. He 
maintained that no conflicts existed between the interests of the various generations of 
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poets, and cited “the successes of even such a poet as Aleksandr Tvardovsky, whose 
work has had a great influence on many poets” (ibzd., p. 3). Fedorov called for more 
poems on the theme of war, describing the “education of the Soviet soldier” as the 
“prime duty” of Soviet poets, and named Russia as a further essential theme (ibid., p. 4). 


Agniya Barto, in her speech on children’s literature, also spoke on the importance 
of the theme of war, saying that “a feeling for the Fatherland, a readiness to love and 
defend it, are just as selfless as a love for one’s mother” (zbid., p. 6). 


Sergei Mikhalkov censured writers who had their work published abroad without 
official sanction, provided ammunition for attacks against the Soviet Union, and achieved 
the “remarkable combination of a complete lack of political fastidiousness with a desire 
to be numbered among the ranks of the Union of Soviet Writers.” “To fight for the 
ideological purity of our literature against all deviations, against leftism and nihilism is,” 
he said, “our lofty duty” (zbid., No. 14, p. 3). 

The Congress also sent a letter to the Party Central Committee promising that 
Soviet writers’ organizations would continue to mobilize the country’s literary forces 
on the basis of the Leninist principles of closeness to Party and people and devote 
especial attention to the “ideological and creative education” of young writers. New 
10 the letter 1s the insistence that “it is the duty of every Soviet man of letters to adopt 
an offensive position in the present international war of ideas” (sbid., p. 1). 


Finally, Mikhalkov was elected chairman of the Board of the Writers’ Union of the 
RSFSR in place of Leonid Sobolev. Somewhat surprisingly, Tvardovsky retained his 
position on the board of the Union. L. D. 


’ 


* 


In the February issue of the literary journal Novy mur (which, incidentally, did not 
come out until just before May Day), the name of V. A. Kosolapov appears as editor- 
1n-chief in place of Aleksandr T'vardovsky, who had held this post for many years. 


The middle sixties saw the introduction in Soviet literature of what may be termed 
“prophylactic censorship,” in which the possibility of any kind of “seditious” material 
was excluded by tighter supervision during the “production stage,” so to speak, and 
the selection of suttable editorial’ staff. Tvardovsky was under constant fire from the 
Party critics for his failure to cooperate properly ın this “prophylactic censorship.” 
Nevertheless, at the Third Congress of Writers of the RSFSR he was elected member 
of the Congress presidium and then of the board of the RSFSR Writers’ Union. Now, 
however, he has lost his post of editor-in-chief of Novy mir. 


It was during the “thaw,” when the positions of Soviet literary journals became 
established, that Novy mir acquired its liberal reputation. In 1956, the journal was 
branded as a hotbed of “sedition” for publishing Dudintsev’s Not by Bread Alone, 
and two years later Konstantin Simonov was replaced as editor-in-chief by T'vardovsky. 
The newcomer, however, opened the columns of the journal even wider to the liberal 
writers. Contributions deyoted to the Soviet Union’s most pressing social problems 
made their appearance, 1f not in every single issue, nevertheless with considerable 
frequency. The journal became a gathering point for the country’s most progressive 
literary forces, inclusing such writers as Iya Ehrenburg, Konstantin Paustovsky, 
Aleksandr Yashin, Viktor Nekrasov and I. Grekov. Novy mir was the only journal to 
publish five works of Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, critiques by Andrei Sinyavsky, now 
languishing in a concentration camp, and the verse of the talented and independently- 
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minded Ukrainian ‘poet Ivan Drach (in ıssue number eleven for last year). The names of, 
Vitaly Semin, Fazil Iskander and Georgy Vladimov may also be, mentioned. 


Besides a high literary standard, the journal-is also distinguished by its objectivity. 
It is this very quality, however, that has been regarded by the Party as a “deadly sin.” 
A furore was caused by a small column entitled “Without Comment,” where, among 
other things, it was disclosed that the famous shot fired by the cruiser “Aurora” to mark 
the beginning of the Revolution was a blank, and that-General Panfilov’s historical 


utterance “We can’t go back any further: behind us 1s Moscow” was invented by the ° 


“writer Aleksandr Bek. ae G 


The campaign against Novy mir in general and Tdni ın particular continued 
. for mafıy years, until at a joint plenary meeting held last December of the boards of 


< the USSR’s unions of creative workers, Tvardovsky was. rebuked for failing to.obey . 


Party instructions by Georgy Markov, ‘who may be described as the m? of 
the Union of Writers. Markov said: 


an There are ‘also cases like the following. N. Voronov 8 story “Youth in Zheleznodolsk” is i 
joins by the board secretariat of the Union of Writers of the USSR. Members of the editorıal 
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staff of Nosy mir are given any number of warnings, but the piece still appears with serious flaws ' i 


ne kazeta, December 17, 1969). . i > 


` 


* In order to put a stop to.such disobedience; ıt was decided to bring ‘ sdedlogically 
‚staunch comrades” onto the editorial board. On February 11, the following announce- 
ment appeared in Literatirnaya gazeta : 


A. meeting ofthe bureau of the board secretariat of the Union of’ Writers‘of the USSR has been 


held, ...’The bureau approved D.G. Bolshov as first deputy chief editor and member of the editorial 
board of the journal Novy mir, and O. P. Smimov as deputy chief editor and member of the editorial 


+ 


E w board. Also approved,as members of the editorial board’were V. A. er A. L Ovcharenko i 


and A. Y. Rekemchuk... . _ 


Relieved of the duties of members of the editorial bean of Novy mir were i, I. Vinogradov, 
A. Kondrätovich, vV. Y. Lakshin and I. I. Sate., > >, & 


The most recent attacks against Nowy mir have, been ed on ee Vladimov’s 


` novel Three Minutes’ Silence, published in issues 7-9 of the journal fof last year, which- 


‘gives an accurate and realistic picture of life on a Soviet fishing vessel. The trouble 
„ with the novel from the Party’s standpoint is that thé members of the crew, although 


”. hard-working, self-sacrificing men who fulfill their production plans ‘under difficult and ` 


- -dangerous conditions and even heroically rescue the crew of a sinking British ship, are 
. unideological. beings regarding the methods of “socialist labor” wıth a mixtute of 
“ irony ‘and indifference. In the- -opinion of the crıtic S. Vysotsky, 


er ..the herd. are unattractive ‘and.embittered men, sometimes primitive, always ‘cynical. And the 
whole of the crew’s life ‘takes place somewhere aside’ from our reality (irera, February 11, 1970). 


A few weeks ies the ptominent literary critic V. Ozerov wrote.in a long. article 
. entitled “The Activity and Responsibility of the Artist”: „ ` 


In G. Vladittiov’s novel Three Minutes’ Silence, fishermen and their difficult work are depicted. 
The novel ends with'a dramatic scene ın which a Scottish trawler is rescued. This scene, however, 


rer 


. 


. cannot alter the eneral- -impréssion which remains. The life of the fishermen’ is presented as ex- . = 


. ceedingly humdrum and „gray, (Pravda, March 22, 1970). e ' 


- For the critic, the crew’s relentless toil, their’ constant baitle with he, elements, 1s 
of secondary importance. What concerns him 1s that they organize no political circles, 
t a ` a . A u x $ 2. ‘ 
f g ‘ P row 
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‘hold no abe, to celebrate the conclusion of a “socialist contfact. ” Such a life, says 
Ozerov, 1s nothing more than “sterile vegetation.” 


The latest issu& of Novy mir, which bears the name of Kosolapov as cnet editor, is 
` not noticeably different from its predecessors, and the inclusion of stories by Fedor 
Abramov and of “Bulgarian Notebooks” by the late Leonid Volynsky with a preface 
_ by Viktor Nekrasov suggest a continuation of the, journals liberal traditions. On the 
' other hand, it is quite possible that the contents of the issue were decided upon by the: 
old editorial board: > 
In conclusion, a few words may Te said about oolp EEN The new: chief 
editor of Novy mir is not a writer, neither 1s his name to be found in the lists of delegates 
to writers’ congresses. He 1s nothing more than a Party editorial apparatchik, whose 
. chief claim td, fame is that during the period of liquidation of the first phase of the 
“thaw” he was deputy to Vsevolod Kochetov, editor of Lsteraturnaya gazeta. 
mood A.G. 


> 


* 1 


In the middle of April, a resolution of the Council of Ministers and the All-Union .: 
` Central” Council of ‘Trade Unions was published giving kolkhoz workers temporary 
. disability, maternity dnd burial allowances as well as-warrants for accommodation in a 
“ sanatorium.or rest home. "These benefits are to be paid for from a central fund formed 

by the kolkhozes themselves from deductions AR to 2.4 petcent of therr wage 
funds. ` 7> 

Only recently “have such benefits begun. to be modse for Soviet collective farm 

workers. The year 1964 saw the introduction of a pension scheme, albeit with lower . 

pensions and a higher pensionable age than ın the case of industrial workers and 
` employees, and in 1968 the pensionable ages were brought into line, i.e., reduced to 
60 years for men and 55 years for women. 


The new temporary‘ disability benefits, ‘introduced following a demand made last 
year at the Third All-Union Congress of Kolkhozniks, will depend-upon the length of 
uninterrupted service put in at the farm to which the.kolkhoznik presently belongs, + 
‘and be reckoned as a percentage ‘of the average actual earnings per month during the 
ptevious year—viz., 50 percent for up to 3 years’ service, 60 percent for 3-5 years’ 
service, 70 percent for 5-8 years’ -service,,90 percent for over 8 years’ service, and 
60 percent for workers under 18. At the same time, the Chairman of'the Central Com- 
mittee of the Union of Agricultural and Stdte Purchasing Workers. and N 

I. Shkuratov, issued the warning: 
All honestly working kolkhozniks will be paid N to the en certificates on the 
basis of the established norms. Persops, however, who prior to their sickness had for no good ’ 


, reason not been engaged in social production will not receive the benefits (Selskaya zbızn, April 17, , , 


1970). 


One-fifth of the sanatorium warrants will be offered free of charge, and the rest _ 
with a 70-percent reduction; of the rest home warrants, one-tenth will be offered free 
of charge and the rest at a rate of 7 rubles 20 kopeks for each twelve days. Allocation 
of the warrants will be in the hands of trade union committees working in’ conjunction 
with sepresentatives of the kolkhoz management (Izvestia; April 14, 1970, and Se/skaya 
xbizm, April 17, 1970). F. H. 

* 
. The well-known Ukrainian composer Yuly Meitus; Honored -Art Worker of the 
Ukrainian eae Tadzhik SSR’s, has at is completed an adaptation of his opera “The 
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Ulyanov Brothers,” the original version of which was first staged some years ago in Ufa. 
According to the critic Latif Khamidi, the restaging of this opera, with a libretto by A. 
Vasilev and D. Pavlychko and melodies based on Russian folk songs, at the Abai 
Theater in Alma-Ata was “an event in the musical life of Kazakhstan.” Khamidı 
praised Meitus for his “mastery of all forms of operatic writing” and his ability to select 
“the means necessary for conveying the thoughts and feelings of his heroes,” and 
noted as the principal feature of the new stage version the fact that the Russian and 
Kazakh ensembles participating formed a “single, united team.” As regards negative 
points, the critic referred, a little cryptically, to “certain naive remarks [rep/iki] which are 
anything but an embellishment to the libretto”; in addition, there were “certain tedious 
passages in the recıtatives and arias of the worker Gorde: Gromov.” All in all, however, 
Khamudi rated the opera a definite success (Sovetskaya kultura, May 2, 1970). B. R. 


> Chronicle of Events 


(A reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


April 1970 


1 Publication of a joint communiqué on Pod- 2 Delegation led by Deputy Foreign Minister 
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gomy’s visit to Iran March 25—31. Bilateral 
telations and international problems were 
discussed, ın particular long-term economic 
cooperation and scientific and technical 
cooperation. Talks to be continued in Moscow 
with a view to concluding a trade agreement 
for 1971—75. Podgomy’s invitation to Shah 
Mohammed Reza Pahlavi and his wife Farah 
to pay an official visit to the USSR was 
accepted. 

Party and governmental delegation led by 
Central Committee Secretary General L. I. 
Brezhnev and comprising Candidate Member 
of the Central Committee Politburo and Chair- 
man of the Ukrainian Council of Ministers V. 
V. Shcherbitsky, Central Committee Member 
and First Deputy Defense Minister Marshal 
of the Soviet Union M. V. Zakharov, and 
Central Committee Member and Ambassador 
to Hungary F. Y. Titov leaves Moscow for 
Budapest to attend celebrations of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Hungary’s liberation from 
German occupation. 

East German delegation led by Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers Herbert 
Weiz arrives in Moscow to discuss further 
scientific and technical cooperation. 


S. P. Kozyrev leaves Moscow for London to 
attend the first session of a Soviet-British 
consultative committee for the development 
of bilateral relations. 


Five-day meeting of the presidium of the 
World Peace Council dedicated to the centenary 
of Lenin’s birth opened in Moscow by presid- 
jum member and writer A. Y. Korneichuk, 
who delivers a message of welcome from 
Brezhnev, Chairman of the Supreme Soviet 
Presidium N. V. Podgorny and Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers A. N. Kosygın. 
Speeches by Chairman of the Soviet Peace 
Defense Committee and writer N. S. Tikhonov 
and Secretary General of the World Peace 
Council Romesh Chandra. An address adopted 
to the Soviet people and government. 


Syrian trade delegation led by Minister of 
Economics and Foreign Trade Abdel Halim 
Khaddam arrives in Moscow to negotiate a 
trade agreement with the USSR for 1971—75. 


General meeting of the Academy of Sciences 
held to mark the centenary of Lenin’s birth. 
Speeches by Podgorny, who awards the Acad- 
emy the Order of Lenin, and by M. V. Keldysh 
and A. M. Rumyantsev, President and Vice- 
President of the Academy. A letter from the 


Party Central Committee was received, as well 
as an “Address to Scientists and All Workers 
at Scientific Institutions in the Soviet Union.” 


Announcement that a Czechoslovak govern- 
mental delegation under Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission Jan Neumann 
has arrived in Moscow. 

Tashkent Tractor Plant, with a capacıty of 
tens of thousands of tractors per year, goes 
into operation. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-329,” 

Party Central Committee and the Supreme 
Soviet Presidium of the USSR and the RSFSR 
resolve to hold a joint ceremontal meeting on 
April 21 ın Moscow to mark the centenary of 
Lenin’s birth. 

Ceremonial meeting of the Moscow public 
dedicated to the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Hungary’s liberation from German occupation 
opened by Candidate Member of the Party 
Central Committee Politburo and First Secretary 
of the Moscow City Party Committee V. V. 
Grishin. Speech by Academician P. N. Fedo- 
seyev, Party Central Committee Member and 
Chairman of the Central Board of the Soviet- 
Hungarian Priendship Society. 

Soviet-Czechoslovak governmental agree- 
ment on cooperation in the building of atomic 
power stations in Czechoslovakia initialed in 
Moscow. 

Ministry of Foreign Trade and the Press 
Department of the Foreign Ministry hold a 
press conference ın Moscow for Soviet and 
foreign journalists at which First Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Trade M. R. Kuzmin 
speaks on Leninist principles and the develop- 
ment of Soviet foreign trade. 


4 Cuban Armed Forces Minister Major Raul 
Castro Ruz arrives in Moscow on an official 
visit. 

Geologist’s Day. 

Announcement that the Foreign Ministry 
has told the Japanese Embassy that Podgorny 
will not be able to attend Soviet Day at the 
“Expo-70” world exhibition ın Osaka because 
he has caught a cold. Deputy Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers V N. Novikov will come 
in his place. 

Kenyan delegation under Minister of Power 
and Communications Ronald Ngala arrives in 


Moscow for the opening of a direct air service 
between the USSR and Kenya. 


First Deputy Chairman of the Council of Minis- 
ters K. T. Mazurov receives special represen- 
tative of the Japanese government Kawasima 
for a talk on international problems and Soviet- 
Japanese relations. Deputy Foreign Minister 
V. M. Vinogradov and Head of the Foreign 
Minustry’s Second Far East Department I. F. 
Shpedko also present. 

Delegation under Brezhnev returns to 
Moscow from Budapest after attending celebra- 
tions of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Hungary’s liberation from German occupation. 

Agreement reached in Moscow between the 
USSR and Brazil on the fundamental clauses 
of a future agreement on maritime shipping. 

Lenin-anniversary session of the presidium 
of the World Peace Council comes to an end 
after adopting resolutions on Vietnam, 
Indochina, European security, disarmament 
and the Near East. 


7 Launching of Soviet artifictal Earth satellite 


“Kosmos-330.” 


Press conference on Moscow’s candidature 
for the Twenty-First Summer Olympic Games 
in 1976 held in Moscow by the “Novosti” Press 
Agency. Over 400 journalists from 30 coun- 
tries are present. 

Czechoslovak President Ludvik Svoboda 
arrives in Moscow on his way home following 
visits to Mongolia and Japan and a brief tour 
of industrial and cultural centers in the Soviet 
Far East and Siberia in the company of Deputy 
Chairman of the Supreme Soviet Presidium 
M. A. Yasnov. 


Announcement that the Party Central 
Committee, Supreme Soviet Presidium, Coun- 
cil of Ministers and All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions have adopted a resolution 
awarding Lenin jubilee diplomas to the staffs 
of 2,500 enterprises, organizations and state 
and collective farms for their performance in 
a “socialist competition” held in honor of the 
Lenin centenary. 


8 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 


“Kosmos-331.” 


Twenty-fifth annıversary of the signing of 
a Treaty of Friendship, Cooperation and Mutual 
Assistance between the USSR and the Polish 
People’s Republic, 
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First session of the Central Electoral 


‚Commission ‚for the elections to the Supreme 


Soviet of the eighth convocation takes place 
in Moscow. ` 

Announcement that 'the Party Central 
Committee, Supreme ‘Soviet Presidium and 
Council of Ministers have adopted a resolution 
awarding Lenin jubilee diplomas to military 
units and institutions as well as naval vessels 
for their petformance in military and political 
training in honor of the Lenin centenary. 


Session of the All-Union Academy of Agricul- 
tural Sciences dedicated to the Lenin centenary 
comes to an end in Moscow after adopting a 
letter of congratulation to the Party Central 
Committee, Supreme Soviet Presidium and 
Council of Ministers. Central Committee 
Secretary F. D. Kulakov, ministers and other 
governmental officials also present. 


Conference on “V. I. Lenin and Soviet 
Military Sctence” held in Moscow by the 
Ministry of Defense and the Main Political 
Depattment of the Army and Navy. It is 
opened by Defense .Minister „Marshal of the 
Soviet Union A. A. Grechko. Representatives 
of the armies of other Warsaw Pact countries 


‚are also present. 


11 


12 


13 


Soviet-Syrian agreement on trade and pay- 
ments for the period 1971—75 signed in 
Moscow. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite’ 


“Kosmos-332.” 


All-Union Communist ssbboimk (unpaid 


workday) held to mark the centenary of 
Lenin’s birth. 
Announcement that the Presidium of the 


“All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions 


has adopted a resolution “On the Participation 
of Trade Union Organizations in the Prepara- 
tions for and the Holding of Elections to the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR.” 


Space ‘Day. 

Brezhnev leaves Moscow for Kharkov to 
present governmental awards to, the Kharkov 
Oblast and the, staff of the Kharkov Tractor 
Plant. 


Marshal of the Soviet Union I. I. Yakubovsky, 
First Deputy Minister of Defense and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Warsaw Pact Forces, 
accompanied by the Chief of Staff of the Warsaw. 
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Pact Forces, General of the Army S. M. 
Shtemenko, arrives in Eastern Germany. 


Brezhnev awards the Kharkov Tractor Plant 
the Order of Lenin for fulfilling its assign- 
ments and producing its millionth tractor. 


Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
and Chairman of the State Committee for 
Science and Technology V. A. Kirillin receives 
the President of Ford Motor Company, Henry 
Ford Jr., to discuss cooperation in the auto- 
mobile field. 


Minister of the Automobile Industry A. M. 
‘Tarasov meets Henry Ford. 


Council of the International Bank for 
Economic Cooperation (the Comecon Bank) 
meets in Moscow to discuss the Bank’s 
operations in 1969. 


Soviet delegation led by Deputy Foreign 
Minister V. S. Semenov and comprising N. V. 
Ogarkov, P. S. Pleshakov, A. N. Shchukin, 
N.N. Alekseyev and G. M. Korniyenko arrives 
in Vienna to continue the strategic arms 
limitation talks (SALT) begun in Helsinki at 
the end of 1969. 

Announcement that in April and May 
maneuvers of all the Soviet fleets—the Baltic, 
Northern, Black Sea and Pacific—will be held 
under the code name “Okean” in the Atlantic 


+ and Pacific Oceans and in the Barents, Nor- 


15 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite- 
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wegian, North, Okhotsk, Japan, Philippine, 
Mediterranean, Black and Baltic Seas. Surface 
vessels, submarines, naval aircraft and marines 
will participate. 


“Kosmos-333.” 


Kosygin sends a telegram to US President 
Richard Nixon stating that all Soviet civil and 
military authorıties have been instructed to 
render all possible assistance to the distressed 
space ship “Apollo-13.” 

International book exhibition dedicated to 
the centenary of Lenin’s birth held in Moscow. 

Ministry of Defense issues an order on 
recruitment and demobilization. 


Detachment of vessels of the Black Sea 


Fleet arrives at the Danubian port of Ruse’ 


(Bulgaria) on a three-day friendly visit. 


Publication of fifty-seven May Day slogans 
of the Party Central Committee, 


. 


‘ 


Announcement that two Soviet vessels in 
the Pacific have set off for the probable landing 
place of “Apollo-13” to render assistance, 


Lenin Peace Prizes for 1968—69 awarded to 
Czechoslovak President Ludvik Svoboda, US 
nuclear scientist Linus Pauling, Sudanese trade 
unionist Shafieh Ahmed el-Sheikh, Polish 
writer Jarosław Iwaszkiewicz, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the General Council of Japanese Trade 
Unions (SOHYO) Akira Iwai, Swedish 
journalist Bertil Svahnstrom, and UAR jour- 
nalist Khaled Mohi el-Din. 


Brezhnev travels to Ulyanovsk (Lenin’s 
birthplace), to deliver a speech at the opening 
of a Lenin memorial, and then returns to Mos- 
cow. 


International meeting of representatives of 
the trade union and workers’ movement held 
at Ulyanovsk in connection with the Lenin 
centenary. Speeches on “V. I. Lenin and 
Soviet Trade Unions” by the head of the 
Soviet delegation, Party Central Committee 
Politburo Member and Chairman of the All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions A. N. 
Shelepin, and on “Leninism and the World 
Revolutionary Process” by Vice-President of 
the Academy of Sciences A. M. Rumyantsev. 

Permanent Soviet and Venezuelan represen- 
tatives at the UN exchange notes in New York 
on the establishment of diplomatic relations 
between their countries at the embassy level. 


17 Death of Patriarch Aleksil of Moscow and All 


Russia, 

Announcement that two further, more 
favorably placed Soviet ships in the Pacific 
have been ordered to make their way to the 
probable landing place of “Apollo-13,” and 
that all other Soviet ships in adjacent areas 
have been alerted to render all possible 
assistance. 

Announcement that delegations from Com- 
munist, workers’, left-wing socialist and 
national democratic parties and organizations 
are arriving in Moscow to attend the celebra- 
tions of the centenary of Lenin’s birth. 


18 Announcement that President Nixon has sent 


Kosygin a telegram of thanks for the Soviet 
government’s offer of assistance to “Apollo- 
13,” 

Publication of the Central Statistical Author- 
ity’s report on the fulfillment of the state 
industrial plan for the first quarter of 1970. 
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Overall production showed an increase over 
the first quarter of 1969 of 8.9 percent, and 
labor productivity rose by 7.9 percent. 


Publication of the Central Statistical Author- 
ity’s preliminary report on the 1970 census: 
as of January 15, the Soviet population 
numbered 241,748,000 persons (approximately 
111,300,000 men and 130,400,000 women)—an 
increase of 32,900,000 over the 1959 census, 


Soviet naval detachment consisting of the 
rocket-firing cruiser “Admiral Fokin,” the 
destroyer ‘“Blestyashchy” and the tanker 
“Vishera” arrives at the Mauritian capital of 
Port Louis on a five-day friendly visit. 


Announcement that ceremonial meetings de- 
dicated to the Lenin centenary are taking place 
throughout the USSR. 

Kosygin receives Henry Ford Jr. and his 
accompanying vice-presidents, who are in 
Moscow as guests of the State Committee for 
Science and Technology, to discuss the 
development of scientific, technical and 
economic relations between the Ford Motor 
Company and appropriate Soviet organiza- 
tions. Kirillin and D. N. Pronsky also present. 


Two-day joint ceremonial meeting of the 
Party Central Committee and the Supreme 
Soviets of the USSR and the RSFSR dedicated 
to the Lenin centenary opened in the Kremlin 
Palace of Congresses by Podgorny. Speech by 
Brezhnev. Party and governmental delegations 
from the “socialist” countries, delegations 
from the Communist and workers’ parties of 
“capitalist” and developing states and repre- 
sentatives of the “national-liberation move- 
ment” of Asia, Africa and Latin America are 
present. 

Announcement that the Party Central 
Committee and the Council of Ministers have 
passed a resolution awarding the 1970 Lenin 
Prizes for science and technology and litera- 
ture, art and architecture. 


Party Central Committee holds a reception in 
the Great Kremlin Palace for foreign guests 


-at the celebrations of the Lenin centenary, 


Welcoming address by Brezhnev. 


Receptions dedicated to the Lenin centenary 
take place in Soviet embassies round the world. 

Announcement that a jubilee one-ruble piece 
is being put into circulation to mark the Lenin 
centenary. 
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23 Launching -of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-334,” 


Foreign delegations which attended the 


celebrations,of the Lenin centenary begin to 


leave Moscow for home.” 


-24 Launching -of ‘Soviet’ artificial Barth satellite 
“Kosmos-335.” 7 
TASS reports increased Chinese propaganda 
against Soviet domestic and foreign policy and 
against the Soviet Communist Party. The 
report complains that the Lenin centenary was 
_ ignored by China, and that during the jubilee 
reception at the Soviet Embassy in Peking, a 
group bearing a portrait of ‘Mao Tse-tung 


shouted anti-Soviet slogans outside.: the ’ 


Embassy gates. 

25 Launching, bya single rocket, of aeti Soviet 
artificial Earth satellites—Nos. 336 to 343 in 
the “Kosmos” series. 

Publication of a TASS declaration of protest 
over the situation in Cambodia, in particular 
the “reprisals” being carried out there. 
_ Semi-offictal delegation led by Vice-President 
of the Academy of Sciences M. D. Millon- 
shchikov leaves Moscow for New York to 
‘attend a national conference on Soviet: 
American relations. 
Announcement that, meetings ‘are "Bee 
‚ held in Soviet towns and villages to,.canvass 
candidates for election to the Supreme Soviet. 


26 Publication (without comment) ofan announce- 
ment ‚by the New China News Agency 
(Hsinhua) of the launching of China’s first 
‘artificial Earth satellite. 


27 Supreme Soviet delegation led by Deputy 


$ “ Chairman of the Supreme Soviet Presidium ’ 


and Chairman of the ,Moldavian Supreme 
Soviet Presidium KÌ F, Ilyashenko leaves 
Moscow for Montevideo on a reciprocal visit. 
a Afinouncement that the Seventh World 
“Congress of Sister Cities is to take place in 

- Leningrad on July 7. 
28 Launching of-a Soviet “Meteor” satellite, 


whose primary. function 18 to gather informa- 


tion for the operational weather service. 

Two-day ‘session of the Military Council 
of the Warsaw Pact chaired by Yakubovsky 
comes to an end in Budapest after adopting 
resolutions on enhancing the training and 
combat efficiency of the armies of member 
countries, 


Vee 


Announcement that a delegation from the 
National Front of the People’s Republic of, 
South : Yemen: under the Front’s Secretary 
General Abdel Fatah Ismad`has been in the | 
USSR to. study the ‚work of Soviet Party 
organizations. It was received by the Estonian 
and’ Uzbek Patty, Central Committees, the ' 


Leningrad Oblast ‘Party Committee, the Party 
Central Committee’s Departments for .Inter- 


national Affairs and Party Organizational `, 
“Work, and a‘number of state institutions. ae 


Press conference held in the Central House 
of the Soviet’Army in Moscow in ‘connection 
with the twenty-fifth anniversary of the end of 
World War II. Marshal of the Soviet Union 
I. Kh. Bagramyan describes "the political 


‘situation on the eve of the war, the resources 


available to Germany, and Soviet offensive 
operations. : 


Announcement that the Commissions for’ 
Agriculture, Bills, Industry, Transport and 


` Communications, and Construction and the 
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Construction Materials Industry of the 


Council of the Union and Council of Nation- .. x , 


alities have drafted principles of all-Union 
and Union-republic water legislation. 


Regional pre-tlection meetings begin. 
Polish Foreign Minister Stefan Jedrychowski- 


‘ arrives in Moscow to diäcuss with Gromyko , 


Soviet-Polish relations, European security and 
certain, current international problems in the 
presence of, on the Soviet side, Foreign 
Ministry board ‘members A. G. Kovalev and. 
V. M. Falin- After the talk, he returns to 
Warsaw. 


Signing in Prague by Chairman of the Soviet 


` State Committee for Foreign Economic 
. Relations S. A. Skachkov and Czechoslovak 
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‘Foreign Trade Minister Andrej Bartdk: of 


intergovernmental agreements under which 
the USSR is'to assist Czechoslovakia in’ 
building a subway in Prague and two atomic 
power stations with a combined capacity, of 
1,700,000 kilowatts and supply equipment for 
four large house-building combines. 


i 


Changes and .d Appointments 


M.S ‘Gorbachev, previously Second Secretary 
of the, Stavropol Kraı Party Committee, 
elected First Secretary of this Committee in 


* ` 


place: of L. N., Yefremov,: who has been 


“ | appointed First Deputy Chairman of the State 


Committee for Science and Technology. 


F. S. Meshkov, previously Chairman of the 

Executive Committee of the Orel Oblast Soviet, 

- elected “First Secretary of the Orel “Oblast 

Party Committee in place of T. I. Sokolov, 

who has been appointed First Deputy Chair- 

man of the State Planning Committee (Gos- 
plan). 


18 Announcement’ that N. G. Yegorychev has 
been appomted Ambassador to Denmark. 


` 24 Announcement that V. I. Rübtsov has been 
relieved of his duties as Chairman of the State 


` hr 4 

On page 58 of the Bulletin, 1970, No. 3, the 
following additions should be made to the entries 
in the Chronicle for January 1970: 


`~ ` January 1970 


, Addenda: 


[27] International “scientific conference dedicated + 


to the centenary of Lenin’s birth and devoted 
to the subject “The World Socialist Systern— 
Embodiment of the Ideas of Leninism,” 
organized by the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR and the secretariat of Comecon and 
attended by Party Central Commuttee Secre- 
tary K. F. Katushev, Deputy Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers M. A. Lesechko, schol- 
ars, Party and governmental officials of the 
fraternal countries and diplomatic represen- 


tatives of the socialist states, opened at the‘ 


Comecon Secretariat in Moscow by Vice- | 


-President of the Academy of Sciences A. M. 
Rumyantsev. Reports delivered by N. V. 
Faddeyev, Secretary of Comecon; Dr. Herbert 
Kroger, Director of the Institute for Inter- 
national Relations at the Walter Ulbricht 
Academy of State and Law; Dr. O. T. Bogo- 
molov, Director of the Institute for the 
‘Economics of the World Socialist System “ 
at-the Academy of Sciences of the USSR; 
Dr, Istvan Friss, Director of the Institute of 
Economics ‘of the Hungarian Academy’ of 
Sciences; 


R. Moldovan, Corresponding 


af: 


Forestry eons 11 connection with his 
retirement. x 


25 L! M. Zamyatin appointed Diréctor General 
of TASS’in place of S. G. Lapin, _ 

S. G. Lapin ‘appointed Chairman of ae 
-Committee for Sound and Television. Broad- . 
casting. of the Council of Ministers ın place of 
N.-N. Mesyatsev, who has been transferred . 
to other work. 


28 A. F. Gudkov, previously Secretary of the 
‘Kursk Oblast Party Committee, elected First 
Séctetary of this Committee in place of L. G. 
Monashev; who has been appointed counselor 
with the Council of Ministers of the RSFSR. 


< 


Member of the Rumanian Academy; and 
T. T., Timofeyev, Corresponding Member of 
the Academy of Sciences of the USSR and 
Director of its Institute’ of the International . 
Workers’ Movement, etc, 


[28] International conference on “The World 
Socialist System—HEmbodiment of the Ideas 
of Leninism” continues under the chairman- 
ship of Académician I. Friss. Reports by 
Academician Yevgeny Mateyev, Secretary 
of the Department of Philosophy, Economics 
and ‘Law of the Bulgarian Academy of 
Sciences; O: A. Chukanov, deputy head of 
a Section of the Party Central Committee; 
Dendeviin Dugar, Corresponding Member 
of the Mongolian Academy of Sciences and 
Director of its Institute of Economics; Jozef 
Pajestka, Professor of Political Planning at 
the University of Warsaw and Deputy 
Chairman of the Polish State Commission 
for Economic Planning; and Prof. Vaclav 
Kve8, Rector of the Party College of the 
Party Central Committee in Prague.. 


International conference on “The World 
Socialist System—Hmbodiment of the Ideas’ 
“of Leninısm” comes to an end. - Guests 
` included’ Carlos Rafael Rodriguez, Minister 
without Portfolio in the Guban government 
and a Secretary of the Cuban Communist 


Party. 


[30] 
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Notes on Contributors 


Ore, C. Born in Orel in 1904. Emigrated to the West after the Revolution. B.Sc, (Eng.), 
University of London; Associate Member of the Institute of Electrical Engineers, London. Since World 
War II, has made a study of Soviet philosophy and ideology. 


Hayenxo, Fepor. Economist specializing in the economic aspects of labor. Born and educated in 
the USSR, where he worked for many years in the planning departments of heavy industria! plants. Now 
a member of the rescarch staff of the Institute for the Study of the USSR. 


Kruzum, Perr. Born 1921 in what is now Kalinin Oblast; officers’ training school, 1939—41. 
While at school and in the army, was an active member of the Komsomol. Taken prisoner ın 1942 and 
joined the Vlasov movement ın 1943, Author of “A Young Communist” (in Thirteen Who Fled, New 
York, 1949). Since 1961, employed on editorial work at the Institute for the Study of the USSR; now 
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Comecon on the Threshold af the Seventies 


‘STEFAN C. ' STOLTE 


x 


| Efforts and‘ Frustrations of the Sixties ` = 


i The early years of the sixties may be described as the er of postwar 

romanticism in Communist economic policy. The spirit which characterizes 
‘them goes back to Khrushchev’s speech at the aa a a 
in January 1959: l 
' When the USSR beconies the first industrial powèr in the sold aa the Chinese 
People’s Republic a powerful - ‘industrial state, and when the ‘socialist couritries 


together produce more than half the total industrial Supers of the world, the inter- 
national situation will be radically changed." a ' a 


In the fall of 1960, the Moscow joint Delisin i of 81 Goian Parties 
' (including that’ of China) accepted aus economic romanticism as” ‘their comimon 
program: | } p if 
The Communist ad workers? parties of the socialist countries regard it as their ' 
international duty...to surpass the world ‘capitalist system in the whole field” of 
industrial and ‘agricultural’ production and then overtake the economically most , 
‚advanced capitalist countries both | in production’ per head of pobuanon and ın 
standard of living? . .' , Ske aa 
One year later, these objectives. were authoritatively deid in more ETE 
terms by the leading “socialist” power, the Soviet Union. In the fall of 1961, 
. the Twenty-Second Congress of the Soviet Communist Party announced anew 
> Program, the introduction to which declared: “The supreme ‘goal of the Party 
is to build a Communist society...’ 


One is. struck by, the fact that the Soviet leaders, ‘apart from a great deal of, 
“conscious or unconscious naivety, were at this stage still.capäble ‘of ‘offering a- 
vision of ‘the future reminiscent of classical Marxism in its heyday. The second ' 
part of the new program | was devoted to “The Tasks of the Communist Party 
"of the viet Union in Building a Communist Society,” and bofe the. grandiose 





ae Freeda January 28, 1959, p. 7, col. 1. 
, ° Thid, December 6, 1960, P- 2, col. 2.. 


3 Programme of the Communist Panty, of the $ ovier Union Adopted by the 22nd Guage of ue PIERRE 
Party of the Soviet Union, October 31, 1961, Moscow, 1961, p. T. Ss . 
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subtitle: “Communism— The Bright Future of all Mankind.” The question was 
asked, “What is Communism?” and this was answered as follows: 


Communism is a classless social system with one form of public ownership of 
the means of production and full social equality of all members of society; under it, 
the all-round development of people will be accompanied by the growth of the 
productive forces through continuous progress in science and technology; all the 
springs of cooperative wealth will flow more abundantly, and the great principle 
“From each according to his ability, to each according to his needs” will be imple- 
mented. Communism is a highly organized society of free, socially conscious 
working people in which public self-government will be established, a society in 
which labor for the good of soctety will become the prime vital requirement of 


everyone, a necessity recognized by one and all, and the ability of each person will 
be employed to the greatest benefit of the people.4 


In order to “lead the Soviet people into the era of Communism,” the economy 
had to reach a much higher stage of development and a time-table was laid down: 
“The main economic task of the Party and the Soviet people is to create the 
material and technical basis of Communism within two decades.”5 


The creation of the “material and technical basis” by 1980 implied that at 
the halfway mark on the road to Communism the Soviet economy would have to 
outstrip the American economy. The Party Program made the great promise: 


In the current decade (1961-70), the Soviet Union, in creating the material and 
technical basis of Communism, will surpass the strongest and richest capitalist 
country, the USA, in production per head of population... 

The material and technical basis of Communism will be built up by the end of 
the second decade (1971—80), ensuring an abundance of material and cultural 
values for the whole population; Soviet society will come close to a stage where it 
can introduce the principle of distribution according to needs, and there will be a 
gradual transition to one form of ownership—public ownership. Thus, a Communist 
society will in the main be built ın the USSR. The construction of Communist 
society will be fully completed in the subsequent period.® 


The aim of surpassing the USA by 1970 in production per head of population 
as well as in absolute figures of total production was virtually an ideological 
justification of Soviet Communism and of Khrushchev’s designs for a closer 
integration of Comecon. After the Conference of 81 Communist Parties and the 
program-making T'wenty-Second Party Congress, the third and most important 
stage in the achievement of this aim was the Comecon summit conference held 
in Moscow in June 1962. The main purpose of this conference was undoubtedly 
to bring about a genuine consolidation of the Soviet sphere of influence within 
the framework of Comecon and in the spirit of the “overtake-the-West” slogan. 
The “Declaration on the Joint Consultations of the Communist and Workers’ 
Parties of the Comecon Countries” declared: 





t Ibid., p. 59. 
5 Thid., p. 62. 
8 Thid., pp. 61—62. 


Those taking part in the consultations believe that the goals set by the conference 
of November 1960, attended by 81 Communist and workers’ parties, and the lofty 
tasks which were defined in connection with the building of Communism at the 
Twenty-Second Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union can only be 
successfully achieved and realized ıf the countries of the socialist system cooperate 
more closely in the field of economics and technology and create even more favorable 
conditions for the extension and correct organization of the socialist division of 
labor.” 


In another passage, the participants expressed some degree of agreement 
with the Khrushchevian aim of creating an independent, supranational Comecon 
central planning authority: 


The conference recognized the fact that the increased role, authority and respon- 
sibility of all the Comecon organs is an indispensable condition for the successful 
economic cooperation of the Comecon countries. The conference drew up concrete 
measures for the attainment of these objectives.® 


Nevertheless, at the beginning of the sixties, almost simultaneously with the 
announcement of the program for overtaking the West and the stepping up of 
Comecon integration, there began to appear distinct signs of disintegration. The 
first open dispute between Khrushchev and Communist China broke out at the 
Twenty-Second Congress of the Soviet Communist Party (1961) over the “dis- 
loyal” Albanian Communists. There was almost more talk of Albania and of 
“dogmatists” and “revisionists” than there was of the plan to achieve Com- 
munism by 1980. Less than a year later, at the Comecon Summit Conference of 
June 1962, not a single representative or observer from Communist China, 
Albania, North Korea or North Vietnam appeared. The Mongolian People’s 
Republic was accepted as a member (although its admission to the community 
was only possible through an amendment of the statutes, since hitherto Comecon 
had been an economic union of European countries only), and Albania seceded 
de facto. After this, it was at least to be expected that the economic integration of 
the Soviet sphere of influence would be accelerated. It soon became clear, how- 
ever, that there was partly open and partly hidden resistance. Particularly overt 
was the resistance of the Rumanian Communists, who in a declaration adopted 
by their Central Committee in April 1964 created a kind of charter proclaiming 
the political, ideological and economic independence of their country: 


The sovereignty of the socialist state requires that it... hold in its possession all 
the controls for the administration of its economic and social life. To hand over 
such controls to the responsibility of external or supranational corporations is to 
transform sovereignty into a term devoid of these basic essenttals.® 


Toward the middle of the sixties, the difficulties of integrating Comecon and 
of keeping the time-table for catching up with and overtaking the USA in 
production by 1970 became more and more apparent. The Chinese were the 





? TASS, Moscow, June 8, 1962, published in Népszabadság, Budapest, June 9, 1962. 
8 Thid. 


® Scintera, Bucharest, April 26, 1964. 
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first Se to admit their disappointment. ‘On September 29, 1965: Deputy 
Prime Minister Chen Yi declared at a press conference: “It will take decades—30 


to 50 years more of efforts to build up China’s industry, agriculture ‘and national `` 


` defense and raise them to a higher level.”1° 


The disillusionment certainly helped prompt the wave of reforms which, 
after the campaign for overtaking the West and the call for greater and faster 
integration, began, in all the Comecon countries, as the third great economic 
effort of the sixties. Here, too, disappointment was in store. The supporters of 
` reform had continually to reckon with firm resistance from the conservative Party 
functionaries, and toward the end of the sixties, especially after the events of 1968 
- in Czechoslovakia, they were forced more and more to beat a retreat. 


‘Thus, three great economic efforts characterize.the Comecon. community in 
the sixties: (1) the economic program for overtaking the West;, (2) the drive for 
“ more rapid and complete integration; and (3) the reform in the planning and 

management of the economy. These. three objectives all led to disappointments, 
even though the full extent of the difficulties was for the ‘most part not admitted. 
These goals were never, of course, officially abandoned, and so they will still 
have a considerable effect in the seventies. ‘Consequently, we can analyse the 
prospects of Comecon on the threshold of the seventies S if we Brat of all 
“take into. consideration the goals inherited from the sixties. . 


The Comecon ee on the Threshold of the Seventies 


Of all Moscow’s great economic goals, none failed so.completely as that of 
enabling the USSR to overtake the USA and the “socialist” world to overtake 
the “capitalist” in gross production by 1970. At the beginning of the sixties, the 
Joint Declaration of 81 Communist Parties spoke, as, we have seen, of “the 

_international duty” of the “socialist” countries. “to surpass the entire industrial 
and agricultural production of world capitalism,” but at the end of the decade 


> 


there was no mention of this in the “main document” of -the International ` 


- Meeting of Communist und Workers’ Parties of June 1969, even though there. . ' 


was still talk of the “inevitable downfall’ of capitalism.” For years now nothing 
‘has been said about the program for overtaking the West, and at the Twenty- 
- Third Party Congress (March 1966) it’was not discussed: The’ reason for the 


- ~ silence is ‘the plain fact that, contrary to Moscow’s expectations, the sixties led 


i to,a greater gap between Soviet and American production. 
Large-scale economic’ comparisons of the East and. West are difficult, particu- 


larly in the sphere of national gross production, since not only the, methods of. 


‘working out the statistics differ but also the terms “national income” in the East 
and “gross national product” in the West are comparable only to a limited degree. 
In addition, there are the arbitrarily fixed prices of the Hast, while Western prices 
may be either variable or constant. As a result, estimates’ are often extremely 
variable. According to a West German source, for example, the gross national 





~, 10 Peking Review, October 8, 1965, pp. 12-13. , ` 


product of the USA, calculated in variable prices, was 509,000 ‘million dollars in 
1960 and 638,000 million dollars in. 196411 and, according to an American 
‘ source, 531, ‚000 million dollars in 1960 and 629, 000 million in 1964.18 Even more 
-conspicuous are the differences in estimates of the Soviet gross national product. 
‚Ihe American source just quoted gives this quantity, fot 1964 as being 293,000 
million dollars, while a West German authority estimates 167,000 million dollars. 8 


“In the mid-sixties, the Soviet economist Valentin Kudrov published in the 
World Marxist Review a series of: estimates concerning the prospects of the: 
Soviet-American production. race, which we here quote, in some detail since 

_they lead us right vr to the threshold of the seventies: 


Soviet Economic Development in Terms of the US Level, Selected Years (1950—70) 


“ (Percentages) 
N - 1970** A 
a 1950 _ 1957 195 (Against USA ın 1965) 
National Income !. na... 31 50 62° 88. 
‘Gross Industrial Output ..... ene: = 30 47 65., -97 
Gross ‘Agricultural Output* reais 5° > 704 c75 83—90 
Productivity of Labor: N à . 
In Industry .......... 203040 > 40-50 4050 55—68" 
In Agriculture ...3........ 20 25~30 ne $ 
Output of wget i : 
een Mai tee i 79 75 105 
Electric Power -.........-- 22 , 2 - 42 70 
5 7 6 15 


Automobiles ......... a 


* Average for five years, ` 
** Planned figures. 


SOURCE: World Marxist Renew. Problems of Peace and Sole, Prague, 1968, No +10, p- 10: 


These estimates are as if a Party program promising to surpass US production 
by'1970 had never existed. Kudrov contents himself with predicting that the 
Soviet.economy would produce by 1970 approximately as much as the American 
in 1965. Of course, even when these estimates were published it was a mystery 
how he-expected to reach this result, with such a low growth rate of labor prod- 
' uctivity. Today, it is quite obvious that Kudrov’s forecast, fairly moderate in 
comparison with that of.the. Party program,: was still too ‚optimistic. It can be 


seen from the following figures that this prediction had no chance of being 
‘fulfilled. 





1 Statistisches Taschenbuch fur vr Dunder Deutschland 1967; published ors the Statistisches 
Bundesamt, Wiesbaden, 1967, p. 198. 


12 ‚New Dirschons in she Soviet Economy : Studies Prepared for the Sides ‚on Foreign Economie 
Poley of the Joint Economie Committee, Congress of the United States, Part I-A: Economie Performance, 
Washington, D.C , 1966, p. 109. 


- 13 Klinkmuller and Machowski, in Osteuropa-Wirsschaft, 1966, No. 2, quoted by Konstantin Pritzel, 
-Die Wirtschaftsintegration Mitteldeutschlands, Cologne, 1369, B 170. 
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Steel production in the USA amounted in 1965 to 121,800,000 tons,!* and in 
the USSR in 1969 to 110,000,000 tons.15 Consequently, between 1969 and 1970 
the USSR would have to increase its annual output of steel by 16 percent in 
order to reach a level equivalent to 105 percent of that reached by the USA in 
1965. The electricity generated in the USA in 1965 amounted to 1,156,930 million 
kilowatt-hours,!® and in the USSR in 1969 to 689,000 million kilowatt-hours. +? 
Consequently, between 1969 and 1970 the USSR would have to increase its 
annual output of electricity by 15 percent in order to reach a level equivalent to 
70 percent of that reached by the USA in 1965. Finally, the output of passenger 
cars and trucks in the USA amounted in 1965 to 11,050,000,18 and in the USSR 
in 1969 to 844,300.19 Consequently, between 1969 and 1970 the USSR would 
have to raise its output of these vehicles by 96 percent in order to reach a level 
equivalent to 15 percent of that reached by the USA in 1965. 


These figures alone give reason to suspect that Kudrov’s estimates that in 
1965 the Soviet national income had reached 62 percent of that of the USA and 
the gross industrial production 65 percent were too high. On the basis of the 
American Congress Report just quoted, one can assume that in 1964 the gross 
national product of the USSR was 46.7 percent and Soviet industrial production 
53.2 percent of that of the USA.20 Of course, it is impossible to reconcile this 
estimate with Kudrov’s estimate for the following year (1965). The American 
estimate is probably nearer the truth, but even if Kudrov’s estimates were correct 
it must be remembered that for every 1 percent in the growth of the US gross 
national product and for every 1 percent in the growth of American industry the 
Soviet Union would have to achieve an increase of 1.6 percent and 1.5 percent 
respectively to maintain the same disparity. In order to reduce the disparity, the 
Soviet growth rate would have to be even bigger. Soviet propaganda which 
deals oaly in percentages is misleading. The real disparity between the Soviet 
and American gross national products increased even during the fifties, although 
the Soviet growth rates were at that time greater and the American smaller. 
According to very cautious American estimates, in 1950 the US gross national 
product calculated in market prices was 387 million dollars and the Soviet 
124 million dollars, or 32.1 percent of the American. In 1960, the respective 
figures were 531 million and 237 million (44.6 percent) and in 1964, 629 million 
and 293 million dollars (46.7 percent). From 1950 to 1964, the Soviet gross 
national product rose from 32.1 percent to 44.6 percent, but the real gap between 
the two had grown wider from 263 million to 336 million dollars.#! In the 
next five years, the American and Soviet growth rates stood as follows: 





14 Der Fischer Weltalmanach 1967, Frankfort-on-Main, 1966, p. 331. 
18 Népszabadság, Budapest, January 25, 1970. 

18 Der Fischer Weltalmanach 1967, p. 329. 

17 Népszabadság, January 25, 1970 

18 Der Fischer Weltalmanach 1967, p. 336 

19 Nepszabadsdg, January 25, 1970. 

20 New Direstions in the Soviet Econonsy...., p, 109. 

21 Thid 


Gross National Product of the USA and National Income of the USSR: 
Annual Percentage Increases, 1%65—69 


USAr USSR 
1965: 6.1 6.3 
1966 ....... 5.8 7.5 
1967 ........ 2.8 6.7 
1968 ........ 5.0 7.2 
1969 ........ 2.0 6.0 


* Based on real prices 
SOURCES: For the USA, 1965—67, and the USSR, 1965—68 A mldgpexdasds flödise ts a konyunkiura alaknları 1968-ben (World 
Economic Development and the Economic Trend in 1968), published by the Institute for Economic and Market Research, Budapest, 1969, 


pp 32 and 71, for the USA, 1968—69 US Department of Commerce, cited ın Säddexssche Zestung, Munich, January 16, 1969, and Vildgera- 
dasdg, Budapest, February 27, 1970, Appendix, p 2, and for the USSR, 1969. Neses Deutschland, East Berlin, January 25, 1970 


The tendency of the growth rates to slow down is even more marked in the 
Comecon countries, even though in 1966, perhaps owing to the initiation of the 
economic reforms, a temporary upward trend became visible: 


Annual Percentage Increases in National Income of the Comecon Countries, 
1950—65 (Yearly Averages) and 1966—69 


1950—63 1958—63 1961—65 








(Yearly Averages) 1966 1967 1968 1969 
Bulgaria.... ... .. 9.5 8.9 6.7 11.1 9.0 6.5 7.7 
Czechoslovakia ...... 6.2 41 1.9 10.8 8.0 7.0 6.5 
Poland ........ n% 71 5.4 6.0 7.2 6.0 8.0 3.5 
Hungary ...... .... 6.2 6.7 4.4 8.4 7.0 5.0 4.5 
Eastern Germany .... 77 4.2 3.4 5.3 5.0 5.3 5.0 
Rumania .... .. ... 9.8 9.6 9.0 9.8 7.5 7.0 7.3 
USSR sa pasta 9.2 6.3 6.3 7.5 67 7.2 6.0 


SOURCES Nearxetkias Statisxtihar Erkönys 1965 (Interoational Statistical Yearbook, 1965), published by the Central Office of 
Statistics, Budapest, ary 41, A sildggaxdacds fijiòdise ds a konynaktara alakuldsa 1968-ban (World Economic Development and the Economic 
Trend ın 1968), published by the Institute for Economic and Market Research, Budapest, 1969, p 71, Nexes Desischland, Vast Berlin, 


January 16 end 25, 1970, and February 11, 1970, Népsrabedodg, Budapest, January 28, 1970, and February 4, 1970, and Newer Weg, Bucharest, 
January 30, 1970 


The following table enables us to make some comparisons but, as has already 
been emphasized, such comparisons are valid only to a limited extent: 


Annual Percentage Increases in Gross National Product of Selected Countries 
Outside the Soviet Bloc, 1950—65 (Yearly Averages) and 1966—69 


1950-63 1958-63 1960-65 








(Yearly Averages) 1966 1967 1968 1969 
Western Germany ... 7.0 6.0 5.0 2.7. nil 6.8 84 
France .. 2.2.00... : 4.8 5.2 5.3 4.9 4.4 3.4 8.2 
Italy. ce seen cn 6.0 6.6 5.1 6.2 5.9 5.5 5.0 
Great Britain ....... 2.6 3.4 3.4 1.6 1.6 3.8 2.0 
Yugoslavia . ....... — 8.7 9.9 4.2 0.3 6.0 10.0 
Japan. us — 12.7 — 9.7 12.5 12.6 13.0 
USA enge : 3.4 42 — 5.8 28 50 2.0 


—Data not available 


SOURCES Newarthias Statisztikss Eskinyr 1965 (International Statistical Yearbook, 1965), Budapest, 1965, p 41, A meltggardaseg 
Julödtse és a kauunktura alakuldsa 1968-ban (World Economic Development and the Economic Trend ın 1968), publ:sbed by the Institute for 
Economic and Market Research, Budapest, 1969, pp 18, 45 and 73, A widggesdusig 1969-ban, 1970 pp 21 and 53, Vridggerdusde, 
Budapest, February 27, 1970, Appendix, pp 1—2, March 26, 1970, and Apcıl 8, 1970, Suddextscbe Zeitung, Munich, January 16, 1969. 
and April 8, 1970, and Insernetronele Politik, Belgrade, October 20,1969, p 33 
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The questionability of Soviet macro-economic estimates as well as the fact that 
the world position of the Comecon countries has grown weaker becomes even’ 
more obvious after a comparison of some Be for world industry and agri- 
culture. 


According’ to the Budapest Central Office for Statistics, the.share of the 
industrially developed “capitalist”” countries in world industrial production in 
1964 was 55 percent, the USA alone accounting for 27 percent, and that of the 
“socialist” countries was 38 percent, the Soviet Union accounting for 20 percent.?2 
According to Comecon secretary Faddeyev’s reports on the fifteenth and twentieth 
anniversaries of the founding of Comecon, the community’s share of world 
industrial production both in 1963 and in 1968 was about 31 percent.%? According 
to a Soviet source, the “socialist” countries accounted for 39 percent of world 
industrial production in 1968, the Soviet Union alone for “almost” 20 percent.*4 
This means that in 1968 the share of the non-Communist countries in world 
industrial production was 61 percent. With the help of this figure and statistics 
from the Institute of World Economics and International Relations at the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR on the shares of individual non-Communist 
countries in the total industrial production of the non-Communist world,?5 we 
can calculate that, according to Soviet estimates, in 1968 the USA had a share 
of 27 percent, Western. Europe 20 percent and Japan 4.8 percent. 


These Soviet data alone testify to the fact that as Comecon approaches ‘the 
seventies there are signs of relative stagnation in its share of world industrial 
production. As we have seen, even according to Soviet estimates, this figure was 
the same in both 1963 and 1968, namely 31 percent. In the case of the Soviet 
Union, even a slight decline has been admitted: in 1964, it was 20 percent; in 
1968, “almost” -20 percent. On the other hand, the relative share of the USA has 


"risen from 27 percent in 1964 to 27.2 percent in 1968. Soviet estimates of world 


production also lead to the conclusion that the rate of growth of Comecon 
production would need to be twice as high if its position in relation to the 
' “capitalist” countries is to be improved. The first table on the following page 
offers a synopsis of the growth rates in the sixties. 


In 1967, agriculture i in the developed (“capitalist” and, “socialist””) countries 
achieved an average increase in production of 40 percent over the average 
level for the years 1952--56.?® Except for 1966, when there was an unusually high 
increase, this growth, as the second table on the next page shows, was not achieved 
by Comecon. 





22 Nemzethoxt Statisztikai Evkonye 1965 (International Statistical Yearbook, 1965), published by 
the Central Office of Statistics, Budapest, 1965, p. 49. x 

23 TASS, April 25, 1964, and Neuss Deutschland, East Berlin, January 22, 1969. 

34 Narodnoye kbozyaistvo SSSR 9 1968 godu. Statisticherky yezbegoduk (The National Economy | of the 
USSR in 1968: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1969, p 140. 

25 The World Marxist Review : Problems of Peace and Soctalism, Prague, 1969, No. 6: Supplement, p v. 

36 FAO estimate quoted’ in A veldggazdasdg fejlodése és a konjunktura alakulása 1968-ban (World 
' Economic Development and the Economic Trend in 1968), published by the Institute for Economic 
and Market Research, Budapest, 1969, p. 57. 
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Annual Percentage Increases in Industrial Output of Comecon and 
Certain Other Countries, 1950-65 (Yearly Averages) and 1966-69 


COMECON COUNTRIES 


(Yearly Averages) 1966 1967 1968 ~ 1969 
Bulgaria „2.2.2.0... 138 17 12.0 134 111 10.0 
Czechoslovakia: ...... 9.0 5.2 7.2 71 5.2 5.2 
Poland anna 11.7 8.5 73 7.5 9.3 8.9 
Hungary o.s... 9.8 7.5 6.6 9.0 5.0 6.0 
Eastern Germany 9.7 6.0 6.1 6.8 6.1 8.0 
Rumania cece eee. 13.2 138 1140 13.5 11.6 10.7 
USSR Sacatccaxine yes ‘+ 10.8 8.6 86 10.0 8.1 7.0 

; OTHER COUNTRIES 
USA iasanen 41 8.4* 9.0 1.2 3.5 4.2 
Western Germany .... 8.4 53 18 —7 114 13.0 
France ......eseeee ee 59 . 5A 6.4 2.6 36 12.7 
aly ain scgeunauss 083,68 112 8.6 6.0 .43 
Great Britain ........ 3.2 3.2 0.9 nil’ 4.6 2.0 
Japan .......ee eee 15.9 3.8* 13.1 19.2 , 18.0 17.6 ' 
Yugoslavia ......... 10.4 9,9. 42 03, 60 12 
— Data not avatlable. 


* Increase between 1964 and 1965 


SOURCES: Newxethias Statisatıkaı Eskönys 1965 (International Statistical Yearbook, 1965), Budapest, 1965, p 50, A mlárpaxdasdg 
fıylädtss ts a konjankixra alakuldsa 1968-ben (World Economic Development and the Economic Trend in 1968), published by the Institute 
for Economit and Market Research, Budapest, 1969, pp 18, 32, 45 and 73, A shdggexdendg 1969-ban, 1970, pp 21, 36 and 52; 
. Vikdggaxdacdg, Budapest, February 27, 1970, ‘Appendix, p. 1, and Apel 8, 1970, Nemes Deutschland, East Berlin, January 16 and 25, 1970, 
February 11 and 12, 1970; Népsrobediig, Budapest, January 25 and 28, 1970, February 4, 1970, ‚and Apni 8, 1970, and Neer Wag 
Bucharest, January 30, 1970 a 5 


"Annual Percentage Increases in Agricultural Output of the Comecon Countries, 
1961—65 (Yearly Averages) and 196669 ` 


1961-65 : 
(Yearly Average) 1966 1967 1968 1969 
Bulgaria ......... 3.2 14.3 1.0 —8.7 2.0 
Czechoslovakia . —0.4 10.5 3.5 3.9 0.9 
Poland .......... 2.9 5.4 2.3 4.4 —4.7 
Hungary ........ 1.6 7.9 1.0 1.2 5.0—6.0 
Eastern Germany. 1.4 2.8 6.0 1.6* —** 
Rumania ........ 2:5 14.0 1.0 —3.6 4.8 
USSR oin 000. cs 2.3 9.8 1.0 3.5 —*** N 
— Data not available. 
* Crops only 


had According to the East German statistical authority, the volume of anımal products rose by Z’percent and of grain by 12 percent 
- over that for 1968, and of oleaginous crops, potatoes and sugar beet by 30 percent over the average for the, hat few years. 
*** Soviet agricultural output ın 1969 was equal to the Soviet average for the last four years, 


SOURCES, A siléggaxdants fedéss ds a konankinra clakaldsa 1968-ban (World Economic Development s and the Economic Trend in 
1968), published by the Institute for Economic and Market Research, Budapest, 1969, eae 79, Amkigpazdasig .1969-ban, 1970, p 58, 


Nepsxebadsdg, Budapest, January 28, 1970, and February 4, 1970, Vilagpazdasdg, Bu dapest, February 15, 1969; Neres Dest! , East 
Berlin, January 16 and 25, 1970, and February 11, 1970; Newr Ve, Bucharest, January 30, 1970 A 


In the sixties, as always, it was agriculture that proved to be the weak point of 
the Comecon economy. Although the overall economic development was 
noteworthy, it was not enough to enable the legend of the superiority of the 
“socialist?” over the “capitalist”” economic system to survive into the seventies. 
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The Economic Reform and the Difficulties of Integration 


Since the plan for overtaking the “capitalist” economy has failed, at least for 
the time being, the theoreticians of Comecon ate now forced to turn to other 
fields to find a justification for their macro-economic system. One such justifi- 
cation is the claim that Comecon cooperation leads to a leveling out of the weaker 
and more highly developed member states. Boleslaw Jaszczuk, member of the 
Polish Politburo and Secretary of the Party Central Committee, wrote in the fall 
of last year: 


The great accomplishment of the socialist community, one which makes its 
example attractive, is that the fastest growth rate occurs in the less developed coun- 
tries, and that there is a steady narrowing of the economic gap between the... 
[Comecon] members, in contrast to the capitalist world, where the gap is widening.*? 


In order to prove this theory, Jaszczuk takes the per capita generation of 
electricity in the Comecon countries in 1950 and 1967: 


Per Capita Generation of Electricity, 1950 and 1967: 
Other Comecon Countries in Terms of Eastern Germany 


(Percentages) 

1950 1967 
Bulgaria 1.1.2... ccc eee eee 10.4 46.9 
Czechoslovakia ............ 70.8 713 
Poland ..... enden ne 35.8 46.0 
Rumania ssesssssssssrserss 12.2 36.8 
USSR sau aeaa a 47.7 71.6 
Hungary ...... cece cece eee 30.3 35.0 


SOURCE: World Mercast Resiew : Problems of Peace and Secsahim, Prague, 1969, No. 9, p 22 


Before commenting on these figures, let us contrast them with comparable 
data, also taken from a Polish source, on the development of per capita income 
in the Comecon countries: 


Per Capita Income, 1950 and 1965: 
Other Comecon Countries in ‘Terms of Poland 


(Percentages) 

1950 1965 
Bulgaria sorserien ee aot 53 83 
Czechoslovakia .......eeeees 151 144 
Eastern Germany ..... seas 115 165 
Rumania ......e cece eens 48 82 
USSR eiun vee caeaie cannes 82 115 
Hungary .......ceceeeeeenee 104 100 


SOURCE, Nowe Drag, Warsaw, January 1968, p 89. 
2 World Marxist Review. ., 1969, No. 9, p. 22. 
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If we compate the two tables we cannot fail to notice a certain contradiction. 
In the first table all the Comecon countries improved their position in relation 
to Eastern Germany, including Czechoslovakia, which by 1965 had been over- 
taken by Hastern Germany in per capita income, and Poland, which in per 
capita income had by 1965: fallen much farther behind Eastern Germany than it 
had been in 1950. Rumania was overtaken by Bulgaria in per capita generation 
of electricity, but virtually caught up with Bulgaria in per capita income. If we 
recall the previously quoted growth rates for national income and for industrial 
production, we inevitably reach the conclusion that it is not simply that growth 
rates are always high in the undeveloped countries, moderate in the intermediate 
countries, and relatively small in the most highly developed countries. In 1968, 
the increase in national income of Rumania and Bulgaria was smaller than that 
of Poland and the Soviet Union. In 1969, the increase in industrial production 
in Eastern Germany was higher than in Hungary, Czechoslovakia and the USSR. 
It is quite cleat that in the Comecon community, as all over the world, differences 
in levels of production are subject to fluctuation and one cannot speak of a 
distinct, linear development toward a leveling out of production owing to 
brotherly aid on an allegedly mutual basis. 


Even if such fluctuations sometimes tend to produce a leveling out of produc- 
tion, this is always to be accounted for primarily by the economic development 
of the country concerned and only to a very small extent by Comecon cooperation. 
Even the fact that Comecon internal trade has increased almost sixfold in relation 
to the year 1950 is still no indication that the community has achieved the 
integration it wished for. Toward the end of 1969, Y. Shiryayev wrote in 
Voprosy ekonomiki : 

According to available estimates, the supply of specialized goods amounts to 
about 10 percent of the entire tumover in mutual-trade between the Comecon 
countries. (In the machinebuilding industry, this share is 2-3 times as big.)... 

The most important direction in which the economic cooperation between the 
socialist countries may be enhanced is the international specialization of production.?8 


After twenty years, these are very modest results. It is therefore no surprise 
that even representatives of the Soviet bloc with increasing frequency and 
frankness admit that integration in Comecon is behind that in the Common 
Market. Speaking at a conference held in Moscow on January 27, 1970, Comecon 
secretary Faddeyev acknowledged that the “development of specialization and 
cooperation” was falling short of trends to be noticed in the developed capitalist 
countries. #° 

In order to remedy this state of affairs, it was decided : at the Comecon summit 
conference held in Moscow in April 1969 to launch a study of “the main directions 
for the development of economic, scientific and technical cooperation” and of 





28 Vaprosy ekonomiki, 1969, No. 11, pp. 110—11. 


28 Vildggazdasdg, Budapest, January 28, 1970. (There ıs no hint of F this sentiment in the report of 
the conference published in Pravda, January 28, 1970, p. 5.) 
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practical measures “for their implementation over an extended period of time” ;30 
the resulting-decisions are to be incorporated into a treaty between the member 
countries. Since then, there has been continued discussion of the old familiar 
problems of Comecon integration. What the Comecon summit conference of 
June 1962 strove directly to achieve, viz., the creation of supranational Comecon 
corporations, is now, at least in certain fields, to be reached gradually, by com- 
promise measures and without restricting too openly the sovereignty of member 
states. The compromise is to the effect that supranational corporations are to be 
established only for certain branches of the economy and for “those interested 
countries” that wish to participate. This idea is by no means new, for the “Inter- 
metall” organization—i.e., the Comecon Steel Community—was founded in the 
same spirit in 1964 with its seat in Budapest. The body controlling this organi- 
zation not only issues recommendations but, in contrast to other Comecon 
agencies, may also make decisions which are binding on all treaty members. 
(Rumania does not participate in this organization.)®! With similar powers of 
authority a cooperative organization for ball-bearing production was set up in 
November 1964, with its seat in Warsaw and once again without the participation 
of Rumania. Both Intermetall and the ball-bearing cooperative seem to have had 
a certain success. Nevertheless the report published on the occasion of the fifth 
anniversary of the founding of Intermetall made the following admission: 


In some important fields such as the policy of joint investment in foundries of 
optimum size, joint coordinated activity in foreign markets, or international speciali- 
zation, we have not yet been completely successful in realizing our original ideas.?? 


On the other hand, Intermetall has for years now been able to report success 
in the exchange of products of which, as a result of under- or overfulfillment of 
plans or for other reasons, there is a shortage in one country and a surplus in 
another. The normal exchange of products, as usually planned, would be quite 
unable to make good the deficiencies. Thus, Intermetall is instrumental in 
compensating for the limitation of national planning. Another important activity 
it pursues which is essential for specialization and which has been lacking until 
now is the cataloguing of the technical data of all the factories belonging to the 
community. Moreover, Intermetall has already taken its first steps in actual 
specialization, which in 1968 alone affected a total of 53 types of rolled products. 33 
The ball-bearing cooperative can also report successes: within five years, speciali- 
zation in 2,335 types and sizes of ball-bearing has been achieved, resulting in an 
average production of 43,500,000 of the most important types of ball-bearings 
in 1967 and 50,900,000 in 1968. The participating countries produced enough to 
cover 97 percent of their needs and in addition certain quantities for export.54 





30 Nenes Deutschland, April 27, 1969. (See Stefan C. Stolte, “Comecon at the Crossroads?,” Bulletin, 
1969, No. 3, and “The Comecon Summit Conference,” ibid., 1969, No. 6.) 

31 Népszabadság, November 19, 1964, 

32 Thid., July 15, 1969. 

33 Thid. 

34 Világgazdaság, May 9, 1969. 
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These successes, together with the recommendation of the last Comecon 
summit conference, led to the founding in Moscow, on July 17, 1969, of Inter- 
chem. This organization was based on the model of Intermetall, and, like Inter- 
metall, had to dispense with the participation of Rumania. Its main task is not 
the specialization of the chemical industry, but to discover deficiencies in pro- 
duction, concentrating on types of product that up to now have not been manu- 
factured at all within Comecon, and on the basis of these findings to build 
chemical works by means of joint investment. Its seat will be in Halle (Eastern 
Germany), where the chemical industry already has a long tradition.3® 


The founding of Interchem took place during the holding in Moscow 
(July 16-17, 1969) of the important forty-second session of the Comecon Execu- 
tive Committee, which established seven working groups to work out a draft 
of the joint Comecon program launched the previous April. These groups are 
therefore to discuss the most important problems of integration, including 
deficiencies in technology and production in various branches of industry. One 
working group is to draft a program for filling in the gaps in technological and 
scientific research. 

Well before the middle of last year, the need for better and more extensive 
cooperation in the Comecon countries had become a main topic of discussion. 
No less a person than M. Lesechko, deputy prime minister of the USSR and 
permanent Soviet representative at Comecon, wrote in Ekonomicheskaya gazeta : 


The rapid progress of science and technology characterizes the present stage of 
development in the productive forces of the world....Of all the money spent on 
the development of production, the amount devoted to scientific and technological 
research is continually growing; at the same time, the number of scientists and 
specialists is increasing as activity in scientific and technological research becomes 
more and more concentrated. An important characteristic of the present day is that 
the development in human knowledge is proceeding so rapidly and at the same time 
requires such vast amounts of money that no one country, not even a big country, 
can cover all the aspects of scientific and technological progress required to maintain 
material production on a par with world developments.*® 


Lesechko here quietly announces a revision of the earlier Soviet view that he 
USSR is such a big country that it does not have to depend on specialization. The 
“rapid progress of science and technology,” as well as the experiences of the 
sixties may therefore force the Soviet Union into seeking a more genuine partner- 
ship with the other Comecon countries in the seventies and perhaps even a 
certain interdependence with them, although such a partnership will be greatly 
hampered by the experiences these countries have of Soviet domination, and will 
have to reckon with national resistance from them. 

The fear of the smaller Comecon countries for their sovereignty is certainly 
not the only, perhaps not even the most serious, cause of the difficulties in 
integration. The establishment of Interchem is bound to revive the difficulties 


3 Ibid, July 19, 1969. 
38 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1969, No. 10, p. 4, col. 1. 
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- of communal investments, and these cannot be solved by the founding of an 


international investment bank, as the last summit conference of Comecon states 
had recommended, even if the Soviet: bloc could somehow suddenly end the 
chronic shortage of capital. Without a solution of the problems of prices, currency 
and convertibility rätes'in.the community, which Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary have long demanded, this investment bank will be able to play only a 
small rolé in the comniunity, similar to that of the Comecon bank. This bank 
was founded in 1963 for the multilateral settlement of accounts, but its effective- 
ness has been limited for the same reasons. , 


A solution to the problems of joint investment, prices and N and to" a 


` | whole set of other Comecon plans and proposals can be atrived at only if a 


modicum of coordination can be reached in the economic reforms which have 
been introduced in all the Comecon countries. Czechoslovak and -Hungarian 
reformers demand, -for example, more direct cooperation between the manage- 


‘ments of factories in different member countries. However, so long as these 


factories are in some countries relatively independent while in others every 
decision is controlled by a centralized economy, direct cooperation will remain 


_ an illusion. Whatever happens, the divergences: in the economic reforms of the 


Comecon countries will have to be rectified if the community is to make any, 
serious progtess in integration during the seventies. 

A brutal step toward eliminating such divergences was the military inter- 
vention in Czechoslovakia, for, although it was also made for non-economic 
reasons, it was very much connected with the economic reforms. In every 
Comecon country the economic reform has its own special characteristics, and 


. these may be considered as falling into two main types, represented by Eastern 


Germany and Czechoslovakia. The USSR and Poland are similar in type to 


- Eastern Germany, whereas the Hungarian reform has more in common with the 


‘ Czechoslovak’ model. One might well maintain that Yugoslavia was the original 


source of reformist ideas, but from the’ very start the East German reform 


-deviated so widely from that of Yugoslavia that the two models show far more 


differences than similarities. On the other hand, the Czechoslovak model bore an 
unmistakable resemblance .to the Yugoslav right from the beginning and 
developed more and more on a course that in 1968 even surpassed Xugoslevis 
in its liberalism. 


The generally objectiye Hungarian economic aewapeper Vildggazdasdg was > 


_ perhaps right when in a series of articles on the economic reforms in the individual 


Comecon countries it-began its report on Eastern Germany as follows: 


The main characteristic of thé East German “New Economic’ System,” which 
was adopted in August 1963 and since 1964 has been put into force step by step, 1s 
“that it has remained a system of strict central planning and control. Its main task 1s 
to ensure the complete realization of the concept of a centralized national economy 
by liquidating numerous’ minor organs and parallel organizations, and to haseen 
development by the maximum concentration of the resources of the economy.?? 





97 Világgazdaság, February 26, 1969. 
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This Hungarian appraisal of the East German “reform” touches the heart of 
the problem. In general, the East German theoreticians do not speak of a “reform,” 
as the Hungarians so often do, but of a “new. economic system,” and when 
doing so they have in mind the same goals as those expressed in the title of 
Kosygin’s “reform speech” of September 1965: “The Improvement of Industrial 
Management, the Perfection of Planning and the Strengthening of Economic 
Stimulation of Industrial Production.” In short, the East Germans as well. as 
Kosygin are concerned with improving the management of the economy ; the perfection 
of planning and enhancement of economic stimulation are to serve only as a means 
to improving “management.” This model is not a genuine reform, because. it is 
only the methods of management that are to be improyed without any substantial 
alteration of the powers of decision-making in the economy. They have toyed, 
and are still toying, with the thought of decentralizing the process of decisicn- 
making, but have never considered really limiting the monopoly enjoyed by the 
Party leadership in the most important economic decisions by conceding some 
part in this process to the administrators or the workers. 


Czechoslovakia and Hungary really started to reform when they began to 
democratize, albeit in varying degrees, the management of their economies. 
In the program adopted by the.Czechoslovak Communist Party on April 5, 1968, 
we find clear instructions to this effect: 


The program for the democratization of the economy above all provides fot 
the independence of enterprises and groups of enterprises as well as their relative 
independence from the organs of the state, and grants full and genuine rights for the 
consumer to determine his consumption and his way of life. It also provides for the 
right to choose one’s work, for the mght and for genuine opportunities of different 
groups of workers and ‘different social groups to formulate and represent their 
economic interests when economic policies are being laid down.8 


The Czechoslovak Communist Party was not content to make such a general 


declaration, but was also determined to ony out the steps necessary for their 
realization: 


The Party therefore considers it absolutely en that the entire working 

collective, which has to bear the consequences, should also have some influence 

- upon the management of the enterprise. The need arises for democratic organs in 

the enterprises which ate to have exactly defined powers of authority in relation to 

the management of the enterprises. The managers and senior officials of the enter- 

prise would be responsible to these organs for the final results of their work, and 
through these organs they would also be nominated to their posts.3® 


The influence of the principles of Yugoslav “self-management” is clearly to 
be found in this program even though the word “self-management” is not 
_ directly stated. In contrast, the conservative Communist ideologues insist on the 
old avant-garde theory of management by the Party élite and consider “self- 
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management” as “bourgeois.” The “perfection” of planning and management, 
as they conceived it, became more and more identified with the demand for a 
more rapid and rational application of the latest technological and scientific 
achievements to the economy, and “democracy” was interpreted as meaning 
greater consistency in carrying out the decisions of the Party élite. It was to this 
effect that Walter Ulbricht on October 12, 1968, speaking on “The Essence of 
Socialist Democracy,” declared: 


Socialist democracy will only be effective, however, to the extent that the 
individual is enabled to take an active and skilled part ın the management of the 
state and the economy. Consequently, a higher standard of training for political 
representatives and socially active workers will be especially encouraged. The 
solution of the tasks set by the technological and scientific revolution and especially 
the realization of the structural conception of the long-term plan require a higher 
standard of education, organization and discipline and a high degree of appropriate 
[differenzierte] and purposeful participation of the workers as well as of the socialist 
trade unions in the formulation of decisions and in the execution of tasks. 4° 


Thus, the “essence of socialist democracy” is for Ulbricht “a higher standard 
of organization and discipline” subject to the absolute direction of the Party 
leaders, In the speech just quoted, Ulbricht replies to the Yugoslav and Czecho- 
slovak reformers: “Socialist democracy has nothing in common with bourgeois 
‘self-management,’ eyen if it is called socialist.” 4 


The views expressed in the Czechoslovak action program of April 5, 1968, 
and those of Walter Ulbricht are irreconcilable. Of course, it is not only in 
regard to the fundamental problem of decision-making in the economy that there 
are radical differences between the conservative Communists and the reformers, 
but the other differences are only the logical consequences of the fundamental 
one. From the very beginning, the conservative Communists have wanted to 
modernize the economy by means of technology and science rather than by 
social and political reform. Thus, conservative Communism not only denies the 
workers all right to self-management through the election of officers and control 
of their work, but allows the managers themselves little independence and room 
for initiative. It still insists upon centralized planning, and absolutely rejects the 
possibility of regarding the market and free or partly free prices as a regulating 
factor, as they are regarded even today in Yugoslavia and Hungary. Thus, 
Antonin Kapek, a post-intervention member (and presidium member) of the 
Czechoslovak Party Central Committee, and the Soviet economist Ley Leontev 
(Leontyev) wrote in a joint study: 

Of late, imperialist theorists have been trying to palm off on the socialist coun- 
tries the concept of a “market socialism,” denoting rejection of planned manage- 
ment and a free play of the spontaneous market forces. 
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Such admonitions, really directed at Communists such as Tito and Dubček 
and not against the “imperialists,” cannot hide the fact that although the forces 
of serious economic reform are, to a greater or lesser degree, still at work in 
most of the Comecon countries they are being increasingly threatened by a kind 
of re-Stalinization. The military intervention was not least a measure directed 
against the economic reforms of the Czechoslovak Communists. In most of the 
countries of the Soviet bloc, particularly in the Soviet Union, Eastern Germany 
and Poland, it was followed by a renewal of restrictions upon all tendencies 
toward a liberalization of economic management. In each of these countries, the 
“new class” has evidently begun to fear that, in these countries as in Czecho- 
slovakia, enhanced freedom in the economy will bring with it a demand for 
enhanced freedom in other spheres of activity. 


Beginnings of Economic Expansion in Europe 


Since the gap between the Soviet Union and the United States in production 
and consequently in technology became somewhat wider during the sixties, and 
because nobody can predict with any certainty a decline of the USA as a result, 
for example, of internal social or racial disorders, Moscow is forced to reorganize 
its economic policy on the threshold of the seventies. This policy will again 
presumably be one of expansion, particularly in its own sphere of influence 
and in Western Europe. 

In Moscow’s sphere of influence, there are signs that in the next few years 
the Soviet Union will make a great effort to revitalize the Comecon organization 
and secure the establishment of supranational Comecon organs such as Inter- 
metall which incorporate individual branches of the economy instead of the now 
generally rejected idea of an all-embracing supranational planning authority. 
Included in this program are the establishment of the supranational enterprise 
Interchem, mentioned previously, also plans to build a long-distance petroleum 
pipeline “Friendship 2,” which should be in operation by the end of 1972,43 
and to extend the pool of railroad trucks (including containers).44 The establish- 
ment of a joint research center for “futurology” is also planned and is to be the 
subject of a special Comecon conference in 1970.45 


We have seen that according to Lesechko technological and scientific research 
has become so expensive that “even a big country” is not capable of raising the 
necessary financial means on its own. The excellent cooperation with Eastern 
Germany can no longer be illimitably extended, even if Eastern Germany alone 
plans to build sixteen big research centers in 1970.48 The success of this co- 
operation is for Moscow, however, an indication of the tremendous possibilities 
which might arise if the other Comecon countries were geared to the Soviet 
economy to the same extent as Eastern Germany. The final sucess of Comecon 
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integration might well do much to further political integration and to prevent 
from the very start developments similar to those which led to the military 
intervention in Czechoslovakia in 1968. It is in this very sense that the pro- 
Moscow, Polish Communist, Boleslaw Jaszczuk, quoted previously, concluded 
his article on the subject with the words: 


For us, socialist integration is both an economic and a political instrument of 
the forces of socialism, progress and peace. 47 


As we have already shown, the main difficulty of integration lies in the 
divergence between the economic reforms of the individual countries. At the 
end of the sixties and on the threshold of the seventies, it is rio longer Czecho- 
slovakia and Eastern Germany but Hungary and Eastern Germany that represent 
the extreme poles of economic reform within the Comecon community. Both of 
these countries ended the year 1969 with excellent overall results. Hungary 
_ achieved a considerably more balanced result for the year, whereas Hastern 
Germany showed important deficiencies not only in agriculture but also in 
power production (gas and electricity)*® and in the transport services.4® In the 
winter of 1969—70, Eastern Germany suffered shortages in electric power which 
were reminiscent of a war emergency. Press and Party called upon the people to, 
be sparing in their use of electricity in the home, and the Party organ Neues 
Deutschland published every day the peak hours of consumption in order to 
induce housewives to exercise especial restraint in the use of electricity during 
these times. The reformers of the Hungarian economy, on the other hand, are 
proud of the way in which they have improved the supply of consumer goods. 
While agriculture in Eastern Germany was deteriorating, the Hungarian party 
organ Népszabadsdg reported: “This winter, consumers can be content for the 
supply in the markets is very big. In the warehouses, we still have ample supplies 
of potatoes, vegetables and fruit.” 50 

More important is the fact that the USSR and Poland, both with systems 
similar to that of Eastern Germany, failed to hit certain important production 
targets, and it is equally significant that Pravda and Jzvestia are often full of 
praise in their reports on the moderately liberal economic reforms in Hungary. 
It has therefore not yet been finally decided whether the East German system of 
economic management, based on conservative Communist principles and 
traditional German discipline, or the Hungarian reform shall become the model 
for the Comecon community. For the present, it is clear that the differences in 
methods of economic administration will continue and so remain a major 
obstacle in the path of Comecon integration. 

On the other hand, the difficulties of Comecon integration and also political 
and military considerations are forcing the Soviet leaders to increase their 
economic expansion in Western Europe. Moscow is eager to summon an all- 
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European security conference at the first opportunity; and according to a proposal 
adopted in Prague on October 6, 1969, by the foreign ministers of the Warsaw 
Pact countries, the second point on the agenda of this conference should read: 
“Extension of commercial, economic, scientific and technological relations among 
the states of Europe on a basis of equal rights.” At the same time, another 
campaign against the Common Market is beginning in the press of the Soviet 
bloc, and the foreign trade agencies of the USSR are busily engaged in negotiating 
large-scale trade agreements with France, Italy and Western Germany which 
from the point of view’ of the Common Market are more than questionable. 
They are also seeking large-scale economic cooperation with Japan in order to 
make the far eastern regions of the Soviet Union mutually profitable. All these 
moves are part of an economic strategy that is defensive as well as offensive, 
since they may help the Soviet Union to make up deficiencies in technology and 
production vis-à-vis the United States. It will have gone over to the offensive if 
and when the Soviet Union succeeds, to a greater extent than hitherto, in playing 
off one West European country against another, i.e. in engendering rivalry 
between them. Such a strategy might well, in the economic sense, divide Western 
Europe even further, and so lead to a breakdown of the Common Market. This 
in turn would, during the seventies, inevitably end with the economic hegemony 
of the USSR in Western Europe, whereas the emergence of a West European 
community conceived not only in an economic but also in a political sense, 
after an initial period of tension, might later lead to gedane cooperation on an 
all-European scale. \ 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Economy 


The Development of Western Siberia | 


In May 1969, a four-day conference on the development of Western Siberia, 
attended by over one thousand ministers, heads of governmental departments, 
scientists, planners and economic, Party and local government officials, was held 
in the city of Tyumen.” Speakers included the First Secretary of the Tyumen 
Oblast Party Committee, B. Shcherbina, Academicians N. Nekrasov and A. Tro- 
fimuk, Corresponding Members of the Academy of Sciences A. Aganbegyan and 
T. Zaslavskaya, Minister of the Oil-Processing and Petrochemical Industry 
` V.S. Fedorov, Deptity Minister of Geology M. Yevseyenko, Deputy Minister 
of the Timber and Wood-Processing Industry N. Bochko, Deputy Minister of 
Power and Electrification P. Falaleyev, and Minister of Fisheries of the RSFSR 
N. Vanyayev. A plan of overall development, based on material prepared by 
118 scientific, planning and other organizations, has been submitted to the State 
Planning Committees (Gosplans) of the USSR and the RSFSR. 

The discovery in Western Siberia of the world’s largest oil and gas deposits 
was one of the major events in world geology in the sixties, and their development 
was given priority in the directives issued by the Twenty- Third Party Congress. 
Surveying is still in progress. Over 500,000 square kilometers of the Tyumen 
Oblast alone are regarded as highly promising in respect of oil and gas, the 
northern region more for the latter, and the Ob region for the former. In the 
north too, however, large oil seams have been discovered beneath the huge gas- 
bearing layers. Well yields are reckoned in hundreds of tons. In 1969 alone, known 
reserves of oil grew by hundreds of millions of tons and those of gas by 2,000,000 
million cubic meters. 

Five years ago negligible, the yield of natural gas in Western Siberia is to 
amount this year to almost 10,000 million cubic meters. The reserves so far con- 
firmed, in the order of 5,000,000 million cubic meters, or approximately one-half 
of those of all the “capitalist” and developing countries together, are said to 
permit an annual output of 300,000—350,000 million cubic meters. One of the 
delegates at the Tyumen conference named a figure of 600,000—700,000 million 
cubic meters for the Tyumen Oblast alone. The Tyumen gas-bearing province 
. contains the three largest deposits in the world—namely, the Urengoi (on the Pur 
River), the Zapolyarnoye (Arctic) and the Medvezhe—all located within a relatively 
small radius. In 1969, their capacity was estimated at over 9,000,000 million cubic 
meters. Further deposits are the Purpe (a tributary of the Pur) and Komsomol- 
skoye. At present, three deposits in the area of Berezovo, in the valley of the 
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‘Ob River, are being wotked, but the richest ones lie still further north. Test wells - 
bored in the Yamal-Nenets and Khanty-Mansy National Districts indicate the 
presence of no less than 40,000,000 million cubic meters. It is hoped that fields 
will have an annual yielding capacity of 100,000—150,000 million cubic meters 
and only 5-7 percent of the normal number of wells. All in all, 32 deposits have . 
been discovered in the West Siberian plain. 

This year, total Soviet oil production is expected to exceed 350,000,000 tons, 

.which is within the range of 345,000,000--355,000,000 tons foreseen by the 
directives of the Twenty-Third Party Congress. Last year’s’ production was 

. 328,000,000 tons, which was in excess of the plan. The West Siberian oil industry 
was particularly successful, increasing output by 9,100,000 tons to 21,300,000 
tons, which was within the 20,000,000—25,000,000 tons planned. This year’s 

` increase is expected to be at least as great. During the first quarter, in fact, produc- 
tion amounted to 6,900,000 tons, representing an increase of 93 percent over the 
level for the corresponding period last year. Although for the time being the 
Urals-Volga region will remain the main oil-producing area in the USSR (last , 

- year’s production was 204,000,000 tons, this year’s is expected to be 207,000,000 
tons), the rate of growth is highest in Western Siberia. Within five years, the 
‘West Siberian oil-extracting industry is to outstrip considerably the USSR’s 
oldest oil-bearing region around Baku. Up to now, forty deposits have been - 
discovered in the West Siberian plain. Besides being of considerable dimensions, 

they are located near the surface, have a low content of sulfur and other undesir- 

able’ admixtures, and as a rule are many-seamed. Well yields are consequently 
many times higher than for the USSR as a whole. One of the largest oil deposits 
in the area is the Samotlor (a lake northeast of Megion, on the Ob River). Although 
its exact extent has not yet been determined, it has been found that a compact oil- 
extracting center with an annual output of approximately 100,000,000 tons, or 
as much as is now produced in the Tatar ASSR, can be established here. Dis- 
coveréd’four years ago, it last year yielded its first million tons. The delegate at 

. the Tyumen .conference said that the Tyumen Oblast alone would be able to 

supply up to 500,000,000 tons of oil per year (thé USSR without Western Siberia 

would apparently produce 400,000,000—-450,000,000 tons, while US output in 

1968 was 526,000,000 tons).* ‘A resolution “On Measures to Accelerate the 

Development of the Oil- -Extracting Industry in Western Siberia,” adopted by the 

Party Central Committee -and Council of Ministers this January, envisages an 

output of 100,000,000—120,000,000 tons in 1975 and 230,000,000—260,000,000 

tons in 1980. 

As regards the measures themselves, the resolution demands that ! 

development of the oil-extracting industry i in Western Siberia be effected on,the 
basis of the latest scientific and technical achievements, and with the application 
of the most modern, highly-effective methods of working oil deposits and drilling 
wells, extensive automation and mechanization of all production processes, and 
highly productive equipment; 
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deposits be exploited to the full, which entails thorough preparation of the oil 
at the place of ıts extraction as well as the collection and utilization of by-product 
oil gas; 

oil pipelines be constructed from the largest-diameter tubing and equipped 
with highly-productive pumping means... ; 

electric power installations, hard-surface roads and pipelines be constructed 
before oilfield installations.® 


The resolution suggests that within the space of six months the ministries 
concerned prepare measures to be taken during the period 1971-75 and secure 
their approval by the State Planning Committee (Gosplan) and the State Committee 
for Material and Technical Supply (Gossnab). 


The difficulties involved in developing Western Siberia’s oil and gas deposits 
ate, of course, considerable. First and foremost are the severe climate, the 
extremely boggy terrain and virtual absence of roads, and the remoteness from 
existing industrial centers. The Samotlor region, for example, is covered to an 
extent of 85 percent or more by bogs and lakes. The situation is worsened by a 
grave shortage of cross-country vehicles, for which the Ministry of the Auto- 
mobile Industry is mainly to blame. In addition, the rigs produced by enterprises 
of the Ministry of Heavy, Power and Transport Machine Building are cumbersome 
and unsuited to local conditions. Although work on developing an efficient 
method of transporting rigs with the aid of an air cushion has been started, it is 
being carried out under primitive conditions. There is also the problem of 
attracting the required numbers of workers—some hundreds of thousands—to 
this inhospitable area. To help solve it, the resolution demands that 


the construction of living quarters and communal, cultural and service facilities... . be 

conducted on a basis of concentrating it in large cities under construction, while 

ensuring their optimum layout, and integrated with industrial construction in 

accordance with plans suited to the natural and climatic conditions of Western 

Siberia. 4 

During the period 1971—75, a quarter-of-a-million square meters of housing 
are to be built in the vicinity of the oilfields, including 50,000 square meters in 
1971. At the same time, it is hoped to alleviate the manpower problem by the 
widest possible use of automation and mechanization. 

At present, over sixty thousand persons are employed in the new oil regions. 
In the last few years, two new towns—Nefteyugansk (on the Yuganskaya Ob) 
and Urai (on the Konda, a tributary of the Irtysh)—have made their appearance. 
Surgut and Nizhnevartovsky, both on the Ob, and the workers’ settlements of 
Megion, Pravdinsk and Svetly are being redeveloped. Over 2,000 kilometers 
of pipeline have been laid, nearly 800 kilometers of railroad track and more than 
1,000 kilometers of high-tension power transmission line. Minimum needs for 
managerial personnel have been met, and facilities for the training of highly- 
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and medium-qualified specialists are being extended. The new “industrial in- 
stitute” in Tyumen has already turned out 834 engineers for geological organiz- 
ations and for the oil and gas industries. This year, an Institute of Engineering 
and Construction, designed to pursue both training and research, is to open. 
New technical and trade schools have been opened, and in Tyumen over twenty 
planning and research institutions or their branches are in operation. During the 
period 1966-69, 1,8000,00 square meters of living accommodation were built, 
as well as many new schools, kindergartens, hospitals, shops, restaurants and 
cinemas, and a network of television stations and relay lines set up. 


The vast oil and gas resources of Western Siberia cannot be properly exploited 
without developing such associated industries as oil-refining and petrochemicals 
or the generation of electricity. At present, there are virtually no facilities in the 
Tyumen fields for cleansing the oil of admixtures. The construction of a large 
petrochemical combine at Tobolsk is being considered which among other things 
would produce high-octane gasoline and summer and winter diesel oil, and 
polyethylene, rubber and other products from by-product gas (i.e., gas extracted 
with oil). The Tyumen Oblast lacks an efficient, centralized power system, 
although calculations have shown that in the Middle Ob region alone the con- 
sumption of electricity will multiply during the present decade. At present, some 
three thousand small and uneconomical power stations are in operation. Linking 
the oil and gas deposits with the power stations at Bratsk (4,050,000 kilowatts), 
Krasnoyarsk (5,000,000 kilowatts) and Ust-Ilimsk (4,000,000 kilowatts) would be 
difficult on account of the tremendous distances involved. The Ministry of Power 
and Electrification has planned a network of power transmission lines with a 
total length of over 2,500 kilometers. It is aimed to bring power lines serving 
pumping stations into operation two months before the pumping stations 
themselves. The main power line, stretching 650 kilometers from Tyumen to 
Surgut, is already going into service, albeit behind schedule. Plans for building 
the Lower Ob Hydroelectric Power Station, near the point of entry of the Ob 
River into the Gulf of Ob, have had to be canceled altogether because of the 
discovery of the huge Zapolyarnoye (Arctic), Urengoi, Purpe and other gas 
deposits in the area, which would have been flooded by its water reservoir. In- 
stead, a large power station fired by natural gas is to be built. Power stations 
could also use brown coal, a large deposit of which was recently discovered near 
Salekhard. The principal source of electricity in the Middle Ob region is to be 
the Surgut State District Power Station, which is to use by-product gas and by 
1975 have a capacity of 1,200,000 kilowatts. The question how best to supply the 
future gas fields in the north of the Tyumen Oblast, however, has yet to be solved. 
An important step toward solving the problem of providing a reliable power 
supply for the industrial centers of Western Siberia as a whole is to be the erection 
within the next few years of a 1,200-kilometer-long transmission line from 
Anzhero-Sudzhensk (southeast of Tomsk) to Megion via Tomsk, which will link 
the Siberian power system with that of the Urals. Construction enterprises are 
also to be built in the development areas. 
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Another problem is that of transport and communications. By the end of the ° 
present decade, approximately 200,000,000 tons of freight annually will have to 
be shipped out of the Tyumen Oblast, and 25,000,000—30,000,000 tons brought 
into the developing areas: For this purpose, a combined system of pipelines and 
railroad, tiver, automobile and air transport is to be created In contrast to other 
regions of the USSR, pipelines have been given priority. At the Tyumen confer- 
ence, two oil and one gas pipeline ` were said to be in éxistence. In view of the 
vital | part West Siberian gas is to play in the fuel and power economy of the Euro- 
, pean USSR, plans are now: being completed for the first stage of an extensive gas 
. Pipeline system from Nadym (on the Nadym River) to Ukhta and Torzhok. It has 
‘been proposed to lay two 1 ‚220—1,440-millimeter pipelines to the western USSR 

and to the Urals from the Medvezhe deposit, which is now ready for exploitation. 
At the same time, the’possibility is not excluded that it may prove more economic- 
al not only to transport the gas directly to the consumer but tö built large local 
gas-fired electric power stations. The capacity of the oil pipeline from Shaim to ~ 
Tyumen and Ust-Balyk to Omsk is to be increased and supplemented by large- 
diameter underground pipelines. In the spring, the Karkateyevy pumping station 
‘went into operation on the latter pipeline. The Ufa-Omsk oil pipeline is to be 
reequipped. Capacity is also to be increased with the aid of automatic pumping 
` units having a capacity of 10,000 cubic meters per hour. ‘The Ministry of the Gas 
Industry is to build oil pipelines from Aleksandrovskoye (on the Ob, above 
Nizhnevartovsky) to Anzhero-Sudzhensk, from Ust-Balyk to Ufa via Kurgan, 
from Anzhero-Sudzhensk to Krasnoyarsk, from Krasnoyarsk to Irkutsk, and 
from Omsk to Pavlodar. The railroad from Tyumen across the Ob to Surgut is 
_ to-be completed i in.1974, and an extension to Strezhevoi (north of Aleksandrov- 
skoye) via Nizhnevartovsky in 1975. The section as far as Tobolsk is already in’ 
operation: In 1970 and 1971 respectively, airfields are to go into service at Surgut 


and Nizhnevartovsky. In the following year, a radio ul link is to be established. En 


between Tyumen.and Strezhevoi. 


The area also. „possesses other natural resources in abundance, and thought is 
being given to the possibility’ of developing them. The timber resources of the 
Tyumen Oblast, for example, amount to almost 5,000 million cubic meters, of 
which 30 million cubic meters could be felled annually, or three times as much as at 
present. In order to help reduce the amount of foodstuffs which has to be brought 
in from other regions, the question of developing agriculture in the Tyumen and 
Tomsk Oblasts is to be examined by the Council of Ministers of the RSFSR. 
The 17,700,000 hectares of rivers, lakes and other open bodies of water in the 
Tyumen Oblast, for example, constitute a good basis for fish-breeding plants and 
fishery collectives. We have already mentioned the recent discovery of a large 
brown coal province in the vicinity of Salekhard (near the Ob, estuary). Also of 
interest is the Saureiskoye deposit of rich, easily-concentrable lead in’the Polar 
Urals. A reliable basis also exists for an iodine industry near Tobolsk: ' 
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Domestic Affairs 


The Situation in Moscow Between the Elections and the 
. Twenty-Fourth Party Congress 

On June 14, 1970, 153 million Soviet citizens, or 99.9 percent of all Soviet 

voters, “elected” the 767 deputies to the Council of’ the Union and the 750 

. deputies to the Council of Nationalities. According to a report issued by the poll 
commission, the votes cast for the candidates to the Union Council and the Council 
of Nationalities accounted for 99.74 and 99.79 percent of all votes respectively. 
It could scarcely: have been otherwise. Nevertheless, even though “elections” in 
the Soviet Union ‘have never represented a genuinely democratic plebiscite, it 
is of some interest to analyse some of the accompanying phenomena—particularly 
‚at the present stage, in which the Soviet Union is preparing to.deal with problems 
calling for genuine decisions... 

‘The election. speeches: of the three Soviet deaders Brezhnev, Kosygin and 
Podgorny revealed hardly any signs of -drastic change in Soviet foreign policy. 
In a speech given’ on June 10, 1970, at the electoral. meeting at the Moscow 
Bolshoi Theater, Kosygin cited Franco-Soviet relations as “a striking example 
of the effectiveness of the Soviet Union’s policy of taking active advantage of 
the opportunities rooted in the principles of peaceful coexistence between states 
regardless of their social’ structure.” 1 There is nothing surprising in this, nor in | 
the fact ‘that he called for recognition of the “existing. frontiers of European 
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states,” in particular the Oder-Neisse line and the border between Eastern and 
Western Germany, which he described once more as a “main front in the struggle 
for European security.” The milder tone adopted vis-a-vis Western Germany 
(despite repeated warnings against “revanchist forces”) was also no longer 
entirely unfamiliar. The references to the United States were much severer in 
tone: 


The actions of the aggressive forces of American imperialism in various parts 
of the world are the main source of international tension. ‘These forces are systemati- 
cally aggravating the situation in Southeast Asia and in the Near East; they are 
acting ın Europe, Latin America and Africa.? 


Nevertheless, Kosygin did not mention any growing tension between the 
two superpowers, and contented himself with accusing the United States of 
having done nothing in the last few years to improve the situation and stressing 
Soviet willingness to promote relations on a mutual basis. So far as China was 
concerned, Kosygin said that the Soviet Party and government “all these years” 
had aimed at “preventing a further aggravation of Sino-Soviet relations and 
achieving their normalization” at least between the two states as such, adding, 
however, that the Chinese attitude made all progress impossible for the time 
being. 

Brezhnev’s and Podgorny’s election speeches followed the same lines as 
Kosygin’s so far as foreign policy was concerned. The election campaign seemed, 
however, to be centered more upon domestic affairs—in particular, the economy. 
For months, the Western press has been reporting rumors about a secret struggle 
for power between Brezhnev and Kosygin, in which economic issues are supposed 
to play a central part. 

The problem faced by the Soviet economy consists in the following interrelated 
questions: (1) How is it possible to catch up with the United States as regards 
both quantity and quality of output by means of economic reform without 
giving rise to such tendencies toward ideological and political liberalization as 
those observable in Czechoslovakia in 1968? (2) Is it possible to modernise 
the Soviet economy—perhaps following the example of Eastern Germany 
(where progress is due to a combination of the tradition of Prussian work 
discipline and the use of computers)—without calling forth any ideologico- 
political liberalization but simply using material incentives as a driving force? 

A return to Stalinist methods of mass production planning with a strictly 
centralized planned economy is scarcely possible, since an extensive economy of 
this type functions only so long as there are sufficient labor reserves available. 
K. A. Novikov, chairman of the State Committee of the RSFSR on the Exploita- 
tion of Labor Reserves, maintains that in the RSFSR alone there is a shortage of 
one million workers.? A transition to intensive methods of economic management, 
i.e., to a policy of increasing labor productivity instead of increasing the number 


a Ibid. 
3 Népszabadsdg, Budapest, May 28, 1970. 
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of workers employed, is therefore inevitable. The introduction of such methods 
is, however, bound to encounter obstacles. After a fact-finding trip to the Soviet 
Union, one of the leading ideologists of the Hungarian Communist Party, János 
Nemes, reported that although an economic reform had been decided upon and 
started in 1965, “numerous factors—in the first place old habits and deeply 
ingrained obstructive practices—were, acting in the diametrically opposite 
direction, the result being an extensive spreading and only moderate realization 
of the reform.”4 In the same article, it is stated that in 1969 only 68 percent— 
instead of 80 percent, as called for by the plan—of the growth of Soviet industrial 
output was due to an increase in labor productivity. It is true that in 1969 the 
total amount of wages paid out increased by 7.4 percent, but this increase in 
purchasing power was not balanced by a corresponding increase in the output 
of consumer goods. The quantities of meat, fresh vegetables and fruit available 
on the retail market dropped by 4 percent, 2 percent and 5 percent respectively 
below the levels for the previous year. A decline in industrial production was 
also observable which will affect the population’s future supply with consumer 
goods. Production of turbines, generators, diesel trains, electric locomotives, 
combines, spare parts for agricultural machinery and bricks dropped by 4 percent, 
13 percent, 2 percent, 5 percent, 7 percent, nearly 1 percent and 0.7 percent 
respectively.® 

Despite the fact that a slight improvement in production figures has so far 
been observable this year (1970), there is no doubt that Party and government are 
still faced with the crucial problem of finding new ways of expanding the economy. 
The election campaign revealed no essential difference in Brezhnev’s andKosygin’s 
policies, showing, on the contrary, rather a tendency toward rapprochement: 
Brezhnev seemed to show greater understanding than before for the necessity 
of modernizing the Soviet economy and making more extensive use of material 
incentives, whereas Kosygin tried to appease the conservative Communists by 
promising a more centralized management. A clear policy on economic manage- 
ment cannot, however, be expected until the Twenty-Fourth Party Congress has 
taken place. One question of considerable interest is whether the Soviet leaders 
will be inclined to alleviate to any extent the tensions that are to be observed 
between social groups. According to a UN report, the average monthly salaries 
of employees (including managers, chief engineers, etc.) in the Soviet Union are 
89 percent higher than the average monthly pay of a worker, while the corres- 
ponding figure for Western Germany amounts to 76 percent.® Radical moderniza- 
tion of the Soviet economy calls at least for a certain limitation of the perquisites 
of the leading classes in favor of the workers. The Soviet election campaign, 
however, did not reveal whether any definite measures are in preparation: we 
have to wait for the Party Congress. 

W. F. 





4 Thid. 
5 Ibid. 
8 Vildggazdasdg, Budapest, July 7, 1970, Supplement, p. iii. 
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International Communism 


Moscow’s Embarrassment Over Alexander Dubček 


When, at a session held on June 25—26, 1970, the Central Committee of the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party: confirmed Alexander Dubéek’s expulsion from » 
the Party, and that he was to be relieved of his duties as member of parliament 
‚and Ambassador to Turkey, this was intended to put an end to the prolonged 
embarrassment to which Moscow had found itself exposed on his account. The 
essential elemient of this annoyance is Dubtek’s personal contribution to the 
fact that Moscow has never succeeded in disguising the military intervention of 
August 21, 1968, as “fraternal aid” to Czechoslovakia. The failure of attempts 
to disguise this action may also be attributed to the inconsistency of Soviet or 
Soviet-inspired statements. _ 


In the middle of July 1968, the Warsaw Ultimatum presented by the five 
countries which later intervened in Czechoslovakia still placed the blame for the 
developments in Czechoslovakia upon “American imperialism” and “the West 
_German federal republic.” But the occupation treaty of October 16, 1968, which 
was imposed by force and was supposed to justify the intervention, made no 
mention of American imperialism and maintained that the sole purpose of the 
“temporary” occupation was to “guarantee the security of the socialist common- 
wealth in view of the increasing revanchist aspirations of the West German 
military forces.”! The occupation treaty thus placed the blame not on the “West 
German federal republic” as such, but on the vaguely-termed “West German 
military forces.” 

The attitude of numerous West European Communist parties contributed in 
no small way to the fact that Moscow and its supporters were forced to abandon 
the myth that the Czechoslovak People’s Democracy had been endangered by 
the West and to acknowledge that the intervention was directed, for the most part 
or even solely, against forces inside Czechoslovakia which had been nurtured 
by the Czechoslovaks themselves, against the champions of a more humane 
brand of Communism such as are to be found in all Soviet-bloc countries. Léo 
Hamon, a member of the French National Assembly, wrote: 


The lesson was meant to be taken not only by Czechoslovakia but by all those 
liberal circles in Warsaw, Budapest or even Moscow who might have been tempted 
to indulge in the same activities as had been developed in Prague. It is a “no” to 
liberalism, to everything that could be called a humanization of Communism but 
is regarded by Moscow as constituting a threat to the very survival of Communism.? 


The only course left to Moscow was to find internal enemies of socialism and 
to libel the Prague Spring as a danger to the community, putting forward at the 





1 Neues Dentschland, East Berlin, October 19, 1968. 
2 Internationale Politik, Belgrade, November 5, 1968, p. 11. 
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same time the Brezhnev Doctrine on. the limited sovereignty of socialist states., . 


"A special role was to be played by the newly-appointed head of the Party, Gustav 


Husak. It can, however, scarcely ‘be doubted that Moscow had great eral 
in forcing him to be a party to this falsification of events, 

Husak’s first moye, inthe international atena; to provide some pianoa 
for the Soviet military intervention was made im June 1969 at the International 
Meeting of 71 Communist and Workers’ Parties, when he stated at a press con- 


_ „ference that “some fraternal parties at the international conference’ are drawing 
. too hästy.conchusions from the Czechoslovak problem, for their knowledge of 


our affairs and our development is very superficial.”? Husak declared -that, he 


` was still in favor of the political line of the Prague Spring, only noting that 


..the complicated- developments after January 1968 also called forth distinctly 
negative trends: right-opportunist and to some, extent also antisocial’ forces con- 
trolled most of the mass media. To-the question whether ‘we had énough forces 
of our own to protect’ the ‘achievements of soctälism, the First Secretary answered ' 
with a definite “‘yes.’’4 


This definite “yes,” coming, as it were, from Moscow means that the military 
intervention cannot be justified on 2 2... that there existed ; an “internal 


.enemy.” 


Husak, however, was forced to continue falsifying History. “Three months 
after the Moscow press conference, «he declared in a report before a plenary 
session of the Czechoslovak Communist Party Central Committee that Dubček 
and his supporters were responsible for failing to prevent a healthy development . 
from being misused for antisocial and anti-Party purposes, that they had neglected 
their duty to.protect thé country’s security and that they were therefore themselves 
responsible for what took place on August 21; 1968: Husak continued: 


The ‚reason for the entry of the allied troops was the defense of socialism in 
ee against right-wing antisocialist forces and counterrevolutionaries.5 


This speech was the first step on the road to a Party purge in Czechoslovakia. 


_ This purge is certainly a further success for the neo-Stalinists in their suppression 


of the Czechoslovak) people, but is also a moral defeat for Moscow which had 
received world-wide attention. 


On May 13, 1970, the Party ‘Secretary: of the Hodonin iaa Maoaad on 
Radio Prague that a number of Party. organizations in this region which were 
bastions of “right-wing “opportunism” .had been dissolved.’ On May 14, Radio 
Prague reported that in the Zumperk district “another forty” organizations had 
been deprived of their tight to form their own auditing commissions (whose, 
functions’ include that of checking and approving ‘the membership of Party 
members and the applications of candidates for admission). On May 6, 1970, 





3 Prager Volkszeitung, June 20, 1969. 
1 Ibid. , 
5 Népszabadsdg, Budapest, September 30, 1969. 
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it was announced that at the Skoda factory in Pilsen twenty-nine Party organiza- 
tions had also had this right withdrawn.® On May 16, 1970, it was reported that, 
according to Czech Premier Josef Kor&ak, “more than 12,700” deputies to 
“national committee” (i.e., organs of local goverument at the levels of region, 
district and commune) had been removed from their functions by April of this 
year.” According to another source, the corresponding figure for Slovakia was 
5,689.8 Seven judges of the Supreme Court were dismissed for holding “right- 
wing opportunist, antisocialist and anti-Soviet views,”® and twenty-seven 
members were removed from the Presidium of the Central Council of Czech 
Trade Unions, which had already been purged several times.!° 


A contributory factor in Moscow’s annoyance with Dubéek is the fact that 
he is not alone and that others have had to be expelled from the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party in order to bring the Party and people to heel. But the main 
reason for the personal animosity toward Dubéek is the fact that he omitted to 
make usé of the opportunity of fleeing from Turkey to the West, and so made 
Moscow’s allegations that he and his supporters were counterrevolutionaries 
appear ridiculous. 

ID 


4 
8 Rudé právo, Prague, May 6, 1970. 
7 ČTK, Prague, May 16, 1970. 
8 Pravda, Bratislava, April 11, 1970. 
9 ČTK, May 27, 1970. 
10 Radio Prague, May 21, 1970. 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the end of World War II is without doubt an 
important date and it is quite natural that it should be reflected in the press. In the 
Soviet press, however, the treatment of the occasion, not untypically, takes on 
hypertrophic proportions. Not merely one but several issues (those for April, 
May and June) of each journal have been devoted to the subject, each containing 
prose, poetry, memoirs and articles devoted to the subject like variations on a 
theme. 


It is, of course, the new features that call for comment. In some cases, sub- 
jects are mentioned which previously had been carefully ignored; in others, the 
evaluations are new or have been brought up to date. 


An example is the contribution “On the Road to Victory,” containing some 
of the memoirs of General S. Shtemenko and published in two issues of Znamya 
(1970, Nos. 5 and 6). The subject is a delicate one: the operations of the Soviet 
army during the fall of 1944 in Poland and Rumania—that is to say, in two of 
those countries which afterward entered the Soviet sphere of influence. 


A large part of these memoirs is devoted to events in Poland at the time of 
the uprising in Warsaw, when units of the Soviet army were near the Polish 
capital. Of course, much is omitted; nevertheless, the truth behind those tragic 
events to some extent becomes clear. On September 13, Stalin was given a 
report on the state of the First Belorussian Front, which was commanded by 
Rokossovsky: 


After our report, J. V. Stalin picked up the receiver and spoke to K. K. Rokos- 
sovsky. The commander of the [Warsaw] front reported that at that moment his 
forces were not in a position to liberate Warsaw. J. V. Stalin listened with under- 
standing and did not insist (Zaamya, 1970, No. 6, page 135). 


Although the author expresses himself with the utmost diplomacy, the 
decision of General Headquarters is clear—to refrain from making an attack. 


Two days later, Marshal Zhukov flew to the front with orders from Stalin to 
make an investigation on the spot and “take the necessary measures.” The 
commanders decided that units of the Polish army under Rokossovsky’s command 
should force a crossing of the Vistula near Warsaw. The crossing was made, but 
they failed to join up with the insurgents. Thus, the tragedy of the city’s position 
was heightened. 

True, Shtemenko mentions many circumstances which prevented the Soviet 
army from making a quick thrust into the insurgent city; but he also stresses 
that the uprising was organized by the exile Polish government in London and 
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` since its timing was premature it only-led to a great loss of life and the total 
destruction of the city. Then he draws the following conclusion: 


Thus the Warsaw Uprising came to an end. It covered the insurgent people 
with everlasting glory and forever disgraced those from the so-called Polish London 
“government,” with their claims to the role of leaders, who organized the rebellion. , 
The tragedy of Warsaw has become a terrible symbol of the bankruptcy of 
reactionary bourgeois politicians. At the same time, the barricades of Warsaw bore 
witness before the whole world that the Polish Worker’s Party and the progressive 
forces which it leads are ready to serve the people to the end (page 140). 


The other topic mentioned in this article concerns the events in Rumania 
which preceded the Warsaw Uprising. Especially emphasized is the claim that 
the Soviet High Command made every effort to avoid bloodshed in Rumania: 


Close cooperation with the working people of Rumania was of vital interest 
to us—only such cooperation.could lead to the victory of democratic principles i in 


that country (page 141). 


The author devotes a fair amount of detail to the events in Bucket 


On the night of August [21—]22, a conference took place ın the palace of King 
Michael of Rumania. It was called in secret without Ion Antonescu, the head of the 
fascist dictatorship and government. Present at the conference were the young king 
himself, especially trusted members of his entourage and representatives of the 
parties of the national-democratic bloc—the Communist, Social- Democratic, 
National Peasant and National Liberal Parties (page 147). 


Of course, stress is placed on the influence of the Communist representatives, 
which is represented as having predetermined the character of the new regime in 
. Rumania. The following detail is significant: 


Reporting on the military position to the high command, [Deputy Chief & 
the General Staff] A.I. Antonov and Iremarked on more than one occasion that 
the royal court would inevitably become a center of anti-Soviet elements in 
Rumania, and suggested that decisive measures should be taken....The Supreme 
Commander-ın-Chief, as was his custom, listened attentively to us, calmly puffing 
on his pipe and smoothing down his tobacco-stained moustache with the end of 
the mouth-piece. Then he made roughly the following remarks: A foreign king 
is no affair of ours. Patience toward ‚him will have a good effect on our relations 
with the alles. The Rumanian people for the time being puts its trust in the royal 
court as [a source of] opposition to the fascist dictatorship, and we must assume 
that it will discover the true nature of the monarchy for itself. There is every . 
reason to believe that the Rumanian Communists will not sit with folded arms 
either but will help their people to understand the situation (page 155). 


Furthermore, the king was presented by Stalin with an airplane, which was 
- known at the front as the “corn-cob.” 

Thus, this long article by one of the most prominent Soviet military leaders 
is an analysis not so much of military events as of the secret political motives 
which led to the establishment of the desired system in the satellites-to-be. 
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Marshal 'V-i. Chuikov; in his memoirs “The Last Di of the War,” a 
_ another aim in mind: he strives‘to extol the humane conduct of the Soviet army, 
and so devotes.greater attention to trivial incidents than to large-scale operations, 


The feat of Sergeant Nikolai Masalov is an example. Just before the decisive 
‚attack on the center of Berlin, the sergeant under a hurricane of fire rushes to 
save a child whose voice he has heard: 


Neither the bullets nor the shell splinters could prevent him from reaching the 
very walls of the Tiergarten. He advanced in the wake of the assault detachments, 
in some places crawling on all fours, in other places making a swift dash toward 
the center of Berlin. Suddenly, clearly hearing the sound of a crying child, Masalov 
stood up to his full height. . ’.Masalov jumped over the parapet of the canal.. 

A few minutes went by. Holding their breath, the guardsmen listened’ for the voice 

of the child, but it made no sound. They waited five, ten minutes. ,. Neither a cry 

nor a sound could be heard and it seemed that Masalov had risked his life in vain. 

Now they began to doubt whether the child was there under the bridge ‘and whether 

or not it wag only their imagination. A few of the guardsmen, without exchanging ' 

a word, had already prepared themselves for a dash under the € bridge ın order to 
"see ‚what was there when they heard a warning voice: , or 


“Look out!” 
It was the voice of Masalov (Neva, Leningtad, 1970, No. 5, pages 36-38). 


The incident as a whole is striking, but such a pathetic description occupying 
some thirty lines strongly suggests that the marshal’s efforts are not without an, 


arrière-pensée. 


In these anniversary materials, ‘there is a pronounced tendency to portray _ 
Stalin as the organizer of victory, the peerless helmsman of the huge and compli- 
cated war-machine. An obvious example ‘of this is the contributiom by Air Chief 
Marshal A. Y. Golovanov entitled “Long-Range Bombing...” These memoirs 
deal with ‘the creation of a special long-range bomber force, "and. a number of 
operations are described, but one is struck by the fact that considerable space is ' 
devoted to the work of General Headquarters and in-particular:to the work of 
Stalin himself. In the first incident, Stalin is depicted at’a highly tragic moment: 


One day in October, I was called to General Headquarters. There I found 
Stalin alone in his room. He was sitting in a chair, which was unusual for him, and 
‚ on the table was some untouched food that had gone cold. Stalin was silent. There 
was no doubt that he had seen and heard me enter the room, and I thought it tactless 
to remind him of my presence. The thought flashéd through my mind: something 
has happened, but what could it be? I had never seen Stalin like that. The silence was ' 
oppressive. ` 
“We are in great trouble, great misfortune,” I Beat the quiet but clear voice 
of Stalin say at last. “The Germans have broken. through the defenses at Vyazma : 
and sixteen of our divisions have been encircled.” Then after a little pause, whether 
i asking me or addressing himself, Stalin said in.the same quiet voice: 
“What are we going to do? What are we going to do?” (Oksyabr, 1970, No. 5, 
page 176). «`> ; 
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References to Stalin’s confusion during the first days of the war have often 
slipped into the press before, but usually it was added that after a week he became 
the firm and resolute commander-in-chief. The same obvious confusion is shown’ 
here, a few months after the beginning of the war, but now the figure of Stalin 
is humanized by a poignant concern for the country. 


The most unexpected touches, however, are still to come: 


If Stalin phoned personally he usually greeted you, asked how you were getting 
on and in case your presence was absolutely necessary he never said, “I need you, 
come over,” or anything like that. He always asked, “Can you come to see me?” 
and receiving a reply ın the affirmative he would say: “Please come over” (page 190). 


The author quotes a number of incidents to show that Stalin had an exceptional 
capacity for work and a phenomenal memory, never interrupted any speaker and 
as head of the government and Party sometimes modestly contented himself 
with third place when signing state documents. 


No less unexpected is the story of how the author received a letter from a 
pilot who had at one time served in his unit and was now imprisoned in a con- 
centration camp. The marshal went with this letter to Stalin and asked him to 
release the prisoner. Stalin is supposed to have reacted as follows: 


He went to the telephone and dialed a number. 


“Golovanov is with me. He is interceding for his former squadron commander. 
I think his request ought to be considered: a man doesn’t ask for nothing” (page 193). 


Among the stories about Stalin’s personal qualities is the following one: 
a certain flier came to Moscow to receive a decoration—the Star of a Hero of the 
Soviet Union. Afterwards, he got drunk. Returning to his hotel at night, the 
flier went to the defense of a girl who was being molested by an unknown 
citizen. The affair ended on a tragic note: the flier shot the unknown person dead. 


The matter was reported to Stalin, After examining all the details, Stalin asked 
what could be done for the flier within Soviet law. He was told that ıt was only 
possible to go bail for him until the trial. Stalin wrote to the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet requesting the release of the flier on bail until his trial. The request was 
granted and the prisoner released, and he was then told that Comrade Stalin had 
gone bail for him (page 195). 


Such is the picture of Stalin as he appears in the memoirs of Golovanov, 
a man who was intimately acquainted with the dictator and whose information 
can scarcely be doubted (in several cases, he cites official documents). But then 
the question arises: how can one reconcile such a portrait with the most dreadful 
violations of legality which took place under Stalin’s leadership, with a reign of 
terror which was repeated even after the war was over? After all, even in the 
portrayal by his own daughter Svetlana Stalin appears as a ruthless man incapable 
of such displays of kindness and cordiality as the author of these memoirs de- 
scribes. One may add that under Khrushchev it was impossible for such publi- 
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cations to appear: even if there was at that time an order to keep silent about 
- Stalin, this is still no justification for giving such a picture of a man whose 
crimes are known to one and all. 


Itis worth noting the statement about Stalin made by Mikhail Sholokhov in 
‘the middle of'June of this year. The Nobel Prizewinner declared: 


One must not ridicule or belittle the work of Stalin during that period. In the, 
first place ıt is dishonest, and in the second place it ıs harmful for the country and 
for. the Soviet people. —Not because one does not judge victors, but above: all 
because the ‘“‘dethronement” does not correspond to the truth (Komsomolskaya 

- pravda, June 24, 1970). 


Thus Sholokhov has betrayed Khrushchev too, whose views he shared and 
-enthusiastically acclaimed not so very long ago. 


Of the works of fiction on the subject of the war which were published i in the ` 
anniversary issues of the periodicals, the new novel by. Konstantin Simonov, 
“ “The Last Summer,” is worth mentioning. This novel concludes the epopee 
begun by the novels “The Living and the Dead” and “Soldiers are not Born.” 
So far only the first part, which portrays the events of the year nineteen forty- 
four, has appeared in print. Here it is possible to trace a very detailed picture of 
Stalin’s fayorite Lev Mekhlis, who appears under the name of Lvov. The author 
even attempts to represent this figure as a fanatical but subordinate double of the 
dictator himself. 


Of all the periodicals to appear in June of this year, only Novy mir was an 
exception: the anriiversary issue of this journal has still to appear, for the fourth 
issue—that is to say, the April number—-was not sent to press until some ten days 
after er Day—on May 19. 

A. Gayev 
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Bela Kun and the Hungarian Soviet Republic: 
The Origins and Role ofthe Communist Party of Hungary 
in the Revolutions of 1918-1919 — 
By Ruvorr L, ToxÉs 


Published for the Hoover Institution on War, Revolution and Peace, Stanford University, Stanford, 
California, by Frederick A. Praeger, New York, and Pall Mall Press, London, 1967, 292 pp. 


The Hungarian Soviet Republic, 1919: 
An Evaluation and a Bibliography 
By Ivan Voces 


Published by the Hoover Institution Press, Stanford University, Stanford, California, 1970, 90 pp. 


Although the Hungarian Soviet Republic set up in 1919 under Béla Kun 
existed for only 133 days, its historical significance is not to be underestimated. 
Tökes, for example, observes: 


Hungary, like Russian-occupied Poland and Rumania before the land reform of 
1917, had been a political and economic anachronism ın Eastern Europe. The 
country was ruled by a small political establishment whose philosophy, methods, and 
ruling style had been backward and conservative for the preceding two centuries 


(page 207). 
And: 

The establishment of the short-lived Hungarian Soviet Republic had represented 
the first result of efforts by Bolsheviks and renegade socialists to spread the world 


revolution by exporting the successful Russian revolutionary pattern adapted to the 
conditions of another country (pages 218-19). 


Indeed, the republic set up by Béla Kun and his comrades was the result not 
only of the chaos following a lost war and the strivings of national minorities for 
independence but of the fact that Hungary was a “political and economic ana- 
chronism.” The conservative regime in Hungary, a country within the Austro- 
Hungarian’ Empire, was no more toppled by the Hungarian Communists than 
was the Tsarist regime by the Bolsheviks. Both were swept away not by revolut- 
ions engineered by a particular political party or parties but by spontaneous 
popular uprisings which erupted, in February 1917 in Russia and in October 1918 
in Hungary, when poverty and chronic social ills had been exacerbated by the 
war to the point of intolerability. Although both uprisings initially showed a 
tendency to move in the direction of parliamentary democracy, they were severely 
handicapped by the lack of competent political leadership and of help and under- 
standing on the part of the Western democracies. It was only later, on March 21, 
1919, in Hungary and November 7, 1917, in Russia, that the Communists took 
over the reins. 
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While the soviet republic in Russia succeeded in consolidating itself, that in 
Hungary, weakened by internal sttife and schism, collapsed under the blows of 
a Rumanian army of intervention supported by the entente powers. This had 
numerous consequences for developments both inside and outside Hungary. On 
one of them, Tökés has the following to say: 


The fall of the Hungarian Soviet Republic was a major setback not only for the 
vanquished Communists, but for the forces of progress and democracy as well. 
The real tragedy was that the defeated Kun regime had been established on the 
ruins of the democratic revolution of 1918 as if it were a natural consequence. The 
ambiguity of this situation provided the authoritarian “pre-Fascist” Horthy regime 
carte blanche to equate democracy and liberalism with Bolshevism and terror and 
dissent with treason. The swing of the pendulum also reinforced some of the worst 
latent political and ideological traits of the Hungarian Christian middle class, 
reptesenting the main social prop of the regime—anti-liberalism, anti-Semitism, and 
unbridled irredentism and chauvinism (page 214). 


Tokés begins his book with a survey of the beginnings of the leftist movement 
in Hungary, and proceeds, first, to the foundation of the Hungarian Communist 
Party in 1918 and the early difficulties it had to cope with, then to the 133 days 
of the Hungarian Soviet Republic. Finally, he examines the lessons to be drawn 
from this republic by the Communist parties of Hungary and the USSR. The 
passage just quoted comes from the beginning of a chapter entitled “The Lessons 
of 1919 for the Communist Party of Hungary.” In fact, however, the quotation 
may be said properly to belong not here but in a chapter unfortunately missing from 
Tokés’ otherwise excellent book—namely, one on the lessons to be drawn by the 
supporters of a pluralistic democracy. Tokés might, for example, have drawn 
interesting and useful comparisons between the policies of the Western democra- 
cies toward Hungary in 1918—19 and Spain from 1936 to 1939..In both cases, 
a pluralistic democracy engaged in a battle on two fronts against right-wing and 
left-wing totalitarianism was left in the lurch by a Western world having little 
understanding for the internal tensions existing within a socially backward 
country. It is not too much to say that the events in Hungary in 1918-19 and 
those in Spain from 1936 to 1939 helped pave the way for Adolf Hitler. The 
downfall of the forces of pluralistic democracy in Hungary and the establishment 
of a totalitarian regime under Admiral Horthy whose existence was “justified” 
by the totalitarianism of Béla Kun proved a serious barrier to reconciliation and 
cooperation among peoples which became helpless victims of the Ribbentrop— 
Molotov Pact of 1939 and of all subsequent developments. Today, too, there 
exist countries whose social backwardness not only bears the seeds of civil war 
but constitutes a danger to peace beyond their borders. 


Nevertheless, those parts of Tök&s’ book which deal with the lessons that the 
Hungarian and Soviet Communists drew or else “forgot” to draw (needless to 
say, the Hungarian Communist Party to this day disclaims any responsibility for 
the coming to power of Admiral Horthy) constitute a valuable contribution toward 
a better understanding of the development of the world Communist movement. 

x 
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The lessons drawn by the Soviets were in a large measure responsible for 
the fact that Soviet Communism developed toward centralism, the personality 
cult, the liquidation of “democracy within the Party” and Soviet hegemony 
within the world Communist movement. Writes Tokés: 


In his definitive treatise on Marxist strategy and tactics, in addition to sum- 
marizing the most important lessons of Bolshevik history, Lenin implied a great 
deal about the mistakes of the Hungarian party in 1919. If he had harbored any 
doubts concerning the need for “absolute centralization and the strictest discipline 
of the proletariat” in the struggle against the bourgeoisie, the record of Béla Kun’s 
party provided him with more than sufficient proof of the applicability of this 
formula outside Russia as well. When he argued in connection with the Bolsheviks’ 
performance ın 1905 that “defeated armies learn their lesson well,” he undoubtedly 
also had the Hungarian Communists in mind. The Hungarians, while correctly 
attempting to utilize the “fundamental principles of Communism,” had failed 
dismally in “modifying these principles in particulars” to suit Hungary’s specific 
political conditions (page 220). 


Glorification of the Soviet centralist model led within the world Communist 
movement to ideological sterility; Party discipline and loyalty to the leadership 
of the Soviet Communist Party assumed greater importance than Marxism itself. 
A corollary “lesson” drawn by the Soviets concerns the social democrats, with 
whom the Communists formed a hasty coalition to set up the Hungarian Soviet 
Republic. In this connection, Töke&s quotes from Zinovev: 


We must understand that the old official social democracy 1s our mortal foc. 
This is the lesson to be derived from the Hungarian events (page 219).1 


And from the preamble to “The Twenty-One Conditions of Admission into 
the Communist International’’: 


No Communist should forget the lessons of the Hungarian Soviet Republic. 
The alliance between the Hungarian Communists and the so-called “Left” social 
democrats cost the Hungarian proletariat dearly (page 221).® 


That Hungarian and Social democrat émigrés blamed each other for the fall 
~ of the Béla Kun régime from the very beginning is demonstrated by Ivan Völgyes 
in a historiography of the republic (a “capsule history” is also given) preceding 
his extremely workmanlike bibliography. Their quarrel helped to escalate a 
development which resulted in Communists’ calling their rivals “Social Fascists.” 
In Germany, the bitter feud between the two sides was an important precondition 
for the coming to power of Hitler. Of particular value in Volgyes’ historiography 
is the way in which it illustrates the changing official Communist evaluation of 
Béla Kun and his comrades (after the collapse of the Hungarian Soviet Republic, 





1 Grigory Zinovev, “Two Dates,” The Communist International, Vol. I, No. 5, August 1919, p. 13. 


2 “The Twenty-One Conditions of Admission into the Communist International,” Robert A. 
i Goldwin er al. (eds.), Readings in Russian Foreign Policy, New York, 1959, pp. 350 ef seq. 
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Kun played a leading role in the Comintern, was executed by a firing squad 
during the great Stalin purges, and was rehabilitated in 1956). In 1949, for example, 
the Hungarian Communist Party, then led by Mátyás Rákosi, known as-“Stalin’s 
best pupil in Hungary,” succeeded in holding a large exhibition in honor of the 
Hungarian Soviet, Republic’s thirtieth anniversary, at which Béla Kun was not 


even mentioned. 


At the present time, when aa developments in the Soviet 
bloc have become particularly difficult to fathom—one only has to think of the 
Brezhnev doctrine—the appearance of such books as those by Tokés and Volgyes 
is particularly welcome in that they can be of help to both “bourgeois” thinkers 
and social democrats-as well as to Soviet Communists and their “revisionists” in 


digesting their past. 


Publications of the Institute 
for the Study of the USSR: 


ARABIC REVIEW, No. 22, 1969, 64 pp 
(In Arabic.) 


This issue contains the following (with original 
titles and indications of source) “Collectivization 


‘New and Old Myths,” by Roy D, Laird (Studses ` 


on ihe Sovet Unton, New Series, Vol. VL No. 4, 
1967); “Soviet Turkestan and its Relations with 
the Mosiem East,” by S. Tekiner; “The Nation- 
alities Problem in the Soviet Union,” by S Te- 
kiner; “Intellectual Opposition to the Party 
Leadership,” by S., S. Voronitsyn (Bulletin 1968, 
No. 12); “The Soviet Woman of Today and 
Tomorrow,”, by A. Glassl (zid, 1969, No. 9); 
and an “Analysis ‘of Important Developments in 
the Soviet Union.” F 


* 


ARABIC’ REVIEW, No. 23, 1969, 64 pp. 
(In Arabic.) 


This issue contains the following (with original 
titles and indications of source): “From the 
Promise of Land and Bread to the Reality of the 
State Farm,” by: Carl R. Zoerb (Studies on rhe 
Soviet Union, New Series, Vol. VI, No. 4, 1967); 
“The World Economy, in 1968: Communist 
Propaganda and Communist Empiricism,” by 
Stefan C. Stolte (Bulistin, 1969, No. 11), “The 
Present Position of Moscow and Peking in the 
Communist Bloc and in the Far East,” by Etsuo 


$. C. S. 


Kohtani (sbrd.); a review by P. Fedenko of Milovan . 
Dylas®’ The Unperfect Society: Beyond the New 
Class (sbid., 1970, No. 1); “The Psychology of 
Religion: The Present Soviet Stand,” by A. Glassl 
(:bid.); and an “Analysis of Important Develop- 
ments in the Soviet Union.” 


x 


PROBLEMES SOVIETIQUES, No. 18, 
1969, 80 pp. (In French.) 


This issue contains the following articles (with 
original titles and sources): “Reminiscences of the 
Third International,” by Marcel Body (Studies 
on the Soviet Union, New Series, Vol. IX, No. 1,. 
1969); “Public Opinion in the USSR and the 
Events in Czechoslovakia,” by Boris Litvinov; 
“Labor Protection in the Soviet Union,” by Fedor 
Hayenko (Studies on the Soviet Union, New Series, 
Vol. VID, No. 4, 1969); and “Sexual Problems 
in the USSR,” by. Ervin Gyorgy (Sonyststudten, 


. No! 27, 1969). 


The’ contribution by Boris Litvinov, based“ 
largely on documents smuggled out from the 


* USSR, shows the Soviet military. intervention 


in Czechoslovakia to have had an extremely 
negative effect on the Soviet intelligentsia. 


* 


STUDIES ON THE SOVIET UNION, 
New Series, Vol. VII, No 4, 1969, vi + 102 pp. 
(In English.) 


The issue opens with an article by Ronald. 
J. Stupak and Donald Booher, entitled “Guerrilla 
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Warfare: A Strategic Analysis in the Superpower 
Context,” in which the authors discuss this form 
of warfare as a tactical and strategic weapon and 
an instrument of protracted conflict. 

Fedir Hajenko then gives a brief outline of 
Soviet industrial legislation in “Labour Protection 
in the Soviet Union.” 

In “Party Attitudes Toward Composers,” 
Bayram Riza points out that Soviet composers 
have only limited freedom of expression and that 
even such world-famous figures as Khachaturyan 
have to toe the Party line. 

“Oblast and Krai First Secretaries,” by Sergei 
Voronitsyn, details the social and educational 
background of these important Party functionanes 
and the degree of influence they wield in the 
Communist system. 

Suleyman Tekiner, in “Soviet-Iranian Relations 
over the Last Half-Century,” points out that the 
USSR, prompted by growing awareness of Iran’s 
strategic importance, has made political overtures 
to this country in the hope of gaining its allegiance, 
but notes that Iran has remained a member of 
CENTO and that the bilateral agreement of 1959 
between Iran and the United States is still in force. 

In “Soviet Writers in the Struggle for Intel- 
lectual Freedom,” Yury Marin suggests that the 
contemporary literary scene in the USSR is 
characterized by an intense struggle for creative 
freedom in the face of an all-embracing cen- 
sorship, 

In “Heroes of Soviet Atheism,” Dimitri Kon- 
stantinov reveals the methods used by the Soviet 
authorities in their attempts to wipe out religious 
belief in the USSR. 

“The Current Soviet Ideological Scene,” by 
Yury Vasilev, asserts that the invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia in August 1968 has presented Kremlin 
ideologists with almost insuperable problems and 
has forced them to redefine and in part refute 
orthodox tenets ın force for fifty years. 

The last article is “The Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union: The Problem of Explaining Role 
Changes ın a Solidarity Party System,” by David 
F. Roth. This examines the evolution of the Soviet 
Communist Party in terms of role and behavior. 

The issue concludes with a review by P. V. 
Fedenko of A. F. Kerensky’s book Russia and 
History s Turning Post. 


* 
DERGI, No. 59, 1970, 80 pp. (In Turkish.) 


This issue contains: “The Crimean Turks,” by 
Dr. Edige Kırımal; “Soviet Outrages Against the 
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Crimean Turks and Their National Culture,” by 
Michael Goldstein; “Music, the Theater and 
Architecture in Turkestan,” by Bayram Riza; 
“The ‘Character of Social Forces’ in the Afro- 
Asian Countries,” by S. Tekiner; “The Question 
of the Responsibility for World War IL,” by Panas 
Fedenko; “Censorship in the Soviet Union,” by 
Herman Akhminov; “Kara Karayev’s ‘Third 
Symphony,’ ” by B. Azer; and the usual survey 
of current events. 


* 


RELIGIYA I ATEIZM V SSSR: YEZHE- 
MESYACHNY OBZOR (in Russian) and 
RELIGION UND ATHEISMUS IN DER 
UdSSR: Em monatlicher Überblick (in German), 
Nos. 29 and 30—31 (March—May 1970). Contents. 


No. 29 (Russian 17 pp., German 21 pp.): A 
letter from A. Levitin-Krasnov in Moscow, since 
September 12 of last year in a Soviet prison, 
to Pope Paul VI on the situation of the Russian 
Orthodox -Church. 


No. 30—31 (Russian 24 pp., German 22 pp): 
An article by A. K. Bilinsky on the legal position 
of religious denominations in the USSR; and 
information on the fate of religiously active 
persons in the USSR during the period 1956—69. 


* 


REVIEW OF SOVIET MEDICAL 
SCIENCES, Vol. VII, No. 1, 1970, 76 pp. 
(In English.) 


This issue opens with “The Imperial Russian 
and Soviet Naval Medical Corps,” by Barry M. 
Straube, who, after surveying the general situation 
of medical services under naval conditions, points 
out in particular that the early naval physicians 
were faced with almost complete apathy on the 
part of the authorities, and that orly in compara- 
tively recent times caval medicine has been given 
the attention it deserves. 


In “Interruption of Pregnancy as a Medical and 
Socio-Economic Problem in Czechosicvakia,” 
Jan Jarolimek describes the demographic changes 
which have taken placesinceabortion was legalized, 
Up to the end of 1957, interruption of pregnancy 
was a punishable offense; but a law passed on 
December 19, 1957, permitted the artificial termi- 
nation of pregnancy in certain circumstances, and 
since then the number of abortions has quadrupled, 
An interesting potrt brought out by the article is 


that the overwhelming majority of women who 
have had an abortion during the last ten years are 
married, making up over 80 percent of the total. 


Heinrich Schulz then traces the “Development 
of Social Hygiene in the USSR.” The man respon- 
sible for the introduction of this important branch 
of medical science ın the Soviet Union was the 
first People’s Commissar of Health of the RSFSR, 
N. A. Semashko, who founded the Institute of 
Social Hygiene in 1925. During the Stalin era, 
hygiene as an independent discipline ceased to 
exist, and it was not until the mid-sixties that it 
regained its former status. Now, however, 
intensive research is being carried out on the 
socio-hygienic aspects of cardio-vascular diseases, 
malignant neoplasms, nervous and psychic 
discorders, alcoholism, longevity and the living 
conditions of the population. 


The same sphere of medicine is then discussed 
by Eva Maria Kraus and Rudolf Dzialdov in 
“Status and Functions of Social Hygiene ın the 
USSR.” The authors note that a particularly 
burdensome problem for social hygienists is 
widespread alcoholism, which is responsible for 
50 percent of all accidents and 40 percent of 
divorces in the Soviet Union. This social evil 1s 
made more difficult to combat because many Party 
members and people in leading positions are 
habitual drinkers. It is also pointed out that 
although prophylactic medicine and after-care 


are fairly well organized, many aspects of social 
hygiene are neglected owing to the overlapping 
of spheres of competence or simply to bureaucratic 
lethargy. 

Yur: Mironenko then examines “Population 
Trends in the Soviet Union” ın respect of regions 
and social groups. He notes that the rural popula- 
tion represents the most important social group 
from the point of view of natural increase, while 
in the industrial areas there has been a sharp 
decline ın the birth rate. Taking into account the 
present demographic pattern, the author estimates 
that by 1977 the total population of the Soviet 
Union will be 263 mullion. 


The main section of the issue ends with “Struc- 
tural Analysis of the Latest Population Trends in 
East Germany,” by Barbara Pfeil, an article based 
on a report read to the Sankelmark (Holstein) 
Study Group Conference in May 1969. It is shown 
that the East German population contains an 
extremely high percentage of old people, which 
has had an adverse effect on the country’s economy. 

There follows a report on the T'wenty-Eıghth 
Session of the General Assembly of the Academy 
of Medical Sciences of the USSR and a Chronicle 
of Events for the period October, 1969—March, 
1970. 

The ıssue closes wıth an obituary of Eva Marıa 
Kraus, who was a frequent contributor to the 
journal. 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 
May 1970 


On the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the end of World War II, the 
Party’s theoretical journal Kommunist published in its seventh issue for this year an 
interesting article by Soviet historian Y. Boltin on Soviet foreign policy immediately 
prior to, during and after the war. 

The significant point about this article is that Stalin’s foreign policy during the 
period in question is presented as the genuinely Leninist foreign policy of the Soviet 
state. For the first time, a Soviet historian invokes Lenin in order to justify such moves 
of Stalin as the breaking off of talks with the British and French and the conclusion of 
the non-aggression pact with Nazi Germany. Quoting Lenin as well as Stalin’s statement 
on the need to “be careful and not allow our country to be drawn into conflicts by 
provocators of war used to having other people bank up the fire on their behalf,” 
Boltin argues that any deal made by the USSR was justified if 1t helped to bring victory 
ot was otherwise advantageous for Soviet foreign policy. In the author’s view, peaceful 
‘coexistence and cooperation with capitalist and imperialist countries are merely tempo- 
rary compromises, since a final showdown between the two world systems is inevitable. 

PU. 


* - 


At its Twenty-Fourth Session held in Warsaw May 12-14, Comecon set up its 
second bank, namely the International Investment Bank. 


The International Bank for Economic Cooperation, founded at the end’ of 1963 for 
the purpose of boosting trade within the economic community, has so far failed to 
justify the hopes placed in it, for trade between members of Comecon has been hindered 

‘by the lack of a unified price system and other accounting difficulties and by the fact 
that member countries all need to import much the same kind of goods. 

The function of the new bank is to finance investment by means of credits aa 
thereby counteract the chronic lack of capital in Comecon. It is not clear, however, 
who is to provide the capital, since this 1s lacking m all member countries. The bank 
will doubtless prove most effective in cases where there is a desire to develop the 
exploitation of sources of power and raw materials. Significantly, Rumania declined 
to participate in the bank. 

Finally, it was decided at the same session to found an Institute for Economic 
"Problems of the World Socialist System, whose function is to promote cooperation 
within Comecon, which so far has been lagging far behind the EEC (Ekonomicheskaya 
gazeta, 1970, No. 21, p. 20). R.Z.. 

x 


The May 20 issue of Literaturnaya gazeta contains an editorial entitled “The Leninist 
Course,” which sets forth the main tasks of Soviet culture, in-partıcular literature, 
“at the present stage.” This is virtually a recapitulation of the Party Central Committee’s 
address to the Soviet population in connection with the elections to the Supreme Soviet 
scheduled for June 14. In the sectton concerning the intelligentsia, we read: 
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The great Lenin taught that, in order to build a Communist society, all science, technology, 
knowledge and art must be placed at the service of the people. 


In respect of literature and art: 


It is the particular concern of literature and art workers to produce works devoted to the 
working class—the vanguard revolutionary and creative force in the building of Communism. 
Recently, a meeting took place in the Hall of Columms of Trade Union House between Moscow 
workers and writers who had won prizes in the All-Union Competition for the Best Work on the 
Soviet Working Class; a competition arranged in honor of the centenaty of the birth of V. I. Lenin 
by the presidium of the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions and the board secretariat of 
the Union of Writers of the USSR. It is significant that among the winners of the competition... was 
the worker Sergei Antonov, a mechanic at the Vladimir Ilich Plant, who wrote a stirring. .. book 
called The Takeover of the Generations, 


This renewed emphasis on the class theme is only one of the symptoms of the 
return to “classical Leninism” in the Soviet Union. G. P. 


* 


This Aprıl’s issue of the journal Voprosy ie which is dedicated to the centenary 
of Lenin’s birth, contains an article by A. F. Okulov entitled “Lenin and Atheism.” 
Here, Lenin is depicted as a humanist who regarded as impermissible any attempt to 
suppress freedom of conscience. He is quoted as saying: 

Social Democracy is fighting for complete freedom of conscience, and fully respects any sincere 

conviction in matters of faith, provided such a conviction 1s not the result of force or deceit (V. I. 

Lenin, Polnoys sobrantye sochinens: [Complete Works], 5th ed., Vol. XV, Moscow, 1961, p. 157) 


This side of Lenin’s character has been brought out particularly during the last few 
years ın connection with the building up of a “Lenin cult.” How far it reflects reality 
may be seen from the antireligious publications which appeared in his lifetime. In the 
journal Revolyutsiya i tserkov, for example, published during the years 1919—23, we read 
of the “abolition” of relics; the expulsion of monks and nuns from their monasteries; 
Lenin’s complete disregard of the numerous petitions sent to him personally requesting 
permission for (for example) the continued religious education of children, the ringing 
of church bells or the holding of traditional religious processions; trials of priests and 
active members of the laity aimed at discrediting them in the eyes of the rest of the 
population; and Lenin’s instructions to his trusted assistant Krasnikov to act decisively, 
“without stopping at half-measures,” in combatting manifestations of religious belief 
(Bevolyutsiya i tserkov, Moscow, Nos. 6—8, 1919, Nos. 9—12, 1920, etc.). 


Okulov shows Lenin as having inspired aggressive atheism as an indispensable 
element of militant materialism, in which connection he quotes from Lenin’s instructions 
regarding the tasks of the journal Pod znamenem marksızma (Under the Banner of 
Marxism) (see Lenin, op. cit., Vol. XLV, 1964, p. 26). At the same time, the author 
points out, Lenin realized that his absolutely negative attitude toward religion and all 
attempts to combine it with the principles of socialism (Lenin, op. cit., Vol. XVII, 
p. 365) had to be disguised for tactical reasons. Okulov quotes Lenin’s exhortation to 


...bear in mind the experience of ou: European comrades, who consider it their duty to take a 
cautious, comradely approach even to workers who are members of Catholic unions, to avoid 
repelling them bý taking a contemptuous attitude toward their religious and political prejudices, 
and to show determination, tact and patience in employing every act of political and economic 
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“ 


struggle ın order to enlighten them and bring therh deters to the conscious is proletariat on the basis 
of combined struggle (Lenin, op: cit., Vol. X, 1960, p. er 


These tactics were continued by Lenin’s successors both in the USSR and, ice 
. World War I, in ‘the satellite’ countries, They are also valued highly by the Party 
leaders’as an instrument of Communist.policy in the free world, Okulov quotes from ` 
the proceedings. of the International Meeting of REN and Workers’ Parties of. . 
„June 1969: . ee : 


' in many capitalist counties, ‘an, opportunity kasatian for an alliance between e evolutionary 
‘workers’ movement and the broad mass of believers on an anti-monopolistic and änti-imperialistic 
-basis. The Catholic Church’ and certain other religions are experiencing an ideological crisis which 

` is shaking their centuries-old ideas and established structures. In some countries, cooperation and 

combined action between Communists and the broad democratic masses of Catholics and adherents 
of other religions is developing; it 13 high time for a dialogue between them on such problems as 
war arid peace, capitalism and socialism, and neocolonialism and the developing countries; in parti- 
` cular, the timè is tipe for combined actions against imperialism for democracy and socialism, Com- 

* munists are convinced that it is in this way—through broad contacts and joint actions—that the 
devout masses will become : an active force for antt-imperialist struggle and profound social trans- 

formations. ' 


t Be 


For the true Ciasta, however, who believes the Gospel to be the force which ` 
- brings universal happiness, the thought ‘of such an unholy alliance is ‘disturbing. (OE 
interest ın this connection 1s a book by a Dutch priest, Father Werenfried van Straaten, ' 
entitled Wo-Gozt weint [Georg Bitter Verlag, Recklinghausen, 1967, 207 pp.], which’ 
contains examples of capitulation by Christians before an atheistic dictatorship.) 


At the end of his article, however, Okulov,.after praising Lenin for having developed | 
“scientific” atheism and freed the Soviet péople from religious obscurantism, admits to 
a number of grave shortcomings in Soviet antireligious work. The final pages of the 
article are given over to recommendations on- such questions as how to improve the 
. study of religious phenomena, in particular the reasons for its “reproduction,”-how to “ 
train researchers in this field, and how to catry out-antireligious propaganda, ' 


If such problems have not’been solved after a half a ii of Bolshevik rule, it 
is doubtfal whether PF ever will be. `> l -O N. T. 


+ 


` 


* 


From May 12 to 14, the Twelfth Congress ee he All- Russian Theatrical Society 
2 took place. The resolution which it adopted may, be.summarized as follows. . 


‚ First of all, complete approval was expressed < of the Party’s policy of strengthening 
"the socialist camp. After this, art was declared.to be “becoming a more and more 
" effective weapon in the arena of sharp political-clashes between the new world and the . 
old.” The role of the theater-in the ideological struggle was particularly emphasized, 
, “Every Soviet theatrical worker,” ıt was said, “must be an active fighter for the ideals 
of Communism and by his entire work uncompromisingly $tand up for the. Leninist 
principle that the art of socialist realism must be close to.the Party and the people.” 
"Public opinion, said the resolution, must be mobilized against any compromise in the 
matter of repertoires. The Society’s major task was defined as strengthening the ideo- 
logical education of theater workers—especially the younger ones—, who were called 
. upon to attack bourgeois aesthetics and art, unmask the bourgeois way of life, and 
adopt the class appeoa to art. 


Pi 
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All in all, the resolution indicates that the Soviet ers all other fields 
Soviet’ art—will be subjected to intensified ideological pressure, and may thus be 
expected to become even more colorless than ıt is at present (Sovetskaya kultura, May 16, 
1970). - B. R.’ 


* 


As. before, Soviet economic progress is being hampered by a failure to bring 
production capacities into operation on time. Last year, for example, only 350 out of a 
planned 800 projects were brought into operation (optimistically, the same number, 
namely 800, is planned for this year.) Delays at cement plants at Alekseyevsky, Ust- 
Kamenogorsk and Staty Oskol resulted in a shortfall of some quarter-of-a-million tons 
of cement. The Georgian Ministry of Construction has been holding back work at the 
“Tsentrolit” plant at Rustavi and a silk combine at Kutaisi. The bringing into operation 
of two converters and a coking battery at the Karaganda Metallurgital Plant and a 
coking battery in Novo-Lipetsk are behind schedule, as is work at the Krasnoyarsk and ` 
Saratov hydroelectric power stations, and at oil refineries at Kherson, Perm, Novaya 
Ufa and Polotsk. Also behind schedule are the laying of the second stage of the Central 
Asia—Center gas pipeline and a second gas pipeline between Ukhta and Torzhok, the 
construction of large blast furnaces at the West Siberian Metallurgical Plant at Novo- 
kuznetsk and the Karaganda Metallurgical Plant, and the bringing into operation of 
the first stage of the huge passenger automobile plant at Tolyattı, which is being built 
with Italian assistance. Similar instances exist ın the cellulose, paper,-wood-processing, 
food and dairy industries. On the positive side, capacities at the second potassium 

_ fertilizer combine at Berezniki (two million tons per year), and at a dressing plant and 
a mine at the “Apatitstroi” trust came into operation ahead, of schedule. Further, ın 
the first quarter of this year, a small number of power generating units, coal-dressing 
plants and’ capacities for the production of iron ore, cast iron, rolled metal, cement, 
paper and yarn became operative. Considerable help here was rendered by hundreds 
of thousands of Komsomol members (Pravda, May 29, 1970, p. 1). G. V. 


* 


On May 30, in us column “Behind the Scenes,” Izvestia published an article entitled 
“The Novices of ‘Saint Antony, >» by V. Lyadov and L. Sidorov, which at first glance 
appears to be devoted to the ’s symposium on “Soviet Censorship: Creativity and 
Control”, held by the Institute for the Study of the USSR in London January 3-5, 
inasmuch as the title seems to refer to the fact that Max Hayward, one of the chairmen 

‘of the symposium, ıs from St. Antony’s College, Oxford, and the symposium is men-, 
` tioned both at the beginning and the end of the article. Closer examination, however, 
shows that the article is not so much on what went on at the symposium as what did 
not go on at It, 


First of all, the article maintains that the conference was a general gathering of 
émigré writers, whereas it was actually a specialized discussion on a particular aspect 
of Soviet literary activity, the censorship. Secondly, the symposium is presented as 
having been held in complete secrecy behind closed doors. In fact, there was nothing 
secret about the symposium (a detailed nine-page report on it can be found in this 
February’s issue of the Bulletin, and work 1s in progress on the preparation for publi- 
cation of the entire proceedings), and the doors remained open the whole time, although 
the hall was not always big enough to accommodate all those wishing to attend, Thirdly, 
only three of the eight former Soviet writers participating in the symposium were 
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mentioned, such recent defectors as Professor Arkady Belinkov, his wıfe Natasha, and 
Anatoly Kuznetsov figuring under “and Co.” 


On the other hand, nearly two of the five columns of the article are devoted to the 
activities of the Central Asian Research Center in London, representatives of which 
were described as having been among the “guests of honor” at the symposium. After 
this an unidentified “document” was quoted as saying that the Center is engaged in 
studying Soviet Central Asia and adjacent countries. This is quite true, of course, but 
again is no secret and has nothing to do with the Institute symposium, quite apart from 
the fact that there were neither representatives of the Center nor “guests of honor” 
present. 


Significantly, there is no mention in the /zvestia report of the participation of 
members of the Institute staff who fled from the USSR. In general, the Soviet regime is 
understandably reluctant to mention even the very presence of former Soviet citizens 
in the free world, let alone the recurring instances of defection. The question remains: 
Why give any information on the symposium at all? After all, people in the West have 
access to a wide variety of sources of information, and can make comparisons. It 
seems that the old Soviet aphorism “In Pravda (T: ruth) there’s no Jzvestia (News) and 
in Izvestia there’s no Pravda” still holds good. H. A. 


* 


From May 26 to 30, the Sixteenth Congress of the Komsomol, presently embracing 
over 27,000,000 young Soviet men and women, took place in Moscow. 


Unlike the two previous Congresses in 1962 and 1966, which followed Party 
Congresses and were thus largely given over to discussing the resolutions these had 
passed, the Sixteenth Congress precedes the coming Twenty-Fourth Party Congress, 
and was focused ptimartly on national economic problems. The proceednigs wete very 
much influenced by the—so far unpublished in the Soviet press—tesolutions passed at 
last December’s plenary meeting of the Party Central Committee as well as by the—also 
unpublished—letter of the Party Central Committee, the Council of Ministers, the All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions and the Komsomol Central Committee “On 
Making Better Use of Production Reserves and Intensifying the Economy Drive in the 
National Economy.” The major part of Brezhnev’s speech of welcome, for example, was 
dedicated to the question of the Komsomol’s participation in overcoming the country’s 
economic crisis. The First Secretary of the Komsomol Central Committee, Y. M. 
Tyazhelnikov, likewise devoted much space in his report to pointing out “serious short- 
comings ın the labor education of youth” and appeals to educate young people “in a 
spirit of thrift, economical expenditure of funds and materials, and struggle against 
losses.” 


As a whole, the Congress reflected not only the current economic difficulties 
besetting the USSR but the continuing uncertainty in leading Party circles (Komsomol- 
skaya pravda, May 27, 1970). SV. 


* 


On May 20 and 21, a regular plenary meeting took place of the Central Committee 
of the Uzbek Communist Party, attended by the first secretaries of city and raion 
Party committees. 

The theme of the speech delivered by the Party’s First Secretary, Sh. R. Rashidov, 
was “The Work of Party Organizations in Uzbekistan in Carrying Out the Resolutions 
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of the Twenty-Third Party Congress and the December 1969 Plenary Meeting of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union on Strengthening 
Party and State Discipline and Enbancing the [Sense of] Responsibility of Personnel 
for Their Commitments.” The resolution passed on this matter observed that lack of 
discipline and irresponsibility still persists among the republic’s Party, governmental 
and economic officials. We read, for example: 


Certain economic officials are grossly violating state and economic discipline and failing to 
ensure the fulfillment of the set plans and assignments, while the Party committees are not always 
reacting to such instances sharply and categorically. A number of ministries and governmental 
departments are not doing everything they could to increase the effectiveness of soctal production, 
speed up scientific and technical progress and introduce more perfect forms and methods of organizing 
and controlling enterprises and national economic sectors. Many building organizations are working 
unsatisfactorily. Considerable overexpenditure of allocations 1s being tolerated, and new projects 
are not being brought into operation on tume. In individual enterprises and sectors, there are large 
losses of working time and not enough 18 done to combat mismanagement, extravagance, idling, 
lateness and wasteage (Pravda Vostoka, May 21, 1970). 


A further speech on “The Tasks of Uzbekistan’s Party Organization in Respect of 
Further Intensifying the Activity of Women in Communist Construction” was delivered 
by Uzbek Party Central Committee Secretary R. N. Nishanov. In the resolution sub- 
sequently adopted, it was complained: 5 


Party organizations are not going deeply enough ınto family and everyday matters and are 
doing little to combat survivals of the past, manifestations of an incorrect attitude to women. Asa 
result, there are still disgraceful instances of abasement of woman’s honor and dignity. Many Party 
organizations and administrative organs are tolerating liberalism toward persons violating Soviet 
marriage and family laws (sbid , May 22, 1970). 


The Party Central Committee of Azerbaidzhan recently had to settle a case of 
violation of “democracy within the Party” in the town of Ali-Bairamli. The trouble 
began when Party member A. I. Dzhabıyev, driver 1n a motor pool, reported the head 
of the motor pool, A. Bashirov, to the Party authorities for mismanagement and abuse 
of his position. An investigation showed these accusations to be justified, and in 
September 1967 Bashirov was given a suspended sentence of one year’s imprisonment. 
The question whether to expel him from the Party, however, was not raised by the 
primary Party organization, which thereby acted in contravention of the Party Rules. 
Worst of all, at the end of this January, the Ali-Bairamli City Party Committee, having 
reviewed the decision of the primary organization, gave Dzhabiyev a severe written 
reprimand for slander. Although the Committee’s First Secretary, B. Kerimov, was 
aware that Dzhabiyev’s accusations were substantially correct, he concealed this 
knowledge from the Committee’s bureau members. 


` The Central Committee of the Azerbaidzhan Communist Party has now annulled 
the reprimand for slander as unsubstantiated, and reprimanded Kerimov for lack of 
objectivity and suppressing criticism (Bakinsky rabochy, May 13, 1970). S.T. 
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Chronicle of Events - . ; 


(As, reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


ee 7 May 1970 


1 Party Central Committee Secretary‘ General 
L. I. Brezhnev delivers a speech at a May Day 
meeting on Red Square in Moscow. 

Publication of a TASS statement of protest 
against the incursion of US and South Viet- 
namese troops into Cambodia. 

Publication of: a report: of the Central 
Statistical Authotity showing that 119,200,000 
_ Soviet workers produced an extra 600,000,000 
rubles’ worth of industrial goods during an 
All-Union Communist subbotnik (period of 
voluntary overtime) organized in honor of the 
centenary of Lenin’s birth. 


Announcement that the presidium of the 


All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions 
and the board. secretariat ‚of the Union of 
Writers of the USSR have awarded G. I. 
Konovalov first prize for his novel Sources ın 
-an all-Union Lenin centenary competition for 
the best ptose work on the Soviet working 
class. In future, prizes for such works are to 
be awarded once every two years on May Day. 


‘Death of Deputy Chairman of the RSFSR 
` Supreme Soviet Presidium and Chairman of 
" the Supreme Soviet Presidium of the Buryat 
ASSR A. U. Khakhalov. 


3 Publication of a communiqué on d meeting 
held on Party Central Committee premises on 
April 29 between a Spanish Communist Party 
delegation and a Soviet Party. delegation 
comprising Central Committee Secretary and 
Politburo Members M. A. Suslov and A. P. 
Kinlenko and Central Committee Secretary 
B. N. Ponomarev. Deputy Head of the Central 
: Committee’s International Affairs Department 


V. vV. Zagladin ‘was also present. World . 


‚ problems, the state of the Communist and 


workers’ movement, and other questions of _ 


mutual interest were discussed. 

Detachment of vessels of the Soviet Black 
Sea Fleet commanded by Rear Admiral F. Y 
Pakhalchuk completes a oy visit to 
Budapest. 7 


4 Yugoslav military delegation led by the 
Secretary of State for National, Defense, 


"Colonel-General‘ Nikola Ljubičić, arrives. in 


Moscow on an official visit. 
Soviet mulitary delegation led by Marshal 


_ of the Soviet’ Union M. V. Zakharov, First 


Deputy Minister-of Defense and’ Chief of the 
General Staff, leaves for Prague to attend 
celebrations of the twenty-fifth anniversary of . 
Czechoslovakia’s' liberation from German 
occupation. ` ` 

Delegation from the Soviet War Veterans’ 
Committee under Air Marshal S. A. Krasovsky 
leaves for Prague to attend celebrations of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Czechoslovakia’s 
liberation from German occupation. . 

Press conference for Soviet .and foreign 
journalists opened in Moscow by Foreign 
Minister A. A. Gromyko at which Chairman ` 
of the Council of Ministers A: N. Kosygin 
reads out a declaration of the Soviet govern- í 
ment on the “serious exacerbation of the 
situation in Southeast Asıa caused by the US 
action against Cambodia.” 


‘Detachment of Soviet naval vessels com- 
prising the cruiser “October Revolution” and 
the anti-submarine vessel “Obraztsovy” leaves 
for Cherbourg on a five-day friendly visit ` 
under the flag of Commander of the Baltic 
Fleet Admiral V. V. Mikhailin. It will be the: 
first Soviet naval visit to this French port, 


Press Day. = S "o 

Soviet Party and govérimental ‘delegation 
led by Brezhnev and including Kosygin und 
Gromyko leaves for Prague to sign a new 
treaty of friendship, cooperation and mutual 
assistance between the USSR and ‘Czecho- 
slovakia and attend celebrations of the twenty- 
fifth anntversary of Czechoslovakia’s liberation 
from German occupation. _ 


“Announcement of the death of Colonel- 


© General N. V. Yegorov, head of the Political 


Department of Strategic Missile Forces, 


New twenty-year Soviet-Czechoslovak treaty 
of friendship, coopeřation and mutual assis- 
tance signed in Prague, for’ the USSR by 
Brezhnev and Kosygin, in accördance with 


, , 


> 


an agreement reached in October 1969 during 
the visit of a Czechoslovak Party and state 
delegation to the. USSR. The treaty 1s auto- 
matically extended for further- periods of five 
years, 

Announcement that ‘the ‘Soviet “Okean” 
naval maneuvers have come to an end, 


Announcement that the Party Central 
Committee and the Council of Ministers have 
decided to use the funds derived. from the 
All-Union Communist sxbbotmk of April-11 
(see under May 1) for education and health. 


Radio Day. 


Signing, in Moscow of a Kat defining 
the Soviet-Iranian frontier through the water 
reservoirs formed as a result of the construc- 
tion of the Milsko-Muganskaya Dam and ‘other 
‚works on ‚the Araks River. 


Detachment of vessels of the Soviet Black 
Sea Fleet arrive at Bratislava dn a friendly visit 
“ in connection with the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of Czechoslovakia’s liberation from German 
occupation. ' 


Large group of active ru in World 
War H who were wounded in combat are 
awarded, for the first time, orders and medals 
of the USSR. 


‘ Brezhnev meets First Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the [North] Vietnamese Workers’ 
Party Le Duan, head of his Party’s delegation 
at the Lenin centenary celebrations, to 
discuss the situation ın-Cambodia and measures 
to strengthen Soviet-North Vietnamese friend- 
ship and cooperation. K. V. Rusakov, head of a 
Department of the Party Central Committee; 
also present. 


Publication ‘of a communiqué on the visit 
to Czechoslovakia May 5—7 of a Soviet Party 
and ‘governmental delegation. During the 
visit, the Soviet delegation had talks with a 
Czechoslovak . Party “and governmental 
delegation under Central Committee First 
Secretary Gustáv Husák on bilateral Party and 
state, relations and a wide ratige of international 
problems. A new Soviet-Czechoslovak treaty 
of friendship, cooperation and mutual aid 
signed, 

Marshal of the Soviet Union A. A. N 
Minister of Defense, presents jubilee medals 
marking the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Soviet victory in World War II to members of 


- 


e 
- e 


military ‘ delegations — from the “socialist” 
countries. . f 5 
Ceremonial meeting dedicated to the twenty- 


fifth anniversary of the Soviet victory in World ’ 
War IL opened in the Kremlin Palace of 


_ Congresses by Chairman of the Executive 


Committ&e of the Moscow City Council V. F. 
Promyslov. Speech by Grechko. Similar 
meetings are held in Union-republic capitals, 
the “hero cıtjes” of Leningrad, Volgograd, 
Sebastopol and Odessa, and elsewhere. 

Detächment of vessels of the Soviet Navy 
comprising the rocket-firing cruiser “Admural 
Golovko,” an anti-submarine vessel, a patrol” 
vessel‘and a tanker arrives’ in Algiers on a 
friendly visit under the command of Rear 
Admiral V. M. Lesnenkov.  * 


Kosygin receives Paul Huvelin, President 


“ of the National Council of French Entre- 


preneurs, for a talk on the development of 
Franco-Soviet trade and scientific, technical 
and economic cooperation. Deputy Chairman 


‚of the Council of Ministers and Chairman . 
‚of the State Committee for Science and Tech- 


nology. V. A. Kirillin, First Deputy Minister 
of Foreign Trade M. R. Kuzmin, Member of 
the State Committee for Science and Tech- 
nology D. N. Pronsky, and Soviet trade 
representative in France P, A. Zakharikhin also 
present. 

-Tenth anniversary of the re-establishment of ' 
diplomatic relations between the USSR and 


. Cuba. - i 


10 


11 


Victory. Day. 
Grechko. 
Publication of a letter from Gromyko to 
UN ‘Secretary General-U Thant setting forth ‘ 
the Soviet government’s views on the question 
of international security. The letter is in reply 
to one sent by U Thant on February 3.on the 
basis of a resolution of the UN General 
Assembly. 


Order of the day issued by 


Announcement that experts from over 80 coun- 
tries have been invited to attend the Fourteenth 
International Conference of Agricultural Econ- 
omists, to be held in Minsk from August 24 to 
September 2. 


Death of V. Y. Boiko, 
Ferrous Metallurgy. - 2 
' Kosygin r meets Czechoslovak Premier Lúbo- 
mir Strougal, who is in Moscow at the head of 
a Czechoslovak govertimental delegation for, 


* 


Deputy Minister of 
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the opening of the “Czechoslovakia-70” ex- 
hibition dedicated to the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the country’s liberation from German 
occupation, for a talk on bilateral cooperation 
during the period 1970—75. Baibakov, Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers V. N. No- 
vikov, Patolichev, and Chairman of the State 
Committee for Foreign Economic Relations 
S. A. Skachkov also present. 


Soviet delegation led by Kosygin and ın- 
cluding Chairman of the State Planning Com- 
mittee (Gosplan) N. K. Baibakov, Kirıllin, 
permanent Soviet representative at Comecon 
M. A. Lesechko (all three are Deputy Chairmen 
of the Council of Ministers), Finance Minister 
V. F. Garbuzov, Foreign Trade Minister N. S, 
Patolichev and Rusakov leaves for Warsaw to 
attend the Twenty-Fourth Session of Comecon. 


Opening in Moscow of a three-day “scien- 
tific” conference dedicated to the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Soviet victory over Germany 
in World War H, organized by the Defense 
Ministry, the Main Political Department of the 
Soviet Army and Navy, the Academy of 
Sciences and the Party Central Committee’s 
Institute of Marxism-Leninism, and attended 
by prominent military leaders and scholars 
Speeches by Director of the Institute of 
Marxism-Leninism P. N. Fedoseyev, Chief of 
the General Staff Marshal of the Soviet Union 
M. V. Zakharov, and Deputy Head of the Main 
Political Department of the Soviet Army and 
Navy Colonel-General M. Kh. Kalashnik. 


Detachment of vessels of the Soviet Black 
Sea Fleet commanded by Rear Admiral F. Y. 
Pakhalchuk arrives in Vienna on a friendly visit. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-344.” 


Gromyko recetves Egon Bahr, Secretary of 
State ın the Office of the West ‚German 
Chancellor. Member of the Soviet Foreign 
Ministry V. M. Falin, West German Ambassa- 
dor to the USSR Helmut Allardt and other 
officials also present. 


Brezhnev meets Raul Castro Ruz, Cuban 
Communist Party Politburo Member and 
Central Committee Second Secretary, Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister of the Cuban 
Armed Forces, who is ın the USSR in con- 
nection with the celebrations of the centenary 
of Lenin’s birth and the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the Soviet victory in World War I, for 
a talk on bilateral relations and international 
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15 


problems. Party Central Committee Secretary 
K. F. Katushev. and Grechko also present. 


Press conference on “Leninism and Youth’s 
Fight for Peace, Democracy, National Inde- 
pendence and Social Progress,” dedicated to 
the opening of a world youth meeting ın 
Moscow on May 31, takes place in Moscow. 
Speech by G. Yanayev, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Youth Organizations of the USSR. 

International symposium on solar-terrestrial 
physics, attended by 600 experts from about 
40 countries, begins in Leningrad. The main 
topics of discussion will be solar radiation, the 
Earth’s magnetosphere, the aurora polaris, 
magnetic storms and the Earth’s atmosphere. 


Fourth All-Union Film Festival opens in 
Minsk, Approximately 125 (including 10 car- 
toon and 80 documentary) films will be shown. 


Announcement that the USSR’s first trained 
hotel workers have completed their courses at 
the Sochi Polytechnical School. The two-and- 
a-half-year course included ethics (ssc), hotel 
furnishing and English. 


Fifteenth anniversary of the creation of the 
Warsaw Pact. 


Naval detachment consisting of submarines 
and anti-submarine nd auxiliary vessels which 
took part in maneuvers ın the Atlantic arrives 
under the command of Rear Admiral Y. M. 
Kudelkin in the Cuban port of Cienfuegos, on 
a courtesy visit during which the crews will be 
rested and minor mechanical repairs be 
carried out. 

Three-day-long Twelfth Congress of the 
All-Russian Theatrical Society comes to an 
end in Moscow, after discussing problems of 
theatrical art and the raising of the ideological 
and artistic level of actors, playwrights and 
producers. Among the participants were Party 
Central Committee Secretary and Politburo 
Candidate Member P. N. Demichev and leading 
officials from the Council of Ministers of the 
RSFSR and the Ministries of Culture of the 
RSFSR and the USSR. A report of the Society’s 
Council was delivered by People’s Artiste of 
the USSR M. I. Tsarev, who was reelected 
chairman of the board. A report of the 
Society’s auditing commission and an an- 
nouncement on certain changes in the Society’s 
charter were heard. 


Brezhnev, Chairman of the Supreme Soviet 
Presidium N. V. Podgormy, Kosygin and 


Gromyko meet East German Party leader and 
State Council Chairman Walter Ulbricht, Prime 
Minister Willi Stoph and Foreign Minister 
Otto Winzer in Moscow for talks on the 
expansion of all-round bilateral cooperation 
and current international problems, including 
European security. 

Publication ofa communiqué on the Twenty- 
Fourth Session of Comecon, held in Warsaw 
May 12—14. Heads of government of member 
countries also present. Plans for broadening 
and intensifying cooperation between member 
countries were discussed, and a resolution 
adopted setting up an international institute 
for economic problems of the world socialist 
system. 


Festival of Czechoslovak culture opened in 
Moscow in the presence of a Czechoslovak 
delegation under Deputy Premier Miroslav 
Hru&kovié. 


16 Deputy Foreign Minister V. M. Vinogradov 


flies to Ankara on an official visit. 


First all-Union symposium on the radio- 
biology of a vegetable organism comes to an 
end in Kiev. The radio-sensitivity of plants 
was discussed. 


17 Detachment of vessels of the Soviet Black Sea 


Fleet under the command of Rear Admiral 
F. Y. Pakhalchuk arrives in the Yugoslav 
Danube port of Novi Sad. 


18 Death of I. Y. Ushakov, Deputy Minister of 


19 


the Medical Industry. 


Board of the Moscow wiiters’ organization 
meets in plenary session to discuss organiza- 
tional questions. S. S. Narovchatov elected first 
board secretary ın place of S. V. Mikhalkov 
(elected chairman of the board of the Writers’ 
Union of the RSFSR), and N. M. Gribachev 
and A. Y. Rekemchuk elected additional 
members of the secretariat. 


Broadened meeting of the central board of 
the Soviet-Vietnamese Friendship Society held 
in Moscow to mark the eightieth anniversary 
of the birth of Ho Chi Minh. 


Rumanian Party delegation under Secretary 
General Nicolae Ceaugescu leaves for home 
after a two-day visit to the USSR during which 
it discussed with a Soviet Party delegation, 
including Brezhnev, Podgorny, Suslov and 
Gromyko, international and world Com- 
munist problems and bilateral Party relations. 


$ 


20 Fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of 


diplomatic relations between the USSR and 
Iran. 

Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-345.” 

Soviet delegation under Grechko, and 
Marshal of the Soviet Union I. I. Yakubovsky, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Warsaw Pact 
Armed Forces, arrive in Sofia for a meeting of 
the Committee of Defense Ministers of the 
Warsaw Pact Countries at which the combat 
readiness of the Pact forces will be discussed. 


Kosygin sends a message to the Shah of 
Persia and the Presidents of Turkey and Pakistan 
in reply to a message they sent him on May 7 
while attending a conference of members of 
the Regional Cooperation for Development 
(RCD) in Izmir. Kosygin says the USSR shares 
their concern over the Near East situation 
and will continue to render broad assistance 
to the Arab states. 


Thirteenth session of the Committee on 
Space Research (COSPAR) opened in Lenin- 
grad by COSPAR President Maurice Roy 
(France). 

Announcement that, after a session of the 
mixed Soviet-French commission for scientific, 
technical and economic cooperation, a Soviet- 
French intergovernmental agreement has been 
signed in Moscow on the protection and use 
of the rights of industrial ownership, in 
particular the rights of inventors and patent- 
holders. . 

All-Union conference on military-patriotic 
literature, convened by the Union of Writers 
of the USSR and the Central Political Depart- 
ment of the Army and Navy, comes to an end 
in Moscow. Among those present were V. F. 
Shauro, head of the Party Central Committee’s 
Department of Culture, and General of the 
Army A. A. Yepishev, head of the Central 
Political Department of the Army and Navy. 


Luxemburg parliamentary delegation led by 
Deputy Speaker of the Chamber of Deputies 
Paul Wilwertz arrives in Moscow. 


Press conference on the forthcoming Six- 
teenth Congress of the Komsomol, to begin in 
Moscow on May 26, held for Soviet and 
foreign journalists at the Komsomol Central 
Committee. Secretary of the Komsomol Cen- 
tral Committee B. N. Pastukhov announces 
that 4,695 delegates (nearly 1,000 more than 
at the Fifteenth Congress), representatives of 
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youth organizations in 90 countries and from 
the World Federation, of-Democratic Youth 
and the International Union of Students will « 


+ attend. 


2 


Announcement that the “Pravda” publishing :, 
house has’puhlished, an brochure form and 1n - 


„a mass edition, the Pravda editorial of May 18 . 


entitled “The Pseudo-Revolutionaries Without - 


- Their Mask,” which analyses the: ‘situation in 


China and the “anti-Soviet course of the 


. present Chinese leaders.” 


Exchinge of opinions between a Soames dele- | 


gation under Gromyko and a West German 
one under Bahr on the conclusion of an 
agreement between the two countries on the’ 
renunciation of forcé comes to an end at the 


„ Foreign Ministry. 


~ Announcement that the text” RE a new ’ 


` Soviet-Swedish ` trade agreement has peen : 
' initialed in Stockholm. : 


Announcement of the Aigle in Karachi £” 
an agreement between the Pakistan Atomic 
Energy’ Commission and the Soviet State 
Committee for the Use.of Atomic Energy’. 


envisaging an exchange of scientists, specialists - 


and scientific and technical information. 


Fourth All-Union Film Festival comes to an 
end in Minsk. The first prize for feature films- 


~ was awarded for the “Lenfilm” Studio’s “Dead 
. Season”. (script writers V. Vladimirov and 


23 


» kov leaves Moscow for Khartoum. 


` 24 


A. Shlepyanov, producer S. Kulish), and the. ` 
first prize for historical-revolutionary films for _ 
“The Postal Novel? (script writer D. Khra-. 
Broysky, producer Y. Matveyev), 


Soviet governmental delegation led by Skach- . 


> 


Black Sea Fleet detachment, under the. com- 
mand of Rear Admiral. Pakhalchuk arrives 
in the Rumanian port of Briula on a friendly 
visit-(see also ander May’3, 7 and 11). 


Giomyko meets his Polish colleague Stefan 
Jedrychowski, who arrıved in Moscow’ the ° 


previous day, for a talk on question of mutual 


interest, in- particular’ European | security.* 
Deputy Foreign Minister L. F. Tlıchev, Foreign” 


Pe 


26° 


r 
reguler consultative e meeting on Sopiet- Indian 
relations. 


Sixteenth Congress of, the Komsomol opened 
in Moscow by First Secretary of the Komsomol 
Central Committee‘ Y.” M. Tyazhelhikov. 
Speech,by Brezhnev. Items’on the agenda are 


reports of the Komsomol’s Central Committee ' 


(speaker: Tyazhelnıkov) and Central Auditing 


Commission (Commission , Chairman V. T.” 


Ivanov) and elections to the Komsomol’s 


‚ central organs. A f 1. 
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* Soviet -Rumanian agreement on’ cooperation 


‘in the building ofan atomic power station in 
Rumania signed in Moscow. . N 


Announcement that a plan of cultural ind . 


technical cooperation between the USSR and 
the People’s Republic of South Yemen in 1970 
has been signed i in Aden. ; 


Sigung in Khartoum, “for thie USSR by 


Skachkov, of a contract between the USSR and ` 


the Sudan ‘under “which a gtoup of twenty 
Soviet experts are to be sent to work as 
advisers with a number of Sudanése ministries. 


Joint session of the Foreign Affairs Com- 


mission of the Council of the, Union and the’ 


Council of Nationalities takes place at which | 


thé Supreme Soviet Presidium 1s recommended 
to ratify’ the Soviet-Czechoslovak treaty of 
friendship, cooperation and mutual aid signed 
in Prague on May 6. Fk , 


“Announcement that a’session óf the council 


‘of Intervision has begun in Kishifiev. Topics 


of discussion are Intervision’s plans for the 


next few months, the Danube Cup internätional ` 


festival of television programs for children and 
young. people, and preparations for the tele- 


-vision festival to be held this year ım Prague: 
28° 


Frontier Guard’s Day. 
Admiral of the, Fleet Of. the Soviet ‘Union ’ 


«S. G. Gorshkov, Commander-in-Chief of the 


29 


inistry board members A. G: Kovalev'and . 


V. M. Falin and Head ofthe Foreign Ministry’s: » 
Fourth European Department ‘O.P. Selyaninov’ 


‚also present. -Jedrychowski then returns to. 
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Warsaw. 
Kosygin -receives Indian Foreign Affairs ` 
Secretaries = N. Kaul and Keval Singh for a, 


Soviet Navy, arrives 10 Paris as a guest of the’ 


Chief iof General Staff of the French Navy, 


Vice-Admiral Storelli. 


Podgotny and First Depitty Chaiian ot the 
Council of Ministers K. T. Mazuroy discuss 
with Emperor Haile Selassie óf Ethiopia, who 


~arrived in Moscow on the previous day on a' 


brief official visit, bilateral relations and current * * 


international questions. Also among those 
present on the Soviet side are First Deputy 


Foreign Trade Minister I. F. Semichastnov and 


Deputy Foreign Minister. L. F. Uichev., . 


roe 
~ 


A r - 


R Koran ‘and his Rumanian colleague Ion 

` Gheorghe Maurer, ‘who arrived in Moscow on ° 
the previous ‘day, “discuss the expansion and 
1otenstfication ‚of buateral economic, scientific 
and ‚technical collaboration and cooperative- ` 
building. Baibakov and Deputy Ministers of ` 
the USSR V. V. Krotov, M. R. Kuzmin ‘and ” 
N.A. Obolensky also present. 

“Announcement that India and the USSR ` 
have signed ın Delhi a general protocol to dn’ 
G "agreement regulating: shipping between Seven 

"and Indian | ports. ' 

Brezhnev meets Todor’ Zhivkor, First 
„Secretary of the Bulgarian Communist Party 


_ » and Chairman of the Bulgatian Council of 


` Ministers, who ıs.ın Moscow en route from 

Japan, for a talk on bilateral relations, “the 
international situation and problems of the 
-world Communist and workers’ movement. 
Zhivkov then returns home. 


Deputy Foreign Minister V.M. Vinogradov 
“and North Vietnamese Ambassador to the . 
USSR Nguyen Tho Chan sign a plan of. 
_ cultural and ‘scientific cooperation in, 1970 


-, under, which the USSR ig to continue aiding ~ - 


. North Vietnam in the training of specialists in 
„various fields. ' 
Thirteenth session of COSPAR comes to an” 
end in Leningrad. Among the participants was 
< -US astronaut Neil Armstrong, who spoke on 
` the flight of “Apollo-11” to the Moon., 


30 Emperor Haile” Selassie leaves Moscow for. 
home. During his visit, an agreement was 
reached under which the Soviet government 
is to send to Ethiopia a group of specialists to 
study ways of expanding bilateral cooperation, 
-and thequestion broached öfestablishinga direct 
alr service between Moscow and Addıs Ababa. ' 


‘Sixteenth Congress of the Komsomol comes , 
„to an nd after adopting a resolution on Tya“ 
zhelnikov’s speech entitled “The Report of 
the, Central Committee of the Komsomol, and 


2. athe Komsomol’s’ Tasks in Respect of Educating ~ - 


Youth in the ‘Spirit of Lenin’s Legacy,” 
~ declarations on Indo-China and the Near East, ' 
and.a letter to the Party’ Central Committee. ‘ 
Tyazhelnikov , reelected First Secretary*of the ‘ 
“Komsomol Central Committee, T. A. Kutsenko 
‘confirmed as Chairman of the Central Council 
of the All-Union Pioneers’ Organization, and‘ 
B.N. Rogatin elected Chairman of the Central | 

‚ Auditing Commission: 


31 Chemust’s cco 


~ World, youth assembly dedicated to thé 
` centenary of Lenin’s birth opens in Moscow. 
‘Introductory address, by Tyazhelnikov, 
Speeches of welcome by General Secretary of 
the World Federation of Democratic Youth 
Michel Jouet (France) and General Secretary, 
of the International Union of Students 
Mehdi el Hafid (Iraq). The participants then, - 
‘leave for an international conference in Lenin-' 
grad on “V: I. Lenin and the Revolutionary 
Education of Youth, r ' 


y “ 4 
2 Changes and Appointments ` j 
1 V. G. Kulıköv, V. F. Tolubko, and A. F. . 
Shcheglov promoted, to the rank of General-of 
the Army. 


Announcenient that Admural N. D.Sergeyev. 
has been promoted Admiral of the Fleet. 


6 j. T Rubens appointed Chairman ofthe Latvian 
z Council of Ministers in place of V. P. Rubens. 
V.P. Rubens elected Chairman of the Latvian 
* Supreme Soviet Presidium in place of. J.E. 
Kaläzing, who is retiring. : 
Announcement that V. I. Yukhin has been 
appointed Ambassador to Mali in place of 
L. N. Musatov, who has been ara to 
‘other work. Š 


8 Announcement that S. S. Gruzinov has been 


‚8 


appointed: Ambassador to‘ Algeria. 


13 Announcement that I. J. Marchuk has been 
‘appointed , Ambassador to Ecuador. ` 


19 Akkounsemsnt that V. N. Taratut has "been 5 
elected Fırst Secretary of the Vinnitsa Oblast 

3 ` Party Committee. >) PUS 

20 Announcement that B. P. Bugayev has been 
appointed Minister of Civil Aviation ‘in’ place 


of Y. F. Loginov, who has been transferred 
to other work, 


22 P. A. Paskar appointed Chile of the 
- Moldavian Council of Ministers in place of - 


A.F Diorditsa, who has been transferred to ’ 


other work. 


29 Announcement that G. I. Vorobev has „been | 
` appointed Chairman of the State Forestry 
` 'Committeè in place of V. I. Rubtsov. 
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Between November 20 and December 7, 1970, a series of conferences 
are planned to take place at the Institute for the Study of the USSR in 
conjunction with the Gesamtdeutsches Institut-Bundesanstalt. für gesamt- 
deutsche Aufgaben (Bonn) and other German institutions, at which, among 
other -subjects, the Theory of, Convergence will be discussed. As a con- 
tribution to the background materials for these dıscussions, the present 
issue of the Bulletin has been devoted to a group of articles dealing with 
various aspects of the question of convergence. 


The delay in the appearance of this i issue is partly due to the amount, of 
work entailed in the preparation of some contributions. In particular, that 
by Mr. C. Olgin has grown in the process of preparation, necessitating its 
division into two parts, of which the second will be published later. Items 

` normally concluding the issue—the Review of the Periodical Press, ` the 
Review of the Month and Chronicle of Events—will be included in the 
number for September. 


` In the preparation of this issue, the Editor wishes to acknowledge the 
assistance of Messrs. Stefan C. Stolte and C. Olgin. 
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The Role of “Convergence” in the Ideological Conflict 
Between East and West 


By HENRYK. OLSIENKIEWICZ 


Ever since the Communist system came into being, the controversy over the 
tendency—formerly unilateral, latterly mutual—of the world regimes* to become 
assimilated to one another has played an important part in the ideological dispute 
between West and East. Although the fundamental conceptions on which the 
two types of regime are founded are still regarded as irreconcilable by the 
theoreticians of Communism and by most Western Sovietologists, there can be 
little doubt today that actual developments on both sides are not proceeding in 
accordance with the original views of the ideologists and that it is the theories 
that must be made to fit the facts and not vsce versa. 


On the one hand, changes in the international political situation—the emer- 
gence of a military balance of power between the two atomic superpowers, the 
progressive polarization of political forces and the continually increasing inter- 
dependence of individual national economies—have necessitated the develop- 
ment of coexistence strategies, which inevitably lead to a blurring over of 
ideological distinctions, even though the Communists openly proclaim that 
peaceful coexistence must not be interpreted as meaning an end of the ideological 
struggle. 


On the other hand, through the progressive application of atomic energy, 
electronics, automation, “‘chemicization,” etc., the scientific-technical revolution 
is causing extensive economic and social changes in the two regimes and calling 
forth similar technical, economic and social problems, a development which also 
is bound to force the theoreticians to adopt a more pragmatic attitude and to 
approximate their points of view, at least in certain individual questions. 


In accordance with this development, the controversy over “convergence” 
has also undergone characteristic modifications. For a long time at first, there was 
talk only of the Marxian prediction (raised by Stalin to the status of a “socialist 
law”) of a spontaneous socialization of the capitalist market economy. Only much 
later, toward the end of the fifties, after the Communist economy had reached a 
structural crisis, did certain Western Sovietologists believe they saw, in the 
measures fot economic modernization in Eastern Europe, tendencies toward 
liberalization and an assimilation to the “social market economy” of the West, 
which, with the aid of “people’s shares” and investment trusts, aims at creating 





* In this article, the word “regime” is used in the most general sense as “socio-political system,” 
“order.” 
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a nation of property owners and achieving an equable distribution of the nation’s 
wealth and of the national income. Finally, the latest Western theories on the 
development of an industrial society have provided a foundation for the con- 
vergence theory proper, according to which the similarities in this development 
under both types of regime are creating a dynamic process of mutual assimilation. 

The Thesis of the Socialization of the Capitalist Market Economy.—Thirty years’ 
development of a centrally planned economy resulted in an unexpectedly rapid 
and all-embracing industrialization of the Soviet Union and a dynamic expafision 
of the Soviet economic system in Eastern Europe and Asia, and this seemed to 
provide incontrovertible proof of the superiority of the Communist economic 
system. The Marxian teaching on the downfall of monopolistic capitalism, 
according to which the concentration of monopolies is bound to suppress 
individual enterprise and sọ provoke a spontaneous process of socialization in the 
market economy, also appeared at first to be confirmed by developments in the 
market economies of the West, particularly in North America. Even today, the 
gradual ‘socialization of the Western economy and. the progressive function of 


, Communism are, for East Bloc economists, realities beyond dispute. Marxist 


teaching, moreover, exerted a powerful influence upon economic. theories in 
the West. The well-known Austro-American economist Joseph A. Schumpeter 
wrote his essay on “The March into Socialism” ;1 Keynes elaborated his thesis on 
the diminishing capacity for innovation which puts a brake on capitalist stimuli; 
and J. K. Galbraith described bow American big business cuts out the market 
mechanism in order to avoid the insecurities of the market.® 


As early as the twenties of this century, however, a defensive measure against 
the theses of Marxism-Leninism emerged- in the “theory of irreconcilability,” 
advanced by the well-known Austro-American economist Ludwig von Mises and 
later supplemented by his followers. Mises was opposed to intervention by the 
state in economic matters and'called for a restoration of the classical principle of 
non-intervention.* He justified his theory of irreconcilability with the assertion 
that the exclusion of the price mechanism produces a chain reaction which in the 
end is bound to transform a market economy into a centrally planned economy. 
“The market economy and the planned economy,” he wrote, “capitalism and 
socialism must be kept clearly distinct....There is no transition from the one to 
the other, the two cannot be combined. ”s 

Mises’ hard-and-fast formulations, based as they are on an analysis of theo- 
tetical, static models, today strike an unrealistic note. As Adam Smith observed, 
there has in practice never been a purely free market or a completely state-regulated 
economy : every economy has a “mixed” character. Furthermore, Mises confined his 





1 In Joseph A. Schumpeter, Capitalism, Socialism, and Democracy, 3rd ed., New York, 1950, 
pp. 415 ef seg. 

2 John Maynard Keynes, The General Theory of Employment Interest and Money, London, 1936. 

3 John Kenneth Galbraith, The New Industrial State, Boston, Mass., 1967. 

4 Ludwig von Mises, Kritik des Interventionismus, Jena, 1928, 

5 Ludwig von Mises, Narionalököromıs, Geneva, 1940, p. 646. 


analysis to the economic field, and took no’ account of social considerations. 
Subsequently, however, his theory was supplemented by the contributions of 
other -economists, notably Hayek, Röpke, Müller-Armack and Eucken, and in 
‘this improved form became more convincing and complete. 


Röpke’s contribution was the distinction between measures of intervention 
which do not disturb the functioning of the market and those that do; thus, he 
justified state intervention in a market economy so long is it conformed with 
the market mechanism.® Müller-Armack introduced the idea of an “intermediate 
zone” between the two extreme types of economy : this embraces measures which, 
while reconcilable with the market, are designed to encourage development in 
the direction of a guided market economy.’ Bucken ‚completed Mises’ theory with 
his thesis of the “interdependence of regimes”: the governmental (state), social 
and economic regimes are: dependent upon one another and influence one 
another. Every combination of a free economy with a totalitarian political regime - 
ot, vice versa, of a totalitarian economy with a political regime based on the 
principle of freedom is in the end bound to:fail and engender transformatory 
tendencies in both the economy and the political order. Each of the three 
“suborders”. must therefore'be accommodated to the others.® 


Nowadays, the irreconcilability theory i is mostly, interpreted as follows: the 
functioning of a “mixed”? economy improves in: proportion as.it is dominated by 
one system of management, and deterivrates in proportion as the importance of the 
various systems of allocation is equaled out.® Although the doctrine of irrecon- 
‘cilability, particularly the interdependence thesis mentioned above, appears 
increasingly inappropriate to modern developments, which tend primarily toward 
the application of optimal mixed forms, this doctrine continues even today to 
influence many Western economists and contributes to their negative attitude 
toward the theory of convergence. Western “neoliberals,” whose most prominent 
representative in the Federal German Republic is Professor Ludwig Erhard, still 
acknowledge Mises’ fundamental thesis of the irreconcilability between the 
market and the planned economy, and are opposed to planned interventions 
beyond what is necessary to ensure observance of the rules governing a market 
economy. 10 


-The Thesis of the Unilateral Assimilation of the Communist Sy System. —Paradoxically, 
the irreconcilability theory, in particular the thesis that a weakening of the 
prevailing system of management must provoke transformatory tendencies, also 
provided a theoretical basis for the Western hypothesis of a unilateral assimilation 
of the Communist system to that of a market economy. About the middle of the 

ew, Röpke, Dis Lebre von der Wirtschaft, [1st ed., ne, 1937,] 6th ed., Erlenbach— 
Zurich, 1951, p. 298. 

"TA. Muller-Armack, “Deutung unserer gesellschaftlichen Lage. Zu Wilhelm Ropkes Trilogie,” 
Ordo : Jahrbuch fur die Ordnung von Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, Dusseldorf—Munich, No. 3, 1950, p. 266. 
8 W. Eucken, Grandsatze der Wirtschaftspolitik, Bern—Tubjngen, 1952, pp. 180 #7 seq. 
® Egon Tuchtfeld, “Konvergenz der Wirtschaftsordnungen?”, Wirtschaftspolitische Chronik, 
Cologne, 1969, p. 24. 


10.K, P. Hensel, “Strukturgegensatze oder Angleichungstendenzen der Wirtschafts- und Gesell- 
schaftssysteme von Ost und West,” Ordo, No. 12, 1961, p. 326. 
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fifties, the Communist economy proceeded from the stage of extensive to a stage 
of intensive industrialization, marked by a rapid differentiation in type and quality 
of production, and the crisis to which this development led necessitated the 
adoption of pragmatic reforms which so far have been applied in all countries of 
the Eastern bloc only gradually and with great caution. These modernization 
measures, above all the decentralization of economic planning and control, have 
been interpreted by certain Western economists and Sovietologists as signifying 
the beginning of a process of liberalization heralding a gradual assimilation of the 
Communist economic system to the regulated market economy of the West. 
Other grounds for this hypothesis were found in the extensive proposals for 
reform advanced by certain prominent Communist economists!! and in develop- 
ments in the Yugoslav economy. In particular, the model for a system of market 
socialism which was first sketched out by the well-known Polish economist 
Professor Oskar Lange and elaborated by the Polish Economic Council in 1956, 
only to be rejected by the Polish Communist Party, was taken over to some 
extent by the Yugoslavs into their system of workers’ self-administration and by 
the Czechoslovak reformers in 1968 in their “January Action Program.” 


The Czechoslovak model of reform, which was incorporated in the Party 
program of the same year, provides a clear picture of the transformatory tendencies 
characterizing the industrialized countries of the Eastern bloc.!? It envisaged an 
economic mechanism which should harmonize the interests of the workers as 
producers, consumers and owners. The regulatory force of the market was to be 
given economic priority, while central planning was to be confined to the 
“scientific” programming of long-term developments. By means of economic 
instead of administrative measures, the state was to reconcile the interests of 
producers, consumers and various social groups, and to ensure long-term 
development simultaneously with a gradual enhancement of the standard of 
living. The functioning of the socialist market was to be regulated in planned 
fashion in order to bring the activities of enterprises into line with the goals of 
social policy, to resist any tendencies toward a monopolistic control of the 
market and to ensure an evenly balanced economic development. Consumers’ 
interests were to be specially protected, since they constituted “powerful economic 
impulses.” These conditions, it was maintained, could not have been met by a 
doctrinaire and schematic'’conception of state property.!3 Instead, in accordance 
with the form and function of the production forces at each stage of develop- 
ment, use was to be made of a broad range of forms of ownership embracing 
large-scale state enterprises, cooperatives and small undertakings, in’ order to 
mobilize every conceivable form of workers’ initiative. Socialist enterprises were 
to be independent of the state, operate on the principles of full Abozraschet and 





11 See the discussion of the economic reform by Polish economists in Nowe Drogi, Warsaw, 


January 1967. 

12 See Rydé prdso, Prague, April 1 and 10, 1968, and Lidová demokrasie, Prague, September 26, 1968; 
also the lecture delivered by Prof. Ota Sik to Zurich students, News Zurcher Zeitung, February 14, 1969, 
pp. 17—18. 

13 Cf, JiH Pelikan, Panzer xberrollen den Partesiag, Vienna—Frankfort—Zurich, 1969. 
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be exposed to the laws of the market and of competition. The immediate interests 
of the workers and the long-term interests of the enterprise were to be protected 
by means of workers’ councils, i.e., organs of self-administration in each enter- 
ptise. The scientific-technical, revolution was to be promoted by a gradual 
transformation of the population’s whole way of life, by a humanization of 
working methods, the reduction of working hours and modernization of con- 
sumption in both quality and variety. ix 

The Czechoslovak reformers were aware that a process of liberalization 
cannot be confined to the sphere of the economy; for, as Marx himself emphasized, 
the dynamics of social development are a source of, and stimulus to, aspirations 
for freedom which must be satisfied: the higher the form of production that is 
achieved, the greater the degree of freedom that is required, particularly for the 
producer stratum of society."* 

According to the January Action Program, therefore, a “socialism with a 
human face” was to be developed in Czechoslovakia which should be based upon 
a representative democracy, the protection of individual liberties, the right to 
self-determination and to genuine participation in political decisions. Cultural 
autonomy and absolute freedom of art and science were to be assured, since, as 
historical experience shows, a one-sided development of the natural and technical 
sciences—i.e., without a parallel development of the arts and social disciplines— 
can be only partially fruitful. Above all, the Party’s monopoly of power was to be 
abolished and its guiding function retained only via its services to society and i its 
promotion of a free and progressive socialist development. 


The Czechoslovak program of reform reflects the latest Communist theory, 
that of Dialectical Social Development, according to which the existing model of 
socialism represents no more than a transitory form of social organization, is only 
one of many possible variants, a starting point for future development.15 In some 
respects, this theory constitutes a kind of golden bridge to the Western doctrine 
of the industrial society and the theory of convergence. 

The process of liberalization in Czechoslovakia was brought to a halt in 
August 1968; but in Yugoslavia a model of a liberalized Communist economy— 
a kind of competitive socialism in which collective ownership of the means of 
production is combined with a market control of the economic process—is on 
the way to tealization, while in Hungary and Eastern Germany pragmatic 
reforms, in some ways similar to the ideas advanced in Czechoslovakia, are 
proceeding apace which are bound to have their effect gradually upon the social 
sphere. One may well ask whether it is possible in the long run to suppress 
spontaneous liberalization tendencies which, as concomitants of the current 
economic and social development, threaten the power monopoly of the Party and 
the unity of the Soviet empire. Western theories on the uniform development of 
an industrial society supply an unambiguously negative answer to this question. 





14 Wiadislaw Bienkowski, Motory i Hamules Socialzmu (The Motors and Brakes of Socialism), 
pubd. by the Institut littéraire, Paris, 1969, pp. 26 of seq. 
15 See J, Strinka in Kulturný Zipor, Bratislava, November 26, 1968. 
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Theories on the Emergence of the Modern Industrial Society. — The Western doctrine 

_ of the uniform or universal development of a modern industrial society emerged 

in the middle of the fifties, when the scientific-technical or second industrial 
revolution was provoking increasingly profound changes in the economic and _ 
social spheres and raising a-number of important problems concerning both 
present and future developments, resulting in the need for a thorough examination 
of these developments and for a new conception of the course society must take. 
Almost simultaneously, although for the most part independently of one another, 
numerous Western theoreticians published their theses,on the subject, which 
together constitute a modern overall view of this course based upon historical, 
philosophical, sociological and economic considerations. 

A broad foundation for this overall conception was provided by Rostow’s - 
study of economic growth. Rostow distinguishes five stages in the emergence of 
an industrial society: In the first stage, the limited production facilities act as a 
brake upon the development of traditional society. The growth of per capita 
production is slow, because modern science and technology are either unavailable 
or cannot be applied. During the second stage, or “run-up period,” when the 
“preconditions for take-off” are established, the investment quota increases con- 
tinually until a point is reached at which the growth of real income exceeds, 
essentially, appreciably and regularly, the growth of the population. Europe, for 
example, was at this stage during the second half of the seventeenth and in the 
_ eighteenth centuries. The third stage is the period of economic upsurge, the 

“take-off”: the old obstacles to development are overcome, and the way opened for 
_ a steady process of growth. Effective investments amount to as much as ten 
percent of the national income. England was at this stage during the years: 
1783—1802 and Germany in 1850-73; China and India have been at'this stage 
since 1952. During the fourth stage, the period of “drive to maturity,” 
a considerable part of the national income—between ten and twenty percent—is 
regularly invested. Industry is in a position to make full application of the 
achievements of modern technology. England, Germany, France and the USA 
were at this stage in the second half of the last century; the Soviet Union has been 
at this stage since 1950. Finally, the fifth stage is the period of “high mass-con- 
sumption.” Consumer needs of the population are fully or adequately satisfied, , 
there emerges what Galbraith has called an “affluent society.” The USA entered 
this stage about the time of World War I, while the other highly industrialized 
countries are on its threshold or entered it only relatively recently.1® 
` Thus, Rostow’s analysis brings him to the conclusion that the process of 
industrialization goes through a number of typical phases. He regards a liberaliza- 
tion of the Communist system as inevitable, since totalitarian regimes cannot 
maintain themselves in the stage of mass consumption. 

Rostow bases his theory upon a unilateral dependence of social development 
on quantitative economic growth, and in this, as he himself admits,!” approaches 
the Marxian standpoint. For this reason his theory is also granted a’degree of 

18 W, W. Rostow, The Stages of Economic Growth: A Non-Communist Manifesto, Cambridge, 1960. 

17 Ibid., p. 148. 
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recognition by Communist theoreticians, who regard it as the most influential 
justification yet accorded to the doctrine of the industrial society, an apologia 
which has succeeded in “raising the bourgeois ideology out of its postwar 
pessimism and attaining to the new Western theory of society.”+8 One of them 
even wrote that Rostow, side by side with Saint-Simon, de Tocqueville, Auguste 
Comte, von Stein, Spencer and Max Weber, has created the “fundamental ideo: 
historical elements” of the theory of social development. 1° 


Another Western writer, Jean Fourastié, also took the view that societies, 
including those with different property relations, should be classified in terms 
of stages of development of their production capacities. He distinguishes, 
however, three phases instead of the last two of Rostow’s—namely, the stages of 
industrialization (at the end of which he places the Soviet Union), industrial 
expansion and overproduction of consumer goods. 20 


According to the West German sociologist Arnold Gehlen, the modern 
industrial society displays the following sociological features in the last stages of 
development: rapid technological progress, constant growth of labor productivity, 
bureaucratization of the control system, increasing planning optimism, the 
dominating role of growing consumer demands, progressive alienation of the 
members of society and a growing tendency on their part toward self-adjustment 
forced upon them by the organization of an industrial economy.*! 


Some twenty years before Rostow, James Burnham also made a fundamental 
contribution to the doctrine of the industrial society with his famous theses on 
the rule of the managers. He pointed out that as a result of the modern concen- 
tration of production forces the big economic enterprises in the West are con- 
trolled by corporations whose capital is distributed among an ever-growing 
number of small shareholders. The mass of such small shareholders, however, 
has virtually nothing to say with regard to the policies of the enterprise concerned, 
decisions on such matters as production and sales programs, investments, 
employment or wages being in the hands of the managers. Thus, a class of 
managers comes into existence which gradually acquires not only economic but 
also social and political power.?? The growing interchangeability of these 
managers as between different spheres of activity is evidence of the emergence 
of a new social class. In the USA, the switching of personnel between economic, 
political, military and scientific managements has long been a familiar phenom- 
enon. Social background, professional training, access to positions of power, 
the rise to positions of responsibility, problems of succession, etc., have long 
been favorite subjects of research for Western sociologists and political scientists. 23 
~ W Herbert Meissner, Konvergenztheorie und die Realität, Akademie-Verlag, East Berlin, 1969, p. 37° 

1% G, Rose, “Zur Genesis und Funktion der Theorie der Industriegesellschaft,” Zeitschrift fur 
Geschichtspissenschaft, East Berlin, 1967, No. 1, p. 34. : 

20 Jean Fourastié, La grande métamorphose du XXe siècle : Essais sur quelgties problines de Phumanité 
d’anjowrd’hui, 2nd ed., Paris, 1962. 

2 Arnold Gehlen, Sozialpsychologische Probleme in der industriellen Gesellschaft aueh der 
Akademie Speyer,” Vol. I), Tubingen, 1949. 


33 James Burnham, The Managerial Revolution: What is Happening in ibe World, New York, 1941. 
» Tuchtfeldt, op. cit., p. 41. 
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An analogous process seems to be taking place in the Communist countries. 
According to Milovan Djilas, the “new class” that has,arisen there is a political 
bureaucracy which monopolizes power in the community, and its members enjoy 
prerogatives reserved specifically to them by virtue of the fact that they administer 
and control virtually the entire life of the community. Both the power and the 
interests of the “new class” are closely bound to the development of industry.*4 

Communist economists admit that with regard. to the organization and 
management of large-scale industry in both the capitalist and socialist countries 
thete are a number of similarities determined by the technological structure of 
production or by the social nature of the modern forces of production;?® also 
that there can be no doubt that the importance of the specialists—engineers, 
technicians, economists of various types, programmers, processers of information, 
social psychologists, mathematicians, etc.—is growing with extraordinary 
rapidity. This applies to both'types of regime.?® 

Similar ideas are expressed by the well-known American economist J. K. 
Galbraith,?” who, however, in contrast to Burnham, believes that it is not the 

. managers but the specialists who play the chief part in the development of the 
industrial society. The demands of technology and planning, he writes, have 
enhanced the need of industrial enterprises for specialists and the necessity of 
their proper, organized employment. To this end, industry must have recourse 
to sources of specialists which for the most part lie beyond its sphere of influence. , 
An enterptise can supply itself with capital, but scarcely with specialists. 
The experience of the past has shown that a fresh transfer of the seat of power 
was to be expected, namely, from-ownership to organized intelligence. This -is 

‚ precisely what has occurred: a social “technostructure” has been born. 

Galbraith bases his thesis on the fact that in the USA big business concerns 

- have already attained a considerable degree of independence from the market in 

the sphere of planning and from finance capital in the sphere of capital, accumu- 
lation. In 1965, almost one-half of all goods and services produced in the USA 

. proceeded from five hundred of the largest firms in the country, which avoid the 

insecurity of the market through “vertical integration” (incorporation of supply 
and selling agencies), monopolistic control of the market and agreéments between 

‘seller and purchaser. As a result, market relations and the market formation of 

* prices have lost some of their importance 2 as determining factors in the pro- 

duction planning of these concerns. 

Investment planning in these big concerns has also ceased to depend on the 
influence of the .capital market. In 1965, individual savings amounted to 
25,000 million dollars, those of business firms, primarily corporations, to 83 
million dollars. The decision how much should be saved for investments is, 
therefore, made within~a group of a few hundred large corporations. Galbraith 

n] Milovan Djilas, The New Class: An Analysis of be Communist System, New York, 1968, PP 39 i 
and 41. 

25 Meissner, op! cit., p. 67. 

38 Thid., p. 9.. 

sat Galbraith, op. cit. , passim. 
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quotes Professor Ben B. Seligman, who wrote: “...finance capitalism was 
surprisingly short-lived, for the new managerial class discovered that with an 
adequate supply of funds stemming from accumulated profits they could get 
along quite well without Wall Street tutelage.’”28 

Galbraith, however, also draws attention to the rapidly growirig importance 
of the state in an industrial society. In the USA, the federal, state and local 
governmental agencies today account for one-fifth or a quarter of the social 
product, whereas in 1929 their total share amounted to about eight percent. 
Thanks to the rapid growth of the forces of production, he wrote, it is essential 
to subject the development of production and economic growth to the control 
of society as a whole, to centralize decisions on structural problems, regulate the 
application of investments on a national-economic basis and introduce, so far as 
possible, a unified control of international economic relations. The only way to 
achieve this is to enhance the economic activity and competence of the state. 


These observations were supplemented by the French economist Raymond 
Aron, who pointed out that the state today does indeed feel itself responsible for 
the functioning of the economy and is not prepared to tolerate far-reaching 
depressions. The Western capitalist economy, he writes, accordingly relies upon 
certain mechanisms, which we are accustomed to consider as being essentially 
socialist. 2° 

The Theory of Convergence-—The thesis contained in the doctrine of the in- 
dustrial society, that this society emerges and develops according to its own ` 
internal laws, naturally provided a theoretical foundation for the new con- 
vergence theory, which says that the socio-economic systems of East and West 
are becoming assimilated to one another in the course of industrialization; the 
new industrial society emerging out of this process of mutual assimilation will 
combine the advantages and avoid the disadvantages of both types of regime 
and so represent a “optimal” mixed. regime or social order. 


“The theory of convergence is the latest and at present without doubt th® 
most influential product of bourgeois sociological thought,” wrote one of th? 
Communist theoreticians.3° The spiritual father of this theory is considered to b€ 
the Dutchman Jan Tinbergen, who in 1959 was the first to advance the thesis of 
an “optimal economic order and economic policy,”?! which he subsequently 
developed.** ‘Tinbergen maintained that technological and economic develop- 
ments under both systems give rise to tendencies which lead to increasing 
assimilation. In the Soviet Union, the striving for wravneniye, or equalization of 
status, of an earlier period has been abandoned, labor stimuli introduced, planning 





28 Ibid., pp. 89—90, Footnote 3 (quoted from Dissent, Summer 1964, p. 323). 

2 Raymond Aron, Dix-buit leçons sur la société industrielle, Paris, 1962, Lecture XV. 

30 Meissner, op. cit., p. 18. 

31 Jan Tinbergen, Selected Papers, Amsterdam, 1959, pp. 303 ef seq. 

34 Jan Tinbergen, “Do Communist and Free Societies Show a Converging Pattern”, Soviet Studies, 
Orford, April 1961, pp. 333 et seg., and “Die Rolle der Planungstechniken bei einer Annaherung der 
Strukturen in Ost und West,” Wirtschaftsplanung im Ostblock : Beginn einer Liberalisierung, Stuttgart— 
Berlin—Cologne—Mainz, 1966, pp. 35 ef seq. d 
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considerably decentralized, modern planning methods adopted and specialists 
trained. In the West, the need for planning has been recognized, the state sector 
in the economy is growing, and the freedom of action of enterprises has been cut 
down by applying the appropriate tax and credits policies. These respective 
developments are continuing. In Tinbergen’s view, the causes of such con- 
vergence lie in the immanent dynamics of industrial development and in the 
lessons learnt by each side on the basis of its own and the other side’s experience. 


Other prominent protagonists of “convergence” are the West German Erik 
Boettcher, the Englishman P. J. D. Wiles and three Americans, Galbraith, 
Sorokin and Buckingham. Boettcher became known in the West when, on the 
basis of his theory of phases of economic development—in particular, the phases 
of extensive and intensive growth—, as early as 1959 he foresaw the advent of 
growth difficulties in the Eastern bloc. He, too, maintained that the Eastern and 
Western systems would become assimilated if only by virtue of the laws governing 
the process of industrialization.°3 


Galbraith pointed out that in the countries of the Eastern bloc certain 
economic functions are now, as a result of decentralization, being transferred 
from the state to the economic managements and that the growing autonomy of 
industrial enterprises will gradually enable them to occupy the same position as 
their capitalist counterparts. The final result will be roughly similar forms of 
planning and organization: what were once capitalist or Communist enterprises 
will come ever closer together as oligarchies of direct participants in production. 84 


One German economist, E. Richert, points out that between capitalist and 
“socialist”? enterprises there are already considerable similarities in performance, 
methods of decision-making, cooperation with groups of experts, distribution of 
responsibilities and above all in questions of labor organization, cybernetics and 
the processing of data.25 Two other West German writers, R. Jungk and H. J. 
Munot, predict that by 1985 large-scale international economic organizations will 
be practicing extensive division of labor and ‘close cooperation through an 
increased volume of trade. Naturally, essential differences in political conceptions 
will still exist, but they will become softened under the influence of modern 
methods of production and selling.*¢ 


According to Professor Wiles, convergence is proceeding on both sides 
slowly and unconsciously. In the West, organization of welfare, planning, 
nationalization and technocratization will proceed further, shareholders will tend 
more and more to lose their rights to the managers, even though they will 
scarcely become dispossessed. 





33 Erik Boettcher, “Phasentheorie der wirtschaftlichen Entwicklung: Ein Ansatz zu einer dyna- 
mischen Theorie der Wirtschaftsordnung,” Hamburger Jahrbuch fur Wirtschafts- und Gesellschaftspolitik, 
Hamburg, 1959, pp. 23 er seg. 


% Galbraith, op. cit., pp. 389 ef seq. 
35 E, Richert, Die neue Gesellschaft in Ost und West, Gütersloh, 1966, pp. 33942. 
38 In Unsere Welt 1985, Munich—Vienna—Basle, 1967, p. 291. 
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In the Soviet Union, Wiles predicts a certain degree of convergence, to be 
found in the following changes. Firstly, less central planning: monetary instead 
of physical “indices,” economic levers instead of directives, decentralized con- 
trols, rational, even partially market-determined wholesale and retail prices, 
broad application of interest and ground rent. Secondly, less ee 
greater professional freedom for artisans and the “technical intelligentsia, k 
increase in the private peasant economy. Thirdly, greater welfare: an increase in 
state social expenditure, which as yet is relatively limited, higher old-age pensions, 
fairer wages, reduced income tax, higher prices for kolkhoz deliveries. Fourthly, 
a more equitable structure of consumption: the collective forms of consumption 
planned by the theorists of full Communism will be abandoned, private auto- 
mobiles permitted and théreby the Pandora’s box of private consumption opened. 
A rich Communist is economically possible, but psychologically conceivable only 
if the human psyche is subjected to radical modification. Finally, a similar process 
of deprivation of rights without deprivation of ownership is taking place in the 
Soviet Union: the Party apparatus is losing its rights to the technocrats, who 
virtually came to power together with Kosygin. The means of production are 
virtually in the possession of the technocrats, who make day-to-day decisions on 
problems of management and on the distribution of income. Hitherto, as Djilas 
pointed out, the Party’s functionaries have disposed of the means of production 
as virtually both owners and possessors; but “technocratization” leads to “de- 
ideologization,” for the technocrat is more or less content with any ideology 
provided that it does not hamper pragmatic development, and with quotations 
from Marx almost anything can be proved. Nevertheless, Wiles goes on, under 
both world systems, differences of ideology and differences in property relations 
will remain; this applies in particular to developments in the spheres of invest- 
ment policy, bankruptcy, distribution of capital profits and income. 


Wiles also analyses the regimes in China and Cuba, where property relations 
are laid down by the Party: this, in his view, will inevitably lead to a kind of 
pragmaticism and finally to a bureaucracy bereft of ideological impetus. In China, 
` there is a relatively free market, no detailed central planning and no centralized 
distribution of materials, the activities of manufacturing enterprises being guided 
by the Central Bank by means of credit decisions. 


Of interest is Wiles’s analysis of convergence tendencies to be found in three 
different types of workers’ self-administration—in Yugoslavia, Israel and Algeria 
—, which represent a “third course” between those of capitalism and orthodox 
Communism. Wiles comes to the conclusion that here, too, elements of con- 
vergence are to be traced, in the structure of authority in individual enterprises, 
the organization of planning, in economic policy and in the sociological type 
characterizing the managerial class.3? 





97 Prof. P. J. D. Wiles, “Zur Frage der Konvergenz östlicher und westlicher Wirtschaftssysteme,” 
Kıeler Vortrags : Neue Folge, No. 55, Kiel, 1968. 
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The American sociologist Pitifim A. Sorokin has advanced hypotheses on 
the convergence question which predict a process of mutual assimilation not 
only in the economic but also in the social and cultural spheres. Among other 
things, he points to certain resemblances between the Soviet and American 
educational systems, and emphasizes the excellence of the training received by 
the technological intelligentsia in the Soviet Union. During the last twenty 
years, Russian scholars have published numerous works of first-class quality 
in the fields of history, psychology, psychiatry, ethics, etc., which are not limited 
to the principles of Historical Materialism but rather reflect a secret idealism; 
in the United States, on the other hand, many scientists and philosophers adhere 
to views not uncharacteristic of a materialistic world outlook. 38 


A German sociologist, Helmut Schelsky, sees a growing similarity in the 
problems arising in the USSR on the one hand and in Western Germany and the 
USA on the other—problems of decisive importance for the development of an 
industrial society, such as those concerning the treatment of industrial labor, life 
in big cities, consumer policy, education and professional training, mass com- 
munication media, etc. That this social convergence is constantly progressing 
is one of the main assertions of modern sociology, which so far has not been 
called into question.®® 

Another West German writer, E. Kininger, maintains that people living in an 
industrial society, as a result of the constantly increasing satisfaction of material 
needs, are turning to spiritual or intellectual values. This, he says, is mitigating 
the differences between East and West: their goals are no longer essentially 
opposed to one another, for in the East as in the West there is the same striving 
for man’s spiritual and ethical improvement. An all-transforming dynamic is 
influencing the ideas of Marxism-Leninism, the Christian faith and himan 
relations in general, and is bringing men closer together.° 

In the West, there already exists an extensive literature on questions of 
“convergence,” but only a few theoreticians in the Eastern bloc—primarily 
Soviet and East German writers—have published a detailed analysis of the theory 
and advanced some kind of Communist reply. In the West, these questions are 
attracting the attention of economists, sociologists, political scientists, historians, 
“futurologists” and journalists, not least because the convergence theory offers a 
. plausible road to the undivided world and uniform economic system to which 
politicians and economists aspired after World War Il. There are, however, 
among Western theorists just as many opponents of the theory, even though the 
Communist programs of economic reform and their implementation would 
_ appear to provide convincing proof of its main theses. At the same time, the 
predictions advanced by supporters of the theory on the future development of 





38 P, A. Sorokin, “Soziologische und kulturelle Annaherungen zwischen den Vereinigten Staaten 
und der Sowjetunion,” Zeitschrift fur Politik, Cologne—Zurich—Vienna, 1960, No. 4, pp. 352 e? seq. 

39 Helmut Schelsky, Ortsbestimmung der deutschen Soziologie, Dusseldorf—Cologne, 1959, p. 136. 

40 E, Kininger, Koexistenz—Proexistenz : Uber die Ost West Anndberung, Vienna—Frankfort—Zurich 
1968, p. 190. 
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the two world systems are difficult to substantiate and vulnerable to criticism, 
even though Western “futurologists” arrive at astonishingly similar conclusions 
in their study of likely developments in individual branches of the economy, 
technology, sciences and sociology. 


The Eastern Bloc’s Response. —Not surprisingly, Communist theoretical writers, 
for ideological reasons, adopt a fundamentally negative attitude toward the 
convergence theory as a “bourgeois attempt to dispute the claim of the Marxist- 
Leninist theory to leadership in questions concerning the world of the future and 
to set up an imperialist picture of society in opposition to the socialist prognosis 

..”41 According to Walter Ulbricht, “the successful further development of the 
overall social system of socialism is conceivable only if one avoids the approach 
that socialism represents a brief transitional phase in the development of society.” 43 
Nevertheless, Eastern writers admit: “If one tests the theory of convergence with 
regard to the criteria...with the aid of which the operation and durability of 
bourgeois theories can be assessed, it becomes clear that it [the convergence 
theory] fulfills all criteria, that it is by no means a short-lived... fashionable 
theory.”45 The recognition accorded the convergence theory by certain Soviet 
scientists found sensational expression in the plea of the world-famous physicist 
Academician Kapitsa for peaceful coexistence between the USA and the USSR44 
and in the program of democratization advanced by V. Turchin, R. Medvedev 
and Academician A. Sakharov.t® The convergence theory figured on the agenda 
of the conference of Communist theoreticians on questions of contemporary 
anti-Communism held in Moscow on January 21 of this year, and “scientific 
critical ae of questions of convergence have been called for in various 
countries of the Eastern bloc.*® 

Arguments of the Oppusition.—The arguments advanced by both Western and 
Eastern opponents of “convergence” display an astonishing similarity—almost 
a convergence of opposition—despite the fact that Western opponents rely upon 
the irreconcilability theory while those in the East base their views upon the 
teachings of Marxism-Leninism. The principal arguments advanced are: parallel 
rather than convergent courses of development; the problem of ownership; 
ideological conflicts; differences between the respective leading strata and in the 
social ideals which the two systems are striving to attain. In the economic sphere, 
the convergence theory appears particularly convincing, and its opponents find it 
difficult to deny the progressive assimilation of forms of organization and 
industrial technique. In the West, on the one hand, the role of the state in economic 
management is growing: during the last decade, short- and medium-term planning 





41 Meissner, op. et., p. 176. : 

42 Walter Ulbricht, Bedeutung des Werkes “Das Kapital” von Karl Marx, East Berlin, 1967, p. 38. 

13 Meissner, op. ett., p. 170. : 

4 New York Times, October 9, 1969. 

45 The full text has not yet been published. For extracts in English, see Newsweek, New York, 
April 13, 1970. 

«6 In Poland, for example, six institutes concerned with the a of anti-Communiam have been 
commissioned with this task (Trybuna Ludu, Warsaw, February 14, 1969). 
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based on econometric models has been introduced in the Common Market and in 
numerous individual countries. In the East, there is a movement away from 
directive planning in detail toward indicative programming, the adoption of 
market elements and “economic levers.” On both sides, modern methods of 
management such as the use of input-output balances, linear programming, 
growth models, etc., are employed. These facts are cited by the theoreticians of 
convergence in support of their view while being put down by their opponents 
on both sides to mere parallelism of development. For Communist theorists, the 
“technostructure” is a fiction, since in the West the financial oligarchy controls 
the economy through holding companies, determines the activities of enterprises 
and reduces managements to the status of mere employees responsible for making 
profits.4” In the East, on the other hand, the managers are entirely dependent 
upon the agencies of the socialist state, and are unable to achieve any degree of 
independence. In big up-to-date enterprises, the division of labor creates objective 
conditions in which the specialists are concerned with the preparatory work 
necessary for the making of decisions, but have no part in the decisions them- 
selves.48 To this, Western opponents of the theory add that differences in social 
background between leading strata in the USA and the USSR find expression 
in divergences of political behavior. In the USA, the economic and political 
élite comes mainly from the upper middle and upper classes, and in the USSR 
almost exclusively from the workers and peasants.*? 

The problem of ownership, dismissed by the theorists of convergence as a 
question of secondary importance in an industrial society, is regarded by their 
opponents as having decisive importance for the allocation of capital and manage- 
ment of the economy.5° Distribution of capital, investment activity and conse- 
quently rates of economic growth are influenced in the West by the financial 
oligatchy via the capital market, whereas in a fully socialist economy they are 
laid down in the central plan by the state as sole owner of capital. 

The process of de-ideologization which is undoubtedly taking place in the 
West as well as in the East is regarded by the theorists of convergence as an 
inevitable consequence of industrialization and technologization. Naturally, it is 
also promoted by the fact that in the dispute between capitalism and socialism 
the stress is being shifted to economic questions. Representatives of modern 
Western philosophy such as Karl Jaspers predict the beginning of a new era of 
history characterized by a dynamic development of technology and a “de- 
deification of the world.” This is rejected by the theorists of Communism, for 
whom the ideology of Marxism-Leninism remains the foundation of the Com- 





47 See, for example, E. Bregel, “Teoriya konvergentsii dvukh ekonomicheskikh sistem” (The 
Theory of Convergence of the Two Economic Systems), Mirosaya ekonomika i mexbdunarodnye otnosheniya, 
1968, No. 1. 

48 Meissner, op. cit., p. 93. 

49 Zbigniew Brzezinski and Samuel P. Huntington, Politseal Power: USAJUSSR, New York, 
1963, pp. 24 et seg. ' 

50 H, Raupach, “Antagonismus, Koexistenz oder Konvergenz west-dstlicher Wirtschaftssysteme,” 
Politische Studien, No. 189, Murich, 1970. 
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munist system, of the Party’s monopoly of power and of the Soviet Union’s 
pretensions to leadership of the Communist camp. In any society, they say, 
ideology expresses the interests of the various sections of society, sets the criteria 
and the goals of social activity and mobilizes the work of the individual: it may, 
indeed must, be modified in accordance with the changing interests of society, 
but it cannot disappear.®! For these reasons, Communist theoreticians are bound 
in principle to reject the idea of any rapprochement between East and West as 
regards goals of social development. 


The theory of convergence is of importance in ideological disputes not only 
between East and West but also within the Communist camp. Moreover, it is 
influencing the policies of neutral states. As Brzezinski and Huntington put it: 


Convergence serves many needs. To Americans and Western Europeans, it 
offers what appears to be the only way out of a hopeless and endless conflict. To 
neutralists, it provides the historical sanction for their position. To the Titoists, it 
justifies their isolation from the rest of the Communist community. To the Chinese, 
it explains why they, in contrast to the Soviets, remain uncorrupted orthodox 
Marxist-Leninists. The theory of convergence is not only an abstract intellectual 
position but also a source of optimism for many and of justification for all.5# 


The growing influence of the doctrine of the industrial society upon “futur- 
ology” is naturally disturbing Soviet ideologists and forcing the Soviet Party 
leaders to take defensive measures. In March of this year, the Standing Committee 
for Science and Technology of Comecon held in Moscow, on Soviet initiative, 
a week-long symposium on questions of future socio-economic development. 
Over 120 papers were discussed, and the final resolution recommended the setting 
up of an association, within the framework of Comecon, to promote research into 
such questions. This association should be entitled to award academic degrees to 
the authors of dissertations in the field.58 


The symposium was clearly designed as a measure of preparation for the 
International Congress of Futurologists held one month later in Kioto (Japan).°* 
Scientists were present from thirty-two countries, including all the membets of 
Comecon, and questions concerning the future socio-economic development of 
the world were discussed in eight commissions. Subjects included the future 
development of the various social systems and their alternatives, technological 
and social progress, future forms and techniques of education and training, 
transformatory tendencies in living conditions and ways of occupying leisure, the 
future development of cities and city life. 

Two mutually opposed conceptions of the world’s future development were 
confronted at the congress: on the one hand, the Communist concept of Marxist- 
Leninist socialism developing ın the direction of Communism; on the other, the 





51 Meissner, op. cit., p. 99. 

52 Brzezinskt and Huntington, op. cit., p. 13. 

53 See the contribution “Two Worlds: Three Predictions for the Future” in Marsine titante, 
Bratislava, 1970, No. 10. 
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concept, advanced chiefly by the Americans and Swedes, of a classless world 
society brought ever nearer by the tremendous progress in technology, which 
represents a threat to man as a social being. To this, participants from the Nether- 
lands, France and Austria added the typically Western view that man’s creative 
intellectual and spiritual forces, which are developing alongside technology and 
at a comparable pace, represent a stabilizing factor in the process of world 
development. 

These two conceptions, both of them based on the concept of the “establish- 
ment,” found themselves in turn contronted at the congress with another view 
directed against the “establishment.” This was the conception, independent, 
critical and well grounded, advanced by the unexpectedly large group of younger 
participants. ` 
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Convergence Theories and the, 
~ “Leninist Theory of Socialist Revolution” 


By C. OLGIN 


The publicity given to the pronouncements of Sakharov! and Kapitsa? on the 
desirability of a rapprochement between the USA and the USSR, showing the 
marked sympathy of two leading Soviet physicists with the ideas of some of our 
theoreticians of convergence, together with the recent blast of Soviet criticism 
against both the theories and their authors, has animated en interest 
in the critique itself. 

The violence of the criticism is said to be a sure sign that the convergence 
theory is penetrating the USSR, constituting a deadly danger to the Communist 
ideology, i.e., Marxism-Leninism. It is the present writer’s opinion that the anti- 
convergence campaign had other and deeper causes, which will be examined in a 
coming issue of the Bulletin. In any case, it is submitted that judgement in the 
matter, or intelligent analysis of the Soviet critique of convergence as such, is 
impossible without a reasonably clear idea of the relation between theories on 
convergence and the relevant theses of Marxism-Leninism to which Soviet 
critics must adhere. To the writer’s best knowledge, no objective study of this 
relation has as yet been made. To fill this regrettable lacuna is the primary aim 
of the present study. 

One reservation must be made at the very start. “Convergence theories” has 
become a portmanteau formula indiscriminately applied by Soviet ideologists and 
by many Western commentators to all works whose authors visualize the pos- 
sibility of a rapprochement between the two systems, including those (e.g., Sorokin, 
Brzezinski and Huntington, and Aron in his later mood) who oppose the theory 
of convetgence as such—i.e., the theory which stipulates that political rapproche- 
ment demands (and follows!) corresponding changes in the “infrastructures” of 
the societies concerned, changes in the way they are organized and governed, and 
that these changes in turn are determined by “objective” factors, i.e., not by 
emotional change of heart in rulers, loss of faith in a doctrine or even fear of an 
atomic war, but by industrialization. It is only with this theory and not with the 
idea of rapprochement or convergence as such that we are concerned. 

The choice is not arbitrary, for the main weight of the ideologists’ attack has 
been directed against works in which the theory has found its clearest expression 
—for example, Rostow’s Stages of Economic Growth, Galbraith’s The New Industrial 
State and the various articles and papers published by Tinbergen on convergence 





1 A. D. Sakharov, Razmyshlenya o progresse, mirnom sosushcbestvovanst t intellsktualnoı svobode (Thoughts 
on Progress, Peaceful Coexistence and Intellectual Freedom), “Posev,” Frankfort-on-Main, 1968. 
2 See the report by R. Sullivan in The New York Times, October 9, 1969. 
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as a result of advances in planning: For this, there is again an objective reason. 
Brzezinski, Huntington and Sorokin, like any other students of political science 
or frankly idealist sociologists, are ideological enemies. The theoreticians of 
convergence proper are very special enemies: they are “materialists” operating 
with the same categories as Leninism—opposing Leninism, so to speak, “from 
inside” —and thus doubly dangerous; for Leninism also concentrates upon 
“infrastructures” and the “objective” causes of changes taking place in them. 

The closeness of the theory of convergence to Leninism in this respect greatly 
eases a comparative study of the two sets of ideas, but, as stated, seems to have 
passed completely unnoticed by our commentators. It will be convenient, there- 
fore, to start our study by tabulating the essential features common to all three 
main subdivisions of the views on convergence expressed in the works mentioned 
above—convergence ex “rational choice” (Rostow), ex “technological ‘and 
organizational requirements” (Galbraith), ex “planning” (Tinbergen)—relating 
them to corresponding features in Leninism under two headings, “similarities” 
and “dissimilarities” : 


Convergence Theories and Marxism-Leninism: 
Similarities and Dissimilarities 
SIMILARITIES 


Main Criterion for Classifying Types of Societies: 
The characteristic features of infrastructures rather than of cultural standards and moral values 


Main Features of the Infrastructure: 


The socio-economic structure (in Marxist-Leninist terminology, “relations of production” in 
combination with “methods of production”) 


_ Mode of Change from One Type of Society to Another: 


Features of the new infrastructure appear within the old, and features of the old infrastructure 
` persist within the new 


Mainspring of the Development ofa society (in Marxism-Leninism, 
before the Seizure of Power): 


The urge to satisfy primarily material needs. At higher levels of development, the subjugation of 
Nature, the “ordering of society” 


Main Instrunient of Progress (in Marxism-Leninism, before the Seizure of Power): 

The quasi-automatic development of skill, technology and science, demanding corresponding 
changes in the infrastructure, rather than the conscious development of moral, ethical or aesthetic 
` qualities * | 
Main Criterion of Progress: 

The level of development of the “forces of production,” with the emphasis on the production of 


` material goods; the degree of organization of the economy (planning); improvement of the quality of 
labor (including the work of scientists and technicians and the effectiveness of exploitation) 


Main “Subjective” (Socio-Political) Obstacles to Progress: 

Vested interests of groups in or near to power, holding on to established infrastructures which 
guarantee their privileges, obstructing the application of scientific methods to the solution of socio- 
economic problems, camouflaging these interésts and the obstructive tactics with unscientific and 
even anti-scientific “ideologies” 
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DISSIMILARITIES i : 


Main Sociological Determinant of the Infrastructure (or Relations of Production): 
Marxism-Leninism. Ownership of the means of production: legal-political relations 


Theory of Convergence. Exploitation of the means of production: functional-organizational relations 


y 


Main Socio-Political Agent in Bringing About Major Changes in the Infrastructure: 


Marxism-Lemnism. The class struggle, ending in the victory of the progressive group or class ‘ 


Theory of Convergence. ‘The “rationality” of society, which grows with the progress of industrialization 
in combination with democratic (parliamentary) forms of government A 


Main Role of the Government in the Economy: - i - 5 


Marxism-Leninism. Under capitalism: the maintenance of the capitalist infrastructure, Under ` 
socialism: the maintenance of the socialist infrastructure and its development toward Communism 
` Theory of Convergence. Maintenance of equilibrium between socio-economic groups and (in the case 
of convergence “toward the left”) the gradual take-over of economic functions sa a growing state 
economic sector and central planning as and when technical progress and economic development 
demand such action in the interests of economic “growth” : 


‚Main Role of “Progressive” Parties When Not in Power: 


‚Marxism-Leniniste. Under capitalism: cooperation with Communist parties for the establishment of 
a Communist dictatorship. Under Communism: the question does not arise 
Theory of Convergence, The question is left open ` 


Role of Communist Parties Out of Power: 


Marxism-Leninism. Preparing for the seizure of power by all means available—exacerbating the 
“class conflict,” training the workers as an “army of political revolution,” etc. 

Theory of Convergence. Distegarded altogether or considered as being “eroded” together with the 
ideology 


Role of Communist Parties in Power: 
Marxism-Leninism, Leading the development of society toward Conimunism in every respect, 
employing governmental and Party organizations as instruments of the dictatorship 


Theory of Convergence. Disregarded altogether or considered as being “eroded” together with the ` 


ideology” + 


The first and obvious observation to make is that all similarities except the last . 
between the convergence theory and Marxism-Leninism concern the national’ 


economy; or “political economy” in the traditional, non-Marxist sense, while the 
dissimilarities concern political economy as understood in the restricted sense, 
i.e., the operation of the central political power and the political influence of 
group interests in the national economy. 

The second observation is that in the first section both ee operate with 
components of “economic determinism” which can be derived from ‘Marx’s, own" 

“materialist view of history.” . 

The third observation is that the theoreticians of convergence, by minimizing 
the effect of voluntary decisions by governments and of the activities of political 
-parties, thereby extend “economic determinism,” or at.least its modern version, 


“industrial economic determinism,” over the whole complex of social develop- . 


ment. Marxism-Leninism, on the other hand, although paying tribute to Marx’s 
“materialist view of history” by using its categories, in effect negates “economic 
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determinism” on two cardinal points: with regard to the final breakdown of 
capitalism in a foreseeable future, and even more specifically with regard to the 
“construction of socialism,” neither of which is considered possible without a 
massive intrusion of a strictly “non-economic factor” in the shape of the activities 
of the Communist parties. 

It might be objected that in using the term “determinism,” whether economic 
or industrial, we are being unfair to two of the authors mentioned: to Rostow, 
who goes to some pains in distancing himself from Marx precisely on this point, 
and to Tinbergen, whose “planners” are concerned not just with the economy 
but with the development of society as a whole, and are guiding this development 
“freely,” obeying only the dictates of rational human thought. 

It is not our aim to criticize the works in question. It must be pointed out, 
however, that Prof. Rostow’s “non-economic factors” of which he speaks so 
much—the will to take risks, ambition, clear-sightedness, the feeling of unity— 
are only aids to technico-economic development which, so to speak, justifies 
itself and is the final criterion of social progress as such. The same factors, when 
opposing this development, are by definition not only evil but irrational and 
condemned to defeat, the difference between Marx’s concepts and Rostow’s 
theory of economic growth on closer inspection being the one mentioned second 
in the list of dissimilarities above—namely, that Prof. Rostow replaces the 
Marxian class struggle by a rational feeling for unity. In either case, the final 
determinants are the ineluctable laws of the development of human societies—in 
the end, of the economy—which must be obeyed at the risk of disaster.? 


With even greater force, the argument applies to Prof. Tinbergen’s ideas, for 
his “optima” of development guiding “total” (i.e., sociological) planning are 
derived from statistical analyses of the growth of the socio-economic potential of 
societies, in which the same “ineluctable laws” reveal themselves, any rulers 
opposing them for any length of time doing so at their own peril.* 

It should be. noted that the idea of “total” planning or programming in the 
above-mentioned sense is implicit in the insistence of Marx and Engels (particular- 
ly the latter) that socialism will permit the extension of scientific methods of 
organization and government developed under capitalism in running a single 
factory to the whole process of “extended reproduction of the forces of pro- 
duction” in human society, starting with “purely economic activity” but not 
limited to it. According to Engels, in fact, the real justification of socialism lies 
not so much in the abundance of material goods which socialization brings with 
it as in the fact that it puts an end to the chaos, characteristic of capitalism, in the 
development of the “forces of production” (which includes the “all-round 
development of the individual” as well as of technology). 

In a somewhat utopian form, the idea of “total” planning appears in many of 
Lenin’s writings prior to the seizure of power. It assumes more definite form in 


3 W, W. Rostow, The Stages of Economic Growth: A Non-Communist Manifesto, Cambridge, 1960. 

% Jan Tinbergen, “Die Rolle der Planungstechniken bei einer Annaherung der Strukturen in Ost 
und West,” Wırtschaftsplanımg im Ostblock: Beginn emer Liberalisierung, Stuttgart—Berlin—Cologne— 
Mainz, 1966, pp. 35 ef seq. 
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the Party Program of 1919,5 and Lenin’s objections made in 1921 to the idea of 
launching into full economic planning can certainly not be taken as meaning that 
he was in principle opposed to an application of “total” planning when the 
immediate problems had been mastered and planning techniques sufficiently 
developed. It should finally be noted that the famous five-year plans, though 
concentrating upon economic growth in the restricted meaning of the term, 
covered and cover the planned development of all aspects of life in Soviet society, 
including the use of free time and even the progress of atheism and of aesthetics 
(socialist realism). i 
Nevertheless, there is a world of difference between “total” planning as seen 
by the theoreticians of convergence on the one hand and the ideologists of 
Marxism-Leninism on the other. To use cybernetical terminology, the first appear 
to view mature industrial societies virtually as “self-programming” systems in 
which not only programs but the ultimate “optima” grow with and within the 
system, the programmers doing no more than improving the program piecemeal 
, with the use of mathematical methods and computers. Hence the conclusion: a 
Communist-dominated society approaching industrial maturity, like any other at 
the same level of development, will have the same “inner” optima and programs, 
which the rulers can oppose with impunity only for a short while (Tinbergen) 
and longer only at the risk of committing suicide, first economic, then political 
-(Rostow). 


Marxist-Leninists, on the other hand, again using cybernetical metaphors, view 
all societies not dominated by Communist parties as systems consisting of sub- 
systems with programs that are mutually opposed even if their optima (private 
profit), taken separately, are identical, for the profit of one is the loss of the other. 
Communist-ruled societies—certainly until full Communism is reached, perhaps 
for ever—are also seen as composed of elements with conflicting programs. They 
and their programs, however, are subordinated to an overall program—to wit, 
the Party program. This superprogram must take account of the brute facts of 
the socio-economic system, but only as limiting factors. It is not derived from a 
study of these factors. The socio-economic system, in other words, is not the final 
determinant of the program but its vehicle. It is clear, of course, that the super- 
program has a physical carrier. This is the Party, and here one may talk legitimately ` 
of a “‘self-programming system” insofar as the program has grown with the Party. 
But this, as the saying goes, is another story. 


At this point, we shall no doubt be told that this is precisely where convergence, 
is infinitely superior to Marxism-Leninism. For convergence, even if one admits 
the validity of Western criticism—e.g., its neglect of irrational forces, its reliance 
upon the rationality of Communist rulers and on the powers of scientific planning 
—, has been built up by and large on the scientific observation of developmental 
trends in Communist as well as non-Communist countries which even Communist 





5 See Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 1st ed., Vol. XLVII, Moscow, 
1940, cols. 94—95. 
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critics of convergence find hard to deny; whereas the above-mentioned program 
of Marxism-Leninism 1s full of inconsistencies, even contradictions, in fact, is not 
a program at all but an ideology serving nowadays as a post factum Marxist or 
Marxist-Leninist justification for the policies of a “great power,” ’ aiming at the 
retention and/or growth of potential—at first, economic and military. This, 
indeed, is the opinion not only of the theoreticians of convergence but also of 
economist-Sovietologists, including those who ate prepared to grant that in the 
` initial stages of Bolshevik rule ideology did provide the guiding lines for policy 
in economic as well as in political matters. 

It is certainly not difficult to find any number of inconsistencies and even 
contradictions in Marxism-Leninism, internal as well as external. Thus, adherence 
to Marx’s “material view of history” forces ideologists to do their best to prove 
the unprovable: that the Soviet economy has grown incomparably faster than that 
of the most advanced capitalist countries—a literary tour de force entailing heavy 
manipulation, doctoring, if not falsification, of statistics which is easily seen 
through. The thesis of the dictatorship of the proletariat, another item from 
Marx’s “materialist view of history,” justified initially by the subsistence of “class 
enemies” and fortified under Stalin by the arbitrary addition of the “sharpening 
of the class struggle,” is now left hanging in the air; as a subject of dispute for the 
. ideologists. One could fill pages with further inconsistencies and plain inanities, 
e.g., the “fundamental law of socialism,” which to some is “the maximum 
satisfaction of the ever-growing material and spiritual needs of the masses” and 
to others the “law of proportional development” or the “law of planomernost 
[development according to plan],” etc 

The point, however, is that Marxism-Leninism is not simply a program, but 
a world outlook, which contains the program. It is not only over-schematized 
but also heavily ideologized in the sense that the capitalist enemy is not only 
blackened but also depicted as both dying and yet deadly dangerous, the Soviet 
economy as flourishing and yet requiring the utmost effort to gain an economic 
victory over capitalism, with contradictions covered by dialectical sophistries and 
with a liberal use of “Aesopian language” even when dealing with the actual 
program, which as a result frequently requires decoding.® 


The program, of course, in its decoded form is not entirely unknown in 
Sovietological circles. It is, however, invariably dismissed as a rehash of Lenin’s 
arbitrary interpretation (or misinterpretation, as some hold) of original Marxism 
to serve the narrow purpose of his party of professional revolutionaries, viz., to 
seize and hold power at all costs, having no more reference to the further develop- 
ment of the world at large or of the USSR itself than Marxism-Leninism as a 
whole. 





® See, for example, Y. S. Bukhatov, V. K. Tlostanov and I. S. Khorin, Leninskaya teoriya sotsia- 
listicheshoi resolyutsii i sovrensennaya epokba (The Leninist Theory of Socialist Revolution and the Present 
Day), Moscow, 1966; G. L. Furmanov, Leninskaya teoriya sotsialisticheskoi revolyutssi i sovremennost (The 
Leninist Theory of Socialist Revolution and the Present Day), Moseow, 1969; and J. V. Stalin, Voprosy 
Leninizma (Questions of Leninism), 10th ed., Moscow, 1937. 
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It is our contention, on the other hand, that the Leninist Theory of Socialist 
Revolution was founded upon a very realistic appreciation of the contemporary 
situation and that it has since not stood still but has been developed—admittedly 
in fits and starts, sometimes with throwbacks, but still developed profiting by the 
historical experience of “revolutionary practice” on a national and international 
scale; further, that theories of convergence are not merely products of recent 
bourgeois sociology tinged with wishful thinking, but have a long ancestry of 
socialist political thought conditioned by the appearance of Leninism and later of 
“Bolshevik power” as well as by changes in the capitalist world. The fact that 
there is obviously a tabu in the USSR on any exploitation of the anti-Leninist 
roots of convergence is a direct incentive for us to explore briefly the main 
features marking the development of the two sets of ideas—if only to get a clearer 
idea of the problems facing the critics of convergence. 


The Common Origin 


It has been argued that Marx and Engels might be considered as the first 
champions of convergence: had they not postulated the inevitable “birth in the 
womb of capitalism” of most of the essential elements of socialism? It is certain 
that lengthy passages on the subject could be extracted from the works of the 
“classics” (including Lenin) and used unaltered in support of convergence—at 
least, of convergence “from the right.” Nevertheless, in practically every work, 
Marx and Engels spoke of a proletarian revolution which should destroy the 
bourgeois state and replace it by a dictatorship of the proletariat. The “birth in 
the capitalist womb” of elements of socialism might facilitate the revolution and 
the takeover of the economic machine by the proletariat, but certainly not make 
the revolution unnecessary. It is true that in his declining years Marx—in private 
only, be it noted—conceded that for England and other advanced industrial 
countries a revolution by force might not be necessary if the forces working for 
socialism were given the opportunity to develop freely under a democratic 
government. It is also true that after the master’s death Engels departed even 
further from the original form of revolutionary Marxism, which in the end was 
quietly buried by Western Marxist parties of the Second International. The 
leading spirit of the Second International, Edouard Bernstein, appointed by 
Engels as literary executor of his own and Marx’s works, proclaimed himself to 
be an “unrepentant Marxist”? and did his best to extract from the works of the 
“young Marx” and from the posthumously published volumes two and three of 
Das Kapital proof that Marx was essentially a “humane humanist” and a positivist 
preaching revolution only where he saw no other way of resolving the atrocious 
contradictions of Das Kapital. Bernstein himself, however, makes it abundantly 
clear that his somewhat dubious representations of Marx’s ideas have no con- 
nection with the “brilliant dialectical construction” of volume one of Das 
Kapital, apon which Marx’s theory of social evolution rested and which Bernstein, 
in the end, rejected.” 


T See Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya, 1st ed., Vol. V, 1927, col. 699. 
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Moreover, we are not directly concerned with Marx’s teaching, but with 
Marxism-Leninism, or, to be more precise, with the Leninist Theory of Socialist 
Revolution mentioned above. This “theory,” or program, for the transformation 
of capitalism into’ socialism rests on three fundamental posits, in which the 
ambiguities of original Marxism find no place. Two of these are political, the last 
politico-economic: 

1. The construction of strictly Marxist or Marxist-Leninist socialism is 
possible only under the dictatorship of Leninist Communist parties, i.e., parties 
organized for the purpose of disciplined action by all members and not, as other 

„parties, for that of providing mere support, whether political, moral or financial, 
of a policy. 

2. The dictatorship can be established by peaceful means as well as by force of 
arms. In either case, the first objective is the destruction of the “bourgeois” (or, 
for that matter, any other) state machine and its replacement by a new one 
serving as an instrument for executing the party program. 


3. The state is in principle vested with the sole right to ownership of the 
means of production. The implementation of this principle. in practice—the 
liquidation of other forms of ownership, whether group or individual, direct or 
indirect, and the replacement of market relations by a centrally planned production 
and distribution of goods and services (construction of socialist relations of 
production)—becomes an essential element of economic policy. (It should be 
noted that the timetable for such implementation is not fixed: it may take years, 
even decades, and suffer setbacks. The announcement of nationalization itself may 
be delayed for political reasons. But all this leaves the principle of the state’s 
ownership of the means of production as the distinguishing mark of Marxism- 
Leninism as a program as well as an ideology, unaffected.) 


These main posits are, of course, no more than a translation into the language 
of politics of the four points on which Marxism-Leninism differs from the theory 
of convergence on the plane of sociological theory. 


Although Marxist as well as non-Marxist critics of Marxism-Leninism are 
prone to deny it, these posits can be extracted from certain little-known “pro- 
grammatic” works of the Founding Fathers® and from Marx’s analyses of the 
revolutionary upheavals in Europe,® which he watched with an eagle eye, and 
there is every redson to think that it was these works rather than the ideas of 
Blanqui or Tkachev that inspired Lenin. 





8 See “Address of the Central Committee to the Communist League” [March 1850], Karl Marx 
and Frederick Engels, Selected Works in Two Volumes, Vol. I, Moscow, 1951, pp. 98 ef seg., and “The 
Civil War in France”—more particularly, the “Address of the General Council of the International 
Working Men’s Association on the Civil War in France, 1871,” ibid., pp. 453 ef seg. See also Bertram 
D. Wolfe, Marxism : One Hundred Years in ths Life of a Doctrine, n.c., 1967, pp. 20 and 136. 

9 See “The Class Struggles ın France, 1848 to 1850,” Marx and Engels, ‘op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 109 
ef seq., and “The Eighteenth Brumaire of Lows Bonaparte,” ibid., pp. 221 ef seg. 
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On the other hand, there is perfectly clear proof that when taking the first 
steps in 1915 for putting together the actual program or strategy of world 
revolution Lenin did not, as many suppose, rely upon Marx’s analysis of capitalism 
in Das Kapital, loaded as it was with dogmatic philosophizing and already out of 
date (with regard to actual developments) by the time it had appeared in print. 
On the contrary, his sources of information were the most up-to-date works— 
“bourgeois” as well as socialist—on capitalism available at the time, particularly 
the Finanzkapital of Rudolf Hilferding, a former student of medicine at Vienna 
University, and a devoted socialist of the Austro-Marxist school with an amazing 
grasp of economics—presumably because of his association with the economists 
of Vienna, who contributed so powerfully to the development of twentieth- 
century Western economic theory. 

Nor was Lenin alone in exploiting Hilferding’s ideas and in laying the founda- 
tions of the theory that goes by his name. All the evidence goes to show that he 
helped himself freely from the ideas of a young follower in the. Bolshevik party, 
N. Bukharin, whom Lenin later called the Party’s best theoretician, and from 
those of the Russian revolutionary-turned-successful-businessman Parvus Hel- 
phand, both of whom had at least some proper economic training, which Lenin 
lacked: Parvus Helphand studied economics in Switzerland under a professor of 
the empirical school, ‘and Bukharin in Vienna, alma mater of the Austro-Marxist 

- socialists as well as of the Viennese economists mentioned above. What is more, 
capitalism in the USA and the advanced countries of Europe had by then devel- 
oped fairly fully all the main features of modern capitalism: the preponderance of 
what Hilferding called Finanzkapital (shareholders’, bankers’ or holding com- 
panies’ capital) over “industrial” or “entrepreneur” capital, dominant in Marx’s 
day; the connection between Finanzkapital and the fiscal system, opening up 
prospects of regulating the economy on a national scale with the object of 
eliminating the catastrophic fluctuations on which Marx had .relied for his 
revolutions; the growing importance of “export of capital” via foreign invest- 
ments, permitting the raising of living standards for workers at home and 
directly influencing international relations in politics as well as in economics.1!° 
All these points were dealt with by Hilferding, and were incorporated in the 
-works of Lenin and Bukharin (and, in advance of the appearance of Hilferding’s 
capital. work, in those of Parvus), which went to the construction of the theory 
in in question just before World War I.!! 


20 See Rudolf Hilferding, “Das Finanzkapital,” Max Adler and Rudolf Hilferding (eds.), Marx- 
Stndien : Blatter zur Theorie und Politik des Wissenschaftlichen Sozialismus, Vol, II, Vienna, 1910, Sections 
4 and 5. 

11 See V. I. Lenin, “Imperializm, kak vysshaya stadiya kapitalızma” (Imperialism as the Highest | 
Stage of Capitalism), Pol/noys sobranıye sochinensi (Complete Works), 5th ed, Vol. XX VII, Moscow, 
1962, pp. 299 ef seg.; N. I. Bukharin, Mirovoye kbozyaistvo i imperializm (imperialism and World Economy), 
according to the Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya (ist ed., Vol. VIIE, Moscow, 1927, col. 284) pubd. by 
“Priboi” in 1919, according to Sidney Heitman (ed., Nikolai I. Bukbarin + A ‘Bibliography with Anno- 
tations... Stanford, Cal., 1969, p. 37) first pubd. in Moscow, 1917; and Parvus Helphand, Die Handels- 
krisis ma die Gewerkschaften. Nebst Anbang : Gesetzentwurf uber den achtstindigen Normalarbeıtstag, Munich, 
1901 (as cited in Winfried B. Schatlau and Zbynek A. Zeman, Fre:beuter der Revolution. Parvns-Helpband : 
Eme politische Biographie, Cologne, 1964, p. 376). 
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To say that it was built up without regard to developments since Marx’s time 
is thus anything but a safe method of attacking the critics of convergence, 
particularly since it is not difficult to demonstrate that Hilferding’s work also 
served as a basis for developing both his own ideas and those of Karl Kautsky, 
which must be considered as the progenitors of convergence, with regard both 
to the “socialization of capitalism” and to the liberalization of Communism. 


This may appear paradoxical, or another example of the Bolsheviks’ misuse 
of Western theory for their nefarious purposes. The briefest examination of the 
salient facts relating to the exploitation of Finanzkapital will prove, however, that 
the charge in this case is unjustified. The bulk of Hilferding’s work on the subject 
is in any case devoted to a straightforward examination of the development of 
capitalism from Marx’s time, which Lenin and Bukharin accepted despite (perhaps 
because of) the fact that Hilferding patently paid no more than lip service to the 
categories of Marx’s economic theory and in fact used statistical data to disprove 
the unavoidable operation of the law of contradiction leading to the demise of 
capitalism through the class struggle. The socialist in Hilferding breaks through 
only at the very conclusion of the work, when dealing with the end of capitalism. 
His views on the process might have been convincing when the work appeared 
in 1910, but not when Lenin read it in 1915. They contain, however, some items 
which fitted neatly into his project of seizing power in Russia. Capitalism at the 
imperialist stage, says Hilferding, overcomes the dangers and evils of competition 
on a national scale through Finanzkapital, only to transfer it to the international 
arena. Industrially advanced nations compete for markets in colonial and semi- 
colonial countries with the support of political and, in the end, military power: 
the results are armament races, the militarization of national economies, and the 
birth of ideologies inimical to peace and working-class interests. Taxation and 
rising prices increase the misery of the working classes and other social groups. 
The tremendous wealth of the monopolists exacerbates class contradictions. 
National economies, as such, do not, however, suffer catastrophically from 
militarization or even from wars. The breakdown of this advanced form of 
capitalism is thus not a matter of insoluble economic problems but of a socio- 
political crisis. The working classes, sections of which share in the rise in profits, 

‘must fight monopolistic capital for moral reasons. It is a Kantian categorical’ 
imperative, and not a Marxian “objective necessity.”!% Nor must the proletariat 
fight for the return to free trade, to small firms in defense of narrow local or 
professional interests, as preached by some trade union leaders: it must fight 
Monopolies and Imperialism in order to seize and exercise political power on 
behalf of world socialism. Finanzkapital, by penetrating into every nook and 
cranny of economic life, has prepared the ground for an easy take-over of the 
economy once political power is in the hands of the proletariat. All the new 
government has to do is to seize the central banks.1? 





12 Hılferding, op. cit., pp. 409-11. 
38 Ibid., pp. 474 et seq, 
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Hilferding, like Kautsky, a devoted adherent to the Second International, 
which was socialist rather than revolutionary, obviously visualized the struggle 
for power as taking place by constitutional means, but there is nothing in his 
work that stands against the use of violence for seizing power if no other means 
are available, while his presentation of the banking system of Finanzkapital as the 
main factor in a take-over regardless of the level of industrial development 
actually encourages abandonment of the Marxist thesis that revolutions must 
occur first in the industrially most highly developed countries. The failure of the 
Second International to stop the outbreak of World War I, the global character 
of the war, the terrifying sacrifices in human life and the fantastic waste of material 
resources, on the other hand, would justify reviewing Hilferding’s ideas on the 
non-catastrophic development of Finanzkapital and provide grounds for a seizure 
of power by the proletariat as a party acting on its behalf without delay. This 
revision was the gist of the works written by Lenin and Bukharin in 1915. 
Capitalism, because of the export of capital if for no other reason, was bound to 
develop unequally. National feeling opposed to foreign influence might be 
awakened in countries where it had lain dormant, as in China, and revolutionary 
situations created as a result of the strain of war, as in Russia. It should be noted, 
however, that the fundamental thesis of Communist theory, nowadays attributed 
to Lenin and completely reversing Marx’s dictates, of the occurrence of revolu- 
tions in countries constituting the weakest link in the capitalist system—i.e., in 
the industrially retarded countries—cannot be found in these works.!! Lenin’s 
immediate contribution to the program of world revolution, although purely 
ptagmatic, proved in the event decisive, not only in ensuring the Bolshevik 
seizure of power but also in initiating the split of the European working-class 
movement and completing the ruin of the Second International. Always critical 
of this organization’s pacificism, he used its failure to stop the conflict by denounc- 
ing its leaders as traitors to the cause and as secret allies of imperialism. His own 
solution was to appeal to the workers of the warring countries to abandon 
pacifism, work for the defeat of their own governments and in the end turn 
international war into civil war.15 


It is unlikely that the appeals ever reached the bulk of the European proletariat; 
for its leaders, in imperialist Germany and Austria as well as in democratic France 
and England, after a brief period of indecision abandoned pacifism and were soon 





14 The leading (one might as well say the only) Western authority on Bukharin’s contribution to 
the theory, Sidney Heitman, maintains (Leopold Labedz [ed.], Revisionism: Essays on the History of 
Marxist Ideas, London, 1962, pp. 81 ef seg.) that it was incorporated into the Program of the Communist 
International of 1928. The document is not available to the present writer, who found the thesis stated 
for the first time ın the writings of Stalin, 


35 V, I. Lenin, “Zadachı revolyutsionnoi sotsial-demokratii v yevropeiskoi voine” (The Tasks of 
Revolutionary Social-Democracy ın the European War), op. cit, Vol. XXVI, Moscow, 1961, pp. 1 
et sega; “Yevropeiskaya voina 1 mezhdunarodny sotsializm” (The European War and International 
Socialism), shid., pp. 8 ef seg.; “Referat na temu ‘Proletariat i voma’ 1 (14) oktyabrya 1914 g.” (Address 
on “The Proletariat and the War,” October 1 (14), 1914), sid., pp. 27 et seq.; and Sotstalzm ı voma 
(Socialism and the War), ibzd., pp. 307 et seq. 
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found supporting their national governments in the “patriotic war effort.” Their 
own patriotism, or the impracticability of maintaining the pacifist liné after the 
collapse of the Second International, made the leaders of the Russian revolutionary 
parties follow suit—with the exception of Lenin’s Bolsheviks, who, on Lenin’s 
orders, openly condemned the war, refused to cooperate with the government 
and set about preparing for defeat and civil war, the six representatives of the 
“fraction” in the Duma doing time in Siberia for their pains.!® 

Among the Austro-Marxists, only Kautsky and Hilferding maintained the 
pacifist line, although, so it seems, out of Anglophilia rather than socialism.1” 
Their socialism, in fact, underwent a peculiar change, and could be called Marxist 
only with a very big stretch of the imagination. Kautsky, who until the outbreak 
of war had upheld the principle of revolutionary class struggle against Bernstein 
and had vituperated against capitalism and imperialism, in 1915 bettered Hilferding 
by producing his theory of “ultra-imperialism.” According to this new theory, 
imperialism of the aggressive kind and its economic counterpart Finanzkapttal 
were not the ultimate phase of capitalism. “Pure industrial capital,” which had 
been pushed into the background by predatory Finanzkapital, would regain its 
erstwhile dominant position. In parallel, aggressive imperialism would give way 
to ordered cooperation between the great powers on the international arena, with 
England, the home of “peaceful” industrial capitalism, in the lead.!8 i 

With such satisfying prospects in view, the socialist parties, said Kautsky, at 
last going over to Bernsteinism, should abandon the idea of a virulent revolu- 
tionary class struggle and work for a gradual socialization of capitalism under 
democratic republican governments or, for that matter, under a constitutional 
monarchy. 19 


Readers are asked to note that Kaanis was propounding a “comeback” of 
industrial capitalism some forty years before Prof. Galbraith put forward his 
theory of the coming liberation of industry from the noxious domination of 
banks and obligations to shareholders.2° Whatever its objective validity now, the 
theory at the time was, to say the least of it, highly spėculative. Together with 
Kautsky’s final defection from orthodox Marxism on the class struggle, it provided 
Lenin and Bukharin with added ammunition to denounce Kautsky as a “rene- 
gade,” a “traitor to the working classes” or a “lackey of capitalism and imperial- 
ism” and justify their own departure from orthodox Marxism as corresponding 
to the “spirit of revolutionary Marxism.” Hilferding came off lightly, but only . 





16 V, I. Lenin, “Voina i rossiiskaya sotsial-democratiya” (The War and the Russian Social- 
Democrats), :bid., pp. 13 ef seg. 

7 John H. Kautsky, “J. A. Schumpeter and Karl Kautsky: Parallel Theories of Imperialism,” 
Midwest Journal of Political Science, Vol. V, No. 2, Detroit, Mich., May 1961, p.105. 

.18 Hılferding’s wartime writings are not available to the present writer. His actions after the war 
was over, however, prove conclusively that he, together with Kautsky, had ceased to be an anticapitalist. 

19 Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya, 1st ed., Vol. XX XI, Moscow, 1937, col. 805, esp. the passage 
on Kautsky’s “ultra-impertalism” ; also John H. Kautsky, op. cit., p. 121, where an article in Dre Nene Zeit, 
Vol. XXXII, No. 2, 1915, is cited. 

20 John Kenneth Galbraith, The New Industrial State, Boston, Mass., 1967. < 
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because he had apparently decided to keep his thoughts to himself “for the 
duration.” His actions after the end of the war prove conclusively, however, that, 
together with Kautsky (perhaps in advance), he had shed his anticapitalism. ' 


War brought to a close the dialogue between Lenin and his associates, on the 
one hand, and the progenitors of theories on convergence, on the other. The 
common forum which the Second International had provided for both was never 
reconstituted. The Leninists monopolized the theoretical work in the Comintern; 
on the other hand, they were excluded from the successor to the Second Inter- 
national, the so-called Labor and Socialist International, in which Kautsky and 
Hilferding were highly active. 

Theoretical work in both cases was harnessed to the problems of parties either 
in power or near enough to it to force each set of theoreticians to pay more 
attention to practical politics and considerably less to vindicating Marxist 
legitimacy or to fighting their opponents’ ideas. Interaction between the two sets 
of ideas was not thereby eliminated, but took place largely in mediated form, 
being -strongly affected by East-West developments. To trace it systematically 
would require a whole book—probably a whole series of books—and entail a 
good deal of guesswork and speculation. The most we can do here is to give some 
essential information on the evolution of the Leninist theory as a program for.the 
Soviet system, omitted or slurred over in books on Soviet Communism, and 
outline very briefly the link between the ideas of the Austro-Marnists (in Leninist 
terminology, “revisionists””) and those of the latest exponents of Convergence. 


From Kautsky to Convergence 


The present writer finds it hard to believe that Prof. Galbraith had not heard 
_of “ultra-imperialism” or that the other theoreticians of convergence were not 
acquainted with the Austro-Marxists’ theories on imperialism and the inevitable 
socialization of capitalism. Yet the reader of their works will look in vain for 
references to Kautsky or Hilferding. 


This cavalier treatment of the pioneers of anti-Leninism by their successors is 
no’ concern of ours. (In this respect, Prof. Tinbergen is to be excused, since his 
addiction to Convergence stems primarily from his work as a practicing econo- 
mist.) What is important for us is to establish that Soviet.critics of Convergence 
could, without resorting to subterfuge, link up the ideas of leading theoreticians 
of Convergence with those of the “renegade Kautsky” and the “social-fascist” 
Hilferding. All doubt on this point was dispelled for the writer on becoming 
acquainted with the work of two more members of the Austro-Marxist school, 
J. A. Schumpeter (who published several books in English on emigrating to 
America) and Otto Bauer. 

Bauer, though differing widely from Kautsky in his evaluation of the Soviet 
system, was and remained in all other respects a devoted follower of Kautsky, 
whom he regarded as his mentor and mentioned frequently with reverence even 
when differing from his views. Schumpeter, on the other hand, particularly after 
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migrating to America, paid little formal respect to Hilferding and none tow. a 


Kautsky, no reference to either being found in his major work on capitalism, 
socialism and democracy, even though anticapitalism as well as anti-Leninism in 
it figured largely. The writer was therefore happy to come across a work in which 
the author, Kautsky’s namesake John H. Kautsky, performs the very necessary 
and very laborious task of establishing the closeness of Kautsky’s and Schum- 
peter’s views (and, incidentally, the latter’s adherence to economic determinism) 
with the help of a multitude of cross-referenced citations from the writings of 
both men. 

The main points of John H. Kautsky’s arguments are to be found in the 
opening pages: 

1. Schumpeter’s views on imperialism and monopolies (the equivalent of 
Finanzkapital, a tetm that Schumpeter avoided) were influenced by Marx’s 
“economic interpretation of history,” “particularly as elaborated in the work of 
his contemporary, and fellow-student at the University of Vienna, Rudolf 
Hilferding.” 

2. Hilferding’s work also served “as the basic source of Lenin’s ideas.” (Here 
the author is citing an authority on Austro-Marxism, Morris Watnick.) 

3. “It has not been appreciated how close Schumpeter came to the work of 
Karl Kautsky.”’*1 

We have no reason to doubt the accuracy of the material with which the 
author supports these judgements. Our only criticism here is that he dealt rather 
too charitably with Kautsky’s somewhat erratic changes of ideological standpoint, 
which smack of opportunism, and left completely untouched the parallel con- 
version of Hilferding from revolutionary socialism, which seems to have had 
some effect upon Schumpeter. 

A more serious failing from the point of view of our enquiry, a failing pre- 
sumably due to his obviously great respect for Kautsky, is that the author leaves 
out of consideration the influence exercised upon the views of sociologist- 
politologists by personal interests and commitments—i.e., by their careers and the 
fortunes of the party they lead. Both Kautsky and Hilferding, as leaders of the 
German Social-Democrats, remained firm in their anti-Leninism, which they 
carried over to anti-Bolshevism after Lenin’s death and refused to abandon even 
when the Soviet system operated in the much milder climate of the NEP. In the 
postwar period, however, their views on capitalism diverged somewhat. 

The end of the.war found the two stalwarts of the defunct Second International 
still in Germany, where, after the fall of the monatchy, they became once more 
active in politics, no longer opposing the government in power but supporting it, 
Kautsky as political counselor to the first Ebert-Haase cabinet,?? Hilferding 
occupying high economic posts in succeeding cabinets almost throughout the 
existence of the Weimar republic.** 


21 Kautsky, op. cit., p. 102. 

22 See the entry on Kautsky ın Der Grosse Brockhaus, 15th ed., Vol. X, Leipzig, 1931, p. 46. 

23 See the entry on Hilferding in The New Century Cyclopedia of Names, Vol. II, New York, 1954, 
p. 2009. 
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A prolific writer, Kautsky produced one work after another, which his 
namesake cites in a somewhat bewildering array of quotations and references. 
The gist of it seems to be that Kautsky, having become in 1914-15 a champion 
of industrial capitalism, preserved his animosity toward Finanzkapital as a source 
of international strife. In the thirties, however, he seems to have come to the 
conclusion that in some way (how, remains unclear) industrialization, the 
increasing influence of the workers, and democratization were forcing the 
capitalists of Finanzkapital to forego aggression and brutal exploitation at home.*4 
Imperialism itself was on the way out, Italy’s foraging in Ethiopia and Japan’s in 
China being “a last echo” of the bad old times. Fascism was “not the beginning 
of a new imperialist era but a mere anachronism.”?5 (To his credit, the author 
notes that Kautsky’s analysis fails to throw any light upon the subsequent 
imperialism of the USSR and China.)#* For his part, Hilferding still wrote little, 
presumably being busy enough as an economist working for the modernization 
and activation of German capitalist industry and as a prominent functionary of 
the Social Democratic party promoting cooperation between owners and trade 
unions in preparation for Hjalmar Schacht’s first “German wonder” in the 
service of Nazism. His conversion as a theoretician from his prewar anticapitalism, 
sealed at the Kiel 1927 conference of the German Social Democrats, stands on 
record and, unlike Kautsky’s, is complete. 


The Allied victory, said Hilferding, had tamed aggressive imperialism for 
good, and the era of “organized capitalism,” of cooperation on an international 
scale, had arrived.?” On how to solve the problem of unemployment or “tame” 
the rising aggressiveness of Fascism in power and of Nazism fighting for it, 
Hilferding apparently had nothing to say. 


The blindness of both Kautsky and Hilferding to the inability of capitalism 
to cope with the postwar misery of the lower and lower middle classes in the 
defeated countries and its equal inability—perhaps even unwillingness—to stop 
the rise of totalitarianism is, indeed, a feature of the Austro-Marxists’ writings 
which receives no attention from commentators, including Mr. John H. Kautsky’s 
essay. We may add that Kautsky, migrating to Vienna before Hitler’s take-over 
in Germany, a little later to his native Prague and finally to the Netherlands, had 
the luck of dying in Amsterdam before the Nazi flood reached him. Otto Bauer 
died in Paris in 1938. Hilferding, who also chose Paris as his refuge, was less 
lucky and died in a Gestapo prison. 

It was left to Schumpeter to bring Austro-Marxism to the United States, where 
he migrated in the thirties. That his rendering of Kautsky’s and Hilferding’s ideas 
was strongly influenced by conditions reigning in the USA and admirably suited 
the views of certain circles in and around the Roosevelt administration will be 





4 Kautsky, op. ctt., pp. 118-21. 

35 Ibid., pp. 112 and 123, where Kautsky’s Sozialisten und Krieg (Prague, 1937) is cited. 

26 Ibid., p. 124. 

27 See the entries on Hilferding in Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya, 1st ed., Vol. XVI, Moscow, 
1929, esp. cols. 839—40, and on “Imperialism,” bid., Vol. XXVII, 1933, esp. col. 946. 
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clear to any reader of Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy, his first major work in 
English. After’citing many of Marx’s faulty findings, Schumpeter, in the first 
section of the book, nevertheless elevates Marx to'the status of the greatest 
sociologist, whose prophetic vision of the future of humanity had been misunder- 
stood by the majority of his contemporaries—including Engels.2® For it was 
Marx who had discovered that capitalism created the essential conditions of its 
own end in socialism. With this dictum Schumpeter is in full agreement. What is 
more, according to him, Marx viewed the end of capitalism neither as something 
inevitable nor as a result of a violent upheaval. There was to be an “action” —the 
passing of a series of legislative measures legalizing the changes that had already 
taken place and others that should liquidate capitalism in accordance with the 
people’s will. True, Marx had spoken of revolution, but “his revolution is only 
the particular garb in which his imagination liked to clothe that ‘action,’ con- 
ditioned by the experience of 748,”2® (We note that Schumpeter, who maintains 
that he is not a Marxist, not only charges Engels with having failed to understand 
Marx, but omits to mention that Marx demanded revolution in 1872.) 


In the next section, “Can Capitalism Survive”, Schumpeter gives a negative 
answer to the title question.5° The mainspring of capitalism, the entrepreneur 
exploiting inventions and organizing labor, is on his way out. In parallel, the 
intellectual members of the bourgeoisie are becoming anticapitalist. Capitalism, 
after breaking down the barriers to progress, is breaking down the buttresses 
which supported it.3! It is ready for the take-over—not, however, as Marx 
thought, by the proletariat, but by the technocrats. The bureaucrats of govern- 
mental organizations working in close contact with those of giant corporations, 
banks, etc., merge together in an apparatus for governing a socialized economy. 


In the final section, “Can Socialism Work?”, Schumpeter answers the title 

. question positively. It will work, and more efficiently than capitalism, and it will 
work even if the také-over occurs in economically immature countries provided 
they have reached the stage of “fettered capitalism’’$*—-which would seem to 
cover Russia in 1917. Here we have, therefore, all the essential features of the 
ideas of our convergence theoreticians—not only of their extreme left wing, who 
demand full socialization of capitalism, but also of the authors cited—Tinbergen, 
who, officially at any rate, is prepared to grant capitalism a lengthy period of 
i development, Galbraith, who views giant corporations effectively socialized as 
self-sufficient, and even Rostow, for the capitalism of his economically mature 
society is devoid of the main feature of capitalism, namely, the fierce competition 
in the economic field—so far the mainspring of advance. Beyond the statement 
‘that a socialist economy will work in cases of the socialization of economically 
immature countries, Schumpeter has little to say on other aspects of convergence 





38 Joseph A. Schumpeter, Capitalism, Socialism, and Democracy, 31d ed., New York, 1950, p. 39, 
29 Thid, p. 57. 7 

30 Thid., p. 61. 

31 Thid., p. 130. 

32 Thid., p. 223. 
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—i.e., on developments in the USSR. What he says may not help to support the 

theory of convergence, but it helps to confirm Schumpeter’s Kautskyianism. 

Socialization in the USSR, even if initiated under ideological compulsion, 

proceeded under its own inertia without any help from ideology. (This is also the 

“ view of most authorities, including Nove and Wiles.) In any case, it was never 
socialization in the deeper, sociological sense of original Marxism—anothing more 
than “commissarially administered capitalist production.” 33 Even if the Bolsheviks 
had ‘intended to socialize Russia in the Marxist sense, they would have been 
unable to do so. All they could do was to administer capitalism.°* 

Schumpeter’s treatment of developments under Stalin, including the two or 

` three years after World War II (covered in the third edition), follows the same 
line. The USSR emerged (to Schumpeter’s shocked surprise!) as the unquestioned 

- victor. It uses Communist parties outside its borders, but itself is neither Com- 
munist nor socialist. The USSR is as aggressive as Tsarist Russia and more 
dangerous, being better organized and armed. It is dangerous, not because it is 
socialist, but because it is Russia.?° (We may note that the last point is a repetition 

. of Kautsky’s message, reinforcing Marx’s and Engels’s warnings against Tsarist 
Russia.) 

Here, admittedly, the theoreticians of convergence can find little encourage- 
ment for the idea of a liberalization of the USSR. However, what Schumpeter’s 
work lacks inthis respect may be found in the writings of Kautsky’s disciple Otto 
Bauer, foreshadowing Prof. Rostow’s idea that convergence of the two systems 
is bound to follow in the wake of industrialization once the path of affluence (or 
mass consumption) is chosen by the rulers of the USSR in preference to military 
aggression, as well as Prof. Tinbergen’s hopes that the administrative problems 
of the Soviet regime in the economic field, coupled with the tremendous pos- 
sibilities opened up by modern planning and control techniques, will automatically 

“work for an abandonment of the ideological approach and the adoption of 
liberalization. 

Bauer, a socialist first and an economist only at second remove (and of second 
if not third rank), differed sharply in his evaluation of the “Bolshevik experiment” 

from Schumpeter, Hilferding and Kautsky even though the last-named was his 

reverred mentor. Unlike all three, he had in the first place never developed a 
Russophobia, despite having spent over four years in Siberia as a prisoner-of-war. 
It is- possible, of course, that in this and in his far more sympathetic view of 
Bolshevism he had been affected by the revolutionacy zest of the “masses” in 
- St. Petersburg, where he spent some months after being freed in 1917. 

Adamant against the spread of Communism in his native Austria, where, 
together with another Austro-Marxist Max Adler, he led the working class 
movement in the period between the two world wars, Bauer was equally opposed 
to the “excommunication” of the Bolsheviks as antisocialists as well as anti- 





33 Ibid., pp. 227—28. 
34 Ibid., p. 364. 
3 Thid., pp. 403—5. 
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Marxists demanded by Kautsky and Hilferding (who actually at one time advocated 
a crusade against Bolshevism in which the “Labor and Socialist International” 
should play a leading role). The introduction of NEP encouraged him no doubt 
in his tolerance, if not sympathy, vis-à-vis the “Russian experiment.” But the 
Stalinization of Soviet life did not make him an enemy of the USSR. An early 
precursor of our present-day champions of convergence, he considered Leninist 
harshness and subsequent Stalinism as a result of the introduction of socialism in 
a backward country aggravated by a lack of support from the West. Given time, 
he wrote in 1931, 


..the terroristic dictatorship will be overcome and will be dismantled to the 
degree that the standard of living of the masses is improved. The Soviet regime 
can be democratized. If the dictatorship which controls the state-owned machinery 
of production is replaced by a system of democratic control by the workers, there 
will emerge from dictatorial state capitalism a socialist order of society.3® 


Otto Bauer’s idea of Stalinism and authoritarianism as something extraneous 
to Communism and in any case a passing phenomenon was, according to the 
writer from whom the information just given is derived, taken up by Isaac 
Deutscher. One can trace it, however, in the policy of the Kennedy administration 
after the “roll back” alternative of dealing with Bolshevism had been abandoned 
and in writings on Convergence which soon made their appearance. The author, 
in fact, indicates that in his opinion the optimistic estimates of the future of Soviet 
Communism are founded less upon original research than on wishful chinkine 
and the ideas of earlier writers such as Otto Bauer.37 


Leninism: The Program and the System 


The First Stage : From 1917 to the Summer of 1921.—This is the period that has 
received the least attention in writings on Communist theory, the authors assuming 
that the Leninists had none to start with. From our point of view, it is the most 
interesting, for it was the period when the theory was first put to the test of 
practice. The problems facing Lenin and his closest associates in 1917 may be 
summed up as follows: (a) how to seize power before the forces in opposition, 
the liberal bourgeois and anti-Leninist Social Democrats, consolidated the power 
that the revolution had placed in their hand; (b) how to establish the direct 
control of the economy that the Marxist recipe for socialization demanded; and 
(c) how to achieve both without doing too much damage to the economy, which 
was already suffering from the strain of war. 

The problem of seizing power was solved successfully and, so to speak, on 


schedule, though not without the application of much energy and thought. Lenin 
is sometimes quoted as describing the actual seizure of power as, “relatively 





3 Otto Bauer, Kapstalismus und Soztalismus nach dem Weltkrieg, Vol. I: Rationalisierimg—Febl- 
rationalisterung, Vienna, 1931, p. 223, as quoted by Melvin Croan, “Prospects for the Soviet Dictatorship: 
Otto Bauer,” in Labedz, op. ci#., p. 290. 


37 Croan, op. cit., p. 296. 
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speaking, a remarkably easy matter.” It is, however, a quotation out of context, 
for the same sentence includes a reference to “lessons learnt in the revolution of 
1905.” Only a few days earlier, in a speech to the Fourth (Extraordinary) Congress 
of Soviets, he actually spoke of “the experience of mass struggle,” “long political 
development” and “prolonged preparations.”3® These preparations—even if we 
discount the years of wartime underground work carried out by the Bolshevik 
“fraction” —were indeed a lengthy process started by Lenin on his arrival in 
Russia in March 1917. The astounding fact is that the proposed program of action 
was openly advertised in Lenin’s “April Theses”*? and actually publicized in his 
“State and Revolution.”*! The first was dismissed by Plekhanov as “April 
hallucinations” and the whole lot apparently treated by his opponents outside the 
Bolshevik fraction——Social Democrats as well as bourgeois liberals —as demagogic 
propaganda devoid of practical significance. In fact, all the main items of the 
April Theses, political as well as economic, were put into practice as soon as Lenin 
overcame the opposition within his own Bolshevik fraction—namely: unstinted 
support for the Soviets (even though the Bolsheviks formed a minority) and 
refusal to cooperate in any way with the Provisional Government, where the 
Social Democrats and Liberals sharing power did not come to terms until it was 
too late; the arming of “detachments of workers” controlled mainly by the 
“factory committees,” which, unlike the soviets, were, from the beginning, 
dominated by the Bolsheviks; denunciation of the Constituent Assembly as a 
bourgeois subterfuge to end the revolution and proclamation of the proletarian 
revolution as the immediate goal of the Bolshevik party as well as of all socialists 
true to Revolutionary Marxism. The chief item of economic policy in support of 
the political items—the progressive establishment of control of production via 
the same “factory committees” —was also put into operation. £? 


The net result was that the Bolsheviks, numbering under thirty thousand so 
far as their aktiv in the spring of 1917 was concerned, after the “pushover” of 
October 1917 and the forcible disbandment of the Constituent Assembly in the 
spring of 1918, found themselves the undisputed masters of Russia, in terms of 
political power. In the economy, the infiltration of control by the “factory 
committees” had, according to the theory, to be terminated. It was, in fact, 
terminated and control handed over to organs of the state (sometimes even to the 
former owners), an operation made possible by the implementation of a main 
item of the program—the extension of Party “cadres” without relaxing discipline. 


The program was a failure on two points. The infiltration of “factory com- 
mittees” speeded up the ruin of the economy and exacerbated the feelings of the 
owners, making civil war a certainty. The chief failure, however, was the reliance 





38 Lenin, od. cit., Vol. XXXVI, 1962, p. 128. 

39 Thid., p. 94. 

40 Thid., Vol. XXXII, 1962, pp. 135 et seg. 

41 Ibid., Vol. XXXII. (For analysis of Marx’s Ciril War in France, see pp. 210 er seq.) 
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upon Hilferding’s recommendations with regard to Finanzkapital : all banks were 
scized, but the capital had vanished, and with it the sinews of economic control, 


The failure of Hilferding’s deus ex machina to work for socialism left the 
* Bolsheviks with no option but to resort to “purely administrative means” for 
running the economy, which, in the absence of an adequate administrative 
machine, meant “‘commissarial” rule backed by a reign of terror. The result was 
the period of War Communism—a grim caricature of Marx’s program of socializa- 


` . tion, At this point, the Leninists, including Lenin himself, showed signs of 


irrationality as well as of fanaticism, Bukharin actually produced a work in which 
the caricature of Marx’s first stage of socialism was treated as a realization of the, 
last stage, i.e., full Communism.*® Lenin’s criticism of the work was marginal, in 
no way questioning the main thesis. His devotion to Marx’s program of socializa- 
_ tion, no doubt fortified by its phenomenal success on the political sector, was such 
that he kept to it on the economic sector in theory and practice until the Kron- 
stadt uprising, and kept to it in practice for some months after tacitly renouncing 
it in theory when introducing the NEP in March 1921. He abandoned it (and then, 
perhaps, only temporarily) in the fall of that year when it became obvious that, 
in the absence of terror, the centrally controlled exchange of goods between 
state-owned industry and privately-owned agriculture, typical of the practice 


during the first period of NEP, was being swept away by private trading with | 


speculators in the lead. 

The imperfection of Lenin’s “theory” at this stage was clearly shown up by 
his willingness to compromise with a revival of capitalism, with no other means 
of controlling the “elemental” forces of the market than retention by the Party 
of the “commanding heights,” coupled with a hope that the professional rev- 
olutionaries would learn to be not only skilled managers but also skilled 
traders. 44 


+ 


The Second Stage : “High NEP,” 1923-27.—The scheme of control was : 


produced only -after Lenin’s death by economists among the Mensheviks and 
dissident Bolsheviks cooperating with non-Party specialists. It was, so it seems, 
a merger of Hilferding’s ideas on “organized capitalism,” of methods used in 
German wartime planning and of mathematical techniques, precursors of modern 
linear programming. In fairness to Lenin, it must be added that the essential 
institutions which were supposed to operate the scheme—the Economic Councils 
(sounarkhozy), the Central Planning Agency (gosplan), the central banking system 
and even the gold reserve necessary to back a solid currency—were all created, 
ot planned, when he was head of state and Party, and it is more than likely'that 
the men who tried to make the scheme work were coopted by Lenin before illness 
incapacitated him. 





43 N, I. Bukharin, Ekonomika perekbodnogo perioda (The Economics of the Period of Transition); 
Part I: Obshchaya teoriya transformatstonnogo protsessa (General Theory of the Process of Transformation), 
Méscow, 1920, as cited in Heitman’s Bukharin Bibliography, p. 63. 
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We say “tried” because in fact the scheme never worked ptoperly. In practice, 
the NEP never got rid of elements of pre-NEP methods—that is, non-market’ 
relations or “command economy,” and never achieved the aim of the specialists 
of replacing it in toto by what is now known as a “socialist market.” State enter- 
prises, many of them “collectivized” in trusts, were still forced to deliver govern- 
mentally-ordered priority goods and obtained their resources where they could—— 
from governmental centrally-planned allocations, from other state-owned 
organizations by buying and even via a black market. Oddly enough, the privately- 
owned enterprises were forced to follow suit, since some scarce resources were 
obtainable only against deliveries of governmentally-ordered products.*5 

Industry did recover from the devastation of war and War Communism, 
production in 1927—28 approaching the prewar level. The chief beneficiaries, 
however, were the middie and well-to-do peasantry (the so-called “kulaks”) and 
the “Nepmen”—private traders who absolutely dominated the market in con- 
sumer goods. , 

Whether the control mechanism could have been perfected to the point of 
bringing the market under control if the “specialists” had been given more time 
is by now a matter of academic interest. In fact, they were not given more time, 
‘nor were their hands absolutely free during the three or four years of “High 
NEP.” The reason was patently the lack of resolution among the political-patrons 
of NEP-ism, the section of “Old Bolsheviks” led by the repentant Bukharin, who 
were prepared to go a long way in revising Marxist-socialization economically, 
to avoid the horrors of War Communism, but balked at the idea of weakening 
the Party’s power to control Russia. i 

Sidney Heitman, editor of an anthology of Bukharin’s works, suggests that 
Bukharin had a clear idea of what full employment of the control mechanism of 
the socialist market meant in terms of the “economics of transition” or the 
political economy of Communism, and would have gone ahead if not stopped by 
Stalin. This was also the opinion of the present writer, who, moreover, took the 
view that Bukharin was falling back on what he learnt in Vienna on the positive 
role played by market dynamics in ensuring the smooth operation of production 
and distribution. It was somewhat shaken on going through Bukharin’s arguments 
reproduced in Prof. Heitman’s anthology. All one can say is that Bukharin 
(a) excluded physical coercion of the toilers from the methods of control; (b) talked 
of trading between state-owned enterprises (which is senseless unless the producers 
are at least part-ownets of the product); and (c) viewed relations with the peasants 
as being founded upon a commercially fair exchange. This is near to Hilferding’s 
organized capitalism under the Party’s political control, but Bukharin’s vitupera- 
tions against capitalists in the city and kulaks in the country dominate to the point 
of making his pronouncements self-contradictory.?® 
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The incursion of economic determinism into the vital sector of the Leninist 
programı—the political economy of the transition from capitalism to socialism 
three years after the seizure of power—is a fact. It is also a fact, however, that it 
remained ideologically unfounded and was of short duration, disappearing in 
1928—29. Its incompatibility with the principle of the dictatorship of the Party 
was brought out in Stalin’s pithy epitaph on the creators and operators of the 
NEP control mechanism—the so-called “Economists,” whom he destroyed 
before destroying their political patrons, including Bukharin: 


The fall of the “Economists” and Mensheviks is explainable, among other 
things, by the fact that they did not recognize the mobilizing, organizing and 
transforming power of advanced theory, advanced ideas, and, lapsing into vulgar 
materialism, virtually reduced their role to nothing, thereby condemning the 
Party to passive vegetation. 4? 


With regard to world Communism, Bukharin produced his Capitalist Stabiliza- 
tion and Proletarian Revolution.*® This work is not available to the present writer, 
and evidence on its content is confusing. Soviet sources indicate that Bukharin 
had almost adopted Hilferding’s and Kautsky’s “line”—in other words, had 
become an anti-Leninist. Prof. Heitman, on the other hand, in a regrettably short 
note on the work, indicates that it was merely a follow-up of Imperialism and 
World Economy, taking full account of the latest developments but as virulently 
revolutionary as ever.4® In view of Bukharin’s devotion to Lenin and Communist 
revolution, this version is by far the more likely one. 


The Third Stage : Stalin. —At one time “the greatest theoretician of Goan 
since Lenin,” Stalin, under Khrushchev, was relégated to the status of a “con- 
tinuator of Lenin’s cause” who had in fact committed a good number of mistakes. 
An unbiased study of the development of the “theory” or program under review 
would show conciusively that Stalin took up the theory where Lenin left it just 
before instituting NEP. His main contributions concerned tactics and strategy 
rather than theory, where he merely elaborated on Lenin’s ideas, e.g., the building 
of socialism in one country, coexistence with capitalist countries, or the ex- 
ploitation of revolutionary situations in colonial and semicolonial countries. In 
strategy and tactics, his contributions were decisive. To quote only a few: 
enforced collectivization as a source for financing industry, at the same time 
putting a stop to resurgent capitalism and to liberalizing trends within the Party, 
and the strategy of the “fight on two fronts”—against the left wing, which 
minimized the importance of the economy, and against the right wing, which 
reduced politics to the status of its servant—, which has since become a part of 
the theory as well as of the practice of Leninist parties. 





4? Istoriya Vsesoyuznos Kommunistichesko: Parti: (bolsbevskov): Kratky kurs (The History of the All- 
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With regard to world Communism, it is said that Stalin’s strategy in relation 
to workers’ movements (including the Communist) dealt socialism a near-mortal 
blow. This may be true with regard to socialism as visualized by Kautsky, 
Liebknecht or Rosa Luxemburg; Stalin, however, was merely following the 
Leninist precepts which stipulated the recognition of “state power” and the 
states monopoly of the means of production and, within the Party, called. for 
“democratic centralism” and forbad “fractionism.” Lenin destroyed opponents 
of this doctrine at Kronstadt: why should Stalin not destroy their successors in 
Spain, Germany or Hungary? 


As to the final results, the critics of Stalin’s strategy and tactics vis-à-vis the 
“working-class movement” have to face the fact that in World War II it was the 
Communists who in the end headed the resistance movements in practically every 
occupied country, winning the confidence of the said working classes to the 
extent that workers en masse not only followed Communist commanders in 
fighting the’ Germans and Italians but followed them also after the end of 
hostilities in helping to establish Communist regimes. 


What obscured Stalin’s considerable contribution to the development of the 
Leninist “theory” or program was, of course, in the first place the sacrifice of 
human life and dignity as well as of material resources. For the realization of the 
program, most of these sacrifices were, in our view, inevitable—given the state 
of the Russian economy, the strength of the upsurge of petty capitalism in town 
and country, and the civil war tradition of fighting unwanted authority with arms 
among the peasantry. 


On top, there was the direct effect upon all literature (including ideological) 
of the “personality cult,” which flourished in an atmosphere of sycophancy and 
obscurantism. In the profusion of writings on Marxism-Leninism of the period, 
it is indeed difficult to unearth the program, buried as it is under ideological, 
quasi-philosophical, not to say sacerdotal incrustations of the worst order. In 
Stalin’s own works such as Problems of Leninism and Economic Problems of Socialism, 
ideological posits—some taken from Marxism, others added—are, of course, not 
absent: these are, for example, the thesis of inevitable economic crises and 
progressive impoverishment of the masses under capitalism, the parallel thesis of 
the great leap forward of production as a result of the all-out socialization of the 
means of production, the alleged “moral and political unity of the Soviet people.” 
Translated into the language of a program, these items, however, acquire a 
perfectly realistic meaning as normatives of policy and behavior backed by 
“terror” and the thesis of the “sharpening of the class struggle accompanied by 
progress toward Communism.” 


The Fourth Stage: From Stalin’s Death to the Present Day.—The post-Stalin 
period, launched by Khrushchev’s de-Stalinization speech at the Twentieth Party 
Congress, is treated as one marked by the de-ideologization of Soviet-bloc 
Communism—a main prop in the work of most writers on the theory of con- 
vergence and more particularly in that of their Western commentators, 
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There is, of course, no doubt that Khrushchev’s disclosures in public of the 
horrors of Stalinism, together with uncomplimentary remarks on the moral and 
even logical and mental failings of the dictator, produced in the Communist 
world an ideological crisis in the accepted sense of the word, shaking the belief 
prevailing in the USSR in the monolithic “power structure” of the Soviet 
Communist Party and, as a reflex among the satellites, in the power of the Soviet 
Communist Party itself. 

The potency of the “theory” or program as an organizing agency in Com- 
munist-dominated societies—in the first place, of the parties—was thereby 
undoubtedly reduced. On top of this, partly as a result of the dismantling of the 
means of terror, partly of the de-Stalinization campaign, partly of genuine needs 
on the part of the economy, there came the wave of economic reform. Under 
Khrushchev, this was “ideologized” in the thesis: “The rationalization of the 
economy and real progress in achieving the material well-being of the masses 
constitute the sure way to Communism” (in common parlance, “goulash Com- 
munism”). The reformists, successors of the “Economists” of the twenties, 
exploiting the promises of Khrushchev’s successors, went even further, producing 
the slogan: “The economic reform is the NEP of the contemporary era.” 


In 1967-68, it did seem that the “theory” or program was about to be 
reconstructed, starting at the point where NEP was terminated by Stalin and the 
Soviet system placed fairly and squarely on convergence lines. This did not 
happen. On the contrary, the program now seems rather to be a continuation or 
modernization of Stalin’s, an attempt being made to harness the scientists— 
particularly economists, mathematicians and cyberneticians—to its realization. It 
is said by Convergence fans that this is impossible. This is not the place to 
discuss the question in detail. We should merely like to point out that the pos- 
sibility or impossibility of employing science—particularly the exact sciences—in 
the service of a program of action depends, not on the morality or scientific 
validity of the ideology which supports the program, but on the ability of the 
masters of the program to win the allegiance of scientists and their readiness to 
allocate the necessary material and human resources. That the effect may be less 
than under a democratic or capitalist regime is another matter. The strength of a 
political program cannot, however, be entirely (or even mainly) judged by its 
economic effectiveness. We submit that the latest events, particularly the handling 
of the Czechoslovak crisis and the subsequent reunification of the world Com- 
munist movement outside Asia around the program, are a sign of its strength and 
maturity. Its latest formulation is found in the declarations of the International 
Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties held in Moscow in June 1969, which 
have already been examined in these columns.5° To this review, readers interested 
in details are referred. Here, we may note that the three principles of the Leninist 
theory, mentioned above, stand as they stood when the Bolsheviks assumed 
power. One may well call them the essence of anti-Convergence. They have, 
however, as stated, been weakened temporarily on at last two occasions. The first 
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was during the brief dominance of the Bukharin group, when the Leninist 
principle of paramilitary discipline within the Party and the dictatorial powers of 
the Party (or racher of its “command group,” the future “apparatus”) were 
overtly questioned; the second—only tentatively, ideologically rather than 
practically—in the last years of Khrushchev’s tenure of office and the succeeding 
years, when, under cover of economic reformism, the process culminated in the 
thesis mentioned above: “The economic reform is the NEP of the contemporary 
era.” This movement was brought to an abrupt end after the invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia. 


Is an Ideological Rapprochement Possible ? 


In the literature on convergence, this question is dealt with completely one- 
sidedly and rather superficially. The theoreticians of convergence present their 
own ideas as the product of a perfectly objective and scientific analysis of natural 
trends—-hence, perhaps, their reluctance to mention their Austro-Marxist fore- 
runners. Only Leninism is ideology, a cover for irrationality, a by-product of the 
stresses and strains of over-rapid growth, and as such subject to automatic 
erosion as industry, technology and science in the USSR develop normally. 
Rostow, it is true, warns that Soviet irrationality may persist and become once 
more politically dangerous if the rulers of the USSR decide to follow the milita- 
ristic alternative instead of that of the “affluent society.” Even in his case, how- 
ever, it is not the ideology of Communism that will be responsible but an outbreak 
of the atavistic aggressiveness of human society, a kind of “adolescent madness,” 
which passes over as societies reach real economic maturity. (We may note that 
according to this reading an abandonment of Leninism in favor of monarchy or 
of Bonapartist republicanism might increase the danger of war and certainly not 
decrease it, also that Prof. Rostow is doing no more than repeating Schumpeter’s 
warning with the Russophobe element covered up.) Even for Rostow, the question 
of ideological indoctrination of the masses in the USSR and the Communist 
world at large is thus of definitely secondary importance, while the question of 
deliberate ideological disarmament by both sides remains altogether untouched. 
It is taken very seriously in the USSR. 


Orthodox Leninists see in such a disarmament a menace to the system. Some 
reformist economists, on the other hand, see in an acceptance of the capitalist 
method on the sector of political economy a salvation for the Soviet economy 
and beyond that a possibility of politico-social rapprochement, provided that 
capitalist economists introduce an element of Leninism into their way of thinking. 
The clearest expression of the need for ideological disarmament is found in the 
Reflections of Sakharov, who draws attention to the precedents of Hitlerism and 
Stalinism, when mass propaganda allowed unscrupulous dictators to manipulate 
the states they ruled into bloody conflicts or into the imperialistic domination of 
smaller nations. Thus, according to Sakharov, anyone perpetrating or activating 
ideological antagonism between the USA and the USSR is a criminal, since such 
antagonism increases the chances of a nuclear cataclysm. The present writer finds 
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himself in agreement with Academician Sakharov on this point, and it is strange 
that this passage in the Reflections should have received comparatively little 
attention in Western commentaries. 


The question, however, is: How is an ideological rapprochement to be achieved? 
Sakharov’s recipe is, in fact, not far from that tacitly suggested in literature on the 
theory of convergence: a steady intellectual pressure on the rulers at a time of 
technologico-scientific progress will force them to lift ideological restrictions on 
the free circulation of information and abandon gradually authoritarian methods 
of government and with them authoritarian, irrational, ideology. 


_ Sakharov’s samizdat critics, as stated, were skeptical of this “program”: what 
was needed was action that should force the regime to democratize, liberalize, the 
infrastructure and a new ideology that should regenerate Soviet society and 
incorporate sufficient traits of the world outlook of the West to make it acceptable- 
to both camps. If one may go by historical experience, one may indeed say that 
a liberalization of. the Communist infrastructure was invariably accompanied— 
sometimes preceded—by a liberalization of the ideology. Precisely because of the 
intimate connection between the two, attempts to tamper with the Leninist 
theory of revolution meet with determined resistance from those who benefit 
from the corresponding infrastructure. We have already cited as examples the end 
of NEP, when the process of “softening” the infrastructure was stopped before 
it was ideologized, and Khrushchev’s softening of the ideology, which was 
stopped before the process had a chance to reach the infrastructure. Recently, 
there have been other examples: the ideological repressions of 1963—64 in Eastern 
Germany, which put a stop to economic reformism just as it was beginning to 
grow, those in Poland in the spring of 1968, and the best-known of all—the 
ideological “normalization” of conditions in Czechoslovakia. The Leninist theory 
is now once more firmly re-installed, and its essence, we repeat, is anti-Con- 
vergence. The news from the USSR gives no ground for hope that samizdat 
activists can do more with their threat of action than Sakharov with his appeals 
to the reason of the rulers. In other words, it is the present writer’s opinion that 
there is no reason to expect an ideological softening of Communism either now 
or in the immediate future merely as a result of the industrialization or techno- 
logization of Communist society. There remains the question how deep reformism 
has penetrated into the minds of whatever group of Soviet citizens. 
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Soviet Criticism of the Convergence Theory 
F. HAJENKO 


, In the Soviet Union, the theory of convergence is at present regarded as the 
most insidious and sophisticated weapon in the theoretical armory of capitalism, 
and over the past five or six years an extraordinarily large number of articles and 
books designed for readers at various levels have been published in an effort to 
.tefute it. Besides Party propagandists and journalists (e.g., S. Vishnevsky and 
V. Yermakov), their authors include economists (E. Bregel, I. Dvorkin, S. Khavin, 
M. Ryndin and V. Cheprakov), philosophers (A. Butenko, L. Skvortsov and 
V. Mshveniyeradze), historians (A. Galkin and A. Yakovlev), and prominent 
theorists of Communism (A. Rumyantsev and M. Mitin). 


Although the convergence theory made its appearance in the fifties, it was 
not until the middle sixties that it became known in the USSR. Previously, 
- however, criticism was leveled at what are now regarded as its forerunners— 
tiamely, the theories of hybridization and synthesis. 


. The convergence theory is rejected by the Soviets a priori. In an article pub~ 
lished in Pravda, for example, the economist Professor G. Chernikov flatly de- 
clared it to be “an instrument of anti-Communism.”! Indeed, to concede the 
possibility that the two systems are drawing together under the influence of the 
world-wide scientific and technical revolution is for a Communist out of the 
question, for this would be to admit that, firstly, mankind is not moving inevitably 
toward Communism, secondly, the USSR is moving to the right in the direction 
of capitalism, and thirdly, modern capitalism is gradually being reformed ane 
improved, instead of degenerating and decaying. 


. According to the Soviets, the convergence theory is a major element in “‘anti- 
Communism.” This term is applied, on the one hand, to the “militant ideology of 
imperialism,” which has become the “ideological basis of the struggle of all 
forces in the old world against any form of progress,”® and on the other to any 
attempt to improve capitalism economically and socially. “The principal goal of 
anti-Communism,” it is said, “lies in preventing the inevitable, objective process 
of the collapse of capitalism. ”3 Since, in the Communist view, Communism is 
destined to replace capitalism, any attempt to bolster up capitalism is a defensive 
action against Communism, and therefore anti-Communism. Soviet theorists see 
the pernicious effect of the’convergence theory to lie in the fact that it not only 
rivals Communism in offering a prediction of the fate of mankind but “comprises 
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measures aimed at bringing about a ‘social world’ within capitalism.”* At the 
world Communist conference held in Moscow in June 1969, Brezhnev protested 
that “in the capitalist countries, anti-Communism has been elevated to the level of 
state policy,”® ignoring, of course, the fact that, if this has been done, then only 
out of self-defense against militant anticapitalism, which in the USSR has been 
elevated to the status not merely of state policy but of an infallible dogma or 
religious belief. “The interests of world socialism and the world revolutionary 
movement,” say the Soviets, “are for our country the highest state interests.’’® 


The Communist theory on the future of mankind was developed in the middle 
of last century on the basis of an analysis of the political, economic and social 
conditions existing at that time. In the one hundred years and more that have 
passed since then, tremendous changes have taken place in all these spheres, 
changes which, however, have been taken little account of in Communist doctrine. 
The new theories which have arisen are branded as pseudoscientific, speculative 
and apologetic, their aim allegedly being, on the one hand, to justify the continu- 
ing existence of capitalism by presenting it in a favorable, democratic light, and 
on the other to give a false picture of “socialism.” It is also maintained that the 
large number of socio-economic theories and ideas existing in the West is the 
result of a search “not for a new and deeper truth but for ever newer arguments 
to defend capitalism.’’? 

In the Soviet view, the grandiose successes of the Soviet Union and the other 
socialist countries in the political, economic, scientific, technical and cultural 
spheres are increasingly exposing the degeneration and decay of the capitalist 
system and attracting the attention and goodwill of the non-Communist countries, 
thereby not only weakening imperialism vis-a-vis socialism but posing a direct 
threat to the very existence of capitalism. Attempts to destroy the socialist world 
by open, aggressive action having failed on account of the military might of the 
Soviet Union, the imperialists are switching their offensive to the political and 
ideological plane. We read in the Party’s theoretical organ Kommunist : 


...as was pointed out at the International Conference of Communist and Workers’ 
Parties, imperialism has been forced to create an entire system of ideological myths 
designed to cloak its real intentions and blunt the vigilance of the peoples.® 


Soviet writers maintain that the theory of economic convergence has its 
political counterpart in the “insidious slogan of ‘building bridges’ and ‘filling in 
the ditches’ between socialism and capitalism,” and its ideological counterpart 
in the “subversive slogan of peaceful coexistence between the ideologies,”’® the 





4 Pravda, September 16, 1969. 

5 Thid., June 8, 1969. 

8 Mezhdunarodnaya zbizn, 1968, No. 11, p. 12. ; ; 

? V.S. Semenov, Sorstologtya ı problemy sovremennost: (Sociology and Problems of the Present Day), 
Moscow, 1967, p. 64. 

8 Kommrxnist, 1970, No. 4, p. 124. 

9 Voprosy ekonomiki, 1968, No. 2, p 87 
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aim being to “blunt the revolutionary consciousness of the popular masses and 
curb their revolutionary, anticapitalist activity.”1° It is further stressed that, 
whereas there are acute conflicts between the imperialists in the political, economic 
and diplomatic spheres, “ideology is a sphere where there is almost complete 
unity among the various capitalist states.”!! The dubiousness of this latter 
formulation needs no comment. 

* 


The Party Program of 1961 declares: 


Bourgeois doctrines and schools have failed in the test of history. They have 
been, and still are, unable to furnish scientific answers to the questions posed by 
life. The bourgeoisie is no longer in a position to put forward ideas that will induce 
the masses to follow ıt. More and more people in the capitalist countries are renounc- 
ing the bourgeois world outlook. Bourgeois ideology is experiencing a grave crisis? 


One may naturally ask why, if bourgeois ideology is in such a critical state, 
so much talent is being mobilized in the Soviet Union to “unmask” it. Theoretical 
journals published in Moscow alone, such as Voprosy ekonomiki, Voprosy filosofii, 
Voprosy istorii KPSS, Kommunist, Mirovaya ekonomika i mezhdunarodnye otnosheniya 
and Mehzdunarodnaya zhizn, devote about a dozen long articles per year to this 
purpose, not to speak of the numerous articles in newspapers and Union-republic 
journals, as well as brochures and voluminous academic works. The Soviet reply 
is that bourgeois ideologists, unable to captivate the masses by ideas of their 
own, are borrowing from “‘socialism.” As regards the convergence theory, 
we are told: 

This outwardly compromise “doctrine” has clearly been put forward by the 
ideologists of imperialism not because everything is fine with them but because they 
are forced to by the colossally growing popularity of socialism on the international 
arena.t3 


At the same time, bourgeois ideologists are perverting socialist ideas in an 
attempt to belittle socialism. The adherents of the convergence theory, for 
example, are “ascribing to socialism vices inherent in capitalism,”!4 or maintain 
that the difference between the two systems is merely one of degree of develop- 
ment. Such falsifications must be systematically exposed before they do any 
damage. Academicians Rumyantsev and Mitin, for example, say that although 
the arguments of bourgeois ideologists are antiscientific and burst like bubbles 
as soon as they come into contact with reality, they nevertheless “call for funda- 
‚mental analysis and skillful refutation.””!5 


10 V, V, Mshveniyeradze, Rol sdeologss v zbiznı obshchestea (The Role of Ideology in the Life of Society), 
Moscow, 1969, p. 33. 

11 Thid., p. 6. 

12 Programme of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union : Adopted by the 22nd Congress of the CPSU, 
October 31, 1961, Moscow, 1961, p. 49, (Italics ın the original.) 

13 Kommunist, 1970, No. 4, p. 124. 

H Voprosy ekonomiki, 1968, No. 2, p. 87. 

18 Pravda, September 16, 1969. 
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In a recently published symposium devoted to a “critical analysis” of the 
subject, V. A. Cheprakov takes a slightly different approach. For him, the theory 
of convergence reflects an “objectively existing reality,” but the reflection is 
distorted. It deals with facts, and so its critics must reply to it, with “a creative 
type of Marxism”: 


This [the distortions of “convergence”] obliges [us] to conduct our criticism 
of the theory of convergence, which displays a certain degree of virulenc , from the 
positions of creative Marxism, which explains facts [and] is capable ot penetrating 
into the heart of phenomena. That is why the old, fossilized conceptions, which do 
not embrace new phenomena, cannot be used to disclose the unsoundness of the 
convergence theory, which operates with definite facts. The ideas arising out of 
these facts, although they are antiscientific, can be...rendered harmless only by 
means of new ideas on the basis of Marxism, and not by an immunity against new 
ideas.16 


In his contribution to the same symposium, Bregel also concedes, with 
qualifications, that the convergence theory reflects contemporary reality.’ 


As is well known, there may be said to be, broadly speaking, two convergence 
theories—a sociological and an economic. As regards the latter, there exist in the 
West a number of schools of thought, which may be divided into the three broad 
categories of right-wing (as represented by US Professor G. Griffin), left-wing 
(German-American sociologist Herbert Marcuse) and centralist (Dutch economist 
Jan Tinbergen, US economist John K. Galbraith, French sociologist Raymond 
Aron, and US sociologist Pitirim A. Sorokin). Soviet critics are therefore in a 
position to pick on the most easily refutable arguments in order to discredit the 
convergence theory as a whole. In particular, they have little difficulty in coping 
with the right-wing view that convergence is taking place in one direction only, 
i.e., that the Soviet Union is moving toward capitalism, or more specifically, 
becoming more like the USA. 


They have, perhaps, greater trouble when dealing with the version which 
says that both capitalism and socialism will undergo important changes under 
the effect of the scientific and technical revolution, that each of the two systems 
- will gradually overcome its own shortcomings and take over the positive features 
of the other in a movement toward a common optimum which is neither capitalism 
nor socialism. All this, say the Soviets, is the result of a purely technological 
approach which takes no account of the differences between the two socio- 
political systems, being based rather on superficial similarities in technological 
and other processes. Here we may quote the economist E. Bregel, who, in an 
article dealing primarily with the economic aspect of “convergence,” comments: 


...neither technology nor the administrative [ofras/evaya] structure of production 
determines a society’s economic system. Even when the character of technology 


18 M. B. Mitin of al. (eds.), Soyremennye burzhuaznye teorii o slıyanlı kapitalizma i sotsializma. Kriticheshy 
analız (Modern Bourgeois Theories on the Convergence of Capitalism and Socialism: A Critical 
Analysis), Moscow, 1970, p. 133. 


17 Thid., p. 62. 
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is the same and the administrative structure of production more or less similar, the 
economic system of the socialist countries differs radically from the capitalıst in the 
type of production relations. Communal ownership of the means of production is 
the antıpode of private ownership; the socialist labor of workers for their own 
benefit and that of society is the opposite of hired labor for the exploiters; production 
in the name of a fuller satisfaction of the needs of the members of society is opposed 
to production for the sake of profit, etc. By ignoring the social nature of economic 
telations and reducing them to technology, the theory of convergence is doomed 
to arrive at completely false conclusions,}8 


In fact, the Soviet critics maintain, it is not the similarities but the differences 
between the two socio-political systems that are growing on a worldwide scale; 
moreover, the forces of socialism are becoming stronger, and the forces of capital- 
ism weaker. ‘The conclusions reached are inconsistent. On the one hand, we find 
the following: 

The “hybrid society” advertised by Western economists, constituting a synthesis 
of “something from capitalism” and “something from socialism,” is in fact pure 
fantasy, bourgeois speculation with the striving of the workers to change the 
capitalist order and at the same time an attempt to discredit socialism.}® 


On the other hand, we are told bluntly: 
"The “hybrid” society in fact turns out to be'a typically capitalist order with all its 
inherent features: private ownership of the means of production, ruthless exploi- 


tation of man by his fellows, and an irreconcilable struggle between antagonistic 
classes, 2° 


Or, in other words: 


...the “hybrid” proves upon closer examination to be the same old monopolistic 
capitalism without a shade of socıalism.?! 


Soviet ideologists are naturally only too ready to concede that capitalism 
contains elements characteristic of, and is drawing closer to, socialism, since 
according to Communist theory it is in the bosom of capitalism that elements of 
socialism ripen. At the same time, they categorically reject the thesis that Soviet 
socialism has capitalist features and that, as the USSR becomes further developed 
industrially, these features will become more numerous. In fact, one only has to 
compare the USSR’s economic development under Stalin, when immediately 
after the proclamation of the building of socialism it was already being proposed 
to introduce the exchange of goods on an equivalent basis,?? with the subsequent 
retreat leading to the economic reform of 1965, which assigned a bigger role to 





18 Mirovaya ekonomika i mezbdunarodnye otnosheniya, 1968, No. 1, p. 19. 
19 Voprosy ekonomiki, 1966, No. 1, p. 94. 

20 Kommunist, 1970, No. 4, p. 125. 

81 Voprosy skonomiki, 1968, No. 2, p. 88. 


22 J. V. Stalin, Ekonomicheskiys problemy sotstalizma v SSSR (Economic Problems of Socialism in 
the USSR), [Moscow,] 1952, pp. 93—94. 
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prices, profits and interest, to see a distinct movement to the right, and the 
measures now promised by the Soviet leaders will, if carried out, mean an accel- 
.eration of this movement. In their way, of course, the Soviet Communists are 
right in stubbornly resisting the implementation of the present economic reform 
as a deviation to the right from orthodox Marxism. As one prominent Soviet 
economist said: “My Party conscience does not permit me to vote for profits.” 23 


Considerable difficulty is caused Soviet ideologists by the version of the 
convergence theory which criticizes capitalism and socialism equally, since this 
does not fit in with their line that the “convergentialists” are apologists for 
capitalism. Here, the criticism of socialism is naturally rejected, and that of capital- 
‚ism exploited, albeit indirectly: capitalism is so bad, its internal conflicts have 
reached such dimensions, that even elements hostile to socialism are coming out 
against it: 

The present leftist radical theories reflect in their own way the profound socio- 
economic contradictions and upheavals besetting monopolistic society.?4 


Soviet criticism of the convergence theory concerns its application to various 
spheres of activity—politics, economics, sociology, education, literature and even 
religion. Kochetov’s novel What Do You Want? sees in the campaign for conver- 
gence an attempt to disintegrate Soviet society from inside;?5 while the journal 
of the Moscow Patriarchate regards the idea of convergence as utopian and far- 
‘fetched—far more practical, in its view, to concentrate upon the idea of peaceful 
coexistence. 38 ; 


* 


Study of Soviet criticism of the convergence theory shows it to be little more 
than a repetition of arguments long familiar in the Soviet propaganda arsenal. Its 
weakness consists in the first place in the fact that it is based on false premises. 
The principal arguments used are the contrast between private property in the 
West and the “property of all the people” in the USSR, and the severe and 
growing exploitation of workers in the West and the total absence of such 
‘exploitation in the USSR. With regard to conditions in the West, particularly: 
the tendency of governments in non-Communist countries to intervene in the 
control of the economy, Soviet writers seize upon the opportunity to speak of a 
“development of monopolistic capitalism into a system of state monopoly” and 
to call into question.the party in whose interests this process is taking place. 
To quote Bregel again: 

The bourgeois state, representing the interests of the monopolist bourgeoisie, 
is one thing, and the socialist, representing the interests of the working masses, 





23 Novy mir, 1968, No. 12, p. 199. 

M Mirovaya ekonomika i mexhdunarodnye otnosheniya, 1969, No. 4, p. 89, 

35 Oktyabr, 1969, Nos. 9—11. (See Lily Daetz, “Kochetov’s Latest Novel and the Soviet Critics’ 
. Reaction,” Bulletin, 1970, No. 4.) 

26 Zhurnal Moskosskoi Patriarkbii, 1969, No. 7, pp. 26—29. 
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is quite another. The former influences the economy both in the name of the 
immediate, current gains of the capitalist monopolies, i.e., ın order to guarantee 
them the maximum of profit, and in the general interests of the bourgeoisie, i.e., 
to save the capitalist system. Essentially different—and precisely this is blurred 
over by the theorists of convergence—is the influence exerted by the socialist state 
upon the economy. Serving the interests of the people, this state aims at building 
a Communist society and raising the workers’ standard of living.?” 


Bregel concedes that in recent decades the “economic role of the bourgeois 
state” has “undoubtedly considerably increased,” a adds that it is still by no 
means dominant. 


As for conditions in the USSR, Soviet ae on the one hand, assert that 
the recent economic reforms in the socialist camp are not to be interpreted as a 
weakening of the economic importance of the state, as a transfer of prerogatives 
“from the state to the firm,” since the Soviet factory is a state enterprise and not a 
private frm, and, on the other hand, try to prove that workers in the USSR are 
not exploited by saying that the workers.own the means of production—whereas 
in fact the means of production belong to the state. (It is interesting to note that 
in a textbook by V. Perović entitled Political Economy and published in Yugoslavia 
in the late fifties, it is declared that “state property is not the property of all the 
people” and that “socialism and the state, as well as socialism and state property, 
are two opposite and irreconcilable concepts.’’)®* Further, in the USSR the share 
of surplus value taken by the ‘state is greater than in any Western industrial 
country, while wages are lower. Some Communist theorists concede that man 
can be exploited not only by his fellows, but by the state: it is exactly this which 
happens in Communist countries. 


A second weakness of Soviet criticism of the convergence theory is that it 
looks at the development of the world systems of capitalism and socialism from 
the standpoint of Marx, Engels and Lenin, whose works, as already pointed out, 
contain no answers to many of the modern world’s problems. Although use is 
also made of more up-to-date materials, such as resolutions of Party congresses 
and international Communist meetings, these too aré basically still Marxism. 


Finally, as we have said, Soviet criticism of the convergence theory is bound by 
slogans, or political clichés. We find even such prominent critics as Academicians 
Rumyantsev and Mitin writing: 


The “convergence” theory serves as a kind of pseudoscientific basis for a tactic 
of flirting with individual socialist countries, of “building bridges” and “filing in 
trenches” in order, with the aid of a “quiet counterrevolution,” to tear these countries 
out of the socialist community, restore capitalism i in them, and undermine the might 
of world socialism.*° 





87 Mırovaya ekonomika 1 meabdunaroduye otnosheniya, 1968, No. 1, p. 20. 


28 As quoted in G.I. Zinchenko, Kritika sovremennogo revizionizma v oblasti politicheskos PEN, 
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The convergence theory, however, made its appearance in the early fifties, 
long before there was talk of “building bridges” and “quiet counterrevolution,” 
which are ideas that sprang up only recently. 


* 


As for the writings of the champions of the convergence theory, these are, 
needless to say, nowhere to be found in Soviet publications. Many Soviet critics 
of the theory do seem to make an honest attempt to explain its essence so far as 
“the Party line” permits them, but they all, whatever their apparent desire to 
treat their subject impartially, draw the line when they reach the issues outlined 
above. Nevertheless, there are indications that the convergence theory has many 
adherents among the educated layers of the Soviet population, especially the 
technical intelligentsia. An example is Academician A. D. Sakharov’s Thoughts 
on Progress, Peaceful Coexistence and Intellectual Freedom, a samoizdat—i.e., illegal— 
publication which appeared in the USSR and in the West in 1968.30 Sakharov him- 
self states that the views he expresses are shared by others and that the work is 
to be regarded as a joint effort: the draft of it was given to many of his colleagues 
to look through, and they altered and supplemented his text. 


Support for the theory was also expressed by Academician Petr Kapitsa in a 
speech delivered on October 8, 1969, at the National Academy of Sciences in 
Washington. His reply to the question what he thought of Sakharov’s memorandum 
was reported by the American press as follows: 


“Sakharov wrote on one of the most important questions: how to keep peace 
between the United States and the Soviet Union.” 

Dr. Sakharov realized that a scientific approach should help bring the two giants 
closer together, Dr. Kapitsa said. Concerning the convergence concept, he added: 

“I believe such bringing of the two systems together, as Sakharov says, is 


correct, 31 


While accounts of Kapitsa’s speech appeared the next day in the United 
States, the Soviet press was silent. On October 13, however, Pravda published 
the long article by Rumyantsev and Mitin already referred to. This was entitled 
“Current Questions in the Fight Against Anti-Communism.” Although the 
interval was one of only five days, it is conceivable that the article was provoked 
by Kapitsa’s speech. On the other hand, it is not confined to the subject of 
convergence, and Kapitsa is not mentioned by name. At all events, it is un- 
ambiguous in its disapproval of the theory: 


...contemporary imperialism is intensifying, as never before, its exploitation of the 
workers, exacerbating the conflict between the individual and society, militarizing 
the economy, conducting brigandish wars against the freedom-loving peoples, 





30 A. D. Sakharov, Razmyshleniya o progresse, mirnom sosushchestvovanti i intellektualnoi svobode 
(Thoughts on Progress, Peaceful Coexistence and Intellectual Freedom), ““Posev,” Frankfort-on-Main, 
1968, 


31 The New York Times, October 9, 1969. 
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[and] creating a growing danger of a new world war. If the dialectical contradictions 
characteristic of imperialism are overlooked and an analysis in depth of the radically 
contradictory consequences of the modern scientific and technical revolution under 
capitalism and socialism replaced by a merely superficial recognition of outwardly 
similar features (e.g., the use of new techniques), the adoption of such an approach 
may well lead to the illusion of a “radical similarity” between capitalism and 
socialism, and to the possibility of exploiting this illusion for reactionary class 
purposes. 82 


Such a tone cannot, of course, have been new to Academician Kapitsa, and in 
view of everything that had gone before he must have been prepared for such 
opposition; nevertheless, he spoke his mind, knowing that he was not alone. 


Another piece of writing coming from Sakharov’s pen may be related to the 
question of convergence. This is the joint letter dated March 19, 1970, and ad- 
dressed to Brezhnev, Kosygin and Podgorny by Sakharov, the physicist Dr. 
Valery F. Turchin and the historian Roy A. Medvedev.%* This is not the place 
for a detailed analysis of this document in all its significance, but briefly it may 
be said that, taking the slogans of “democratization” and “free exchange of 
information” as their point of departure, its authors express deep concern over 
the present state of technological and economic progress in the Soviet Union, 
subject this state of affairs to critical examination, emphasize the inconsistencies 
and delays to be observed in the implementation of the “economic reform,” 
and finally propose a series of measures designed to promote this reform and 
further the democratization of the regime. True, if we take the authors at their 
word, their aim is not necessarily to achieve a convergence with any Western 
systems; in the second of their initial theses, they declare that the purpose of 
democratization must be to “help preserve and consolidate the Soviet socialist 
regime [and its] socialist economic structure.” “The source of our troubles,” 
they say, lies “not in the socialist system, but. ..in those conditions. . „which run 
contrary to socialism and are inimical to it.” They speak of the danger that 
democratization might encourage the appearance of “individualistic, antisocialist 
forces.” On the other hand, they refer more than once to the element of com- 
petition; while conceding, in their initial theses, that “democratization must 
preserve and consolidate the Party’s leading role in the economic, political and 
cultural life of society,” they later propose an “extension of the rights and 
responsibilities of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR,” and, among many other 
reforms, call for measures designed to improve the work of the courts and state 
prosecutors and enhance their “independence from the executive, from local 
influences, prejudices and connections.” If we take the question of convergence 
in its widest application, it is clear that the proposals put forward in this document 

e, virtually in their entirety, of immediate relevance insofar as they provide 
aiai evidence of a desire on their authors’ part to see some approximation 
to Western ideals. In the economic sense, however, the authors go no further 
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than to “emphasize that democratization in itself by no means solves economic 
problems—it merely provides the conditions necessary for their solution.” 


Finally, with reference to the widest interpretation of convergence just 
referred to, attention may be drawn to the joint two-day meeting, held last 
year’ on December 10—11, of the boards of the Writers’, Art Workers’, Film 
Workers’ and Composers’ Unions of the USSR, attended’by senior Party, govern- 
mental and ‘other officials, journalists and over one thousand prominent represen- 
tatives of Soviet culture.?4 The meeting sharply criticized the idea of the “single 
current,” according to which the culture of all humanity is one and undivided, 
and consequently knows no real distinction between what is bourgeois and what 
proletarian. This idea has many supporters among Soviet representatives of 
literature and the arts. And it is, in essence, an aspect of the doctrine of con- 
vergence, as the Soviet critic V. Shcherbina pointed out in 1968.35 





% Pravda, December 11 and 12, 1969. 
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The Convergence Theory and Eastern Germany 
as a Bulwark of Conservative Communism 


STEFAN C. STOLTE 


In their well-known book Political Power : US AJUSSR,! the US politologists 

Z. K. Brzezinski and S. P. Huntington express the view that probably the most 

sophisticated convergence theory is to be found in Walt Rostow’s The Stages of — 

Economic Growth : A Non-Communist Manifesto, which considers that a Communist 

' dictatorship is a “disease of the transition” which is “likely to wither in the age 

of high mass-consumption.”® At the same time, Brzezinski and Huntington voice 
doubts whether industrialization has social and political implications common to 
- both the world systems, and counter Rostow’s “theory of stages” by pointing out: 


~ 


. . Poland and Hungary today are in the critical and disruptive “stage of transition” 
from agrarian to industrial’societies and so, according to the theory, should be 
radical and totalitarian. Yet they are both more moderate and less doctrinaire, 
more politically “mature,” than the much more developed and economically 
advanced Eastern Germany and Czechoslovakia, both of which “took off” in 
industrial development many years ago.and should, therefore, according to the 
theory, be politically more moderate.? 


On the face.of it, it’ seems logical enough for Brzezinski and Huntington to 
argue that too many deviations of this kind from the “theory of stages” cannot, be 
_ explained purely by “special historical factors,” since this would suggest that 


such factors are of more decisive importance than the general trend, which ~~ 


according to the “stage theory” is leading everywhere tó a politically moderate 
industrial consumer society. In fact, two. years after the appearance of Political 
‘Power :USAJUSSR, this argument was seemingly belied by the “Prague spring,” 

in which Czechoslovakia embarked on the road forecast by the “theory of stages,” 
leaving Eastern Germany as the only highly industrialized country (also in 


respect of per capita production) ‘in, the world, i.e., in the “bourgeois” as well as the — . 


Communist camps, whose general development contradicted the said theory. , 


‘The question thus arises: what “histörical factors” are responsible, whether - 
completely or in part, for this exceptional situation of Eastern Germany? Here, 





1 For a review by Dietrich Simmert of this book, see Bulletin, 1967, No. 12. 
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a lecture with the title “Convergence Between the Western and Eastern Economic 
Systems?” delivered by Professor Karl C. Thalheim in the winter of 1968-69, 
under the auspices of the Swiss Institute for Research on Foreign Countries, is of 
interest. Taking their attitude toward economic reform as a criterion, Thalheim 
divides Soviet-bloc Communists into four groups—conservatives, compromisers, 
Hungarian-style progressives and Yugoslav-style progressives, and the countries 
themselves into two main groups—the compromisers (the USSR, Eastern 
Germany, Poland, Rumania and Bulgaria) and the progressives (Yugoslavia and 
Hungary). As regards Czechoslovakia, he says that she zriedto take a “progressive” 
course. On the difference between the economic reforms, Thalheim makes two 
important observations: 


For an evaluation of the convergence theory, it seems to be...of considerable 
importance that the mass of the Communist-ruled countries belong not to the 
group of the progressives but to that of the compromusers,4 


and: 


. different reforms inevitably mean a further danger for the as yet unrealized 
Soviet plans for a complete economic integration within Comecon.5 


These lead to the questions whether there is convergence among the Comecon 
countries themselves and whether Eastern Germany’s special relations with the 
other Comecon countries determine her particular attitude toward the convergence 
theory—and if so, to what extent. 


A further major contribution to the subject under discussion is a short 
(108-line) article by Jan Tinbergen, which appeared in a leading Yugoslav journal 
under the title “Ideology and Coexistence.” Here, Tinbergen points out that 
whereas both sides want coexistence “in the physical sense,” they are continuing 
the ideological struggle in an effort to convince the world that their system is 
best. He first condemns the Communist use of the term “ideological revolution”: 


If “ideological revolution” means undermining an idea of this or that kind 
which has been elevated to a dogma, we are moving in a different world, that is, 
in an unscientific world in which false ideas are imposed by the authority of some 
established regime which is prepared to use physical force even against the acceptance 
of ideas which in themselves may be right.® 


Tinbergen considers that “ideological revolution” is not only unscientific as 
an idea but ineffective as a weapon against the convergence theory. He writes: 
This has absolutely nothing to do with the question whether, for example, the 


convergence theory is right or wrong. This has to be established on the basis of a 
scientific process: either by confirmation of its postulates (in other words, by 





4 Gasellschaftliche Entwicklungstendenzen in Osteuropa (Prof. Dr. F. A. Lutz [ed.], “Sozialwissenschaft- 
liche Studien für das Schweizerische Institut fur Auslandforschung,” Vol. SND, Eeleshach: EUR 
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comparing it with. reality); or by analysing its logic....to dismiss it by using the 
- term “ideological revolution” is a wrong and useless-method.”? 


Of late, Eastern Germany has been excelling even the Soviet Union in the 
virulent campaign against the theory of convergence. At the beginning of 1968, 
the headline “The Convergence Theory—Weapon of Imperialist Aggression” 
appeared in the East German press,® and last October Kurt Hager, chief ideologist 
of the East German Socialist Unity Party (SED), triumphantly declared: 

The assistance rendered [to Czechoslovakia] by the allied socialist states on 

August 21, 1968, has frusttated the ambition of the champions of the convergence 

theory and the “new East polıcy.’” 


Of late, however, East German ideologists have been losing all appearance of ` 
scholarliness when dealing with the theory of convergence. Jürgen Kuczyński, 
an internationally recognized economist, concluded a brief note published this 
March on Western Germany’s economic situation with the remark: “Adherents 
of convergence can report to any lunatic asylum.”!° As Tinbergen would say, ' 
such outbursts of indignation “do not belong to any scientific category.” 


In general, Tinbergen’s concise and brilliant article reminds us of the need to 
bear the ideological aspect carefully in mind when studying the peculiarities of 
Eastern Germany’s attitude to the theory of convergence, her relations with 
her partners in Comecon, and the German historical background. 


* 


As already mentioned, Thalheim placed Eastern Germany, as regards her 
attitude toward economic reform, in the group of “compromisers,” whom he 
describes as ; 


. -those who well realize that the existing economic system is not efficient enough 
or, as they usually argue, no longer efficient enough, that'is to say, that it no longer 
corresponds to the degree of economic development so far reached, “but who 

- basically do not want to make any changes in the decisive features of ‘the system 
but rather, to use a very typical expression coined in Eastern Germany, to build 
“economic levers” into the system.!! 


It was not the developments in Czechoslovakia that prompted the East 
German leaders to pursue such an economic policy; right from the beginning, 
they had displayed extraordinarily little reformist initiative as regards decentraliz- 
ing the economy and giving greater autonomy to individual enterprises, let alone 
other economic freedoms. Thalheim quotes Ulbricht, for example, as saying in 
one of his speeches that “the plan is and remains the decisive instrument of our 
economic policy,”1* a statement which is all the more significant for having been 





7 Tid. 

8 News Deutschland, Bast Berlin, January 30, 1969, 

? Ibid., October 29, 1969. 

10 Thid., March .7, 1970. 

a Gesellschaftliche Entwicklungstendenzen in Osteuropa, p. 75. 
12 Ibid. 
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made in July 1963 in order to usher in the “New Economic System of Planning 
and Management.” It is also significant that the East German leaders almost 
invariably spoke of a “new system” as opposed to an “economic reform”: while 
the use of “economic levers” has done much to raise the standard of living in 
Eastern Germany to the highest level in the Soviet bloc, economic freedoms 
such as the autonomy of enterprises and co-determination (workers’ participation 
in management) have been restricted rather than expanded. Commenting on the 
production successes achieved by the East Germans, Prague docent Radoslav 
Selucky, one of the most prominent Czechoslovak reformers, observed: 


The administrative, instruction-bound system too has proved much more 
successful in the GDR than in our country. This is evidently connected not only 
with the fact that experts were in the leading positions right at the beginning of 
socialist construction but also with the fact that Germany has a good tradition of 
administration, labor discipline’ and organization, Within German industrial 
enterprises, even major revolutionary upheavals have failed to change the funda-, 
mental hierarchic relationships, which are the product of technological processes 
and organizational structure, 13 


In other words, although in Eastern Germany the Kaiser and National 
Socialism have been replaced by the SED, the “good tradition of administration, 
labor discipline and organization” as well as the “fundamental hierarchic relation- 
ships” have survived virtually unchanged. Since this “good tradition” has so far 
been successful, the East German leaders have at present no need for economic 
democracy, for genuine economic reform—and hence also for theories about 
convergence—and reject liberalism, be it only within the framework of the 
economy, as depriving the working class of its power; in fact, however, they are 
afraid that the Party, the “new class,” may lose its power. They also seem to fear 
comparisons between Eastern and Western Germany, since the economic successes 
achieved by the latter pluralistic democratic state are considerably greater. This 
is reflected in trade between the two German states. A leading West German daily 
observed: 


For years the SED, while warning brother states against the dangerous opponent 
on the Rhein,...itself missed no favorable trading opportunity. On the contrary, 
goods could be profitably purchased custom-free within the framework of interzonal 
trade. In the past year alone, for example, goods with a value of almost 4,000 million 
marks went backwards and forwards, for which the SED regime nonchalantly 
went into debt to the tune of 1,400 million marks. 14 


Fearing a comparison with the German Federal Republic, the East Germans 
from the very start adopted the principle “attack is the best form of defense,” 
branding Western Germany in a massive, virulent and unceasing propaganda 
campaign as neo-Nazi, revanchist, militaristic and imperialistic, and refusing to 
concede that any social or other progress had been made in that country. 





13 Volkszeitung, Prague, March 8, 1968. 
14 Suddentsche Zeitung, Munich, January 2, 1970. 
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As in the Soviet Union, serious contestation of the convergence theory in 
Eastern Germany began in 1967. Perhaps the first climax of the East German 
offensive was a speech delivered by Walter Ulbricht on September 12 of that year 
at the opening of an international meeting dedicated to the centenary of the 
appearance of the first volume of Das Kapital. Ulbricht declared: 


The essence of state-monopoly capitalism as a social order, as an entity, is naturally 
diametrically opposed to socialism, since capitalist property, the objective basis of 
class antagonism, has not been eliminated. 

The fact that capitalism has been forced to apply forms characteristic of a planned system 
[Formen der Planmassigkeit] does not prove that the two social systems are coming together 
but rather demonstrates that capitalist production relations have been historically outlived. ?5 


These two theses are based on a maliciously distorted picture of Western 
Germany: 

The scientific-technical revolution has intensified the competitive battle on the 
world market and caused big West German capital to intensify exploitation in its 
enterprises, thereby exacerbating the class struggle in Western Germany. 

West German monopoly capital is trying to resolve these contradictions by a 
policy of expansion, by gaining the leading role in the EEC as well as vis-2-vis the 
EFTA states, by bringing the GDR into the area which it exploits, by thrusting 
back socialism in the other socialist states, and by preventing the non-capitalist 
road from being taken in the liberated national states.!® 


Since they have been in power, East German anti-convergence propaganda 
has been directed to an ever increasing degree against the West German Social 
Democrats. At a meeting of the SED Central Committee held in January 1968, 
Kurt Hager declared: 


While the EEC is to complete its customs union and common agricultural 
market on July 1, 1968, and the customs union is to be supplemented by an economic 
union, by a common economic policy, the imperialists and their social-democrat 
assistants Brandt and Schiller are trying to persuade the socialist countries that it is 
to their advantage to accept a mutual approximation of the economic systems in 
the EEC,?” 


Such attacks have become particularly frequent and hysterical since the 
formation of the SPD—FDP coalition government and the beginning of the 
dialogue between Willy Brandt and Willi Stoph. Shortly before Erfurt, the SED 
organ Neues Deutschland reacted with indignation to the statement made by the 
London Daily Telegraph on the occasion of Brandt’s visit to Great Britain that 
both the SPD and the British Labor Party were adherents of the convergence 
theory: 





15 Neues Deutschland, September 13, 1967. (Italics in the original.) 
18 Tbid. 
17 Ibid., January 30, 1968. 
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.it is clear that the convergence theory is indispensable for the “new East policy.” 
After all, it 1s the object of this “new East policy” to undermine the socialist Bee 
- and change, the status quo in favor of West German imperialism.18 


. The leftist liberal Munich daily Sitddeusebe Zeitung may well have been sight 
when in a leading article entitled “Barriers on the Way to Kassel” it observed,’ 
in connection with the East Getman “assault” against the convergence theory 
accompanying the. Brandt-Stoph meetings: 


‘There was always fear in East Berlin of a free competition between the social 
systems, and it was tremendously increased by the events of the so-called Prague ° 
spring, which has gone down in history as a prelude to a tragedy. Since Federal 
Chancellor Brandt, with a remarkable advance of trust from. the Western powers, 
above all Washington, has been performing his “ice-breaking” function with a 
caution which has ‘gained general recognition, the dilemma, in East Berlin has 


become more acute: on the one hand, the SED cannot deny this function, but on _, 


the other it 1s beset by constant fear of the eee and eye consequences 
of an open policy. a 


Although having no compunction about getting deeply into debt with’ the 
Federal Republic, the East Germans maintain that their economic system ié 
vastly superior. They are not prepared to converge with “monopoly capitalism,” 
‘least of all with that in- Western Germany, whose workers enjoy the benefits 
of genuine trade unions and a right to strike which are denied to their brothers 
the other side of the border. The GDR prefers to defend the “good labor disci- 
` pline” and the “fundamental hierarchic relationships” inherited from the two 
Germanies’ common past. 

* 


; In her opposition to the convergence theory, Eastern Germany essentially 

follows the same line as the USSR. The other Comecon countries, although duti- 
fully rejecting the theory, are far less preoccupied with it, and especially after the 
“convergence” which took place in Czechoslovakia in 1968, have treated it 
with greater'calm and objectivity. Since, as Thalheim says, there is doubtless a 
connection between the kind of economic reform implemented in any Soviet-bloc 
country and the attitude of that country- toward the convergence theory, it is 
worth while comparing the hysterical anti-convergence line taken -by the GDR 
with views put forward in Czechoslovakia and Hungary, whose economic 
experiments have been the boldest within the bloc. 

Although comparatively little has been written in these two countries on the 
convergence theory, views have .been expressed there which, often without 
mentioning convergence as such, reveal considerable deviations from the SED 
line on a number of fundamental points connected with the theory. As intimated 
in the quotation from Ulbricht’s speech, East German theorists attach particular 
importance to upholding the somewhat obsolete Marxist postulate according to 





18 Thid., March 9, 1970. - 
19 Suddentsche Zeitung, ‘April 11—12, 1970. 
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which a capitalist economy is characterized by ineradicable anarchy and to 
“proving” that any attempt to apply planning to such an economy is doomed to 
failure from the very outset’ The Czechoslovak economist Ludek Urban, on the 
other hand, maintained even in the Novotny era that although “planning under 
capitalism cannot meet the interests and requirements of the whole of society,” 
“Marxists have long held that with the transition of capitalism to monopoly it 
can no longer be regarded as a realm of unbridled anarchy, and that the spontane- 
ity is bound to give way to planning.”’*° These lines, it may be added, appeared 
in an organ of the Moscow-oriented Communist parties, namely the journal 
World Marxist Review : Problems of Peace and Socialism. In a similar vein, it was 
recently conceded in a Hungarian newspaper: 


There 1s no doubt that there are many similarities De the methods of 
state programming in individual industrially developed capitalist countries and 
the methods of socialist national economic planning.?! 


This quotation is taken from an article which, although rejecting the conver- 
gence theory (primarily on the basis that the gap between capitalist and socialist 
ownership of the means of production is unbridgeable), treats it with something 
approaching benevolence. We read: 


The convergence theory is one of the signs of a realization that attempts to 
destroy socialism by force of arms are futile. Indeed, the theory recognizes not 
only the existence of socialism but to a certain degree its successes as well.## 
Another major point on which the Hungarians beg to differ from the East 

Germans is the proletarianization of the “bourgeois” societies. According to 
Kurt Hager, 


Everywhere, in the building of Communism in the So Union and of socialism 
in the GDR and other countries in the socialist world system, in the capitalist 
countries, as well as in the young national states freed from colonial oppression, the 

‚role and responsibility of the wog class and its Marxist-Leninist party are 
' growing. ?3 


While it is only natural for Hager to describe the working class as the leading 
force in the socialist countries and the Communist Party as #fs party, it is surprising 
that he appears to ignore the increasing integration’ of the working class in the 
advanced capitalist countries as well as the tendency, unforeseen by Marx, for 
the proportion of industrial workers in a modern industrial society to diminish 
as a result of the “second industrial revolution.” The Hungarians, on the other 
hand, are clearly well aware of these changes. The article already quoted -from 
admits: 





80 World Marxist Review: Problems of Peace and Socialism, Prague, 1965, No. 11, p. 33. ; . 

31 Dr. Sımai Mihály, “Behind ‘Convergence’: A Fashjonable Theory and its Weaknesses,” 
Magyarorszdg, Budapest, April 5, 1970. 

23 Thid. 

23 Nenes Deutschland, January 30, 1970. 
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There is no doubt that in the most highly developed capitalist countries the two 
basic classes formed by capitalism—namely, the bourgeoisie and the proletariat—do 
not look the same now as they did in the nıneteenth century.?4 


In another Hungarian publication we read: 

Two years ago, the United States became the first country in which more than 
half the labor force was employed in services. In 1975, probably only 30 percent 
will be working in industry.*5 

* 


Although it is not known as such, Comecon too has its own “convergence 
theory.” Its oldest element is that, although most of the Comecon countries, 
owing to backwardness inherited from capitalism, have yet to catch up with the 
leading industrial countries of the West, their economic system is superior and 
exemplary for the rest of the world. The Soviet Party Program, for example, 
proclaims that “Communism is the bright future of all mankind.”?¢ It also offers 
the socialist countries the “prospect of effecting the transition to Communism 
more or less simultaneously,”’?2? in other words, the prospect of an equalization 
of their levels of production. This, however, runs counter to the interests of the 
East German regime. By the beginning of the last decade, Eastern Germany was 
of economic importance for the USSR and for Comecon as a whole: in 1960, 
she ousted China as the USSR’s major trading partner (1,981,000,000 as against 
1,665,200,000 dollars).*® According to calculations by the Polish economist 
A. Bodnar quoted by his Soviet colleagues Alekseyev and Ivanov, in 1962 Eastern 
Germany occupied third place behind the USSR and Poland in the distribution 
of Comecon industrial production, and a good second place, close behind 
Czechoslovakia, in per capita industrial production. At the same time, the same 
soutce predicts that by 1980 Eastern Germany’s relatively strong position in the 
economic community will have been considerably eroded, as shown in the tables 
on the next page. 

Eastern Germany, however, seems unwilling to accept such a drastic reduction 
in her share of Comecon industrial production, and is doggedly defending her . 
leading position in trade with the USSR and also within the community as a 
whole. Insofar is she counteracting any tendency to convergence within Comecon 
in the form of an equalization of member countries’ production levels. 

During the period 1961-65, the average annual increase in the industrial 
production of Eastern Germany was 6.0 percent and of Czechoslovakia only 
5.2 percent.?® As a result, in 1965 Eastern Germany overtook Czechoslovakia 





‚4 Mihály, op. est, 

25 Világgazdaság, Budapest, December 5, 1969: Supplement, p. 6. 

26 Programme of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union : Adopted by the 22nd Congress of the CPSU, 
October 31, 1961, Moscow, 1961, p. 59. 

97 Thid., p. 120. 

28 Außenhandel der sxropaischen Ostblocklander—Commerce extérieur des pays européens du bloc oriental, 
published by the Statistical Office of the European Communities, Brussels, 1969, No. 4, p. 6. 

29 World Marxist Review. .., Prague, 1969, No. 6: Supplement, p. v. 
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Comecon Industry: Share of Members in Total Output, 1962 and 1980 (Estimate) 


(Percentages) 

1962 1980 

USSR ee ee 69.5 76.9 

Poland. 4... na ana i 8.3 7.4 

Eastem Germany...........-+00-- 8.0 4.3 

Czechoslovakia ........222ccr ee eee 7.3 4.2 

Rümania ss cise ss ate ck eae oe edie slats 3.4 4.0 

AUN BALY chen 2.3 2.0 

Bulgaria: „rasen 1.1 1.2 
Albania... une 0.1 —* 

Total Comecon . .......... 100.0 100.0 


*Albama ıs no longer reckoned as being a member of Comecon. 
SOURCE. Mexhdanerodnaya xbixn, 1965, No. 3, p. 33. 


Comecon Industry: Per Capita Output in Member Countries 
in Terms of Poland, 1962 and 1980 (Estimate) 


(Percentages) 

1%2 1980 
USSR sr a das 116 130 
Poland... 100 100 
Eastern Germany............eeeee 185 130 
Czechoslovakia ...........0 ee ee eee 191 130 
Rumania: 2.2, mas ers 67 90 
Hungary 3a 83 90 
Bulgaria... 2.840 ae 52 80 
Albania: au Dre rs 24 —* 

Total Comecon ...........- 115 —** 


* Albania is no longer reckoned 23 being 2 member of Comecon. 
** No figure given. 


SOURCE: Meahdenaroduspa xhixa, 1965, No. 3, p 33. 


in per capita income and assumed first place in Comecon.3° In that year, however, 
Czechoslovakia started an economic reform, which even under Novotny was 
considerably more liberal than the East German New Economic System; as a 
result, Czechoslovak industry in 1966 and 1967 showed again greater increases 
than Eastern Germany (Czechoslovakia, 7.2 and 7.1 percent; Eastern Germany, 
6.1 und 6.8 percent). Then came the military intervention in Czechoslovakia, 
which was enthusiastically supported by the GDR and freed her from her most 
dangerous rival in Comecon. In 1968 and 1969, the growth of Czechoslovak 
industry was in both years only 5.2 percent and of Eastern Germany 6.1 and 8.0 
percent respectively.31 

Nevertheless, it is unlikely that Eastern Germany will be able to retain her 
hard-won strong position in Comecon in the seventies. According to the Statistical 
Yearbook of the GDR for 1968, Eastern Germany accounted in 1966 for 15.1 


‘30 Nowe Drogi, Warsaw, 1968, No. 1, p. 89. 
31 World Marxist Review .., 1969, No. 6: Supplement, p. vi. 
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percent of Comecon’s exports, but only 5.1 percent of its inhabitants and 0.4 
percent of its total area. At the same time, the other Comecon countries, including 
the most backward ones, are developing apace. Whereas in 1950 the per capita 
generation of electricity in Rumania was only 12.2 percent and in Bulgaria only 
10.4 percent of the East German figure, in 1967 it was 36.8 and 46.9 percent 
. ve. = 

` For some years now, a Polish proposal to introduce a convertible currency in 
Comecon has been supported by some Comecon countries but not by Eastern 
Germany and the Soviet Union. This is understandable when it is considered that 
the present situation, which prevents the Comecon countries from using any 
export surpluses in intra-Comecon trade for purchases in the West, gives the 
Soviet Union a certain monopoly in raw materials and Eastern Germany one in 
industrial equipment. To retain these monopolies, the two countries are forced 
continually to increase their delivery capacity in order to meet the growing 
demands of the Comecon market. The GDR is accordingly concentrating her 
energies on trade within the economic community. Nevertheless, her leading 
economic position has already begun to crumble. In no other Comecon country 
except Mongolia do exports to developing countries account for so small a 
proportion of total exports: in 1967, this proportion was 4.5 percent in Eastern 
Germany, 8.5 percent in Czechoslovakia and 11.7 percent in the Soviet Union.** 
In addition to this, although Eastern Germany badly needs imports from the 
West to promote her technological development, the proportion of her total 
exports assigned to major capitalist countries—which are needed to pay for these 
imports—fell from 23 percent in 1958 to 14 percent in 1967.34 Without the trade 
with the Federal Republic, this decline would have been considerably greater. 
Finally, even her share of total imports of the Comecon countries from each 
other showed a decrease, from 22 percent in 1958 to 18 percent in 1967.55 


* 


The following conclusions may be drawn. 


As all other Moscow-oriented Communist parties, the SED naturally opposes 
the convergence theory partly because the theory of the emergence of a uniform 
industrial society, Rostow’s “theory of stages” and, last but not least, the theory 
that in both East and West the rise of the manager has diminished the significance ' 
of ownership of the means of production, constitute a kind of anti-Soviet Marxism 
or, as Thalheim puts it, “inverted historical materialism””3® which poses a serious 
threat to the ideological basis of Soviet-style Communist regimes. 





32 Thid., 1969, No. 9, p. 22. 

33 A világgazdaság fejlodése és a konjunktura alakuldsa 1968-ban (The Development of the World 
Economy and the Economic Trend in 1968), Budapest, 1969, `p. 110; 

4 Außenbandel der suröpaischen Ostblocklander, p. 8. 

35 Ibid., p. 13." - 

% Gesellscbaftliche Entwicklungstendenzen in Osteuropa, p. 90. 
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At the same time, the East German leaders have good reasons of a national 
character for uncompromisingly rejecting the convergence theory. Regardless 
of the degree of its correctness or acceptability, the theory of convergence might 
well encourage experiment or reform within Comecon; no other member of the 
economic community, however, is so concerned to preserve the status quo as 
Eastern Germany. First of all, a preservation of her present relations with Western 
Germany will enable her to continue holding up this “revanchist” state as a 
scapegoat for her own shortcomings. A relaxation of tension between the two 
would soon make this impossible, and embarrassing comparisons between them 
would begin to be made. Secondly, any such changes in Comecon would endanger 
the position of Eastern Germany in the organization. For Eastern Germany, the 
problems of German internal relations and the difficulties besetting Comecon 
may be solved by a combination of the “good tradition of labor discipline” on the 
one hand and modern technological instruments such as cybernetics and auto- 
mation'on the other whose function is to produce economic successes justifying 
the regime and ideology of the SED. Any ideological relaxation, even the slightest 
. concession to the convergence theory, would fatally endanger this policy. In 
any case, Eastern Germany’s labor reserves have already been mobilized on an 
almost wartime basis, and the country’s production capacity is being exploited 
to such an extent that housewives are forced to take care not to use too much 
current when ironing. 


Eastern Germany’s “new” economic system is in fact not so much.a reform 
as a modest compromise, and on the ideological plane not even this degree of 
concession is to be expected. The object of the East German leaders is to retain 
a position of economic power within Comecon which in the long run is untenable, 
and to preserve the state of tension with Western Germany. The economic 
success which Hastern Germany is at present enjoying serves to justify this 
policy of hers in the eyes of those in Moscow, Warsaw and elsewhere who are 
equally uninterested in a genuine détente and reject any internal democratization. 
The GDR thus remains a bulwark of the conservative, “reactionary” brand of 
Communism. 
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Beginning with this issue, Mr. Herman Achminow assumes the responsi- 
bilities of Editor of the Bulletin. Mr. James Larkin, who has served as Acting 
Editor of the Bulletin since the death of Mr. Nikolai Galay, deserves the 
major credit for preparing the contents of the present issue. 


The new Editor wishes to express his regret for the delay in the appear- 
ance of recent issues. There have been a number of in difficulties, 
which, it is hoped, have now been overcome. 


No substantial changes in the aims of the Bulletin are planned. The 
policy of the journal will continue to be to provide as objective and com- 
prehensive a picture of the USSR as possible. At the same time, the Editor 
would be glad to enter into a closer and more systematic contact with 
readers than has been the case so far. In particular, he would be grateful 
for suggestions and criticisms and take them into account when planning 
future issues. 
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ARTICLES 


The Soviet Share in the War against Japan 


James J. HAGERTY |. 


Twenty-five years ago last month, some of the thorniest problems in Asia had 
their origin. The last Biitzikrieg of World War II was not German nor did it occur 
in Europe. It was Soviet and it took place in Manchuria. At 00.01 hours on 
August 9, 1945, the Soviet Union entered the war against Japan by launching a 
three-front offensive into Manchuria. The Soviet ground offensive was followed 
by naval and amphibious assaults against Japanese ports in Korea and south 
Sakhalin Island on August 11 and the Kurile Islands on August 15. x 

World War II might have taken another course if the Soviet Union and Japan 
had not maintained their mutual neutrality until the eleventh hour. A Japanese 
attack against the USSR in the late fall of 1941 might well have been disastrous 
at a moment when Soviet reinforcements drawn from the Far East were arriving 
at the gates of Moscow just in time to stop the German offensive. Surely too, 
the critical battle of Stalingrad would have had a different scenario had the USSR 
been required to fight on two fronts. But on August 9, 1945, it was no longer a 
, tisk for Stalin to intervene in Asia in order to secure the Soviet share of the spoils, 
` including sweet revenge for the Japanese victory over Russia in 1905. 

And what a disproportionate share it was! The Soviet Far Eastern campaign 
lasted only eleven days, but the gains were astounding. Manchuria was sucked 
dry; for nine months after the Japanese surrender, trainloads of “reparations” 
formed an unceasing convoy over the tracks of the Trans-Siberian railroad 
leading back into the USSR. The Soviet Union obtained from Japan the southern 
half of Sakhalin Island, the whole of the Kurile island chain, the lease of Dairen 
as a commercial port and Port Arthur as a military and naval base, and joint 
management with the Chinese of the trunk railway across Manchuria. 

Politically, the brief Soviet campaign against a weak and disintegrating enemy 
was even mote fruitful. The Soviet Army’s occupation of Manchuria and of Korea 
north of the 38th parallel enabled the USSR indirectly to lay the foundations of a 

Communist China and to create a new Soviet satellite in North Korea. Although 
the Sino-Soviet treaty of August 14,' 1945, stipulated undisputed Chinese 
Nationalist control over Manchuria, Soviet forces remained in the province 

‘almost a year, long enough to help pave the way for eventual Chinese Communist 
domination. North Korea proved to be a target of opportunity for the Soviets, 
and they seized it. The Americans, on the other hand, were at first surprised, then 
annoyed, and finally (1949) disinterested in the problems arising from their 
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occupation of the southern half of Korea. The Soviet strategic decision in 1950 
to attempt the conquest of South Korea with a proxy North Korean Army, 
however, provoked an unexpected intervention by the United States. 

Thus, in Asia as in Europe, the events surrounding the Axis defeat conspired 
to intensify the East-West friction between the wartime Allies. Many of the 
tensions in the Far East today proceed ultimately from what the Soviets gained 
from the defeat of Japan. Let us analyse the military, economic and political 
aspects of the Soviet intervention, and then attempt a balance sheet on this 
somewhat neglected phase of Soviet policy. 


The Military Aspect 


During the four months from April to August 1945, the Soviets transferred 
thirty divisions, two “front” (army group) headquarters and many other units 
from Europe to strengthen their forces already in the Far East. They assembled 
for the campaign a total force of over one-and-a-half million men, in 80 army 
divisions, 46 brigades and three “air armies.” This force fielded 5,500 tanks and 
self-propelled guns, about 5,000 combat aircraft, and some 26,000 pieces of 
artillery and mortars.! Its capabilities were formidable. 

A special High Command of Soviet Forces in the Far East was set up under 
Marshal Alexander Vasilevsky, until shortly before Commander of the Third 
Belorussian Front. Vasilevsky established three fronts: the Transbaikal Front, 
based on Chita, under Marshal Rodion Malinovsky; the First Far Eastern Front, 
centered on Vladivostok, under Marshal Kyril Meretskov; and the Second Far 
Eastern Front, centered on Khabarovsk, under General of the Army Maxim 
Purkayev. Admiral Ivan Yumashev was Commander of the Pacific Fleet. 

The Soviet strategic plan for Manchuria was simple in its conception, though 
some phases of its tactical execution proved complicated. The two main thrusts 
were to be made by the Transbaikal Front from the west, cutting through most 
of Manchuria to Mukden and Changchun, and by the First Far Eastern Front 
from the east, breaking through the Japanese fortified area facing the Maritime 
Province and moving on to Kirin and then Mukden. The Second Far Eastern 
Front in the north was to make a secondary effort down the Sungari River 
toward Harbin. 

By August 1945, the Japanese Kwantung Army in Manchuria was only a 
shadow of its former self. It had a total of 31 infantry divisions and two tank 
brigades, but few had been in existence for longer than six months, most were 
improperly equipped, and the Japanese themselves estimated their effectiveness 
as being equivalent to only seven divisions. The Soviet preponderance is thus 
seen to have been at least 10 to 1. According to Japanese sources (in this case 
more credible than Soviet sources), the Kwantung Army numbered 650,000 men, 
with only 300 effective aircraft.® 


1 Voyenno-istoricheshy zburnal, 1965, No. 8, pp. 67—68. 
2 Tishikayu Kase, Journey to the Missouri, New Haven, Conn., 1950, p. 165. 





Ground fighting began in Manchuria on August 9 and had virtually ended by 
August 20—a total of eleven days. Malinovsky’s Transbaikal Front was the main 
Soviet effort, but its operations ended without a decisive confrontation and with 
scarcely any fighting. The bulk of the Kwantung Army was never committed to 
battle. Where the Japanese stood and fought, they were driven out of their 
positions by the overwhelming Soviet superiority, but not destroyed. For 
example, the Japanese First Army in the east was heavily engaged by the Soviet 
First Far Eastern Front, yet remained two-thirds effective according to a Japanese 
estimate at the end of hostilities.3 


The areas in which the Soviet ground forces shone the brightest in the Far 
East had nothing to do with the enemy. The logistical problems solved in 
redeploying the 750,000 Soviet troops and their equipment from Europe to the 
Far East were impressive. The cross-country marches from the railheads to the 
assembly areas were well done, and professional engineering competence was 
clearly demonstrated in meeting an unexpected water shortage on the dry steppe 
of Outer Mongolia.* Malinovsky’s operational plan was sound in conception and 
bold in execution. The resupply by air of petroleum products to the fast-moving 
armored columns was a success; the crossing of the tough Great Khingan 
mountain range represented a first-rate feat of tactical engineering. Finally, the 
Soviets achieved, and in some instances surpassed, the vaunted 100 kilometer- 
per-day rate of advance with their mechanized and armored forces.’ 


The plain truth, however, is that all of these capabilities are those which any 
well-trained professional army might reasonably be expected to demonstrate on 
annual peacetime maneuvers in, say, the Mojave Desert. It is therefore false, as 
well as curiously unbecoming, for Soviet propagandists to speak of this essential 
“drive-through” in Manchuria as though it might seriously be compared with 
the really heroic Soviet accomplishment at Stalingrad. 


The naval and amphibious operations executed in coordination with the ky 
Manchurian ground offensive are noteworthy mainly because the Soviet Navy, 
which did not play a major operational role in any World War II theater, had its 
greatest opportunity in this brief campaign against Japan during August 1945. 

Weather hindered the landings on Sakhalin and in the Kuriles, but the only 
seriously contested amphibious assaults were at Chongjin, on the northeastern 
coast of Korea, and at Shimshu, the northernmost of the Kurile Islands. Both of 
these operations hung in the balance because of deficiencies in Soviet planning 
and execution. Glaring shortcomings in command and control were evident; 
disaster was averted time and again only because the Japanese enemy was weak 





3 Japanese Monograph No. 154: Record of Operations Against Soviet Russia (August 1945), Military 
Historical Section, US Army Forces Far East, Tokyo, September 1954, 

4 A. Tsirlin, “Organizatsiya vodosnabzheniya voisk Zabaikalskogo fronta v Khingano-Mukdenskoi 
operatsii” (The Organization of Water Supplies to Troops on the Transbaikal Front in the Khingan— 
Mukden Operation), Voyenno-istorichesky zburnal, 1963, No. 5. 

5 I. Krupchenko, “6-ya gvardeiskaya tankovaya armiya v Khingano-Mukdenskoi operatsii” (The 
Sixth Guards Tank Army in the Khingan—Mukden Operation), ibid., 1962, No. 12, p. 27. 
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and rapidly disintegrating. In the Chongjin landing, for example, the Soviet 
follow-up echelons did not put to sea from Vladivostok until the initial assault 
forces had actually landed. Thé Soviet beachhead force fought without any 
artillery for a full day after it had landed, but the Japanese failed to capitalize on 
this Soviet vulnerability only because hostilities had ceased before the Soviet 
position became critical. In the Shimshu operation, as the Soviets themselves 
now admit,® the most serious deficiencies were inefficiency of communications, 
command confusion and lack of coordination among the assault echelons, the 
navy, air cover, and artillery support from nearby Kamchatka. Densé fog also 
complicated matters. Chaos and further heavy Soviet casualties were only avenged 
by the Japanese surrender on Shimshu on i 19. 


The Economic Aspect 


Ia late August of 1945, forty years almost to the day had gone by since Russia 
had suffered its startling defeat by Japan in Manchuria. When Russia had with- 
drawn, Manchuria was a backward and thinly populated country of no significance 
in world ‘affairs. Its population amounted to about ten million, industry was 

“almost non-existent, and the country was mainly known to the outside world as 
the habitat of bandits. 


Now the Soviet Army returned to find a country with a population equal to 
that of France, a highly developed economy, a network of railroads, and an 
industry of the most modern type. Agriculture had made great strides and 
_ foreign trade had flourished, the Japanese reaping the better part of the harvest. 
Southern Manchuria in particular had made great progress. During these forty 
years, no other country in the world had developed at so rapid a pace as Manchuria 
had done. It possessed free land and undeveloped mineral resources and was well 
on the way toward further development. 


In the period of confusion which followed the Japanese surrender in Manchuria, 
one short-term priority of Soviet policy became crystal clear: the seizure and 
transfer to the USSR of as much of Manchuria’s industrial equipment and 
machinery as possible. Fhe Soviet Command also removed to the Soviet Union 
all available Japanese prisoners-of-war as a cheap labor force. 

Soviet sources state that the entry of their troops into the Manchurian cities 
was greeted with enthusiasm by the Chinese inhabitants.” This may have been 
. true initially, since most Chinese had never willingly accepted Japanese domina- 
tion. But the excesses of the Soviet troops soon produced a very different feeling. 
Foreigners in Mukden at the time of the Soviet occupation have described the 
reign of terror which ensued. The indiscriminate Soviet looting and raping 
inflicted upon the unoffending Chinese aroused sharp indignation. According to 


E V. N. Bagrov, Yuzbno-sakbalınskaya i kurilskaya operatsiya (avgust 1945 goda) (The South Sakhalin 
and Kuriles Operation, August 1945), 1959, pp. 74—77. 


? Izvestia, August 17, 1945, and Prada, August 23, 1945, 


reports, the Soviets made no distinction between Chinese and Japanese nationals. 
One correspondent who visited Mukden in 1946 declared that the Soviets were 
more disliked even than the Japanese, since the Japanese had come in 1931 to 
build up Manchuria, while the Soviets came in 1945 only to destroy.® 


In early September, the Soviets began to carry out a large-scale removal of 
Manchuria’s industrial equipment. Japanese technicians, Chinese labor and the 
Soviet Army were used for this purpose. On November 24, 1945, Slatekovsky, 
the economic advisor to Marshal Malinovsky, proposed to Chang Chi-ngau, the 
chairman of the Nationalist Chinese Economic Commission in Manchuria, that 
80 percent of Manchuria’s heavy industry be placed under joint Sino-Soviet 
operation. Chang refused to take part in any economic discussions before the 
evacuation of Soviet troops from Manchuria, originally scheduled for December 3, 
1945, had been carried out. Slatekovsky raised the question again on December 7, 
declaring that all industrial enterprises in Manchuria could be regarded as war 
booty. Chang rejected this view. Marshal Malinovsky then announced that he 
was unable to fix the date of the withdrawal of Soviet troops until this question 
had beeri decided.1° 


Local negotiations produced no result. The Chinese Nationalist government 
in Chungking protested, and Moscow replied on January 21, 1946, that all the 
equipment removed was war booty and that the consent of the USSR’s allies to 
this interpretation had been obtained. On February 9, the United States protested 
that the Soviet interpretation of war booty was excessively broad and that the 
Soviet Union was taking unilateral’ action with regard to Japanese assets. On 
March 27, the Soviets responded with a proposal that the main industrial and 
mining enterprises and the airfields of principal cities in Manchuria should be 


placed under joint Sino-Soviet administration. The formula was obviously ge 


intended to secure Soviet control. Chungking rejected the proposal.™ 


By May .1946, the Soviet stalling tactic had accomplished its mission and 
Soviet troops were withdrawn. In late May and: June, Edwin W. Pauley led a US 
Economic Mission into Manchuria to investigate industrial conditions. His report 
to President Truman, stated, in part: “Upon their arrival, the Soviets began a 
systematic confiscation of food and stockpiles and in early September [1945] 
started the selective removal of industrial machinery.” He concluded that it was 
the Soviet intention to complete these removals by December 3, but the job took 
six months longer. Pauley estimated the damage done to Manchurian industry at 
858 million dollars and the cost of replacement at 2,000 million dollars. The 
Soviets also confiscated 3 million dollars in gold and 500 million dollars in local 





8 F, C. Jones, Manchuria Since 1931, Royal Institute of International Affairs, London, 1949, p. 225. 


® The New York. Times and The New York Herald Tribune, October 13, 1945, and The Christian 
Science Monitor, Boston, Mass., November 8, 1945. 


, 1° Max Beloff, Sosser Policy in the Far East, 1944—51, London, 1983, p. 39. 


11 US Department of State: Unsted States Relations with China, 1944—49, Washington, D.C., 1949, 
pp. 596—98. 


currency. Since 80 percent of Manchurian industry was concentrated in the 
south, outside the fighting zone, the equipment should have been intact. The 
damage clearly had been the result of the Soviet removals.1? 


The Political Aspect 


Soviet plans for Korea were probably laid down in 1945, between the Yalta 
Conference in February and the Soviet entry into the war against Japan in early 
August. From the Soviet viewpoint, the strategic importance of Korea lies in the 
fact that the port of Vladivostok is situated seventy miles from the Korean 
border, and any great power in control of Korea would be in a position to attack 
this key base. In a sense, the geographic position of Vladivostok may be compared 
to that of Leningrad, which before the Soviet-Finnish war of 1939—40 was fifteen 
miles from the Finnish border. To the Soviets, the simple solution of annexing 
neighboring territory has often appeared to be the most expedient means of 
securing its borders. International complications arising out of such a course are 
usually minimized by Moscow. 


When the Japanese armies were ready to surrender, the War Department in 
Washington suddenly realized that something must be done about Korea. Some 
subordinate officers in the Pentagon hastily recommended that the Soviets accept 
the Japanese surrender north of the 38th parallel in Korea, while the American 
troops would accept it south of that line. This snap judgment became part of 
paragraph 1 of General MacArthur’s General Order No. 1. It is said that this line 
was fixed because it seemed “convenient.”13 One is struck by the oddity of two 
major end-of-the-war decisions made in Washington: (1) the US agreement to 
locate its Berlin garrison 110 miles deep in the Soviet Zone of Germany, with 
obvious military complications, was made by the State Department; (2) the 
division of Korea, which ignored important political and economic considerations, 
was the brainchild of the Pentagon. 


In North Korea, the Japanese administration was swiftly replaced by the new 
custodians of power, the rapidly spreading Communist-controlled “People’s 
Committees.” In the south, the US occupation forces were slow in arriving. Not 
until September 8, 1945—almost a month after the Soviet Army had entered 
Korea—did General John Hodge, the US commander, arrive in Seoul. He 
refused to have dealings either with the “People’s Committees,” as the organs of 
local administration, or with the all-Korean “Central People’s Committee,” which 
had been “elected” by a delegation of “People’s Committees” in Seoul on 
September 6, two days before the American arrival. Hodge limited the authority 
of the People’s Committees to the area under Soviet occupation. In South Korea, 
the Americans worked through the existing administrative machinery which had 
survived the Japanese surrender. 





18 The New York Times, December 14, 1946. 
18 Sumner Welles, Seven Decisions that Shaped Hıstory, New York, 1950, p. 167. 
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There was thus from the very beginning a complete difference between the 
arrangements made for the administration and political life of the two halves of 
the country, and no provision had been made for liaison between the two 
occupation forces. General Hodge, of course, had full authority to settle local 
problems with General Chistyakov, the Soviet commander, but the Russian 
seemed to have no corresponding powers. US inquiries were not answered, and 
the Soviets sealed off North Korea along the parallel with a cordon of troops and 
tanks. 


This situation was particularly disadvantageous from the economic point of 
view, since Korea under the Japanese had been a single economic unit. The 
northern half of the country had supplied coal, electric power and some heavy 
industrial products, while depending on the South for foodstuffs. When, early in 
the occupation period, the US command sent some trains to the North, fully 
expecting that the Soviets would allow the railway system to be run as a unit, 
the rolling stock was retained in the North. Requests for coal from the North 
were ignored, and although electric power in the South was not cut off, its supply 
was not based on any formal agreement and was therefore considered precarious 

- in Seoul.+4 


The gulf between the two Koreas deepened with the passing of each month. 
It soon became clear that the Soviet Union was intent on making a small satellite 
state out of its zone of occupation. In 1948, after the United Nations’ efforts to 
find a solution had failed, the Soviet authorities handed over power to a “People’s 
Democracy” on the East European model, headed by a former anti-Japanese 
resistance leader, and a Communist, Kim Il Sung. In the south, Dr. Syngman 
Rhee formed a government after a general election held under. the auspices of a 
United Nations Commission. 


The relationship between the growth of the North Korean Army after 1948 
and policy declarations on the strategic importance of Korea made by American 
statesmen is of primary importance for a proper understanding of the immediate 
causes of the Korean War. As far back as September 26, 1947, the US Joint Chiefs 
of Staff had prepared a memorandum (not made public until 1952) which 
concluded that the United States had little strategic interest in Korea. It was 
probably this military estimate that prompted Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
to declare on January 12, 1950, that Korea would have to rely on its own efforts 
for its defense. On May 2, 1950, Acheson followed this up with the suggestion 
that South Korea was militarily untenable. There can be little doubt that his 
statements of the American position on the defense of South Korea made a 
profound impression in Moscow, for there is a direct relationship in timing 
between his statement of January 12 and the preparatory mobilization of the 
North Korean Army. The invasion of South Korea by the Soviet-proxy North 
Korean Army began at dawn on June 25, 1950. 





14 Beloff, op. cit., p. 159. $ 
15 J, M. Mackintosh, Strategy and Tastics of Soviet Foresgn Poly, London, 1962, p. 44. 
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Let us now take a brief look at the impact of the Soviet intervention on 
China. It was soon to become sadly clear that even with energetic American help, 
the Nationalist government of Chiang Kai-shek lacked the generalship, organiza- 
tional ability, training and equipment to secure control of their country. The 
United States had-striven to secure China’s acceptance as an equal of the Great 
Powers, and had conceived that China would become a stabilizing and even 
dominant influence in the Pacific. But before the first autumn had passed after the 
collapse of Japan, China was losing strength and unity to the enemy without as 
well as to the enemy within, and the Nationalist government was needing more 
help to sustain itself. 

At the end of the war, China was assuredly no democracy. Since the fall of 
the Manchu dynasty in 1911, political power had been identical with military 
power. Both the Kuomintang and the Communists counted their strength not in 
votes but in divisions. A party without an army could not exist. The “China 
tangle,” as it has been aptly described, was revolutionary. ‘The Communists 
demanded sufficient control of the government to insure the spread of Com- 
munism; the Kuomintang was determined to retain power and prevent China 
from becoming another of the Soviet spoils of victory. Mao Tse-tung resented . 
the reorganization, re-equipment and training of the Kuomintang armies by 
American advisers; Chiang was outraged by the secret Soviet fomenting of civil 
wat in Manchuria. 

In the midst of all this confusion, General George C. Marshall, sent to 
Chungking in, December 1945 to seek a political settlement, continued to believe 
that the Kuomintang and the Communists were simply two factions striving for 
` powerin the best Western political tradition. He therefore felt justified in embargo- 
‚ing all arms and ammunition supplies to China in 1946—47 in order to force 

Chiang to come to terms with the Communists. He insisted that Chiang both 
institute democratic reforms and collaborate with the Communists. Marshall said 
that the United States wanted a strong and independent China, but refused the 
Nationalist government the very material and political aid and support without 
which it could not crush the Communists. 

On the other hand, Soviet actions in Manchuria do not support the simple _ 
` belief in a world Communist conspiracy planned years ahead and foreseeing every 
turn in the road. Stalin’s policy in China from 1945 to 1948 suggests inadequate 
knowledge, shortsighted measures of supposed national advantage, and impro- 
visation in the face of a rapidly and unexpectedly developing situation. In this 
connection, there is an amusing and perhaps relevant story that is said to come 
from Communist sources in Peking.1® The story goes that after the war in Europe 
was over, Stalin sent Mao a Soviet book on partisan warfare, the fruit of Soviet 
experience during the German invasion. Mao read it, and showed it to Lin Pao, 
‚his best military commander ‘and the greatest expert on guerrilla warfare in 
China. Lin remarked, “If we had had this as our textbook, we should have been 

annihilated ten years ago.” 


ae C. P, Fitzgerald, Resolution in China, London, 1952, p. 96. 
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The Chinese Revolution was not cut to the Russian pattern; perhaps Stalin 
suspected it might not be the real thing. In any case, it was best to treat it with 
caution until the situation clarified, and this Stalin did. The military and industrial 
potential of Manchuria was a prize which the Soviets coveted. To hand it intact 
to the US-dominated Kuomintang was foolish; to hand it over intact to the 
Communists, a risk. Mao Tse-tung might be neither strong enough to hold it nor 
loyal enough to use it to the Soviets’ advantage. (Stalin was essentially suspicious 
of “do-it-yourself” Communists.) To carry it off, let the Communists have the 
Japanese munition dumps in the country, and the Kuomintang the stripped cities 
of Manchuria. This was a compromise which kept the Soviet Union to the letter 
of its agreements with Chungking and still gave the Communists a large helping 
hand. If the Communists were what they claimed to be, they now had a good 
chance to win the war, which would in any case weaken China further and leave 
her still dependent on the USSR. If Chiang could take Manchuria, he was really 
strong, and it would be a mistake to quarrel with him. If not, then Moscow could 
not be blamed for his failure, and the victorious Mao could not afford openly to 
blame Stalin for stripping Manchuria. 

So the eight years of Japanese occupation were followed by four years of 
civil war-—one of the big wars of modern times. At the beginning, the Nationalist 
forces totaled about three million men, the Communists about one million. Many 
factors undid the Nationalists: going against Amercian advice, they became 
overextended; Chiang never established a sound economic base; the Fort Leaven- 
worth-style military reorganization was not suited to civil war in China and 
produced confusion; the Whampoa Military Academy clique discriminated against 
provincial commanders and armies. The Nationalist strategy was to hold strong 
positions defensively, to hoard supplies and wait for others to move first. On 
occasion, the Generalissimo masterminded their tactics from a command post far 
removed from the field. Corruption, demoralization and desertion steadily 
depleted their armies.!? 

The Communists pursued opposite tactics, maneuvering in the countryside, 
recruiting among the populace, destroying railroads, avoiding unfavorable terms 
of battle. They grew in numbers, from Nationalist defections and surrenders, and 
in arms, from the big Manchurian stocks made available by the Soviets. By June 
1948, the Communists roughly equaled the Nationalists in number of men, 
rifles and cannon. Having cut off the government’s Manchurian garrisons, in 
October 1948 they forced their surrender—a third-of-a-million men. More and 
more students and intellectuals crossed over to join the Communist cause, which 
now seemed to possess the “Mandate of Heaven.” Peking fell to Mao’s forces in 
January 1949, and by the summer practically the whole of the Chinese mainland 
was in their hands. Chiang Kai-shek and most of the Nationalist leaders fled to 
Taiwan, and the People’s Republic of China was proclaimed at Peking on 
October 1, 1949. 





17 John K. Fairbank, Edwin O. Reischauer ef al., A History of East Asian Cwilization, Vol. U: 
East Asia: Ths Modern Transformation, Boston, Mass., 1965, p. 859. 
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The Balance Sheet 


Was Soviet participation in the war against Japan essential to the United 
States? Soviet writers stress the USSR’s “decisive” contribution to victory in the 
Far East and the “negligible” importance of the atomic bomb as well as of the 
entire prior course of the war in the Pacific. Let us look at the evidence. 


In the earlier stages of the war, the United States was faced with a long-drawn- 
out and grueling struggle to win back, almost unaided, control of the Pacific. 
At that time, any assistance which the Soviet Union could have given, had it been 
feasible (it was not), would have been invaluable. By the autumn of 1944, however, 
the situation had changed, and some of President Roosevelt’s ablest advisers had 
reached the following conclusion. The naval and air blockade of Japan was 
nearly complete. Continuation of the blockade must sooner or later bring about 
Japanese submission, without any need for an American invasion of the home 
islands. These advisers, and Admiral Leahy was the outstanding spokesman, 
proposed that the United States should limit itself to continuing the naval and 
air blockade of Japan, occupying the Philippines and perhaps a number of 
strategic points on the coast of mainland China.18 


The US Army, on the: other hand, speaking through General Marshall, 
insisted that Japan could be compelled to surrender only by a progressive 
occupation of her main islands, commencing with an American amphibious 
invasion of the southern islands of Kyushu in November 1945. The Army fixed 
the time for a probable final victory over Japan at a date approximately eighteen 
months after Germany’s defeat, or about November 1946, as it would have turned 
out. Roosevelt accepted this last recommendation and it became the foundation 
for US military and political planning at the Yalta and Potsdam conferences in 
1945.19 

Quite apart from what we have learned since the war, there were palpable 
indications as early as 1944 that the notion of Japan’s strength was exaggerated. 
On July 18, 1944, the same day that the news of Japan’s defeat on Saipan was 
belatedly published in Tokyo, the militarist Premier Tojo was forced to resign 
by the concerted efforts of senior Japanese statesmen, The circumstances of Tojo’s 
downfall were significant in that they suggested strongly that the time was at 
hand when a new and rationally minded cabinet could work for an early ceasefire. 20 
This signal was missed in Washington. 

Moscow maintained both an embassy in Tokyo and a network of informants, 
and was in a better position than either the United States or Britain to evaluate 
Japan’s capacity to resist. Such were the fortunes of war. However, in 1944, 
Stalin was certain that he would have to wage war against Japan for Avo or three 
months at the most.?! General Deane, the US military chief in Moscow, passed 





18 Sumner Welles, op. c##., p. 157. 

19 Thnd., p. 158, 

20 Kase, op. cit., p. 82. 

21 John R. Deane, The Strange Alliance, New York, 1946, p. 264. 
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this information to Washington, but it apparently caused no change in the 
Combined Chiefs’ previously cited estimate of eighteen manih or in their conviction - 
that Soviet participation was essential. 

We now know from the evidence produced before the War Crimes Tribunal 
at, Tokyo i in 1948, and also ffom the testimony of competent officials who held 
office in the Japanese government during the war years, that the advice given by 
Admiral Leaby was sound and that Japan could not have held out for long even 
in the absence of an invasion. One can hardly argue too with the conclusion 
teached by members of the US Strategic Bombing Survey after their inspection 
of the condition to which Japan had been reduced by the summer of 1945. ‘The 
Survey estimated that “certainly prior to December 31, 1945, and in all probability 
prior to November 1, 1945, Japan would have surrendered even if the atomic 
bombs had not been dropped, even if Russia had not entered the war, and even 

` if no invasion had been planned or contemplated.”’22 

Apologists for subsequent Soviet policies and Soviet historians themselves 
have argued that Moscow looked upon the dropping of atomic bombs as a 
deliberate attempt to prevent’ the Soviet Union from’ achieving a direct victory 
over Japan ‘and securing the position previously assured, it by inter-Allied 

‘agreements. They say that it was, in fact, the first move in the Cold War. It should 
be noted that the Soviets could not have invaded mainland Japan themselves by 
sea unless ferried over in American ships. The war against Japan, therefore, could 
have been won by them directly, since a total Japanese defeat in Manchuria 
would not itself have sufficed to destroy the Japanese will to resist. In fact, the 
threat of invasion of the home islands from the sea had already caused the 
Japanese to withdraw many of their best troops from Manchuria, thus weakening 
the front against the Soviets. Soviet historians are discreetly silent on this point. 

. Somehow, in perspective, the Korean War seems to be the ultimate symbol , 
of the Soviet share in the war against Japan. The Korean War was a loss to 
everyone concerned, except the Soviet Union.’ By any calculation on the balance 
sheet of international politics, this Soviet-inspired war fought by Soviet proxies 
doubly benefited the Soviets. -It locked up a large part of the available strength 
of the Western world in one of the remotest and least important of the threaténed 
fronts. It also confirmed the breach between Communist China and the Western 
world, thus underlining, at least-for the next decade, China’s need for Soviet 
support. The drain‘on the Communist side, which was severe, fell mainly on 
China, but not inconsiderably on North Korea, whose proxy army was destroyed. 
And finally, not all of it would necessarily have come to pass—a Communist 
China, a satellite North Korea, or the senseless bloodshed of the Korean War— 
but for the Soviet share in the spoils of victory over Japan. 





22 Herbert Fers, Japan Subdued, Princeton; N.J., 1961, pp. 178-79. . 
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East-West Trade in the Seventies 


STEFAN C. STOLTE 


For a number of reasons the USSR may now, at the beginning of a new decade, 
feel compelled to revise its entire economic policy, including that toward the West. 
These reasons are: 

Firstly, the gap in production—and hence, almost inevitably, the technological 
gap—between the USSR and the USA, so far from decreasing, actually increased 
during the sixties; 

Secondly, no one can be cerfain that the US economy will suffer another 
prolonged recession, whether as a result of internal social or racial disorders or 
for other reasons; 

Thirdly, the possible expansion of the European Economic Community (EEC) 
holds forth the prospect of a new economic superpower; 

Fourthly, Japan has now emerged as a new major economic power. 

Before, however, we attempt to analyse the possibilities which may arise from 
a teorientation of Moscow’s economic policy, let us briefly examine the de- 
velopment of East-West trade so far. Characteristic of the foreign trade of 
Comecon during the sixties was that, with the exception of 1967, its growth was 
always, in respect of both imports and exports, smaller than that of world trade, 
as we see from the following table: 


Growth of World Trade, 1961--69: Annual Increases Over Previous Year 


(Percentages) 
1961—65 
(Average) 1966 1967 1968 1969 
EXPORTS 
The World .......... 8.6 9.7 5.0 11.9 14.1 
USA. cccisaceues ~ 69 10.3 4.2 9.6 6.8 
EEG eheys uiado 10.4 98 6.6 14.4 18.9 
Comecon .......... 8.5 6.0 9.0 91 — 
IMPORTS 
The World .......... 8.8 9.9 4.9 11.4 13.2 
USA nes 9.8 19.2 5.4 23.4 7.9 
BERG. 14.2 92 2.4 12.8 23.0 
Comecon .......... 8.4 4.8 6.9 8.2 — 


— Data not available, 


SOURCE: A lldggexdardg [lödtse ds a konjankinra alekaldıa 1969-ban (The Development of the World Economy and the Economic 
Trend in 1969), Budapest, 1970, p 128. 


1 See also Stefan C. Stolte, “Comecon on the Threshold of the Seventies,” Buletin, 1970, No. 7. 
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Seed 


In 1969, the total volume of world trade showed an increase of 13.5 percent 
over 1968. This figure was not attained by a single Comecon country, although 
Eastern Germany came very close to it: 


2 


Increase in the Volume of Foreign Trade of Comecon Countries in 1969 Over 1968 


(Percantages) 
Eastern Germany .........00005 13.4 
Hungaty. 2... aan 11.5 
Poland. ns 11.3 
\ USSR..uuuen. nannten 9.0 
Rumania ...2-.occeenenennenn 8.5 
Czechoslovakia 22.2.2220 0n.. 73 
Bulgaria: 2.2.00 4.5 


SOURCE. Wiltggardande, Budapest, April 30, 1970. 


Comecon’s share of world trade remains relatively small. During the past 
decade, its share of exports showed a minimal increase, while that of imports 
actually declined: 


Shares of Groups of Countries and Selected Individual Countries 
in World Trade, Selected Years, 1960—69 


(Percentages) 
EXPORTS i 

1960 1965 1968 1969 

BRCHeSE ee ge 23.2 25.7 26.9 28.1 f 
Western Germany ........... 8.9 9.6 10.4 10.8 
USA oo, cosas 22er 15.9 14.6 14.4 13.9 
BET Avs. ccevekdssenesgeneress 14.4 14.0 13.0 13.5 
Great Britain ..............- 8.0 71 6.2 6.5 
COMECON 46 nern 10.2 10.6 10.5 10.3 
USSR wann 4.3 . 44 4.5 4.3 
Bastern Germany ........... 1.7 1.6 1.6 1.5 
Czechoslovakia ............. 1.5 1.4 1.3 12 
Poland: „else 1.0 1.2 1.2 12 
i Hungary ........ cece ini eee 0.7 0.8 0.8 0.8 
N Bulgaria . ........... eee 0.4 0.6 0.7 0.7 
Rümania sssi iioi censiane 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.6 
Japan seen 3.2 4,5 5.4 5,9 
Canada. sinne 4.3 44 5.3 51 
- Asian “Socialist” Countries ..... 1.6 1.1 0.9 — 
Yugoslavia .............-.-05. 0.4 0.6 0.5 0.6 

IMPORTS 

1960 1965 1968 1969 
AEA TTE E 21.9 24.9 24.6 26.8 
Western Germany ........... 7.5 8.8 8.0 ` 8.8 
EFTA ...... ee 17.0 16.1 15.0 14.8 
Great Britain ............6.. 9.3 7.9 7.4 7.0 
USA nase aie an 11.1 10.8 13.2 12.6 


2 A vildggazdasdg fejlodése ds a konjunkinra alakuldsa 1969-ban (The Development of the World 
Economy and the Economic Trend in 1969), Budapest, 1970, p. 127. 
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1960 1965 1968 1969 


Comecon .. nen nn 103 10.3 9.9 9.6 
USSR N. ans ie 42 4.1 3.7 3.6 
Eastern Germany ....... te, ALG 1.4 1.3 1.3 
Czechoslovakia .. .......... 1.3 1.4 1.2 1.2 
Poland. “er... gee - 8a 1.1 1.2 1.1 1.1 
Hungary .........0.. PER 0.7 08 . 07 0.7 
Bulgariat.. a. ce cece eee eee 0.5 0.6 0.7 0.6 
Rumania . .. eneeeeeeun oe 0.5 0.5 06 ‘0.6 

Japan 2. 2. sses Eching 33° 41 5.2 | 53 

Canada era 42 4.0 4.6 4.6 

Asian “Socialist” Countries ..... 1.6 11 1.0 — 

Yugoslavia .......cs eee eee eee 0.6 0.7 . 0,7 0.8 

'—— Data not avulable. 


SOURCE A whdgpardente feyködise & a konzmekiura alakulása 1969-ban (The Development of the World Economy and the Economic 
Trend in 1969), Budapest, 1970, pp 202-3 


Among the interesting facts emerging from these tables-are the following. 
The EEC’s share of world exports is over two-and-a-half times as great as that 
of Comecon; the share of the EEC and EFTA together is almost four times as 
great; in 1969, Western Germany alone exported more than all the Comecon 
countries together; during the sixties, the USSR lagged as an exporting country 
behind the USA, Western Germany, Great Brirain and Japan (it also lagged 
behind France, Canada and Italy, whose shares of world exports in 1969 were 
5.6, 5.1 and 4.5 percent respectively); the share of the Asian “socialist” countries 
in, world exports is less than that of either of Comecon’s two most highly in- 
dustrialized countries—namely, Eastern Germany and Czechoslovakia; and, 
finally, during the past decade, the shares of the two last-named countries in 
world exports slowly but surely diminished, a development which, in view of 
the stagnation in the exports of the other Comecon countries, seems the most 
obvious explanation for the failure of the share of Comecon as a whole to show 
any significant increase. i 


Although their relatively small share of world trade for the time being ex- 
cludes all possibility of any brisk trading between the “socialist” countries and 
the West, it’gives hardly any indication of how modest the scale of East-West 
trade really is. During the period 1961—65, for example, the average annual 
exports of the “socialist” countries to the developed “capitalist” countries ac- 
counted for only 2.3 percent of world exports. Although in 1966 this figure rose 
to 2.7 percent and in 1967 to 2.8 percent, in the following year it dropped to 
2.6 percent. Figures.for exports of the developed oe countries to the 

“socialist” countries were, respectively, 2.5, 2.8, 2.9 and 2.7 percent. This 
stagnation contrasts with the steady growth in the share of world trade of | 
trade among the “capitalist” countries, for which the corresponding figures’ 
were 49.9, 52.0, 52.4 and 53.3 percent. ` 





? Ibid., p. 132. 
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Expressed in monetary terms, world exports and imports during the sixties 
were as follows: 


World Exports and Imports of Groups of Countries and Selected Individual Countries, 
Selected Years, 1960—69 


EXPORTS 
Average Annual 
` Increase 
* 1960 1965 1968 1969 1960-65 1965—69 
~ Milon of Dollars) m ——({Percentages)— 
Total World ............ 128,000 186,400 238,430 269,300 | 7.8 97. 
BEG. ta l een 29,740 47,930 64,190 75,684 10.0 124 
Western Germany* .... 11,415° 17,892 24,841 29,052 94 12,9 
USA nee 20,412 27,189 34,227, 37,440 , 5.9 8.3 
EFTA . can seen 18,480 26,110° 31,030 - 36,240 72 8.5 
Great Britain .......... 10,213 13,238. 14,812° 17,520 5.3 7.3 
Comecon Hees decedent 13,000 19,700 25,100 27,800 8.7 8.7 
USSR ssaceiteta, pedera 5,564 8,175 10,630 . 11,700 8.0 9.4 
Eastern Germany ...... 2,208 3,067 3,784 4,160 6.8 7.9 
(Czechoslovakia ... .... 1,930 2:689° 3,005 3,340 6.9 5.6 
Poland zseneeeeencee> 1,326 2,228 2,858 3,140 10.9 8.9 
Hungary n.n... onu 874 1,510 1,790 2,090 11.6 8.5 
Bulgaria ........ ee 572 1,176 "1,611 1,800 15.5 8.9 g 
Rumania ....0.....000. 717, 1,102 1,469 1,632 90 104 
Japan . oe... eee cece eee "4,055 8,452 12,973 15,996 15.8 17.3 
Canada .....c. cee cee eee 5,554 8,109 12,556 13,752 ° 7.9 141 
Asian “Socialist” Countries 2,040 2,020 2,030 = —0.2 0.2** 
Yugoslavia .........2..5- 566 1,092 ° 1,264 1490. 14.0 8.1 
IMPORTS 
Average Annual 
= Sete ee 
Total World ..... 222... 135,500 197,500 251,200 283,600 | °7.8 9.5 
BEC os aaa 29,610 49,150 61,830 75,930 10.7 11.5 
Western Germany* .... 10,104 17,472 20,152 24,924 11.6 9.3 
EFTA. .. 22... sess 23,010 31,750 37,590 41,928 6.6 7.2 
Great Britain .......... 12,640 15,619 18,520 19,956 43 6.3 
USA. eresas EEE 15,071 21,348 33,088 35,868 72 13.9 
Comecon sea nenn 13,900 20,400 24,80° 27,300 - 8.0 7.6 
USSR nn see eas 5,630 8,058 9:410 10,330 7.5 6.4 
Eastern Germany ...... 2,194 2,806 3,388 3,740 5.0 7.4 
Czechoslovakia ....... 1,816 2,763 3,115 "330 - 81.56 f 
Poland ......cceeseees 1,495 2,340 2,853 3,220 9.4 8.3 
Hungary a.i... 5. 976 1,521 1,803 1,930 93: 61 
Rumania s.a.s. seces 648 1,077 1,608 1,740 107 128 
Bulgaria 22222. cece 633 1,178 1,759 1,720 13.2 9.9 
Japan e anen ar aS 4,491 8,170 12,989 15,024 12.7 16.5 
Canada .... ET S 5,655 7,986 ` 11,439 13,152 ° 72 133 
Astan “Socialist” Countries 2,200 2,200 - 2,520 er 00 4,6** 
Yugoslavia .......22..0s 826 - . 1,288 1,797 2,150 77 137 
= Data not available, G = 
* Excluding tride with Eastern Germany. x : 
** 1965—68, $ , 


SOURCE A silaggaxdasdy fejlodése ds a kouperktura alaksiides 1969-ban (The Development of the World Economy and the Economic 
Trend in 1969), Budapest, 1970, pp 186-201. 
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The modest scale of trade between the Comecon countries and the advanced 
“capitalist” countries is demonstrated by the following figures: 


Trade Between the Comecon Countries and Advanced “Capitalist” Countries, 1968—69 


Increase Over the Previous Year 








—Enxports from— ~———Imports to— —Expots—— ===. rts— 
1968 1969* 1968 1969* 1968 1969* 1968 1969* 
————(Millions of Dollars) —— (Percentages! 
USSR. ...coscsesaacne 2,097 2,282 2,182 2,528 8 9 20 16 
Eastern Germany ..... 718 930 698 974 5 2 —7 39 
Poland .............. 782 843 825 890 8 8 9 8 
Czechoslovakia ....... 578 696 656 713 6 21 20 9 
Hungary .........0005 395 524 433 49 —2 33 —5 15 
Rumania .........605. 440 494 693 730 0 12 —5 5 
Bulgaria osasse 244 267 309 257 2 10 —10 —22 
Total Comecon ... 5,254 6,036 5,796 6,588 6 15 7 13 


SOURCE: A wldgpesddsag fo Ridléce ts a Reapunktara alakaldss 1969-ban (The Development of the World Economy end the Economic 
Trend in 1969), Budapest, 1970, p. 107. 


The Institute for Economic and Market Research in Budapest ascribes the 
unusually high increases in the Comecon countries’ exports in 1969 to the favor- 
able conditions created by the boom in Western Europe and the rise in the 
prices of raw materials and semi-finished products.‘ It further observes: 


Hungarian foreign trade, in particular, was able to exploit the advantages 
deriving from these temporary possibilities, since, thanks to their more independent 
economic management, enterprises were able to adapt themselves more quickly to 
the demands of the market than the other Comecon member-states.5 


The same, according to the Institute, is true of the 21-percent increase in 
Czechoslovakia’s exports to the West. As regards the 39-percent increase in 
Eastern Germany’s imports and the 28-percent increase in her exports, these are 
thought to result primarily from the dynamic development of “intra-German 
trade” but also probably from the inclusion in 1969 of foreign trade in the New 
Economic System, which meant that the enterprises themselves became affected 
by whether or not they made a profit in their foreign dealings.® 


In this record year for East-West trade, Hungary, Eastern Germany and 
Czechoslovakia achieved considerable increases in exports and Eastern Germany 
in imports. In the non-Communist camp, the same was true of Japan, Western 
Germany, Finland, Italy and Sweden as regards exports and Great Britain, 
Western Germany and the Netherlands as regards imports. 


The last table and the next, although incomplete and in part based on estimates, 
also. show that, despite unusually high increases, trade between Comecon and 
the advanced “capitalist” countries amounted even in 1969 to no more than 





4 Ibid., p. 106. 
5 Thid. 
8 Ibid., p. 108. 
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Comecon Trade with Western Countries and Groups of Countries in 1969, 
in Monetary Terms and as Increases Over 1968 


(Millıons of Dollars, in Parentheses, Percentages) 


Exports to Imports from 
BEC sense ce de eae — — 
Western Germany ......... 1,329.6 ( 31.3) 1,503.6 ( 28.8) 
Talente 518.1 (7.1) 496.8 ( 27.3) 
France aeneeeeeeeeneereenn 443.8 ( 18.6) 541.1 (— 5.1) 
Holland ............ er 215.2 ( 22.6) 210.2 ( 17.8) 
Belgium ..........0000008 155.0 ( 1.2) 128.1 (—12.6) 
EFTA eean h p a dena a 2,067.2 ( 30.3) 1,472.4 ( 10.4) 
Great Britain .........000. 1,211.0 ( 46.6) 544.0 ( 18 
Sweden creou nieren 275.2 ( 18.9) 271.1 ( 21.8) 
Austria osesssesossecesee 271.8 ( 11.5) 325.9 ( 10.5) 
Switzerland ...........005 107.2 ( 19.6) 172.1 ( 23.0) 
Japanse eicon ern at 574.9 (1.0) 341.6 ( 46.9) 
Finland ........eeeeceeeeees 3270( 09 344.0 ( 28.6) 
USAFE Loo. ccc cece cece eens 178.3 (— 1.6) 216.2 ( 14.2) 
— Data not avaılable 


** First cleven months. 


SOURCE A sldgpardasdg feylodése ds a konzanktura alahuldca 1969-ban (The Development of the World Economy and the Economic 
Trend ın 1969), Budapest, 1970, p 114. 


11,000—12,500 million dollars. Since Comecon’s total foreign trade amounted to 
55,100 million dollars (27,800 million dollars exports and 27,300 million dollars 
imports), the share of its trade with the advanced “capitalist” countries hardly 
exceeded 20-23 percent. If all of Comecon’s trade with the West had been 
conducted with the EEC, it would still have accounted for only 7—8 percent of 
the EEC’s foreign trade (151,600 million dollars). In fact, trade with Comecon, 
with a value of 5,500-6,000 million dollars, accounted for a mere 3.6—4.0 percent 
of the EEC’s foreign trade. In other words, even in 1969 East-West trade can 
hardly be said to have taken place on a very impressive scale. 


Very different tendencies are to be observed in the foreign trade of the two 
deviationist “socialist” countries China and Yugoslavia. As regards China, the 
researcher is confronted with the problem that the Asian “socialist” countries 
in general (as well as Albania) do not publish data on their foreign trade, with 
the result that information has to be derived from the statistics of their trading 
partners and so does not include trade among themselves. Nevertheless, two 
main trends emerge in China’s foreign trade in the sixties—namely, a stagnation 
between a “low” of 2,700 million dollars in 1962 and a “high” of 4,400 million 
dollars in 1966,” and a considerable decline in trade with Comecon to the ad- 
vantage of the advanced “capitalist” countries. From 1960 to 1967, for example, 
Comecon’s share of China’s imports fell from 62.4 to 10.0 percent, and of her 
exports from 64.4 to 7.6 percent. During the same period, Japan’s share of 


7 Aussenbandel der Volksrepublik China 1958 bis 1968 : Commerce extérieur de la République Populaire 
de Chine, 1958 à 1968, Brussels, 1969, p. 10. 
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China’s imports rose from 0.2 to 15.9 percent and of her exports from 1.2 to 
12.4 percent. In 1967, the EEC already accounted for 22.5 percent of China’s 
imports (Western Germany: 11.4 percent) and 10.3 percent of her exports 
(Western Germany: 3.5 percent). The corresponding figures for EFTA were 
11.0 and 6.4 percent (Great Britain: 6.0 and 6.4 percent), and for Australia 
10.7 and 1.3 percent.® Finally, attention may be drawn to the fact that, for the ` 
most part, China’s foreign trade balance has been positive, as the following table 
shows: 


Ascertainable Foreign Trade of China, 1960—67 


(Millions of Dollars) 

Imports Exports 
1960. ers Seiad 1,853 1,808 
1960 E A 1,276 1,288 
aE ATEEN 1,150 1,590 
1963 ertha sn 1,131 1,655 
1964 .o.e cece 1,338 1,874 
1965 ersin 1,764 2,120 
1966 o taiit 1,964 2,410 
1967 ........... 1,813 2,175 


SOURCE: Axrsmbandel der Volksrepabhh China 1958 bis 1968 - Commerce extérieur de la Ripuwbligwe Populaire de Chine, 1958 à 1968, 
Brussels, 1969, p. 10, 


Yugoslavia began to switch her foreign trade from Comecon to the advanced 
“capitalist” countries earlier than China, and by 1960 these countries accounted 
for no less than 52 percent of Yugoslavia’s exports and 59 percent of her imports 
(in 1969, as much as 64.3 percent).? Absolute figures for Yugoslavia’s trade with 
the advanced “capitalist” countries during the past decade are as follows: 


_ Sade Between Yugoslavia and the Advanced “Capitalist” Countries, 1960 and 1965—69 


: (Milions of Dollars) 
Exports Imports 
1960: +4.2.2:2432.&% 295 489 
r 1965 serien 450 731 
1966 arena 561 730 
1967 anne 652 1,037 
1968 ssocesistes 687 1,084 
1969 N 817 1,372 


x 


SOURCR:A siliggexdacde fujlidise ds a kanymaktura alakulása 1959-ban (The Development of the World Economy and the Economic 
Trend in 1969), Budapest, 1970, p 121. 


In Yugoslavia, home of the Communist economic. reform, enterprises have 
long been self-managing, and.thus enjoy extensive autonomy in their foreign 
dealings even in comparison with Hungary. This is one of the reasons why in 
1969 increases in Yugoslavia’s exports and imports considerably exceeded 
those of Comecon: 





8 Ibid., p.12. - 
9 A világgazdaság... p. 121. 


Trade Between Yugoslavia and Advanced “Capitalist” Countries and Groups of Countries in 1969 


, (Exports from and Imports to Yugoslavia, in Absolute Terms, in Relation to 
Trade in 1968 and to Total Yugoslav Exports and Imports in 1969) 


BEE ee Maine 472 28.0 32.0 836 190 39.1 
al ee rer te 226 28.0 15.3 317 18.0 14.9 
Western Germany .............000. 162 34.0 11.0 389 22.0 18.2 
Frances EEE EAR i 49 29.0 3.3 72 10.0 3.4 

EPT Ae SS nes 206 28.0 14.0 344 36.0 16.1 
Great Britaig ............00. aami 85 40.0 5.8 119 37.0 5.6 
Austria „uns. ie JoeB ten eas Soiree 46 4.0 3.1 102 22.0 4.8 

USA uns nereta nperi se es 94 4.0 6.3 93 3.0 4.3 


SOURCE A ssldggaxdasdg fejliddss ds a konyuktura alakulása 1969-ban (The Development of the World Economy and the Economic 
Trend ın 1969), Budapest, 1970, p 123 3 


The passive balance of Yugoslavia’s trade with the West is only partly com- 
pensated by Western tourists and the savings of Yugoslav guest workers. A 
further disappointment for the Yugoslavs is that so far “capitalist”? enterprises 
have scarcely availed themselves of the opportunity of investing in Yugoslav 
enterprises offered them under a “‘micro-cooperation” campaign.1° At the same 
time, Yugoslavia has succeeded in landing several major construction orders in 
developing countries and has slightly increased the proportion of capital goods 
in her exports to these countries.!! 


Shares of Major Categories of Products in the Exports of Advanced “Capitalist” Countries 
to Each Other and in Their Imports from the “Socialist” Countries, 1958—68 


(Percentages) 

Exports of Advanced Exports of “‘Socialist” 

“Capitalist”? Countries Countries to Advanced 

to Each Other “Capitalist” Countries 
Raw Materials............... 20 57 
Foodstuffs ............005 10 18 
Fuüels sure 2 16 
Other sisi ia ccied neath 8 23 
Industrial Products .......... 78 42 
“ Machines .. eeeeeeeeeeenn 36 7 
Chemicals ..... a.a shtese. 9 4 
, Other. anni 33 31 
Other Products ........ .... 2 1 
Total sasia Bass la 100 7 100 


SOURCE. A midggaxdasdg fejlodise és a konyuakiura alakulása 1969-ban (The Development of the World Economy and the Economic 
Trend ın 1969), Budapest, 1970, p 110 





10 Thid., p. 122. 
11 Tbid., p. 123. 
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In their trade with the advanced “capitalist” countries, the members of 
Comecon as well as China and Yugoslavia play a role reminiscent of that of the 
“third world,” tending to export raw materials in exchange for industrial prod- 
ucts. A genuine partnership between countries at more or less the same level 
of development, on the other hand, automatically leads to an increased share of 
industrial products in their trade, and this is exactly what has happened during 
the past decade among the advanced “capitalist” countries. In exports of the 
“socialist” countries to the “capitalist” countries the reverse has been the case, 
raw materials accounting for over one-half of the growth of the “socialist” 
countries’ exports (see the second table on the previous page). 


‘The Institute for Economic and Market Reseatch comments: 


In the socialist countries’ imports from the advanced capitalist countries, 
imports of so-called “‘technology-intensive” articles, above all machinery and 
chemicals, has increased considerably more dynamically than average imports.!? 


And: 


An examination of the structure of the growth of the socialist countries’ exports 
to and imports from the capitalist countries in 1969 shows...that...difficulties in 
their balance of payments frequently force the Comecon countries to 1etain a more 
backward and less favorable goods structure.13 


In conclusion, let us examine the rates of growth of industrial production 
and foreign trade of the major trading countries and groups in East and West 
during the sixties. 


Industrial Production and Foreign Trade of Major Trading Countries and Groups in 
1965 and 1969 in Terms of 1960 


(Percentages) 
Industrial Production Foreign Trade* 
1965 1969 1965 1969 
USA ur 132 159 7 137 207 
BEG een 133 170 164 255 
Western Germany ........, 132 167 164 251 
Great Britain .. 1.2... eee 116 127 126 164 
Japan... nes 174 316 195 363 
Comecon vnesseeeean essen 149 205 149 205 
USSR: unse: 151 210 145 197 
Eastern Germany ......... 133 174 133 179 
Poland ess sungen 150 206 162 225 
Czechoslovakia ........ .- 129 164 143 151 
Hungary . .... seerreceen 144 180 164 217 
Rumania ...... cece eee eee 191 304 159 247 
Bulgaria ...5.....eeeeeeee 174 272 195 292 


* Calculated from absolute figures, 


SOURCE: A sildggoxdentg fejlodése dr a konzumktiera alahnldsa 1969-ban (The Development of the World Economy and the Economic 
‘Trend in 1969), Budapest, 1970, pp. 185-201. 





18 Thid., p. 110. 
13 Thid., p. 111. 
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The table shows that, in the sixties, the foreign trade of the advanced “capi- 
talist” countries tended to grow faster than their industrial production, as a 
result of the intensification of the international division of labor. The developing 
countries did not show this trend since they are not yet in a position to make 
use of this development. As for Comecon, its industrial production grew at 
exactly the same rate as its foreign trade, so that in this respect too it may be 
described as being in an interim stage of development between the developing 
and the advanced “capitalist” countries. 


* 


So much for East-West trade in the sixties. What are the prospects for the 
present decade? 


The Institute for Economic and Market Research in Budapest predicts that, 
this year, world trade as a whole will increase by 7—8 percent and the foreign 
trade of the EEC by 8-10 percent, of Western Europe by 6-8 percent, of the 
USA by 7-8 percent, of Comecon by 7—9 percent, and of the developing countries 
by 4-5 percent.!* Whether or not these figures prove to be strictly correct, 
they indicate what appear to be the most probable trends in world trade for at 
least the first half of the decade—namely, (1) Comecon’s foreign trade will, if 
anything, show only a very slightly higher rate of growth than world trade; 
and (2) the EEC will continue to have one of the highest growth rates and thus 
further increase its share of world trade. 


Unfortunately, the Budapest institute fails to give estimated growth rates for 
Japanese foreign trade and for East-West trade, which is surprising when it is 
considered that in 1969 Japan’s share of world trade (5.9 percent) exceeded that 
of the USSR (4.3 percent), and that she is one of Comecon’s most important 
trading partners. 


Less inconvenient is the absence of a forecast for East-West trade. It is first 
of all clear that if Comecon’s foreign trade does not grow appreciably faster than 
world trade, its share in world trade will also not be able to show any substantial 
increase. If, as is to be expected, the EEC’s foreign trade shows one of the biggest 
increases in the world in 1970, it is even likely that the East’s share of this trade 
will diminish. Given Comecon’s usual share of world trade, an appreciable 
expansion of East-West trade is impossible, since well over half of the economic 
community’s commercial potential is tied up by long-term contracts between its 
members. These trends too are hardly likely to be seriously modified during 
the next five or ten years—provided, of course, that no important new factors 
arise in the meantime. 

Nevertheless, such a possibility must not be excluded, and one may well 
ask what these new factors might be. In the Hahn report, one of the numerous 
treatises on East-West trade prepared by the foreign trade committee of the 
European Parliament, it is concluded that the EEC countries can maintain a 





14 Ihid., p. 130. 
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consistent trade policy toward the East only if they have the will to strive for 
distant commercial-political goals and the commercial and economic means to 
implement it flexibly. This, of course, applies equally to the East if the stagnation 
or near-stagnation of the sixties is to be overcome. 


In fact, a new policy is emerging in both East and West now that the cold 


"war seems to be Over. Scarcely a week passes without some sign that the phase 


. of relaxed tension may be followed by one, of genuine cooperation. One has 
-only to think, for example, of the efforts being made by the two superpowers to 

„achieve a political settlement in Vietnam and the Near East, the progress made 
in the talks on the limitation of strategic arms (SALT) in Vienna, and the con- 
clusion of the Soviet-German treaty on the renunciation of the use .of force. 
Against this background, Moscow’s plan to hold a DE on European 
security also appears in a.more promising light. . 


‚ Political goodwill, however, has to be.backed up by the necessary instruments, 
and here the USSR made a small but promising step when on August 5, during 
_ the negotiations between Bonn and Moscow on the renunciation of force, Foreign 
‚Trade Minister Nikolai Patolichév signed in Vienna a long-term agreement with 
Austria under which, starting from January 1, 1971, trading accounts -between 
_ the two countries are to be settled entirely in convertible currency. Without the 
freeing of East-West trade from its clearing-house character, intensive multi- 
laterality, a completely new atmosphere in the credit field, free cooperation at 
the enterprise level, etc., a genuine upswing in East-West cooperation is im- 
possible. The fundamental problem, of course, is currency relations. 


If many a Western commentator professes sympathy for certain of the eco- 
nomic experiments being carried out in the Comecon countries, this does not 
necessarily signify a desire by a Western government to “interfere in their internal 
affairs.” The Hungarian reform model, for example, certainly does nothing to 
restore private ownership of the means of production and threatens neither the 
leadership ‘of the Communist Party ‘nor the unity of the socialist camp, although 
it promises to pave the way to creating the instruments necessary for’ promoting 
economic coopération between countries with different social systems. It was 

„not by chance that in 1969 the i increase in u: s Ea to the West was the 
` highest in Comecon. 

The solution of the currency problem ai the improvement of opportunities 
for cooperation between. enterprises can alone, however, hardly increase East- 
West trade—or, to be more precise, frade between Comecon and the advanced 
“capitalist” countries—by more than a few percent per year. A real breakthrough 
to approximately the same level of cooperation between Comecon and these 
countries as already exists among the latter‘is out of the question unless the 

, Comecon countries are granted huge long-term credits. There are, in fact, many 
people in the West who support the idea of offering the East a kind of super 
Marshall Plan. One of them-is Zbigniew Brzezinski, author of the book Alter- 
native to Partition: For a Broader Conception of America’s Role in Europe, who 
proposes that Western Europe and the USA get together and finance a gigantic 
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long-term program of economic cooperation with the East in order eventually 
to close the gap between East and West in technology, production and living 
standards. The participation of both superpowers in this unique project would 
also guarantee the political and military security of the minor participants on 
both sides. As we have said, the political wi// is the first requisite for economic 
cooperation. The new movement toward a défente strengthens hopes that Mos- 
cow’s plan to hold a European security conference is really aimed at achieving 
the political guarantees necessary for large-scale European cooperation—without 
(and this is important) excluding the United States. A memorandum drawn up 
at a conference of foreign ministers of the Warsaw Pact countries held in Buda- 
pest this June proposed the following agenda for such a conference: (1) the 
guaranteeing of European security and renunciation by the European states of 
the use of (or the threat of the use of) force in their mutual relations; (2) the 
extension of equal relations among European states: in the spheres of economic 
activity, trade, science, technology and culture with a view to developing political 
cooperation; and (3) the creation of an agency to deal with questions of European 
_ security and cooperation. 15 
It is also worth noting that the preamble to the Sovier-West German treaty 
speaks of the intention of both sides to conclude a treaty extending to economic 
cooperation. Heinz Lathe, Bonn correspondent of the reputable Austrian daily 
Die Presse, expressed the view that when concluding the treaty on the renun- 
ciation of force with Bonn, Moscow was expecting that 
. -the Federal Republic [would] become a spokesman for economic cooperation in 
relations with the West, although all those responsible in Moscow know that Bonn 
is firmly integrated in the Western alliance. For Moscow, the treaty is basically a 
model for the renunciation of force on an all-European scale, which is to form the 
political basis for this future all-European cooperation. 1" 


Lathe expects the treaty to lead to greater flexibility in policy vis-a-vis the East 
capable of guaranteeing that “the American military presence in Western Europe 
is no longer questioned.” All in all, the Austrian commentator predicts that 
Western Germany will play a “bridge-building” role. He writes: 

-In important sectors of European policy Bonn, as an unshakeable partner in the 
Western alliance, can in the German interest assume a bridge-building role and 
thereby become mote independent. The acceptance of realities in this treaty should 
have the effect of making the Soviet Union too accept the realities of the ties which 
have grown between the Federal Republic and Berlin.’ 


If Lathe is right, a Buropean security conference may create the political 
ine for cooperation between East and West by bringing about the 
acceptance of the European status quo by both sides—which, it must be added, 
implies acceptance not only of the changes that have taken place in Eastern 
Europe and possibly the US military presence in Western Europe and the links 

15 See, for example, Neuss Deutschland, East Berlin, June 27, 1970. 


18 Die Presse, Vienna, August 10, 1970. 
17 Ibid, ` 
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between Western Germany and West Berlin but also of the reality of the EEC 
and the progressive coalescence of most of the West European countries. 


It would naturally be an illusion to expect an increase of East-West trade to 
lead to economic cooperation such as would completely or almost completely 
demilitarize, depoliticize and de-ideologize all-European relations. According to 
a Communist report, the President of the West German Association of Chambers 
of Industry and Commerce, Otto Wolff von Amerongen, speaking at a meeting 
of the Theodor Heuss Academy in Gummersbach, rejected the idea of linking 
foreign trade and foreign policy closely to each other and treating East-West 
trade simply as an element of West German policy toward the East.!® As an 
exhibitor at the last Leipzig Spring Fair, however, he was asked by East German 
head of state and Party chief Walter Ulbricht whether the “decisive circles of 
West German entrepreneurs” were finally prepared to “embark on the road to 
peace” by “recognizing the status quo in Europe, in particular the frontiers 
between the sovereign DDR and the sovereign Federal Republic.” Prime Min- 
ister Willi Stoph added: 


This road would give the West opportunities for developing its economic 
relations with the socialist countries and adopting an independent policy, thereby 
diminishing Western Germany’s one-sided attachment to its American competitor 
and to US military policy.!? 


Stoph was obviously trying to tempt Bonn into changing its policy toward 
the East by holding forth the promise of increased trade. It can hardly be ex- 
pected, however, that a consolidation of the Social Democratic government in 
Western Germany will do very much to gain the confidence of Ulbricht and his 
colleagues. In a speech delivered on the twentieth anniversary of the Walter 
Ulbricht Academy of State and Law on October 12, 1968, the East German 
Party leader declared: 

In the Weimar republic, the SPD was long in the government. But the result 
was not “democratic socialism” but an undivided imperialist dictatorship, and in 
the end, Fascism.?° 


As long as the exponents of such an ideologico-political line enjoy influence 
and respect in Comecon, there can hardly be talk of an extensive demilitarization 
and de-ideologization of all-European relations. It can only be hoped that Mos- 
cow will understand and respect the essentials of European cooperation— 
namely, recognition of the existing relations between Western Germany and 
West Berlin and hence also of the US military presence in Western Europe 
(which later could be substantially reduced), recognition of the EEC and its 
attraction for other West European countries, and the involvement of the US 
economy in all-European cooperation. Should Moscow do so, it could naturally 
expect that the West would not (as Brzezinski, at the time quite rightly, demanded 


18 Világgazdaság, Budapest, July 22, 1970. 
19 Neues Deutschland, Match 3, 1970. 
20 Ibid., October 16, 1968. 
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in his previously mentioned book) use trade as a means of ideologically disinte- 
grating the Comecon countries. 


Before very long, it will be apparent whether Moscow intends to use the 
treaty with Bonn as a bridge to the EEC, as a step toward genuine all-European 
cooperation, or as a means of undermining the EEC and promoting West Euro- 
pean disunity. Since the West appears prepared to make the transition from 
détente to cooperation, the decision lies with Moscow. Whatever Moscow’s 
decision, care must be taken not to misunderstand it. In any case, de-ideologi- 
zation on the West’s part should never go so far as to surrender its claim to the 
free exchange of information and ideas, without which there can be no marketing 
and no intensive East-West trade. 


Postscript 


Since this article was concluded about the middle of August 1970, developments 
have tended to confirm some of the forecasts it makes. At the conference of 
Comecon research institutions concerned with questions of foreign trade, held in 
Budapest October 6-13, 1970, the East German delegation was alone in taking 
an optimistic view of trade collaboration within Comecon.®! This may be taken 
as a further sign that there is a strong tendency among member countries to seek 
a solution of their economic problems in commerce with countries outside the 
bloc. One main thesis of the present article is that East—West trade can scarcely 
show any substantial increase without the help of credits from the West. In this 
connection, it is significant that of late the world press has contained numerous 
reports concerning the awarding of large-scale West European credits for projects 
in which the USSR is interested. These projects include the construction of a 
truckbuilding plant on the Kama River and the extraction of iron, copper and 
nickel ore in Siberia. 





21 Világgazdaság, October 10, 1970. 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


As ındıcated ın our last issue, the Review of the Month (including the Chronicle 
of Events) for June 1970, which would normally have concluded the August issue, has 
had to be held over for lack of space, and 1s here presented before the corresponding 
items for July 1970. 


June 1970 


For some time, particularly since 1968, the Soviet Party leaders, invoking Lenin and 
Leninism, have been stepping up their propaganda to the effect that the Party is the 
decisive force ın the implementation of the socialist revolution and socialist trans- 
formations. This has been reflected in numerous instructions and theses issued by the 
Party Central Committee, especially those concerning the Lenin jubilee, speeches by 
Brezhnev, literature on Party history published on the occasion of the jubilee, the 
proceedings of “‘scientific-theoretical” conferences and symposiums, and Party polemics, 
in particular that directed against the Czechoslovak “‘opportunists” and such “traitors” 
to the Party’s cause as the veteran Austrian Communist Ernst Fischer and his French 
comrade Roger Garaudy. f 

In this propaganda campaign, the Party’s leading role and dictatorial powers appear 
as absolute goals in themselves, to which social development and the very idea of socialism 
are being sacrificed. The Party’s leadership, it 1s reiterated, ıs the principal element in 
the theory and practice of scientific Communism: the Party is the “leading force in the 
historical process” and an indispensable factor in carrying through the socialist rev- 
olution and building socialism and Communism. In order to demonstrate that its 
dominating position is historically inevitable, a “law of Party development” has been 
elaborated which places the Party outside the development of society and justifies any 
arbitrary treatment of society for which it, the Party, may be responsible. Marxism, 
with its universal, objective historical laws, is thus in effect rejected: it 1s not these 
laws, nor the people which are the “leading force in history,” but the Communist 
Party with its unlimited power. Those adhering to genuine Marxism are accused of 
“slavish imitation of the past” (Voprosy istorii, 1970, No. 4, p. 120). The Party, in fact, 
is claiming for ıtself what was previously called the “divine right of kings.” : 

In order to give their essentially reactionary ideology a semblance of legitimacy, the 
Party leaders held in East Berlin, in the latter half of June, a three-day international 
scientific-theoretical conference, attended by representatives of 34 Communist parties 
in Europe, Asia, Africa and America, on the significant theme, “The Growing Role of 
Communist Parties in the Revolutionary Process of the Building of Socialism and Com- 
munism” (see Pravda, June 21, 1970). The tenor of the conference, which took place 
mainly at Soviet and East German instigation, 1s probably best illustrated by the state- 
ment by P. N. Fedoseyev, Director of the Soviet Communist Party Central Committee’s 
Institute of Marxism-Leninism, that “the enhancement of the leading role of Communist 
patties is in the present period the most important universal historical law.” 

The Party’s present ideology further serves to justify the fight against attempts to 
“democratize socialism” and against popular pressure for democratic transformations, 
and also, indirectly, the Soviet Communist Party’s claims to hegemony in the “socialist 
camp” as well as the world Communist movement as a whole. Socialism, in fact, has 
been replaced by the domination of the Party. Since it, socialism, no longer determines 
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relations within the “socialist camp,” a community of socialist countries pursuing 
their own roads to socialism 1s out of the question. The “socialist community” is 
governed purely by relations among the ruling Communist parties. Claiming, as it 
does, to be the only orthodox Leninist party and the sole true repository of Lenin’s 
ideas, the Soviet Communist Party naturally seeks to have its “leading role” a 
by other ruling Communist parties. ; 


* 


This January, a new monthly with the brief title SS2A (USA) made its appearance 

in the USSR. An organ of the USA Institute of the Academy of Sciences with a circu- 

“lation in May of 25,000 (initially 22,000), ıt was described in its first editorial as a 

“scientific” and “socio-political” journal, and is thus intended for a wide circle of 
readers. 

Among the first contributions are excerpts from Theodor White’s well-known book 
The Making of the President ın 1968, which, although criticized in a prefatory note for 
its “unjustified exaltation of the role and services of ex-President Lyndon Johnson” and 
for its “lack of a scientific class analysis,” 1s recognized as a “document” of considerable 
importance. Also worthy of mentton are articles on supersonic aircraft (No. 1), cyber- 
netics in the iron and steel industry (No. 4), and oceanology in the USA (No. 5). 


The “socio-political” aspect of the journal came out ın the first issue in the form of 
a review of a lengthy (560-page) symposium by Soviet authors with the title The USA: 
From a Great to a Sick Society, which, it 1s said, “takes apart” all aspects of American 
life, beginning with the discovery of the American continent. Similar articles, book 
reviews and commentaries are to be found in subsequent issues. 


One of the things the journal tries to suggest is that although the USSR 1s interested 
in cultivating friendly relations with the USA, Washington does not desire such re- 
lations. This was particularly evident in the May issue, dedicated to the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the victory over Germany, which contained a lengthy review of a book 
on the Nuremberg trials. Typical, however, of the journal’s ambivalent editorial policy 
is that the same issue contains an article on corruption in the US Supreme Court. 


An important point ıs that journalistic considerations are compelling the editors 
to give definite facts about the USA. In a rather poor article in the fourth issue about the 
US medical system, the author, a certain V. S. Anichkina, who is apparently oblivious 
of the high level of motorization in the USA, complains that a person living in the Los 
Angeles slum area of Watts has to change busses twice to reach the nearest medical 
center; nevertheless, Anichkina informs the reader that President Nixon intends to 
“change the entire system of rendering medical aid to American citizens.” Simularly, 
an article entitled “Science, the State, Monopolies” in issue number five contains the 
following factual information: “Between the years 1950 and 1969, the USA’s total 
expenditure on science rose from 2,900 million to 26,000 million dollars, or from 1.1 
to 2.8 percent of the gross national product.” Although these data are “brought into 
perspective,” so to speak, by the observation that these vast sums are used for military 
purposes and to the advantage of the “monopolies,” that they are given at all must be 
regarded as a positive fact. 


As for the decision to bring out such a journal in the first place, this was evidently 
dictated by the consideration that, the “iron curtain” having lost ıts former impene- 
trability, the former outright denial of certain positive aspects of capitalism was no 
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longer possible. Soviet propaganda, previously preoccupied with portraying the 
“horrors of capitalism,” now has the task of showing the “other side of the medal.” 
It may also be that the Soviets hope to influence, via the “Russian institutes in the USA” 
(which, incidentally, were the subject of an article in the fourth issue of the journal), the 
opinion of US scholars on Soviet policy vis-a-vis the USA. 


All in all, the appearance of this new journal is in every respect to be welcomed. 
H. A. 


* 


The end of the school yeat in the USSR has once more raised the serious problem 
of school-leavers desirous of entering higher educational institutions. Polls have shown 
that, although approximately 80 percent of those leaving secondary general-education 
schools would like to continue their education ın the day departments of such institu- 
tions, only 10 percent are able to do so. 


In an attempt to alleviate the situation, the Soviet press has launched a campaign 
to convince parents that it is not absolutely necessary for their children to have a higher 
education, that there is nothing dishonorable about their taking up a trade. An example 
is an article by Pravda correspondent V. Chachin entitled “The Main Examination.” 
Chachin complains: 

If you ask such a parent, “Why does your child base to go to an institute>,” he becomes offended 
and excited. “All my life,” he says, “I’ve been turning the handle of a machine. I’ve been in the 
trenches. From the Volga to Berlin, you know... Don’t I deserve that my child should.. ?” 


—and so on. Parents and teachers, ıt is said, warn their charges: “ıf you don’t study well, 
we'll send you to a trade school...” Under these circumstances, it is not surprising 
that, when asked whether they are prepared to take their fathers’ place as a combine or 
‘machine-tool operator, young people reply in scornful amazement: “What on earth 
have I been studying for ten years for?” In its June 16 issue, the youth newspaper 
Komsomolskaya pravda told the story of a young man who, forced by his father to enter 
a higher educational institution, failed to make the grade and inflicted a pistol-wound 
on himself in order to get away from the study he hated so much. 

It is, however, doubtful whether such “didactic” efforts will be able to shake Soviet 
parents’ experience that, for the “intelligentsia,” life is very much more pleasant than 
for the ordinary worker. S. V. 


* 


In its third issue for this year, the atheistic journal Nauka i religiya discusses V. Solo- 
ukhin’s story “Black Boards,” which appeared first in the January 1969 issue of the 
journal Moskva and later in the collection Zimny den (Winter’s Day), published by the 
publishing house “Soviet Writer.” On page 51, we read: 

The book [Zimny den] has aroused great interest. Although over one year has passed since its 
appearance, interest has not waned, since the problems broached in it have proved to be very 
important. 


Soloukhin’s story, which bears the subtitle “Notes of a Young Collector,” conveys 


the message that ancient icons have a sacral as well as an artistic and historical value. 
Despite having to make the reservations demanded by “Soviet realitv ” the author, 
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who hunts for old icons (the “black boards”) in derelict, bird-soiled churches, makes 
it clear that when he makes a find he experiences not only the normal gratification of a 
collector but a mixture of joy and sadness as a man who, ın spite of the obstacles life 
has put in his way, has imbibed the centuries-old Christian culture.t 


The echo evidently produced by “Black Boards” has resulted in a campaign against 
its author in the columns of Naska i religiya. Attempts are being made to belittle the 
story’s significance, and antisocial labels are being affixed to its author. He is accused, 
for example, of displaying a “private owner’s mentality,” the private collector being 
regarded as an anachronism in a country where individual hobbies are not encouraged. 
His actions, it is said, fail to take into account the interests of the country, which demand 
that ancient works of art be collected only by official or semiofficial organizations and 
kept only in state institutions (a list of institutions concerned in the RSFSR is given). 
They are also calculated to find, by virtue of their “romantic nature,” imitators among 
unscrupulous persons. Soloukhin’s attempts to master the technique of restoration are 
branded as irresponsible, amateurish and even barbarous. He is further criticized for his 
“indiscriminate poeticization of the past, irrespective of its significance,” his “uncritical” 
attitude toward religion and his “caricaturing” of atheist ıconoclasts, who (says the 
journal), although “not exactly cultured,” fight against religion “fully armed with 
present-day knowledge” for the sake of “the triumph of a scientific world outlook” and 
“the spiritual blossoming of every individual.” He is accused of “philosophical con- 
fusion,” of confusing culture and art with religion. Soloukhin is “asked” to abandon 
his philosophical dilettantism and to found his future work on “clear-cut Marzist- 
Leninist positions.” 

Among the critics of Soloukhin—the author of such excellent works as “Letters 
from a Russian Museum,” “The Dewdrop,” “The Lanes of Vladimir” and the poem 
“A Fairy Tale”—are L. Koltunova, senior inspector in the restoration department of 
the state inspectorate for the preservation of historical and cultural monuments of the 
Ministry of Culture of the RSFSR; I. Ivanova, senior scientific associate at the Andrei 
Rublev Museum of Ancient Russian Art; V. Filatov, academic deputy director of the 
All-Union Central Research Laboratory for the Restoration and Preservation of Art 
Treasures; and P. Kurochkin, deputy director of the Institute of Scientific Atheism of 
the Party Central Committee’s Academy of Social Sciences and author of numerous 
antireligious articles (ayka i religiya, 1970, No. 3, pp. 51-55). N.T. 


* 


Although the Party insists that the Soviet crèche system is the most highly developed 
in the world, it is ın fact inadequate both quantatively and qualitatıvely. In an artıcle 
published in the issue for June 24 of Literaturnaya gazeta, a certain Larisa Kuznetsova 
writes that, in the RSFSR alone, there is a waiting list of about 200,000. The créches 
which do exist are only too often inconveniently situated. Overcrowding and under- 
staffing frequently result in poor standards of hygiene and supervision. A wide 
investigation carried out by the Semashko Institute of Social Hygiene and Health 
Organization showed that children accommodated in créches fall sick over twice as 
often as children looked after at home. The difficulty of placing children in crèches has 
led to a situation in which 


1 See also Yury Marin, “K voprosu o religiozno-misticheskikh techeniyakh v dukhovnoi zhizni 
sovremennogo sovetskogo obshchestva” (On Currents of Religious Mysticism in the Spiritual Life of 
Present-Day Soviet Society), Religiya i ateizm v SSSR: Yoxbemesyachny obzor, No. 17, Munich, 1969. 
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..a city woman who has borne one child—or, more rarely, two—subsequently prefers to choose 
not between sending her child to a crèche or not, but between having or not having a child ın the 
first place. Present-day crèches, while retaming their importance for the productively employed 
mother’s economic, so to say, working existence, are, considered as a factor in encouraging people 
to have children, a neutral, ıf not negative, quantity, 


Although those in responsible positions are aware of the situation described by 
Kuznetsova, nothing has yet been done to remedy it. A.J. G. 


* 


On June 2, the newspaper Sovetskaya kultura, in connection with the Fourth Inter- 
national Tchaikowsky Competition, published an interview with Dmitry Shostakovich, . 
for many years chairman of the competition’s organizing committee, in which the 
composer expressed his regret over not being able to attend the opening of the compe- 
tition sınce he was being treated at a branch of the Leningrad Institute of Orthopedy and 
Traumatology for arthritis of the right hand, but conveyed his best wishes to all those 
participating. According to the interviewer, Shostakovich shook his hand as heartily 
as ever, saying, “Now I can play the piano again!” He also disclosed that he was prac- 
ticing two to three hours daily and was working on music for the film “King Lear,” 
which is being produced in Leningrad by G. Kozintsev. B. R. 


%* 


At present, a campaign is under way in the USSR to establish special working 
groups for “planning leisure on Saturdays and Sundays, coordinating the work of all 
service sectors, and supervising the way in which leisure is organized.” The first such 
group made its appearance in Dnepropetrovsk when the five-day week was introduced. 
The campaign bears the approval of the Presidium of the All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions, whose central organ Trud complained in its issue for June 10 of 
“numerous instances of poor organizational work ın the field of leisure” and called for 
a speedier establishment of the new working groups. F. H. 


* 


In Ekonomicheskaya gazeta (1970, No. 26), Y. E. Maksarev, Chairman of the State 
Committee for Inventions and Discoveries, gave some information on inventions and 
patents in the USSR. 


First of all, Maksarev complains that many important inventions which could be 
of benefit to the national economy are often not properly exploited. Hydraulic shears 
designed by the “Giprostal” institute, the use of which could bring great savings to the 
Soviet metallurgical industry, have failed to find wide application there and yet are sold 
abroad. Valuable inventions for which licenses have been obtained from foreign firms, 
such as an extrusion head for making double-walled plastic pipes and a machine for 
automatically feeding pulpwood into a defibrer, are also not being exploited. Over 
30,000 inventions recommended by the State Committee are waiting to be applied in 
practice. Certain ministries are not making full use of the funds allocated to them for 
inventions and rationalization; the Ministry of Melioration and Water Economy is 
spending only about 40 percent of its funds. 
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Further, the USSR, although employing a large’ number of foreign licenses, takes 
out patents abroad for only 3.6 percent of Soviet inventions. Some industrial ministries _ 
have not sold a single license abroad. Presumably, says Maksarev, the inventions they 
patent are either not in demand outside the USSR or are of extremely low technical 
quality. To make matters worse, some Soviet institutions fail to reply to written requests 
from foreign patent offices. R.Z. 


* 


Every year, a considerable number of “progressive” industrial standards are adopted 
in the USSR, and existing standards systematically reviewed. Of the 13,000 presently 
valid, over 7, 000 have been adopted during the last few years. Over 1,700 apply to items _ 
with the Quality Mark and match the highest standards ın the world. However, although 
standards are becoming more-and more important for improving the quality of Soviet 
industrial products, there are frequently considerable delays ın having them implemented, 
which result in tremendous losses. In the metallurgical industry, for example, the 
implementation of standards for lightweight bent rolled shapes-has been delayed for 
several years, the consequence being that one-third of all structural metal is wasted. 
Further, in contravention of an almost nine-years-old standard, almost one-half of all 
electric stoves produced in the USSR have open heating elements which, besides lasting 
a mere three months instead of a planned five to ten years, each year consume over 
600,000 kilowatt-hours too much.. Over one thousand new standards which cost millions 
of rubles to prepare remain unused. Production of sub-standard items by one enterprise 
also results in a kind of chain reaction among cooperating enterprises (Pravda, a 8, 
1970). G. V. 


* . t 


In its issue for June 9, the Party Central Committee newspaper Sotsialisticheskaya 
industriya sharply censured the country’s iron ore workers. Development of the ore base, 
ıt was said, was insufficient to meet the demands of metallurgical enterprises. The 
construction of new mines at mining and concentrating combines was behind schedule. 
During the period 1966—69, the expansion of raw-ore production capacity fell short of 
the plan by tens of millions of tons, or over one-third of the total planned quantity. The 
expansion of such major ore bases as thé Kursk Magnetic Anomaly (exploited by open 
mines located in five central oblasts of the RSFSR), the Kachkanar base in the Urals, 
the Sokolovo-Sarbai mining and concentrating combine, and the Korshunovo ore basin 
is proceeding at an unsatisfactory pace. The “Sokolovrudstroi” trust in Kazakhstan is 
once again failing to meet its assignments in respect of expanding magnetic separation 
and nodulizing capacity. The construction of key enterprises is also being held back by 
slow decision-making. G. V. 


* 


The Party Central Committee and the Council of Ministers have passed a den 
“On Measures to Secure the Bringing in of the Harvest and the Sale of Agricultural 
Produce to the State in 1970.” This calls for the allocation of additional machinery, 
fuel and other material and financial credits, the large-scale recruitment of workers and 
employees for the harvesting proper, the transport of grain and work at grain-receiving 
points, and the transfer of combines, tractors and motor vehicles from one region to 
another as required. Non-agricultural ‘personnel recruited for the harvest are to continue 
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to receive 75—100 percent of their regular pay from their employers, who are also required 
to cover the costs of the transport of both men and equipment. FP. FH, 


xx 


On June 4, Gaidar Aliyev, Fırst Secretary of the Azerbaidzhan Party Central Com- 
mittee and a candidate for election to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, spoke before 
the electorate of the Lenin constituency of Baku. 


Aliyev made especial reference to the work of enterprises and organizations serving 
the public, which he described as being of great importance for the working morale ‘of 
the population. In this connection, he appealed for “attentiveness to workers’ suggestions 
and complaints, which, when examined, generally bring to light major questions and 
tasks.” Aliyev spoke of “‘serious shortcomings” in the spheres of town planning, 
cultural facilities, and communal and other services. He also touched upon the problem 
of criminality, especially juvenile delinquency: 


The Central Committee of the Azerbaidzhan Communist Party continues to regard the work of 
administrative organs as being of tremendous socio-political significance. The leadership of the 
tepublic’s Ministry of Internal Affairs has been strengthened. At the same time, the assistance of 
the public is necessary for the successful work of administrative organs and the effective combatting 
of crime (Bakinsky rabochy, June 6, 1970). 


Aliyev has brought up the subject of crime and juvenile delinquency on a number 
of occasions since assuming his present post in July 1969. S. T. 


* 


On June 9, a Tadzhik Afro-Asian Solidarity Conference, attended by scholars, 
representatives of industrial enterprises, writers, poets and other public figures, was 
held in Dushanbe to discuss the proceedings of the Third Soviet Afro-Asian Solidarity 
Conference. One of the speakers was Mirsaid Mirshakar, People’s Poet of Tadzhikistan 
and Chairman of the republic’s Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee, who declared: “The 
political power of the colonialists has been liquidated in over seventy countries... . The 
national liberation struggle in the vast expanses of Asia and Africa has been raised to a 
new level and is makıng headway.” Mirshakar’s speech contained clear evidence of the 
actıve exchange of ınformation and of delegations carrıed out by his committee with 
the Afro-Asian countries. Mass meetings in support of these countries take place in 
Tadzhikistan with the participation of such organizations as the Tadzhik Society for 
Friendship and Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries, the Tadzhik Committee for 
the Defense of Peace and the republic’s Red Crescent Society. 


It need hardly be added that the speaker refrained from saying anything about the 
lack of freedom suffered by his own people (Kommunist Tadzhikistana, Dushanbe, 
June 12, 1970). S.T. 


* 


On June 19, the newspaper Kazakbstanskaya pravda published a resolution of the 
Kazakh Party Central Committee “On the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Kazakh Soviet 
Socialist Republic and the Communist Party of Kazakhstan.” The resolution requires 
that this anniversary, which falls in August of this year, take the form of a “review of 
the successes achieved by the republic’s workers during the years of Soviet power under 
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the leadership of the Soviet Communist Party” and a “celebration of the triumph of 
Lenin’s nationality policy and of the friendship among the peoples of the USSR.” 
Party, Komsomol, governmental, trade union and agricultural organs in the republic, 
as well as the workers themselves, are exhorted to increase the output of agricultural 
produce and fulfill and overfulfill state plans and assignments. 


A point particularly worth mentioning is the Party leaders’ admission of the fact 
that the Kazakh Communist Party, which is generally held to have led the “socialist 
revolution” in the republic, was not formed until 1920: in other words, it was not the 
Communist Party which set up the Soviet regime in Kazakhstan, but vice versa. This is 
true for Soviet Turkestan as a whole. S.T. 


Chronicle of Events 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


June 1970 


1 Supreme Soviet Presidium and Czechoslovak Announcement that the Party Central 


President Ludvik Svoboda ratify, in Moscow 
and Prague respectively, the Soviet-Czecho- 
slovak treaty of friendship, cooperation and 
mutual assistance signed in Prague on May 6. 


Launching of Soviet space ship “Soyuz-9,” 
manned by Pilot-Cosmonaut Colonel A. G. 
Nikolayev (commander) and Candidate of 
Technical Sciences V.I. Sevastyanov (flight 
engineer). The purposes of the flight include 
studying the influence of space flight on the 
human organism, observing and photograph- 
ing atmospheric phenomena and water and 
land surfaces in various terrestrial regions, and 
studying phenomena and processes in circum- 
terrestrial space. The flight is Nikolayev’s 
second, after “Vostok—3” in 1962. 


Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko arrives 
in Paris on an official visit during which he 
will have talks with French President Georges 
Pompidou, Prıme Minister Jacques Chaban- 
Delmas, Foreign Minister Maurice Schumann, 
and Minister of Economics and Finance 
Valery Giscard d’Estaing. 

Council of Ministers of the RSFSR meets 
to discuss economic development during the 
period 1971—75. Speech by Secretary General 
of the Party Central Committee L. I. Brezhnev. 


Committee and the Council of Ministers have 
approved the resolutions passed by the 
Twenty-Fourth Session of Comecon, held in 
Warsaw May 12—14, and the work of the 
Soviet delegation. Ministries and govern- 
mental departments have been instructed to 
implement these resolutions, which concern the 
plan for improving cooperation laid down 
at the Twenty-Third (Special) Session. 


At a meeting of the council of the All- 
Union Chamber of Commerce, information 
is given on the work of Soviet sections at 
the “Expo-70” exhibition. B. A. Borisov 1s 
elected chairman of the Chamber’s presidium 
in place of M. V. Nesterov, who is retiring. 


2 Fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of 


diplomatic relations between the USSR and 
Turkey, 

Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
A. N. Kosygin receives US astronaut Neil 
Armstrong, who has been attending the 
Thirteenth Session of COSPAR in Leningrad, 
and the US Ambassador to the USSR, Jacob 
D. Beam, who present him with pieces of 
moon rock brought back by the crew of 
“Apollo-11”—a gift to the Soviet people 
from President Nixon. Armstrong tells of his 
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“ ımpressions during his stay on the moon. 


G. M. Korniyenko, an official of the Foreign 
Ministry, and Pilots-Cosmonauts G. T. Bere- 


- govoi and K. P. Feoktistov also present. 


Signing in Moscow of a protocol on co- 


` operation between the State Committee for 


3 


Science and Technology and the East German 
Ministry of Science and Technology. 


Signing in Moscow of a protocol on co- 
operation between the State Committee for 
Science and Technology and the Rumanian 
National Council for Scientific Research. 

Sıgning in Moscow of an agreement under 
which the USSR 1s to give Rumania technical 
assistance and equipment for her iron and 
steel industry during the period 1971—75. 


Announcement that a tegular meeting of the 
Supreme Soviet Presidium toök place recently 


-at which Soviet. domestic policy and the 


activities of the Supreme Soviet in foreign 
policy were discussed. Reports were delivered 
on the visit to Iran of Supreme Soviet Presidium 
Chairman N! V.Podgorny and the visits of 
Supreme Soviet delegations to the UAR, 


- under Member of the Supreme Soyiet Presid- 


ium, Candidate Member of the Politburo of 
the Party Central Committee and First Secre- 
tary of the Kazakh Party Central Committee 
D. A. Kunayev, to Mauritania under Deputy 
Chairman of the Supreme Soviet Presidium 
and Chairman of the Turkmen Supreme Soviet 
Presidium A.M. Klychev, and to Uruguay 
under Deputy Chairman of the Supreme Soviet 
Presidium and Chairman of the Moldavian 
Supreme Soviet Presidium K. F. Oyashenko; 
on the work of a group of Supreme Soviet 
députies at an international confetence of 
parliamentarians held in Cairo on the Near 
East situation; and on thé work of a dele~ 
gation from the Parliamentary Group of the 


--USSR at meetings of the Interparliamentaty 
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Union in Monaco! 


At a press conference at the Academy of 
Sciences, Soviet journalists, scientists and 
cosmonauts meet US astronaut Neil Arm- 
strong. 

Announcement that BOAC, Japan Airlines 
and Aeroflot have commenced flights on the 
London—Moscow—Tokyo run, and that Acro- 
flot has: commenced ‘flights from Moscow to 
Montreal psa Paris and to New York pia 
London. 


4 Announcement that the Union-republic Min- 


istry of the Oil-Extracting Industry has been 
reconstituted as the all-Union Ministry of the 
Oil Industry, and the Union-republic Ministry 
of the Chemical Industry as the all-Union 
Ministry of the Chemical Industry. 
Announcement that tbe Council of Ministers 
has adopted a resolution “On Regulating Con- 
struction in the Country’s Seismic Regions,” 
under which new industrial enterprises, research 


_ institutes and higher educational institutions 


are to be located primarily in seismically 
favorable areas. ` 


Brezhnev, Podgomy and Kosygin send a 
congratulatory telegram to Nguyen Huu Tho, 
Chairman of the Presidium of the Central 
Committee of the South Vietnamese National 
Liberation Front and Chairman of the Con- 
sultative Council of the South Vietnamese 
Provisional Revolutionary Government, and 
Huynh Tran Phat, Chairman of the Revolu- 
tionary Government, on the occasion of the 
first anniversary of the Government’s form- 
ation. ` 

Karelian ASSR awarded the Order of the 
October Revolution on the fiftieth anniversary 
of ıts constitution. 


Meeting of the Moscow public held ia 
connection with a Weck of International 
Solidarity wıth ihe Arab Peoples. Similar 
‘meetings take place in Leningrad, Tbilisi, 
‘Tashkent, Frunze and other Soviet cities. 


6 Publication of a joint communiqué on Gro- 


myko’s visit to France June 1—5. Bilateral 
cooperation and international problems, in 
particular the convening of an all-European 
conference, were discussed. It was- agreed 
that Pompidou should visit the USSR October 
6—13, 1970, and Maurice Schumann at an 
unspecified date, and that Brezhnev, Kosygin 
and Podgorny visit France in 1971. 

First Secretary of the East German Socialist 
Unity Party and Chairman of the East German 
State Council Walter Ulbricht, who has been 
in the USSR on holiday, leaves Moscow for 
East Berlin accompanied by his wife. 

Minister of Agriculture V. V. Matskevich 
leaves Moscow for Australia. : 

Announcement that a broadened meeting 
of the presidium of the Olympic Committee 
of the USSR attended by representatives of 


Soviet sports federations has taken place at 
which the Committee’s Chairman, K. Andria- 
noy, declared that the rejection of Moscow 
as the senne for the 1976 Olympic Games 


“called for a “reappraisal” of the future of the 


Olympic movement. The presidium also 
demanded the convening of an Olympic 


“ congress in 1971, as decided by the Inter- 


national Olympic Committe: 


7 Governmental: delegation led by Chairman 


of the State Committee for Foreign Economic 
Relations S. A. Skachkov returns to Moscow 


+ from a visit to the Sudan. Ex ronte, Skachkov 


stayed in the UAR for a few days, at the 
invitation of President Nasser, to discuss 
Soviet-UAR economic and technical’ co- 
operation. 


« 8 Delegation from the Union of Soviet Friend- 


« 


ship Societies and the Soviet-Hungarian 
Friendship Society led by the Chairman of 
that Söciety’s Central Board and Director of 
the Party Central Commuttee’s Institute of 
Marxism-Leninism, Academician P. N. Fedo- 
seyev, leaves Moscow for Budapest to attend 
celebraticns of the Society’s twenty-fifth 
anniversary. . 

Nigerian governmental delegation led by 
Federal Commissar for Trade and Industry, 
Ali Monguno, arrives in Moscow. 

Head of the Central Department for Foreign 
Toursm of the Council of Ministers S.Nikitin 
and Lebanese Minister of Tourism Katchik 


" Babikian sign an agreement (the first between 
their two countries) on an all-out develop-- ° 


ment of tourist relations. Agreement was 
reached on the procedure for issuing visas. 


9 Eleventh International Gas Congress, attended 


by over three thousand specialists from 
52 countries, begins in Moscow. It coincides 
with “Intergas-70,” an international exhibition 


of gas equipment at which 96 firms and 


enterprises will be represented. 
Belgian Comimunist Party delegation led 


| by Party Chairman Marc Diumeaux artives 


in Moscow to study the work of the Soviet 
Communist Party., z 
Delegation from the Congolese (Brazzaville) 


“ government -and Workers’ Party led by 


Claude-Ernest Ndalla, member of the Party’s 
Politbureau and First Secretary of its Central 
Committee, arrives in Moscow for talks on 


10 


11 


4 


party and state relations and current inter- 
national problems. 


Contract on cooperation between the All- 
Union “Tekhnopromeksport” Association and 
the Finnish joint-stock company` “Imatran 
Voima” ın building Finland’s first atomic 
power station signed at the State Committee 
for Foreign Economic Relations. 

Announcement that‘the Union of Journal- 
ists has set up a. Central Automobile Club for 
Journalists (“Pressavtoklub of the USSR”). 


Launching of Soviet artificial ein satellite 
“Kosmos-346.” 


Signing in Moscow of contracts between 
the All-Union’ “Raznoımport” ` Association 
and Bolivian state organizations under which 
Bolivia is to supply the USSR with considerable 


, quantities of tin and tin concentrate. These 


contracts are the first of their kind between the 
two countries. 


Signing in Moscow. of agreements under 
which the USSR 1s to provide North Vietnam 
with additional” economic and military aid 
in 1970, including complete sets of equipment 
for factories. y 

Sigung in Moscow, for the USSR by 
Minister of Civil Aviation B. P. Bugayev, of 
an agreement setting up a direct air service 
between Moscow and Amman sia Yerevan 
and Beirut. 

Four-day meeting of Comecon’s Standing 
Commission for ‘Foreign Trade, attended by 
delegations from the Comecon countries and 
Yugoslavia, observers from North Vietnam, 


' North Korea and Cuba, and representatives 


of the International Bank for Economic 
Cooperation (the Comecon Bank), comes 
to an end in Moscow. ‘Protocols on mutual 
trade in 1970 were dıawn up by the Comecon 
countries and Yugoslavia. 


"Agreement between the USSR and Bulgaria 
on mutual deliveries of chemical products in 
1971—75 signed in ‚Moscow at the tenth 
meeting of the Intergovernmental Soviet- 
Bulgarian Commission on Economic, Scien- 
tific and Technical Cooperation: Soviet dele- 
gation led by M.A. Lesechko, chairman of 
the Soviet section of the commission and 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers. 


12 Launching of Soviet artificia) Earth satellite 


“Kosmos-347.” 
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13 


14 


15 


16 


Soviet trade fair opens in Parıs. Twenty- 
five foreign trade organizations, the Academy 
of Sciences, the State Committee for the Use 
of Atomic Energy and Intourist are repre- 
sented. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-348.” 


Kosygin receives from Chinese Premier 
Chou En-lai a message of condolence in 
connection with earthquakes in Daghestan 
and Kirghizia and floods in the Ukraine. 

Eleventh International Gas Congress comes 
to an end in Moscow. Over 170 papers were 
delivered. President of the Compagnie Fran- 
çaise du Méthane, Robert, elected President 
of the International Gas Union. The next 
congress is to take place in France in 1973. 


Light Industry Workers’ Day. 
Elections held to the Supreme Soviet. 


Announcement that the Irtysh-Karaganda 
Canal, running from the city of Yermak 
through the Pavlodar, Tselinograd and Kara- 
ganda obfasts, is approaching completion. 
Over twenty pumping stations raise the water 
level almost 500 meters above the Irtysh. 


Kosygin receives the Nigerian governmental 
delegation led by Monguno. Skachkov and 
the Soviet Ambassador to Nigeria, A. I. 
Romanov, also present. 


Signing in Moscow of a protocol on Soviet- 
Nigerian cooperation envisaging prospecting 
for metal ores in Nigeria and ‘the establish- 
ment of industrial training centers in that 
country, 

Signing in Moscow, for the USSR by 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
and Chairman of the State Committee for 
Science and Technology V. A. Kirillin, of a 
Soviet-Bolivian agreement on scientific and 
technical cooperation. 


Disarmament Committee meets in Geneva 
to finish preparing the draft of a treaty for- 
bidding the location on and in sea and ocean 
beds of nuclear and other weapons of mass 
destruction and a convention banning the 
use of chemical and bacteriological weapons. 
A. A, Roshchin, the Soviet representative, 
announces that the USSR is ready to begin 
negotiating a treaty on complete and universal 
disarmament. 
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Swedish Prime Minister Olof Palme, 
accompanied by Minister without Portfolio 
Carl Lindbom and others, arrives in Moscow. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-349,” 


UN Secretary General U Thant arrives in 
Moscow. 


Kosygin meets Palme for an exchange of 
opinions on the international situation and 
Soviet-Swedish cooperation. Kirillin, Gro- 
myko, First Deputy Minister of Foreign Trade 
I. F. Semichastnov, Ambassador to Sweden 
V.F. Maltsev and Head of the Foreign 
Ministry’s Scandinavian Department N.D. 
Belokhvostikov also present. 

Publication of a report of the Central Elec- 
toral Commission on the results of the elections 
to the eighth Supreme Soviet. Of the total 
number of voters registered, 153,172,213, 
or 99.96 peicent, cast their vote, 99.74 
percent voting for the 767 deputies to the 
Council of the Union, and 99 79 percent for 
the 750 to the Council of Nationalities. 


First meeting of the commission for Arab 
countries of the Soviet Afro-Asian Solidarity 
Committee takes place in Moscow. 


Two-day-long international colloquium on 
European security and cooperation, held by 
the Bergedorf Discussion Circle (Hamburg) 
and the Soviet Committee for the Defense of 
Peace and attended by representatives from 
the USSR, Eastern Germany, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugo- 
slavia, Great Britain, France and Western 
Germany comes to an end in Leningrad. 


Signing of an agreement on scientific and 
technical cooperation between the State 
Committee for the Use of Atomic Energy and 
the Joint Nuclear Research Institute in Dubna. 


Signing in Moscow of a Soviet-Yugoslav 
governmental agreement establishing motor 
traffic between the two countries, 


“Soyuz-9” lands in the designated area 75 kilo- 
meters west of Karaganda after a record- 
breaking eighteen-day orbital flight. 

Palme’s visit to the USSR comes to an end. 
Both sides reaffirmed their desire to strengthen 
their friendly relations and devoted particular 
attention to European security. They agreed 
to set up a Soviet Consulate-General in Gote- 


borg and a Swedish one in Leningrad, and 
to consider concluding a shipping agreement. 
Kosygin accepted Palme’s invitation to pay 
an official visit to Sweden. 

Kosygin receives Fiat President Giovanni 
Agnelli, who is in the USSR in connection 
with his firm’s participation in the construc- 
tion of the Volga Automobile Plant, for a 
talk on Soviet-Italian business cooperation, 
including scientific, technical and economic 
relations between Fiat and Soviet organizations. 
Soviet Deputy Minister of Foreign Trade 
N. D. Komarov and Soviet trade represent- 
ative in Italy K. K. Bakhtov also present. 


Party Central Committee Politburo Member 
and Chairman of the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions A.N. Shelepin 
meets President of the Australian Council of 
Trade Unions R. J. Hawke at the Central 
Council for a talk on Soviet-Australian trade 
union relations and problems of the ınter- 
national trade unıon movement. 


20 Soviet delegation, under Deputy Chairman 
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of the State Committee for Science and 
Technology D. M. Gvishiani, and delegations 
from the Ukraine and Belorussia leave for 
Paris to attend a conference of the ministers 
of science and technology of the European 
states belonging to UNESCO. The conference, 
attended by 170 representatives of 30 countries, 
is to examine current trends ın the policies of 
European countries on science and questions 
arising from the organization of fundamental 
research in Europe both within individual 
countries and on an all-European scale. 


Medical Worker’s Day. 


U Thant leaves for New York following 
talks with Kosygin, Gromyko and other 
Soviet officials on the international situation, 
in particular the Near East, and UN activities. 
Besides Moscow, he was in Belorussia. 

Gromyko flies to Budapest to attend a 
conference of foreign ministers of the Warsaw 
Pact countries at which the preparations for 
a European conference on security and co- 
operation will be discussed. 


Seventh International Symposium on the 
Chemistry of Natural Compounds, organized 
by the Academies of Sciences of the USSR 
and the Latvian SSR with the assistance of the 
International Union of Pure and Applied 


Chemistry and attended by same 800 Soviet 
and as many foreign scientists from forty 
countries, opens in Riga. 


22 Pakıstani President Yahya Khan arrıves in 


Moscow. 


Belgian Communist Party delegation leaves 
Moscow for home after a vısıt made for the 
purpose of studying the work of the Soviet 
Communist Party. The delegation visited 
Moscow, Novosibirsk and the Kemerovo 
Oblast, was shown round industrial enter- 
ptises and higher educational institutions, 
acquainted with the operation of Party, local 
government and non-governmental organiz- 
ations, and received by the Party Central 
Committee’s departments for Party organiz- 
ation work, propaganda and international 
affairs, and by the Centia] Committee of the 
Komsomol. 


Three-day international meeting of rep- 
resentatives of the Soviet public and activists 
of foreign friendship societies in the USSR, 
dedicated to the centenary of Lenin’s birth, 
begins in Moscow. Seventy countries are 
represented. Speech by Podgorny. Also pres- 
ent 1s Academician B. N. Ponomarev, Secre- 
tary of the Party Central Committee. 


23 Sessions of the Supreme Soviets of the Union 


republics begin. 

Launching of a Soviet “Meteor? weather 
satellite, to be used for the operational weather 
service. 


Announcement of the death of children’s 
writer L. A. Kassil. 

Visit, begun on June 15, of a delegation 
of officials of the East German Socialist 
Unity Party led by Horst Bambut, head of the 
Party Central Committee’s Department for 
the Raw Materials Industry, comes to an end. 
The delegation was acquainted with the work 
of Party organizations of enterprises and 
research and planning institutes in Moscow, 
Vladimir, Tula, Obninsk and Severodonetsk. 

Fourth plenary meeting of the All-Union 
“Znaniye” Society, attended by scholars, 
teachers and Komsomol officials, begins in 
Moscow. The subject of discussion is improv- 
ing the propagation of knowledge among 
young people and, in particular, giving them 
a Marxist-Leninist world outlook. Speech by 
Deputy Chairman of the Socıety’s Board, 
Academician F. V. Konstantinov. 
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Plenary meeting of the Union of Journalists 
of the USSR held in Moscow to discuss the 
creative work of the Ukrainian and Uzbek 
journalists’ unions and the Leningrad Oblast 
journalists’ organization. 

Third All-Union Conference of Translators, 
attended by one hundred representatives of 
all the republics, opens in Moscow. Questions 
of literary translation, ın particular, its scientific 
principles, will be discussed. 


24 Tatar and Chuvash ASSR’s awarded the 


Order of the October Revolution in connection 
with the fiftieth anniversary of their coming 
under Soviet rule. ° 

Publication of a communiqué on the con- 
ference of foreign ministers of the Warsaw 
Pact countries held in Budapest on June 21 
and 22, at which curent developments in 
Europe, in particular, the question of conven- 
ing a European security conference, were 
discussed. A document was adopted which 
is to be brought to the attention of all interested 
governments. 

Yugoslav Premier Mitja Ribičič arrives in 
Moscow. . i 

Press conference for foreign correspondents 
accredited ın Moscow, organized by the 
Foreign Ministry’s Press Department, takes 
place in Moscow. The Chief Editor of Eko- 
nomicheskaya gazeta, A. F. Rumyantsev, speaks 
on the development of the Soviet economy 
and the implementation of the economic 
reform. 

Announcement that a meeting with Soviet 
and foreign jousnalists has taken place at the 
Ministry of Culture in connection with the 


Ninth Conference of the International Society - 


for the Musical Education of Children and 
Young People, which is to begin in Moscow 
on July 8. 

Announcement that Patriarch-Catholicos of 
All Armenians Vazgen I has returned from 
a 45-day visit to Italy and France, during 
which he was received by Pope Paul VI and 
French President Georges Pompidou. 


25 Announcement that the Party Central Com- _ 


mittee and the Council of Ministers have 
adopted a resolution “On Measures to 
Guarantee the Bringing in of the Harvest and 
the Purchase of Agricultural Products by 
the State in 1970.” 


26 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 


“Kosmos-350.” 
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Launching of Soviet communications satel- 
lite ““Molniya-1,” designed for a long-distance 
telephone and telegraph system and the 
transmission of Soviet Central Television 
programs to points on the “Orbita” network 
located in the Soviet Far North and East, 
Central Asia and Siberia. 


Publication of a joint communiqué on Yahya 
Khan’s visit to the USSR. He visited Moscow 
and Leningrad, and had talks with Podgorny 
and Kosygin on bilateral relations and mter- 
national problems in the presence of Gromyko, 
Skachkov and others. The USSR agreed to 
give Pakistan economic and technical assistance 
for the construction of a steel plant in Karachi 
with a capacity of approximately one million 
tons per year. The necessity was also rec- 
ognized of concluding a trade agreement for 
the period 1971—75. Yahya Khan’s invitation 
to Podgorny and Kosygin to pay a visit to 
Pakistan was accepted. 


- Signing in Moscow of the first-ever trade 
agreement between the USSR and Costa 
Rica, and of a protocol on the establishment 
of a Soviet trade mission in San José and a 
Costa Rican one in Moscow. : 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-351.” 

Publication of a memorandum, calling for 
the speedy convening of a European security 
conference, drawn up at the meeting of 
foreıgn ministers of the Warsaw Pact countries 
in Budapest Ali European countries, it 18 
said, including Eastern and Western Germany, 
could take part on an equal basis. The Finnish 
government has offered Helsinki as a venue. 


Announcement that Marshal of the Soviet 
Union A. A. Grechko, Minister of Defense, 
and General of the Army A, A. Yepishev, 
Head of the Central Department of the Army 
and Navy, have completed a visit to units of 
the Baltic Military District and ships of the 
Baltic Fleet. Grechko was accompanied by the 
Commander-in-Chief of Land Forces, General 
of the Army I. G. Pavlovsky, the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Navy, Admiral of the Fleet of 
the Soviet Union S. G. Gorshkov, and other 
high officers. 

Six-day visit to the USSR of a delegation 
of officials of the East German Socialist 
Unity Party led by Hannes Hornig, Party 


Central Committee member and Head of the 
Party Central Commuttee’s Science Depart- 
ment, made for the purpose of studying the 
work of the Soviet Communist Party in 
higher education and science, comes to an end. 
The delegation was received by the Ministry 
of Higher and Special Secondary Education, 
by the Novosibirsk Oblast Party Committee, 
and by Party Central Committee Secretary and 
“Politburo Candidate Member P. N. Demichev, 
at which meeting Party Central Committee 
Member and Head of the Party Central Com- 
mittee’s Science: and Educational Institutions 
Department S P. Trapeznıkov was also 
present. . ; 


Soviet Youth Day. 


Seven-day visit to the USSR of a Czecho- 
slovak Party delegation led by Michel Kudzej, 


Party Central Committee member and Head , 


of a Party Central Committee Department, 
made for the purpose of studying the work of 
Soviet Party organizations, comes to an end. 
The delegation was received by departments 
of the Party Central Committee, the Komso- 
mol Central Committee, the Volgograd 


Oblast Party Committee, the State Prose- . 


cutor’s Office, the Ministry of Internal Affairs 
and the Central Political Department of the 
Army and Navy. 


29 Egyptian President , Gamal Abdel Nasser, 


accompanied by Member of the Supreme 
Executive Committee of the Arab Socialist 
Union Ali Sabri, Foreign Minister Mahmoud 
Riad, Minister of War General Muhammed 
Fawzy, and other officials, arrives in Moscow. 

“All-Union conference of senior officials of 
the Ministry of Internal Affairs takes place in 
Moscow. Speech by Minister N. A. Shchelo- 


kov on improving the seeducation of law- - 


breakers and intensifying measures to secure 
enforcement of the Jaw and preserve public 
order. Among those present are First Deputy 
Head of the Party Central Committee’s De- 
partment for Administrative Organs N. P. 


Malshakov, Procurator-General R. A. Ruden-. 


ko,, Deputy Chairman of the Supreme Court 
V. L Terebilov and Procurator of the RSFSR 
V.M. Blinov. 

First plenary meeting opens at Kommunarsk 
(Lugansk Oblast) of the recently formed Fede- 


ration for Physical Culture and Health, whose ` 


chairman is Honored Master of Sport Tamara 
Press. 
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Talks on Soviet- UAR cooperation and the 
Near East situation take place in the Kremlın 
between Brezhnev, Podgorny and Kosygin on 
the one hand and President Nasser on the other. 


Publication of a joint statement on the 
seven-day vısit to the USSR of Yugoslav 
Premier Ribréit. Accompanied by his wife, 
Ribıčıč visited enterprises and institutions, in 
Moscow, Leningrad and Tallinn. Bilateral 
relationg and‘ international problems, in 
particular, the Near East, Indochina” and 
European security, were: discussed, and it was 
agreed to sign, in the near future; a two-year 
program of cultural and educational coopera- 
tion. Kosygin accepted an invitation to; pay 
an official visit to Yugoslavia. ~ a 

Seventh session of the seventh Supreme 
Soviet of the RSFSR opens in Moscow to’ 
discuss the performance of local industry 
(speaker: Minister V. K. Uspensky); the draft 
of a land codex (Chairman of the Agricultural 
Commission of the RSFSR Supreme Soviet 
N. G. Maslov); and the adoption of decrees 
of the RSFSR Supreme Soviet Presidium 
(Presidium Secretary Kh. P. Neshkov). 

Announcement that a six-day international 
colloquium on social psychology, held on the 
initiative of the Soviet Sociological Asso- 
ciation and Tbilisi University and attended by 
150 sociologists, psychologists, historians 
and physicians from the USSR, Eastern 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary 
and Bulgaria, has begun in Tbilisr 


Changes ‘and Appointments 


Announcement that N: V. Demidov has been’ ‘ 

appointed Ambassador to Uruguay. 
Announcement that D. Z. Belokolos has 

been appointed Ambassador to Zambia in 

place of S.A. Slipchenko, who has been 

transferred to other work., 

S.K. Gross elected Secretary and Bureau 


. Member of the Moldavian Party Central 


Committee, 


24 Announcement that N.N. taten has 
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been appointed Ambassador to Australia in 
place of N.Y. Tarakarov, who has been 
transferred to other work. 

Announcement that A. S. Belyakov has been 
appointed Ambassador to Finland in place 
of A. Y. Kovalev, who has been transferred 
to other work. 
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Review of the Month 


(See the Introductory Note on Page 30) 


July 1970 


One of the ways in which the USSR attempts to counter the “ideological sabotage” 
allegedly being perpetrated against the socialist camp by the “imperialists” is to denigrate 
the “ımpernalist” countries’ social structure, way of life and domestic and particularly 
foreign policies. This tactic is employed not only by historians and Party propagandists 
but by writers who have visited the countries concerned. 

In issues six and seven for this year of the Minsk literary journal Polymya, for example, 
we find a lengthy essay entitled “Three Months in America” penned by the Belorussian 
writer Kastus Kireyenka after a visit made in 1969 as a member of the Belorussian dele- 
gation to the T'wenty-Fourth Session of the UN General Assembly. Here, the American 
way of life is presented as being characterized exclusıvely by such factors as the almighty 
dollar on the one hand and poverty on the other, lawlessness, gangsterism, racial hatred, 
and general moral decay. President Nixon is dısmissed as “lackıng in talent” and US 
“imperialism” accused of trying to “swallow” the entire world. On several occasions, 
however, Kireyenka contradicts himself. While writing, for example, of political 
protests, street demonstrations and controversies ın the press, he denies the existence of 
any kind of freedom in the USA, declaring that here, as in no other country, all channels 
of information are subjected to the strictest censorship by the government and the monop- 
olies. 

To be fair, it must be said that the author himself makes no effort to conceal the 
fact that his article is commissioned by the Party. Imperialist ideological sabotage, he 
says, has to be fought on the basis of patriotism and Communist principles. 

The essay is addressed to the author’s “young comrades,” who are exhorted to 
give no credence to the “demagogy” coming from abroad or from the mouths of such 
“liberals” as Solzhenitsyn, Kuznetsov and Alliluyeva, since the USSR is the “freest 
country in the world.” In fact, it 1s obvious that Kireyenka thinks that patriotism is 
dearer than any kind of freedom, not to speak of material well-being. PLU. 


* 


On July 2 and 3, a regular plenary meeting of the Party Central Committee was held 
to discuss the agricultural situation. A speech was delivered by Party Secretary General 
Leonid Brezhnev, and a resolution adopted which declared: 


During the last few years, considerable results [in previous years the word “successes” was 
used] have been achieved in agriculture. If, however, the sesults of agricultural development ate 
evaluated from the viewpoint of satisfaction of the country’s evergrowing demands for foodstuffs 
and industrial raw materials, the present level of agricultural production cannot be ackrowledged 
as adequate, 


Further: 


The growth rate of agricultural production is being slowed down by a shortage of agricultural 
machinery, transport and mineral fertilizers, the insignificant proportion of reclaimed land, inade- 
quate supplies of livestock fodder, the backwardness of the processing industry, and the still low 
standard of fatming on a considerable proportion of state and collective farms. 


Here we have a fairly complete list of the USSR’s agricultural problems. As before, 
the Party hopes to solve them mainly by political measures such as appeals, demands and 
mobilization drives. Significant in the new resolution, however, is the decision to make 
even wider use of the principle of material incentive than in industry.It has been decided, 
for example, to establish a “firm and unchangeable plan for the purchase of grain” 
calling for 60,000,000 tons annually during the period 1971—75; although the resolution 
also requires that every collective and state farm and every republic and oblast sell to- 
the state an extra 35 percent as a “minimum” (this planning of extra deliveries is typical 
of the present contradiction in the USSR between the impossibility of genuine planning 
and the desire to preserve the principle of planning), the fact that the state 1s to pay 
50 percent more for such deliveries may be expected to have a certain positive effect. 

It is further intended to boost agriculture by considerably increasing capital invest- 
ments and by enlisting the services of various industrial enterprises for supplying it 
with the necessary equipment. Here, the ambivalent attitude of the present Party leaders 
toward economic processes once more becomes apparent., Although the inclusion of 
specific items ın the production plan of a given enterprise 1s essentially an administrative 
act on the part of the planning authorities, the resolution, instead of speaking of an 
instruction from above, notes that the plenary meeting “approved” the initiative of the 
Ministry of the Aviation Industry and other ministries in coming to agriculture’s 
assistance. This obvious piece of propaganda indicates that the economic reform -has 
already become reduced to various forms of “initiative from below” displayed upon 
“instructions from above” (Pravda, July 3—4). 


*_ 

The agricultural upswing proclaımed at the Party Central Committee’s plenary 
meeting of July 2-3 as one of the country’s “main economic and political tasks” is 
to take place primarily as a result of more intensive farming, sınce there is virtually no 
more cultivable land available. Production is to be increased mainly by capital invest- 
ments, “chemicization,” mechanization, land reclamation, and research and develop- 
ment. 


During the new five-year plan period, capital investment in agriculture is.to exceed 
that during the previous period. by 70 percent. Chemicization will be promoted by 
building 16 new fertilizer plants and 110 new shops at existing plants. By 1975, the 
production of mineral fertilizer 1s to be doubled, and by 1980 trebled. Large quantities 
of agricultural equipment ‘are to be produced with the assistance of the aviation, ship- 
building and war industries. Reclamation 1s to extend to an area of some 13,000,000 
hectares. Research and development 1s to improve the quality and yield of crops. 
Finally, a state inspectorate is to be established in order. to supervise the purchasing 
of agricultural produce as well as its quality. 


These plans impose considerable demands not only on agriculture but on many of 
its suppher industries. Whether they can be implemented without detriment to the 
latter remains to be seen (Pravda, July 3-4). R.Z. 


* 
During the last two decades, and especially in the last few years, the USSR has been 


displaying increasing interest in its southerly neighbor Turkey. This has been reflected 
in the appearance of dozens of works on that country’s past and present produced by 
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institutes of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR and, in particular, those of the 
Armenian and Azerbaidzhan SSR’s. 


This interest is reciprocated. Among the many works produced in Turkey on the 
USSR is one published this year by the Sebil publishing house in Istanbul which is 
certainly also of interest to the non-Turkish reader—namely, Moskof Mezalimi (Mos- 
cow’s Tyranny), by Kadir Misiroglu, which is based on numerous Turkish and Western 
sources—including publications of the Institute for the Study of the USSR as well as 
pre-Revolutionary Russian.and Soviet archive documents. Here, a survey is given of 
relations between Russia on the one hand and Turkey and other Turkic countries and 
peoples on the other from ancient times up to the present day. Of particular value are 
the archive documents (pages 542-69), among which is a most interesting map bearing ' 
the heading “A Form of Government for Anatolia According With Historical and 
Ethnic Data” (page 564). As the author correctly observes, this map shows that, should 
Turkey ever be incorporated in the USSR, it would not become a single Soviet republic 
but be split up into a number of republics—namely, a Balkan SSR comprising European 
Turkey and a part of Asia Minor and having its center at Istanbul; a Karamanian SSR 
in Central Anatolia, with Ankara as its center; an Aegean SSR in Southwest Turkey; 
a Black Sea SSR; an Armenian SSR in Eastern Turkey whose southern half would 
include part of Kurdistan; and an Arab SSR in the southeastern part of the country. 

ER. 


On July 7 and 8, a regular plenary meeting of the All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions was held in Moscow at which lengthy resolutions were adopted on 
tasks facing the trade unions as a result of the Party Central Committee’s plenary meeting 
on agriculture held earlier in the month, and on the trade unions’ role in “further 
improving” labor protection. °? 


In the first resolution, all measures to mobilize sites and blue-collar workers for 
bringing in the harvest were approved which had been decided upon in a resolution 
adopted by the Party Central Committee and the Council of Ministers on June 25 
(Trad, July 9, 1970).- 


As regards the second resolution, although it speaks of “further improving” labor 
protection, the proceedings of the meeting indicate rather that the situation is deterior- 
ating. The introduction of new equipment, it was complained, was actually causing 
working conditions to become more and more unhealthy. Air in mines was becoming 
more dust-laden and in chemical enterprises more contaminated by noxious „gases, 
machines were in operation whose “noise level exceeded the permissible norms,’ ’ and 
in genetal, the majority of enterprises inspected showed “vatious deviations from the 
standards of safety engineering and industrial hygiene.” All of this was being tolerated 
by most of the trade union committees (sbid., July 10 and 11, 1970). 


On July 15, the Supreme Soviet unanimously—and completely surprisingly—adopted 
new “principles of all-Union and Union-republic labor legislation.” A draft of these 
principles had been published and opened to general discussion and revision as long 
ago as October 1959 by the Draft Bills Commission of the Supreme Soviet (Sozsialisti- 
cheskaya zakonnost, 1959, No. 10), and on December 16, 1962, Izvestia had announced 
that the Commission had decided to submit the draft for the Supreme Soviet’s approval, 
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but after this nothing more was heard. Neither in the report delivered by Secretary 
of the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions V. I. Prokhorov nor ın the co-report 
delivered by Chairman of the Draft Bills Commission M. S. Solomentsev was there 
any indication of the reasons for this long delay. / 


Essentially, the new legislation, which is to go into effect on January 1, 1971, 
amounts to a systematization of already operative labor laws. At the same time, it 
contains new provisions concerning part-time work, unpaid leave, broader measures to 
exert administrative and social pressure on violators of labor discipline, the rights 
of trade unions, the participation of workers in management, and supervision of the 
observance of labor laws. The length of the working week was set at 41 hours. In a 
Pravda editorial, the new legislation was frankly described as 


...a concrete expression of the tasks set by the Party in the sphere of economics. By its entire 
content it will actively promote a steady rise in labor productivity, an improvement in the quality 
of production and a strengthening of labor discipline (Pravda, July 20, 1970). 


The rights and wellbeing of the workers themselves are clearly of secondary 1m- 
portance (Sotstalisticheskaya zakonnost, 1959, No. 10; Izvestia, December 16, 1962; 
Pravda, July 16 and 17, 1970; Trad, July 17 and 19, 1970; Sovetskaya Rossiya, July 22, 
1970). 


The Party Central Committee, the Council of Ministers and the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions have also adopted a resolution “On Perfecting the System of 
Remunerating Workers in ‘State Farms and Other State Agricultural Enterprises,” 
which in particular envisages wider use of the piece-rate system, a slight increase in the 
remuneration of workers employed in the livestock-breeding sector, and an extension 
of bonus payments for overfulfilling the production plan and obtaıning a profit. The 
wage increase is apparently temporary, being subject to revision in accordance with the 
level of mechanization. Bonuses are to reach 60 percent of annual earnings in the case 
of senior personnel, and 40 percent in the case of all other workers (Se/skaya zhizn, 
July 19, 1970). ` F.H. 


* 


This being the last year of the present five-year plan, it is hoped to bring those 
projects for industrial construction which still remain uncompleted into operation 
ahead of schedule. Coal mine capacity is to increase by 28,000,000 tons, for example, 
and mineral fertilizer production capacity by almost 10,000,000 tons, and 4,000 kilo- 
meters of gas and 2,500 kilometers of oil pipeline and over fifteen oil-tefining and 
petrochemical enterprises are to go into service. 


Work on a number of projects, however, is lagging badly. This apples, for example, 
to the expansion of plants for producing spare parts for tractors at Cheboksary and 
Rovno and a crankshaft plant at Voroshilovgrad as well as to the cellulose and paper 
and iron and steel industries, where production capacities are to be expanded in respect 
to steel, rolled items, tubing, coke, ore (nearly 28,000,000 tons), agglomerate (4,000,000 
tons), cast iron (4,000,000 tons) and pellets (5,000,000 tons). A large pellet plant was 
to have gone into operation at the Kachkanar combine in June, but its commissioning 
still appears extremely remote. Work on the construction and installation at the West 
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Siberian Metallurgical Plant of a blast furnace with a capacity of 3,000 cubic meters 
of cast iron, a coking battery, and the third stage of an agglomeration factory is also 
bebindhand (Strostelnaya gazeta, July 12, 1970). G. V. 
3 ; 
* 


On July 8, the Central Committee of the Azerbaidzhan Communist Party met to 
discuss the fulfillment of the republic’s industrial and agricultural production plans for 
the first half of 1970. Also present were the first secretaries of oblast, city and raion Party 
‘committees, the chairmen of city and raion executive committees, and the heads of 
ministries and governmental departments. : 


The First Secretary of the Azerbaidzhan Party Central Committee, Geidar Aliyev, 
observed that the plan had not been fulfilled by the chemical industry, the ministries of 
industrial bulding materials and rural construction, the Azerbaidzhan Tube-Rolling 
Plant and the Azerbaidzhan Radio Factory. Building organizations had “considerably 
underfulflled” the plan for the spending of fixed capital, the Ministry of the Food 
Industry was failing to supply Baku and other cities with bread of satisfactory quality or 
variety, and the -Azerbaidzhan Main Power Department (Azglavenergo) was “not 
infrequently letting enterprises down over the supply of electric power.” Aliyev also 
exhorted “administrative organs and our entire society” to “continue persistently the 
fight against lovers of an easy ruble, bribe-takers and embezzlers of socialist property” 
(Bakınsky rabochy, July 10, 1970). 


At the beginning of the month, the Tadzhik Party Central Committee discussed 
at its eighteenth plenary meeting the question of improving the work being done by 
Party organizations to educate the republic’s workers in a spirit of Communism. Many 
organizations, it seems, are guilty of formalism in this respect. In a report on the meeting 
we read: 


Preoccupied with the quantity cf pıcpaganda and mass political measures, they, sometimes ferget 
what is most important—namely, theit ideologica] and political content. In a number of Party organi- 
zations, serious cases of negligence are to be found in the otganization of the Marxist-Leninist 
education of Communists, the economic training of responsible perscnnel, the propagation of 
eccnomic knowledge .. . 

In many districts, scientific-atherstic propaganda and antıreligious work is still not up to the 
mark. and no determined campaign is being carried out against survivals from the past in people’s 
minds and everyday lives, against drunkenness, hocliganism and violations of the rules and standards 
of socialist communal life. Serious shortcomir.gs ate also to be cbserved in the ideological and 
political education of our youth, in particular students and intellectuals (Kommanist Tadzbthistana, 
Dushanbe, July 3, 1970). ST. 


x 


In an article published in the July 14 issue of Sovetskaya kultura bearing the provoc- 
ative title “Is the Town Theater Necessary?”, A. Andrianov takes a look at the position 
of the Soviet small-town theater. While expressing his appreciation of the efforts made 
by these theaters, he points out that the support they receive from the public ıs only 
too often meager in the extreme. Taking as an example the theaters at Kamyshin and 
Uryupinsk, in the Volgograd Oblast, he notes that 


...in the last season, the players from Kamyshin gave 555 performances, of which only 150 were | 
put on in the town itself and only 97 in the evening. Their colleagues in Uryupinsk gave 480 per- 
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formances, of which a mere 96 took place i in Usyupinsk and only 56-in the evening. It transpires 
that the theaters are, so to speak, ignored by their “own” public. . .sometimes there are only 50--80 
Feople in"the auditoilum, Not infrequently, the lack of an audience causes a performance to be 
simply canceled. 


Such a situation exists despite the fact that the cities concerned have not yet been 
connected to the television service. The author also comments that, in order to fulfill 
the plan, town theaters work ın three groups. “In the last season,” he writes, “the 
Kamyshin Theater fulfilled-the plan in respect of performances by 112 percent, but in 
respect of audience size by only 92.3 percent, It ıs a paradox: the theater copes with the 
plan by increasing the number of performances, and yet loses spectators...” The author 
sees the solution to this situation in a merger of the two theaters. . B. R. 


* 


Biographical information has now reached the West on A. E. Levitin (Krasnov), 
a deacon of the Russian Orthodox Church in the USSR and writer on Church affairs 
_ who in.May 1966 addressed a letter to Patriarch Aleksii of Moscow and All Russia 
expressing criticism of certain recent‘events in the Church, and ‘the Moscow priests 
Nikolai Eshliman and Gleb Yakunin, authors of an “open letter” to the Patriarch, 
diocesan bishops of the Church and members of the Soviet government complaining 
‘of the suppression of religious freedom in the USSR and,violations of the Church’s 
canonical principles.+ 
Levitin was born on September 21, 1915 i 1935, he Fade from a teachers’ 
training college in Leningrad, and in 1940 from the Hertzen Pedagogic Institute. Until 
1941 he taught literature. He was among the survivors of the'siege, of Leningrad. In 
1944 he began, teaching at the Central Asian University, and subsequently worked at 


the State Institute of Theatrical Art in Moscow until his first arrest in 1949. After being ` 


> 


rehabilitated in 1956, he took up teaching once more, but was soon dismissed on 


account of his religious convictions. He then became a casual worker, being employed, 


for example, as a postman and a stoker. At the same time he distributed, by the samizdat . 


_ (self-publishing) method, essays in which he pleaded for freedom of religious conviction 
and the democratization of the Soviet regime. In September 1969, he was arrested, and 
despite petitions sent by sympathizers to the authorities as well as to human rights 
organizations, his whereabouts are still unknown.‘ 


_ Nikolai Eshliman was born on August 10, 1929, and is a descendat of Karl Yakob 
Eshliman, a Scotsman invited to the Crimea in the eighteen-forties to work as chief 


architect fa memorial to him still stands in Yalta). Until his birth, Nikolar’s parents were’ 


Swiss citizens, his father only then taking up Soviet citizenship. A church restorer and 
singer, Nikolai took holy orders’'in 1961. While serving in the Moscow Oblast, he was 
` punished by the authorities for defending canonical rights suppressed as a result of 
resolutions passed at an episcopal council in 1961 which were then imposed by the 
regime on the Synod of the Moscow Patriarchate. : 


Gleb Yakunin was born on March 4; 1934, in an Orthodox family ın TEN, 


He studied at a secondary school and at a music school attached to the conservatory, 
and also attended the first year of the Moscow Theological Seminary. In 1959, Yakunin 
graduated from a fur institute in Irkutsk (he had commenced his studies with this 





1 See Rev. Dimitry Konstantinow, “Further Proof of the Incontrovertible,” Bulletin, 1966, No. 7, 
: and N. Teodorovich, “Recent Developments in the Moscow Patriarchate,” shid., 1966, No. 12. , 
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institute in Moscow), and then served as parish clerk or psalm-reader (psalomshchik) 
in the Church of Saint Trıfon the Martyr in Moscow. He took holy orders in 1962 and 
also served in the Moscow Oblast. 


Because of their open letter, both Eshliman and Yakunin were banned from holding 
church services by the administration of the Moscow Patriarchate. Eshliman apparently 
then began restoring churches in Moscow, while Yakunin 1s said to be preaching in 
illegal religious groups (Vestnik russkogo studencheskogo kbristianskogo dvizhentya, No. 
95-96, Paris, 1970). N.T. 


Chronicle of Events 
(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radto) 


July 1970 


1 Talks continue in the Kremlin between Party 3 Plenary meeting of the Party Central Com- 


Secretary General L I. Brezhnev, Chairman of 
the Supreme Soviet Presidium N. V. Podgomy 
and Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
A. N. Kosygin on the one hand and UAR 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser on the other. 


General Jean Bedel Bokassa, President of the 
Central African Republic and its Revolutionary 
Council, arrives in Moscow and discusses 
bilateral relations and international problems 
with Podgorny and First Deputy Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers K. T. Mazurov. 
Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko, Minister of 
Foreign Trade N. S. Patolichev and others 
also present. 

All-Union and Union-republic principles of 
legislation on health, approved by the Supreme 
Soviet at the end of 1969, go into force. 


Opening ın Moscow of a general meeting of 
the Academy of Pedagogic Sciences to discuss 
the results of working with the new school 
syllabus and ways of further improving the 
educational system. Speech on “‘Some Scien- 
tific-Pedagogic Problems Involved in the 
Transition of Schools to the New Content of 
Education” by A. I. Markushevich, the 
Academy’s Vice-President and Chairman of the 
Central Commission on the Content of 
Education. 


2 Regular plenary meeting of the Party Central 
Committee opens in Moscow. Speech on “Tasks 
Facing the Party in the Field of Agriculture” 
by Brezhnev. 


mittee comes to an end after adopting a 
resolution on ‘Tasks Facing the Party ın the 
Field of Agriculture”? The level of Soviet 
agriculture was described as inadequate, a key 
problem being that of increasing grain pro- 
duction. Considerable attention was also 
devoted to mechanization. 


Reception held in the Kremlin for the 
crew of “Soyuz-9.” Speech by Brezhnev. 
Podgorny awards the commander of the space 
ship, Pilot-Cosmonaut A. G. Nikolayev, his 
second “Gold Star’’ medal, and flight engineer 
V. I. Sevastyanov the titles of “Pilot-Cosmo- 
naut of the USSR” and “Hero of the Soviet 
Union,” the Order of Lenin, and a “Gold 
Star” medal. 


4 Reception for graduates from military acad- 


emies held in the Kremlin. Speech by Defense 
Minister Marshal of the Soviet Union A. A. 
Grechko. 

Announcement that a large deposit of 
alluvial gold has been discovered in the 
Zeravshan Mountain Range (Tadzhik SSR). 


Announcement that Brezhnev will be replaced 
by Kosygin as head of a Soviet Party and 
governmental delegation to visit Rumania on 
July 6 because he has caught a cold. 
Five-day visit to the USSR of Admunistrator 
of the UN Development Program Paul 
Hoffman comes to an end. During his visit 
Hoffman, a guest of the State Committee for 
Foreign Economic Relations, discussed Soviet 


participation in the UN’s program of technical 
assistance to developing countries with Com- 
mittee Chairman S. A. Skachkov and Deputy 
Foreign Minister V. M. Vinogradov. 


6 Soviet Party and governmental delegation led 
by Kosygin and including Party Central Com- 
mittee Secretary M. A. Suslov, Gromyko, 
Head of a Department of the Party Central 
Committee K, V. Rusakov and Ambassador to 
Rumania A. V. Basov leaves Moscow for 
Bucharest to sign a new bilateral treaty of 
friendship, cooperation and mutual assistance. 


Talks between Podgorny and Mazurov on 
the one hand and Bokassa on the other come 
to an end. An agreement on a joint com- 
muniqué on the visit was reached. 


Detachment of training vessels of the French 
Navy consisting of the anti-submarine vessel 
“Balny” and the patrol vessels “Le Normand,” 
“Le Bourguignon” and “Le Corse” arrives in 
Leningrad on a four-day friendly visit. 


7 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-352.” 


Signing in Bucharest, for the USSR by 
Kosygin, of a new twenty-year treaty of 
friendship, cooperation and mutual assistance 
between the USSR and Rumania. It differs from 
the previous treaty on a number of points. 


Patolichev leaves for Stockholm to conclude 
' a trade agreement between the USSR and 
Sweden for the period 1971—75. 

Regular plenary meeting of the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions begins ın 
Moscow. Items on the agenda are tasks 
facing the trade unions following the recent 
plenary meeting of the Party Central Com- 
mittee (speaker: Council Chairman A. N. 
Shelepin); and the improvement of labor pro- 
tection (Council Secretary A. P. Biryukova). 

Five-day conference of military journalists 
from the Warsaw Pact countries opens 10 
Moscow. The subject of discussion is educating 
the population and the troops in a spirit of 
socialist patriotism and proletarian inter- 
nationalism. Representatives of the Central 
Political Department of the Soviet Army and 
Navy are among those present. 


Announcement that a “scientific-practical” 
conference on'the prevention of crime, organ- 
ized by the Higher School of the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs and the Department of Internal 

» Affairs of the Lipetsk Oblast Executive Com- 


mittee, has taken place at Yelets. It was 
preceded by extensive analytical work, and was 
attended by specialists from Moscow, internal 
affairs, court and state prosecution officials, 
heads of oblast Party and governmental organs, 
and representatives of enterprises, educational 
institutions and public organizations. 

Seventh world congress of united towns 
opens in Leningrad. Fifty countries are rep- 
resented. Particular attention is to be devoted 
to the question of extending friendly relations 
with cities in developing countries. Report on 
the activities of the United Towns Organıza- 
tion by Delegate-General of the Organization 
and founder of the united towns movement 
J. M. Bressand. The Congress is to last four 
days. 


8 Conference of the International Society for 
Music Education, attended by 1,100 delegates 
from 40 countries as well as 300 Soviet art and 
culture workers, opens in Moscow. Its theme 
is “The Role of Music in the Life of Children 
and Young People.” Speech by the Soctety’s 
President, Frank Callaway (Australia). 


9 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-353.” 
Kosygin continues his talk with Nasser. 


Gromyko has a second talk with UAR 
Foreign Minister Mahmoud Riad on the Near 
Bast situation. 


Publication of a communiqué on Kosygin’s 
visit to Rumania July 6—8. 

Combined nine-day exercise of the opera- 
tional staffs of Warsaw Pact ground, air, aur 
defense and naval forces, held in Hungary 
under the command of Commander-in-Chief 
of the Warsaw Pact Forces Marshal of the 
Soviet Union I. I. Yakubovsky, comes to an 
end. i 


Press conference for Soviet and foreign 
journalists ‚held in Moscow, in connection 
with the flight of “Soyuz-9,” by the Academy 
of Sciences and the Foreign Ministry. Speeches 
by President of the Academy M. V. Keldysh, 
crew members A. G. Nikolayev and V. I. 
Sevastyanov, and Corresponding Member of 
the Academy O. G. Gazenko, who stresses 

~ that the flight showed that man could not only 
live but work for prolonged periods in space. 

Lebanese trade delegation led by Minister of 
the National Economy Suleiman Frangee 
arrives in Moscow to conclude a new agree- 
ment with the USSR on trade and payments. 
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“ 


10 Representattves of the seven Comecon coun- 


tries USSR, Eastern Germany, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria and Mongolia 
sign ın Moscow an agreement setting up an 
Interüational Investment Bank in the USSR. 
The principal function of the bank is to 
provide long- and medium-term credits for 


measures connected with international socialist . 


division of labor, production specialization and 
cooperation, and exploiting resoutces of raw 
materials and fuels. Its statutory capital is 
1,000 million convertible rubles. The deputy 
permanent Rumanian representative at Come- 


con announces that his country will announce + 


its decision on participation in the bank later. 

Sixteenth regular conference of a mixed 
Soviet-Chinese commission on shipping on the 
border sections of the rivers Amur, Ussuri, 
Argun and Sungacha and Lake Hanka begins 
in the Chinese city of Hei-he. 


Announcement that a regular meeting of the 
Supreme Court took place recently under the 
chairmanship óf A. F. Gorkin. A resolution 
was passed following reports by Chairman of 
the Georgian Supreme Court V. I. Maisuradze, 
Chairman of the Latvian Supreme Court 
B. A. Azans and Deputy Chairman of the USSR 
Supreme Court V. I. Terebilov on the imple: 
mentation of 2 resolution adopted by a plenary 
meeting of the Supreme Court on July 31, 


1962, “On Court Practice in Cases of Bribery,” ` 


and corresponding instructions given to courts 
following a report by Gorkin on the impli- 
cations for legal organs of a decree passed by 
the Supreme Soviet Presidium on June 12, 
1970, “On Conditional Conviction in Which 
the Convicted Person is Placed Under Com- 


- pulsion to Work.” Among those present were 


11 


Procurator /General R. A: Rudenko and his 
First Deputy M. P. Malyarov. 


Talks on bilateral relations and the Near East 
situation and other major international prob- 
lems continue between Brezhnev, Podgorny 
and Kosygin on the one band and President 
Nasser on the other. Party Central Committee 
Secretary B. N. Ponomarev, Gromyko and 
Grechko also present. 

Announcement that an agreement on 
cultural and scientific cooperation between the 
USSR and Ghana has been signed in Accra. 


12 Fisherman’s Day. g a 
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Publication of a joint communiqué on 
President Bokassa’s visit to the USSR July 


` 


1—11. Besides Moscow, Bokassa yısited Lenin 
grad, Volgograd, Kiev ‘and the Crimea. Bi- 
lateral relations and cooperation and such 
international problems as the Near East and 
Southeast Asia were discussed, and an agree- 
ment on economic and technical cooperation 
signed as well as protocols on cultural co- 
operation dunng the period 1970—71 and the 
training of personnel from the Central African 
Republic in the USSR., An invitation to 
Podgorny to visit the Central African Republic 
was accepted. 

Plenary meetings of Party committees take 
place to discuss the results of the July 1970 
plenary meeting of the Party Central Com- 
mittee, 


13 Plenary meeting of the Party Central Com- 


mittee takes place in Moscow at which the 
‘date (March 1971) and agenda of the Twenty- 
Fourth Party Congress are established (speech 
by Brezhnev) and the forthcoming first session 
of the eighth Supreme Soviet is discussed. The 
agenda of the Twenty-Fourth Party Congress 
is to comprise a report of the Party Central 
Committee delivered by Brezhnev, a report of 
the Partys Central Auditing. Commission 
delrvered by Commission Chairman G. F. 
Sizov, the announcement of directives of the 
Party Congress on the 1971—75 Five-Year Plan 
by Kosygin, and elections to the Party’s 
central organs. 


Regular four-day meeting of representatives 
of the Norwegian, Swedish, Finnish and Soviet 
public dedicated to the study of the problem 
of peace and security in Europe comes to an 
end in Murmansk. The possibilities for regional 
cooperation among the four countries was 
also discussed. 


14 First session of the eighth Supreme Soviet 


begins in Moscow. Items on the agenda are the 
election of mandate commissions and the 
formation of standing commissions of the _ 
Council of the Union and the Council of 

Nationalities, the approval of decrees of the 
‚Supreme Soviet Presidium, the election of a 
new Supreme Soviet Presidium, the consti- 
tution of a new Council of Ministers, and the 
examination of a draft of the principles of all- 
Union and Union-republic labor legislation. 


Grechko meets Ali Sabri, Member of the 
Supreme Executive Committee of the Arab 
Socialist Union of the UAR, and General 
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Muhammed Fawzy, UAR Minister of War, 
for a talk on questions of mutual interest. 

Announcement that the Committee for 
Sound and Television Broadcasting of the 
Council of Ministers has been reconstituted as 
the Union-republic State Committee of the 
Council of Ministers for Television and Sound 
Broadcasting. 


First session of the eighth Supreme Soviet 
comes to an end. A new Supreme Soviet 


Presidium was elected and a new Council of, 


Ministers formed under their previous chaır- 
men, Podgorny and Kosygin,: principles of 
all-Union and Union-republic labor legislation 
were adopted (they are to come into force on 
January 1, 1971), a decree of the Supreme 
Soviet Presidium of March 25, 1970, “On 


` Liability for Buying, Selling and Exchanging 


. Group takes place at which a report of the‘ 


16 


17 


Small Amounts of Foreign Currency and 
Buying Things From Foreigners” was ap- 
proved, and declarations issued on Indochina 
and the Near East. - 


General meeting of the USSR Parliamentary 


Group’s Committee on activities during the 
period August 3, 1966, to July 15, 1970, 1s 
approved, a new 56-man Committee is elected, 
and Chairman of the Council of the Union of 
the Supreme Soviet A. P. Shitikov is elected 
Chairman of the Group and Chairman of the 
Council of Nationalities of the Supreme Soviet 
Y. S. Nasriddinova First Deputy Chairman. 
The newly-elected Committee of the Group 
elects an eleven-man Bureau 


First meeting of the newly-formed Council of 
Ministers takes place. It is devoted to the main 
questions involved in ensuring implementation 
of the resolutions adopted at the Party Central 
Committee’s plenary meeting on agriculture 
held earlier in the month by the Union- 
republic councils of ministers and by all-Union 
ministties and governmental departments, and 
to the preparation of draft plans for 1971 and 
1971—75 


Finnish President Urho Kekkonen, accom- 


„panied‘by Foreign Minister Vaino Leskinen, 
Minister of Social Affairs Anna-Liisa Tiekso - 


and others, arrives in Moscow on an Official 
visit. 
Soviet-Danish agreement on economic, 


* scientific and technical cooperation signed at 


the Soviet Foreign Ministry, for the USSR ey 
Gromyko. 


yea 


Central Committee of the Komsomol meets 
in plenary session in Moscow to discuss the 
implications for the Komsomol of the Party 
Central Committee’s resolutions on agriculture 
adopted at ‘its plenary meeting held at the 
beginning of the month. Speech. by First 
Secretary of the Komsomol Central Com- 
mittee Y. M. Tyazhelnikov. 


18 Publication ofa joint cemmaniges on President 


Nasser’s visit to the USSR, which lasted fiom 
June 29 to July -17. Particular attention was 
paid to the question of developing compre- 
hensive bilateral cooperation as well as to 
international problems, first and foremost the * 
Near‘-East. Nasser’s invitation to Brezhnev, 
Podgorny and Kosygin to visit the UAR was 
accepted. 

Announcement that the Party Central Com- 
mittee and the Council of Ministers have 
adopted a resolution “‘On Increasing the 
Material Interest of State'and Collective Farms 
in Raising the Output of Livestock Products,” 
which a&ks the councils of ministers of Union 
republics to revise the prices paid to collective _ 
farms for cattle, pigs and hoises intended for 
slaughter. 


19 Metallurgist’s Day. 


Publication of a joint communiqué on talks 
between a Soviet Communist Party delegation 
under Party Central Committee Secretary and 


* Politburo Member M. A. Suslov and a dele- 


gation of the Japanese Socialist Party which 
visited the USSR July 9-19. The guests 
visited Moscow, Ulyanovsk and Volgograd, 
where they were acquainted with the work of 


"Party organizations. The talks covered the 


international situation and bilateral, including 


party, relations. It is noted in the communiqué 


that views ‘coincided or were close on many, 
if not all, problems. 


Socialist competitions are organized and 


socialist obligations taken on throughout the 


country to fulfill the Five-Year Plan ahead of 
schedule ın honor of the forthcoming Twenty- 
Foutth Party Congress. 

Announcement that the Party Central 'Com- 
mittee, the Council of Ministers and the All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions have 
adopted a resolution “On Perfecting the 
System. of Remunerating Workers in State 
Farms and Other State Aeron tote! Enter- 
prises.” 
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20 


21 


22 
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Protocol extending by twenty years the Soviet- 
Finnish treaty of friendship, cooperation and 
mutual assistance expiring in 1975 signed in 
Moscow during President Kekkonen’s visit. 


TASS announcement that from July 25 to 
August 25 launchings of Soviet rockets will be 
carried out ınto an area of the Pacific with a 
radius of 40 nautical miles and a center having 
the coordinates 33°00’ N and 173°37’ E. 


Publication of a joint communiqué on President 
Kekkonen’s visit to the USSR July 17—20 
Kekkonen visited Moscow and Kiev, and had 
talks on bilateral cooperation and a wide range 
of international problems with Brezhnev, 
Podgorny and Kosygin. 


First meeting of the Soviet-Danısh inter- 
govetnmental commission on economic, scien- 
tific and technical cooperation begins in 
Moscow. 


Announcement that the Party Central Com- 
mittee and the Council of Ministers have 
adopted a resolution “On Measures to Increase 
the Production and Improve Sales to the State 
of Potatoes, Vegetables and Frutt and Supply 
the Population With These Products.” 


Announcement that the Synod of the Russian 
Orthodox Church has decided to convene a 


Provincial Council (Pomesiny Sobor) in May - 


1971 to elect a new Patriarch of Moscow and 
All Russia. 


Soviet military delegation under Grechko 
leaves for Bulgaria. 


Announcement that an agreement on trade 
and payments between the Lebanon and the 
USSR has been signed ın Moscow, for the 
USSR by Patolichev. 


Publication of a report of the Central 
Statistical Authority on the state plan for 
economic development ın the first half of 1970. 
The plan was overfulfilled in respect of volume 
of realized products and output of most major 
items. The growth of industrial production as 
compared with the corresponding period in 
1969 was 8.5 percent. The plan was fulfilled or 
overfulfilled by all all-Union and Union- 
republic industrial ministries and by all Union 
republics. The increase in the amount of 
livestock products produced and purchased, 
however, is lagging behind the needs of the 
population. 


23 


24 


26 


27 


Death of Georgian Foreign Minister and Fırst 
Deputy Chairman of the Georgian Council of 
Ministers R. Y. Pruidze. 


Kosygin receives Iranian Economic Minister 
Hooshang Ansari, in the USSR at the head of 
an economic delegation, for a talk on bilateral 
economic relations during the coming five 
years and other questions of mutual interest in 
the presence of Patolichev. 


Four-day-long forty-eighth meeting of Come- 
con’s Executive Committee comes to an end 
in Moscow. Measures to implement the res- 
olutions passed at Comecon’s Twenty-Fourth 
Session were approved. In particular, reports 
on cooperation in the planning sphere prepared 
by a working group comprising the chairmen 
of the state planning committees of member 
countries were approved, and a statute con- 
firmed for the International Institute for 
Economic Problems of the World Socialist 
System. 


Announcement that a protocol has been signed 
in the Czechoslovak Embassy ın Moscow on 
scientific and technical cooperation between 
the State Committee for the Use of Atomic 
Energy of the USSR and the Czechoslovak 
Atomic Energy Commission. 


Bulgarian naval detachment commanded by 
Vice-Admiral Ivan Dobrev arrives in Sebasto- 
pol on a five-day courtesy visit during which 
it will participate in celebrations of Soviet 
Navy Day. 


Soviet Navy and Trade Worker’s Day. 

West German Vice-Chancellor and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs Walter Scheel, accompanied 
by Secretary of State in the Chancellor’s Office 
Egon Bahr, Secretary of State in the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs Paul Frank and other 
officials, arrives in Moscow for talks on the 
conclusion of a treaty between the USSR and 
Western Germany on the renunciation of the 
use of force. 


Talks between Gromyko and Scheel begin 
(see previous entry). 

Seven-day-long third meeting of the com- 
mittee of authorized representatives of coun- 
tries affiliated to the International Center for 
Scientific and Technical Information comes to 
an end in Moscow. Report by the Center’s 
director on its work during the first half of 
1970; the work program and budget for 1971 
was discussed. 


29 


30 


we 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-354.” 7 


Press Department of the Foreign Ministry 
and the Union of Journalists of the USSR 
arrange a meeting between Soviet journalists 
and their West German colleagues who are in 
Moscow to cover the talks between Gromyko 
and Scheel. ” 


International congress on photography 


opens in Moscow. Eighteen countries are 
represented. 


Soviet-Hungarian agreement on mutual deliv- 
eries of ships and marine equipment during 
the period 1971—75 signed at the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade. 


Soviet-Iranian agreements on trade and 


payments during the period 1971—75 signed 
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in Moscow. 


Group of officials of the National Front of 
the People’s Republic of South Yemen arrives 
in Moscow to study the work'of the Party 
Central Committee’s Higher Party School. 


Meeting takes place between Gromyko and 
Scheel in the presence of heads of departments 
of the Soviet Foreign Ministry A. G. Kovalev, 
V. M. Falin and O. N. Khlestov. i 


Protocol on cooperation between the USSR 
and Rumania in the construction of enterprises 
of the iron and steel industry ın Rumania 
during the period 1971—75 signed at the State 


Committee for Foreign Economic Relations.” 


Aeroflot opens a weekly service from Mos- 
cow to Tripoli sia Vienna using “IL-18” 
aircraft. 


Changes and Appointments 


. 4 Announcement that S. T, Astavin has been 


appointed Ambassador to Iceland in place 
of N. P. Vazhnov, who has been transferred 
to other work. G 


8 Announcement that N. K. Tupitsyn has been 


appointed Ambassador to Kuwait in place of | 
M. F. Bodrov, who is retiring. 


A. K. Cherny elected First Secretary of the 
Khabarovsk Krai Party Committee in place of 
A. P. Shitikov, who has been elected Chairman 
of the Council of the Union of the Supreme 
Soviet. 


G. Y. Podgayev, previously First Secretary 
of the Party Oblast Committee of the Jewish 
Autonomous Oblast, elected Chairman of the 
Khabarovsk Krai Executive Committee in 
place of A. K. Cherny. (See above.) 


24 L. B. Shapiro elected First Secretary of the 


Party Oblast Committee of the Jewish Auton- 
omous Oblast in place of G. Y. Podgayev. 
(See above.) 


B. I. Stukalin appointed Chairman of the 
Press Committee of the Council of Ministers in 
place of N. A. Mikhailov, who 1s retiring. 


M. G. Voropayev elected First Secretary of the 
Chelyabinsk Oblast Party Committee in place 
of N. N. Rodionov, who has been appointed 
Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

V. T. Petrov appointed Second Secretary of 
the Chelyabinsk Oblast Party Committee in 
place of M. G. Voropayev. (See above.) 

Admiral S. M. Lobov promoted Admiral of 
the Fleet. 
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` Bolshevik Agrarian Priorities, 191 721 


‘James G. NurscH ~ | 


l The importance of Bolshevik agrarian solids during the years 1917—21 and 

- the priority which governed the selection of these policies’is difficult to over- 
- estimate. Weak as it was and without a great deal of direct active support, the 
regime would never have survived these first years if all its policies had not been’ 
carefully selected to achieve what Lenin pronounced to be the crucial question - 
during. a teyolution—that of power. VIn a countty so predominantly rural as 
‘Russia, none of these policies was mote important than the agrarian. Yet, it is 
` these agrarian policies that have been the most neglected by analysts, PAT 
with regard to the rationale behind individual policies. , 


The ordet of priority followed by the Bolsheviks in- conducting ade agrarian 
program was: first, to retain and strengthen their weak hold on power; next, 
to advance their ideology whenever - “possible; and last, 'tò attend to’ peasant - 
_ desires per se. Sometimes, as, when encouraging peasant confiscation” of the 
"big estates, the Bolsheviks were able to pursue all three considerations. Such 

‘ was rarely thie case, however. Usually, their ptimary object of maintaining - 
‘ power was in conflict with one or both of the subsidiary aims. When this occurred, 

. all else gave way before whateyer seemed to ‘help in the retention of power. 
' Obviously, such responses could go so far only when the conflict was. with the 
wishes of the peasants. When the peasant ire was aroused sufficiently to threaten 
the Bolsheviks” hold on power, then ‘retaining power and meeting the desires of 
‘the peasants became | synonymous. The classic’example of this, of course, was the 

. series of events culminating in the NEP. Throughout the period 1917-21, there 

. was this glaring and callous difference ‘betweén the treatment of the peasants’ 
wishes per sé and of their desires when power was at stake: Equally notable was 
the place-accorded to ideology in the-scheme of things, and how often it was ` 
conveniently set aside when the-needs of support and power dictatéd. ne 

‘The first piece of agrarian legislation passed by. the: new regime was the’ 
. Decree on Land. Proclaimed by the Bolsheviks .immediately after their seizure, 
rof power, the act showed more than anything -else that they were seeking mass: 
support to bolster that power. It;was, indeed, ‚a’brilliant political move. It served, 

. to curry favor among the peasants for the usurpers at a time when they desper-. 
- ately needed all the support they could get. Since the division of the ‚large estates 
„was well under. way by this time, the Bolsheviks: were sanctioning something 
“which was already partly accomplished, and which, moreover, ‚they could not ‚Rave ` 





IVL Lenin, Polnoye sobraniye sochinenit (Collected Works), 5th ed., Vou XXXI, Moscow, 1962, 
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stopped even if they had wanted. Thus, the only viable policy was to appease the 
peasants, and this was the primary purpose of the decree. It would, as Lenin 
said, “pacify and make content immense-masses of poor peasants.”? The decree 
also enhanced the probability that the peasants would divert the landowners and 
prevent them from organizing against the Bolsheviks. In addition, it helped to 
undermine the influence of the Social-Revolutionaries (SR’s) with the ‘peasantry, 
since it was the Bolsheviks who seized power and introduced the measure (this 
despite the fact that the main provisions of the decree were taken by Lenin from 
an SR newspaper). On the other hand, the measure helped keep the Left-wing 
SR’s from quitting the Second All-Russian Congress of Soviets, which formally 
approved the decree, This, of course, allowed the Bolsheviks to claim to rule as 
a valid Soviet power and not merely as a Bolshevik government. Ideologically, 
the decree’s provisions on land ownership and distribution served as the legal 
death-knoll to landlord Russia. The decree also particularly aided those peasants 
whom ‘the Bolsheviks were attempting to ally with the industrial workers. 
Finally, the Land Decree was to serve another purpose. Lenin noted with satis- 
faction that its land nationalization was the “agrarian system which is most 
flexible from the point of view of the transition to socialism.””* 


The Decree on Land was just the beginning. The feverish activity of the 
government in its earliest months resulted in a multitude of decrees and endeavors 
aimed primarily at retaining power and gaining mass support. Immediately 
after coming to power, the Bolsheviks pushed their entire program through the 
Congress of Soviets. By this means they conceded to most of the demands of the 
peasants, workers, soldiers and minority groups—at least on paper. Trotsky 
later wrote that at this time the “strength of the Bolshevik party lay not in 
technical resources, not in machinery, but in a correct policy.” “Correct” in this 
context meant, of course, that which was politically expedient. 


The technique used was to neutralize enemies and to placate and win over 
those elements that would make suitable supporters or allies. Lenin and his 
group tapidly gained adherents in the army (mostly peasants) because of their 
peace and land policies, their democratization of the army, their alliance with the 
Left-wing Social Revolutionaries, their nationality policy, and their propaganda 
and communication techniques. For the same reasons, they were able to gain 
support among the peasants out of uniform—at home on the land. Politically, the 
Mensheviks and Right-wing SR’s were more than neutralized by the Bolshevik— 
Left-wing SR alliance. The peasant following of the latter two parties was 
undoubtedly larger at this time than that of the Right-wing SR’s. In addition, even 
many of the ticher peasants, who tended as a group to follow the Right-wing 
Social Revolutionaries, found it hard to dislike the Bolsheviks too intensely 





“% James Bunyan and H. H. Fisher (eds.), The Bolshevik Revolution, 1917-1918 : Documents and 
Materials, Stanford, Calif., 1934, p. 129. 
3 Nadezhda K. Krupskaya, Reminiscences of Lenin, Moscow, 1959, p. 390. 
4 V.I. Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. VIL, New York, 1943, p. 205. 
5 Leon Trotsky, The History of the Russian Revolution, Vol. II, New York, 1934, page 23. 


during these first few months, since the Decree on Land was fresh in their minds 
and the redistribution process had not yet affected their own property. 

Likewise, the Bolsheviks made few efforts to disturb the peasants in their 
control of agriculture during this initial period. Peasant control included kulaks 
and middle peasants who were often intense individualists, hostile to any kind 
of socialization or regulation which affected their property. But for a while the 
Bolsheviks did not challenge this opposition by attempting to set up centralized 
control as in industry. Rather, for the next few months the peasants were mostly 
left to carry out on their own initiative the provisions of the decree and to com- 
plete the expropriation of the landlords.® 

The abandonment of an early endeavor to levy a tax in kind shows how 
cautious the Bolsheviks were in dealing with the peasantry. Larin proposed a 
program for taxation in general, the intention being to shift the burden of state 
expenditures partially to the peasants. In December 1917, the Council of People’s 
Commissats adopted his project for a progressive agricultural tax to be collected 
in kind. Arrangements were also made for forty percent of the crops harvested 
to be turned over to the vokst soviets in order to meet local needs. The news- 
papers had already published the decisions of the Council of People’s Commissars 
when the peasant section of the Central Executive Committee met and flatly 
refused to accept the law. The Bolsheviks quietly acquiesced.’ 


While not allowing any sort of direct confrontation, the Bolsheviks in these 
first few months sought to gain peasant support by various means—by speeches, 
slogans and all types of propaganda maneuvers. An excellent example of the latter 
is the drafting by Lenin of an address from the Second All-Russian Congress of 
Peasants’ Deputies to the rural population in which they were called upon to 
condemn all deputies who seceded from this congress.® Another practice of the 
Bolsheviks was to rely upon organization and general guidance to obtain their 
ends, but at the same time to allow peasants to implement policies locally. An 
illustration is the decree of November 16 providing for the organization of volost 
land committees which were to bring about a speedy transfer of the land. The 
decree, with detailed instructions, was sent by telegraph to all parts of the country; 
yet it was to be the peasants themselves who carried out these measures.® Efforts 
were also made to obtain good-will and support by supplying peasants with 
certain products. Illustrating this is the decree of December 13 declaring agri- 
cultural tools and machinery to be a state monopoly. Distribution was to be 
carried out according to rules issued through the soviets and the land committees. 


The Bolsheviks yielded when they thought it necessary, but they made sure 
to attack when they had a plan to fit the time and the circumstances. This is shown 
well by their treatment of the land committee problem. When the chief land 





è Bunyan and Fisher, op. sit., pp. 332—37. 

7 Ibid., p. 337. 

8 C, E. Vullamy, The Red Archives, London, 1929, pp. 289-91. 
® Tasestia, November 3(16), 1917. 
10 Bunyan and Fisher, op. cit., p. 336. 
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“committee, controlled by the Right- wing SR’s, issued a statement on November 13 


in which it refused to recognize the Decreé on Land, the Bolsheviks took no 
action against it; nevertheless, only slightly over a month later’a decree of the 
Council ‘of People’ s Commissars dissolved the committee.1! This left the lower 


: land committees foundering without a head. The local soviets had already been 


declared to be the ultimate repository of et in i countryside, and this was 
another step in furthering that goal. Er 


_ Ideological considerations and practical political ones often were ee 


. , bound together. The Bolsheviks’ were ‘hardly i in a position to push their pet 


- project of collective farming very hard, not only as seen from the standpoint of . 


peasant’ relations, but also because.of their relations with the Left-wing SR’s. 
Being the realists that they were, they pursued a policy ‘of attempting only that — 
which fell safely within politically wise limits. A ‘few small actions were taken, - 


. such as a decree on December 4 which laid down that lands from the reserve 


fund would be given over by volost land committees according to an order of 
priority which placed artels first and then small, individual. farms.12 However, no . 
determined ‘large-scale attempt was made to substitute their own program of 
collectivization for the SR socialization plan (Decree on Land) which had been 
proclaimed for tactical reasons.!? Furthermore, to strengthen their assertion of 


. having established a “democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and poor peas- 
ants,” Lenin and other leaders had made every effort to form a governmental 


coalition with the Left-wing SR’s. The latter had proved recalcitrant, but persist- 


_ ence paid off and the coalition was formed on November 28. In their strenuous _ 
. efforts to maintain this feeble alliance, the Bolsheviks named 'Kolegayev, the 


Left-wing SR spokesman on agrarian affairs, as head of the Commissariat of 
Agriculture. Control of the department was allowed to remain with the Left-wing 
SR’s until they departed from the government in March; nor were they hindered 
in their attempts to carry out the land reform according to their views on social- 


` ization. Then, at the All-Russian Congress of Land Committees held in Janaury, 


Spiridonova stated that if the Bolsheviks were to oppose’ her party’s principle © 


. of land socialization this would be overcome by a union of the Left-wing SR’s 
: with those of the Right.15 It is thus easy to understand why in February 1918 the 


r 


r 


Bolsheviks ‘accepted Kolegayev’s draft of the Fundamental Law of-Land Social- f 

ization, with the exception of adding a few short amendments. 18 These additions 
aimed at furthering large-scale collectivized agriculture as advocated by the 
Bolsheviks; and so the Left-wing SR’s consented to them only after‘ presenting . 
objections, Even so,.when the decree was issued it was obvious that the law . 


b 
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13 Bunyan and Fisher, op. cit; pp. 668-69 and 682-85. i 
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15 Proletarskaya revolyutsiya, No. 69, 1927, PP- 91-109. 
‘16 Bunyan and Fisher, op. cit., p. 663; : 


constituted primarily principles of the Left-wing SR’s.1” Thus, ideology was 
relegated to a position of lesser importance when confronted with considerations 
of support and power. 


These same considerations were foremost in the decision on ending the war, 
too, but in this case the Bolsheviks did not concede to the desires of the Left-wing 
SR’s (even though the latter left their top governmental posts over the matter 
and thus ended the coalition). Lenin quite correctly viewed it as absolutely 
essential to political survival for the war to be ended. The army had disintegrated 
and there was no adequate defense against the Germans. In addition, as Lenin 
made abundantly clear, the peasants were against a prolongation of the war and 
he was once again following their wishes.1® Thus, the acceptance of Germany’s 
terms was a smart political move. It was one of Lenin’s retreats to save that which 
was most important to him—political control of the state. Nevertheless, it was 
not only their Left-wing SR allies who violently opposed the decision: within 
the Party, the Left-wing Communists did likewise. 


The Left Communists also opposed Lenin’s policy of “the organization of 
accounting and control” which prevailed in March and April, replacing the 
harsher policies of the winter best typified by the slogan “Loot the looters!” 
Whereas the Left Communists favored continued reliance upon force in both 
foreign and domestic affairs, Lenin secured the support of the majority for 
policies in which a different path toward consolidation of power was nee This 
was largely because the rapid extension of Bolshevik power had not been accom- 
panied by an end to the chaos in economic life induced by the war and the rev- 
olutions. It also had not produced jobs enough for the unemployed workers nor 
sufficient food for them, for the hungry peasants and for the rest of the population. 
Since these problems not only persisted but grew even worse, Lenin began to 
advocate a less violent policy in the economic sphere. 


The new policy meant concentration on the country’s economic problems, 
with the emphasis on gaining control over most organizations and guiding their 
administrative apparatus. In rural areas, it is best exemplified by the extension of 
control over the cooperatives. Lenin wished to proceed slowly toward socialism, 
setting up during the transitional period what he called “state capitalism.” This 
was to include both private and socialist economy as well as state enterprises with 
the participation of private capital.1° Ideology was thus made to coincide with 
the practical political and economic needs of the time. 


Circumstances soon changed. As they did, so did the practical political and 
economic needs. Expediency dictated the use of harsher measures to survive. 
The Bolsheviks were not slow to respond, even though vast numbers of the 
peasantry were to be antagonized by these measures. 





17 Ibid., pp. 672—78; and Dekrety Sovetskoi slasti (Decrees of the Soviet Government), Vol, I, 
Moscow, 1957, pp. 40719. 

18 V, L Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. XXVI, Moscow, 1964, pp. 447—48. 

19 Bunyan and Fisher, op. cit., pp. 552—66 ; and Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. XXVII, 1965, pp. 85—354. 
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The more lenient policies of March and April were replaced in May and 
early June by measures relying upon force. Thus, the period of “organization and 
control” was superseded by War Communism. The reasons were the commence- 
ment of large-scale civil war and the alarming deterioration of an already critical 
food situation. To meet the first problem, a reorganization in both military and 
economic affairs was required and one of the main consequences for the peasantry 
was enforced service in the Red Army. More specifically, this was the situation 
brought upon those elements of the peasantry who did not “exploit the labor 
of others.”?° Thus, there were ideological considerations as well as those of pure 
expediency; the two wete, in fact, closely interrelated. The Bolsheviks needed a 
large army badly, but they also wanted it to be as reliable as possible. 


With regard to the problem of food procurement, the Bolshevik solution 
at the beginning of War Communism was one in which power was the foremost 
concern too, though ideology served once again to help produce the most effective 
means. By bringing class warfare to the villages through the infamous Committees 
of the Poor, the Bolsheviks succeeded in reducing the power of their opponents 
and in obtaining grain and other agricultural produce.*! Nevertheless, in No- 
vember 1918 the Committees were dissolved by the Bolsheviks and full control 
in the countryside was restored to the rural soviets. It had become obvious that 
the leveling process had made the peasantry mostly a mass of nearly equal small- 
holders, and that there was a great danger in continuing a policy whereby the 
poorest were given special advantages and set against those higher on the eco- 
nomic ladder. This is also the reason why the Bolsheviks claimed to be making 
a transition from a policy of neutralizing the middle peasants to one of making 
them allies. The new policy was officially confirmed at the Eighth Party Congress 
in March 1919, ‘when a resolution on the middle peasantry was adopted which 
even included the provision that all possible aid should be given to them.?? Thus, 
the middle peasants were advanced in importance as soon as the Committees of 
the Poor were disbanded. In this process we have a prime example of how 
considerations of support and power took precedence over those of ideology. 


The requisitioning of surplus grain from the peasants, however, was continued 
throughout the Civil War. Done to preserve the regime, requisitioning was also 





80 Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. XXTX, 1965, pp. 582-83 (editor’s notes). 

31 For the decree establishing the Committees of the Poor, see K. U. Chernenko and M. S. Smirtyukov 
(comp.), Resheniya Partti ı Prasitelstsa po khozyaistvennym voprosam (Decisions of Party and Government 
on Economic Questions), Vol. I, Moscow, 1967, pp. 91—94, 

Information on the activities of these committees may be found in numerous publications, more 
particularly in Y. Ların and L. Kritsman, Ocherk Abozyaistvennoi zbızni i organizatsiya narodnogo kbozyaistva 
Sovetskoi Rossis (Outline of the Economic Life and Organization of the National Economy of Soviet 
Russia), Moscow, 1920, pp. 13—14, as quoted in Bunyan, op. est., pp. 481-82, and G. V. Sharapov, 
. Razreshensye agrarnogo voprosa 9 Rossu posle pobedy Oktyabrskoi revolyutsti (1917—1920gg.) (The Solution of 
the Agrarian Question in Russia after the Victory of the October Revolution, 1917—20), Moscow, 1961, 
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a source of danger to it since it antagonized many peasants. For these, the only 
really durable alternative were the Whites, who also found requisitioning _ 
necessary to maintain their fighting forces, and so in this there was no choice. 
The Bolsheviks could never have carried through without the measure, which 
was, pure and simple, a matter of expediency. 


The main drive for collectivization took place in 1918, wer the Bolsheviks 
were always extremely cautious about pushing. this project too hard. Such an, 
attitude indicated clever politics again, since most of the peasants were not 
favorably inclined to collectives. The Bolsheviks had been even more circumspect 
„about advancing their own land program when they were bargaining with the 

Left-wing SR’s. Then, in the summer and fall of 1918, as the tempo of War Com- - 
munism quickened, they devoted a great-deal of attention and material resources 
_ to advancing the meager results so far obtained, but even during this period'the 
Party line was against compulsion in achieving collectivization. The drive abated 
. in 1919 during the ‘severe tests. of the Civil War, and in 1920 a gradual coolness 
- developed toward the collectives which lasted until the beginning of the NEP. 
The government was haying enough difficulties -with the’ peasants without | 

. antagonizing them in this respect. As its attitude softened with regard to collectiv- 
ization, the forms which it advocated also changed. Of course, the sovkhozes 
always tepresented the ultimate desire’ of most senior Party officials, although 
during the heyday of the commune in 1918 it was the form favored by leaders 
in the Agricultural Commissariat. But the sovkhozes were never enticing’ to 
many peasants, and after revolutionary ardor had subsided somewhat there was 
greater preference in the countryside for artels and cooperatives than for the com- 
mune. -So the authorities began to advance- those forms which the peasants _ 
preferred (or, more accurately, least resisted). From the summer of 1920 on, 
‚senior officials favored the’ cooperative as- the form most likely to lead toward 
“socialism in the near future. At the same time, caution was exercised in pressing 
_ for an end to individual proprietorships. Thus, in the entire treatment of the 
` problem of collective or cooperative forms of farming the Party hierarchy paid 
close heed to peasanf attitudes, and were „especially careful not to’ push the 
_ peasantry into open resistance. ?3 Nevertheless, as in all problem areas, the issue 
of land tenure was handled with little tegard for peasant desires per se: it was 
only when power or ‘support became a major en that their desires 
became more important. than ideology. ~ E i . ' , 

This becomes especially clear when the ‘general outline of palida pursued 
in 1920 is compared with those.of 1919 and 1921. During the perilous months of 
1919, when the White forces catne so close to subduing the Reds, the Bolsheviks 
assiduously strove to make their “agreement” with the middle peasants an ever 





23 Well-chosen material relating to collective agriculture in this period may be found in ‘Bunyan, 
od. cit. » pp. 482—99, Lenin’s speeches anid writings ‘also, of course, contaid a mass of information ‘on 
Bolshevik activities and intentions in this field, Vol, XX VII (1965) of the Collected Works being especially 
‚useful. Much information on cooperative types of farming in general may be found in Robert G. Wesson, 
Soviet Communes, New Brunswick, N. J., 1963.. ; . 
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closer one. It was a period when they desperately sought the peasants’ support 
and therefore, except for requisitioning, generally acceded to their wishes. They 
engaged in a multitude of activities designed to establish better relations with the 
peasantry. But in 1920, with the main White armies defeated, the Bolsheviks 
exhibited rather less desire to meet the peasants’ wishes. On the contrary, the 
majority had become infatuated with the policies of War Communism and 
thought they were on the direct path to true Communism. It was generally 
conceded that most peasants were opposed to the collective farming schemes and 
it was a mistake to force this issue. Otherwise, however, ideological strivings now 
became paramount. War Communism policies wete added to and intensified. The 
response to both economic and political difficulties was to use compulsion. It 
appeared that there might even be a general militarization of the whole country. 
Greater efforts were made to reach a moneyless economy. Requisitioning was 
extended to additional'items and the tempo increased. Plans were even drawn 
up and approved for the compulsory sowing of uncultivated lands. This measure 
alone called for the centralized management of eighteen million farmsteads: 
in innumerable ways, it was evident that the Bolsheviks were heading toward 
a fully planned and controlled economy. In direct confirmation of this, Lenin 
later acknowledged their intentions in his typically candid fashion. “We committed 
the error,” he wrote, “of deciding to carry out a direct transition to Communist 
production and distribution.” 24 


These ideological endeavors were cast aside early in the next year, however, 
as it became obvious that the wisest course was to capitulate to peasant and other 
demands. Throughout 1920, the peasants had shown their dissatisfaction with 
Bolshevik economic policies in ever more open and hostile form than before. 
Extensive peasant uprisings had still not been curbed when strikes by industrial 
workers occurred in the first months of 1921, to be followed by mutiny at the 
Kronstadt naval fortress in March. The situation in the economic sphere was 
also critical. It had been bad in the latter part of 1920, but became even worse as 
the new year began. The food shortage became so acute that rations had to be 
curtailed drastically and all extra allowances, even those of the army and navy, 
done away with. A little later, an acute shortage of fuel compelled the factories 
of Petrograd to stop operations. Seeing that to wait longer would mean disaster, 
Lenin began to back measures that he had opposed in 1920. Thus, the NEP was 
born. It was an economic retreat to avert political and economic disaster. 


The new policy provided a solution to both of the main agrarian problems. 
It reduced the hostility of the peasants by meeting their demands for an end to 
requisitioning and for the right to dispose of surpluses as they saw fit. Since the 
second problem was mostly derived from the dissatisfaction of the peasants, the 
NEP provided an answer to it too. This was the problem of insufficient produc- 
tion, due mainly to the reduction in sowings, which in turn had been provoked 
by the confiscation of surplus produce. 





34 Max Shachtman, The Struggle for the New Course, New York, 1943, p. 135. 
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Thus, ideology was once more cast aside at a critical moment. During the 
period under review, ideological goals were never forgotten, and were striven 
after whenever possible, but the retention or consolidation of power always came 
first. The peasants’ desires were often attended to for this reason—rarely out of 
respect for their wishes per se. The most outstanding feature of the Bolsheviks’ 
agrarian policies during the period is that they were a series of tactical responses 
to a changing political situation, tuned always to fit the mood of the peasantry in 
order to keep the Party in power. 
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Moscow Versus the Minority Nationalities: 
Trends for the New Decade 


M. Ryweın 


After years of immobility, the nationality issue in the Soviet Union is at last 
entering a new stage. This does not mean that the nationality policy of the 
government is changing or that long established principles are being altered; 
no radical reforms of administrative practices are in view; the official dogma is 
not being discarded. Nevertheless, Moscow is going over to the defensive, 
arguing every issue raised by Western critics while continuing to air their 
views, publishing numerous explanatory brochures, quoting and misquoting 
Lenin endlessly, consciously or unconsciously creating an atmosphere of com- 
motion around the whole question of nationalities in the Soviet Union. 


The reason for this agitation may be found in the growing importance of 
two problems: (1) the unpleasant reality of new demographic projections showing 
the clear probability that the non-Slavic minorities will become a majority in 
the country by the end of the century, i.e., by the very time when the Chinese 
menace will be becoming something more than potential, and (2) the increasing 
violence of Red Chinese criticism of Russian “great-power chauvinism” at home 
and abroad, with all its dangerous implications for the future. 


* 


Looking into the first problem, one realizes that projections of growth now 
characterizing the Soviet population are disturbing indeed. Despite their tra- 
ditional dislike of the aziat (“Asiatic” or “Asian”), the Russians, preoccupied 
by unsatisfactory living standards, housing shortages and politico-economic 
stagnancy, are not in the mood to have large families for the country’s sake. 
On the other hand, the country’s Asian population, encouraged by tolerable 
supplies of food, helped by improvements in health and sanitation brought by 
Russia and less concerned with urban difficulties, Western prosperity values 
and political moods, are experiencing an unprecedented demographic boom. 
An American specialist, Rein Taagepera, explains this situation by a succession 
of main stages of population growth in modern times (in which the car symbo- 
lizes modern consumer amenities): 


(1) No car, no hospitals, resulting in population stability; 
(2) No car, many hospitals, resulting in a population explosion; - 
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(3) Either child or car, resulting in a possible population decrease; finally‘ 
(4) Both child and'car, resulting in a population increase. 


` While the United States has obviously reached the fourth stage, the Russians, 
- following demographic patterns previously observed in Europe, are bound ‚to 


remain for a long time at the third stage. The Soviet Moslems, on the other 
hand, are going through’ the second stage, characteristic of many Third World 


. areas. Between 1940 and 1968, the natural growth of the population of the RSFSR 
-went down: by one-half (from 12.4 to 6.1 per 1,000),-whilé that of the four re- 


publics of Central Asia (Kazakhstan excluded) grew on the average by one- 
third (from 16.5—20.4 to 23.7-31.0 per 1,000).* The average size of families in 
the Slavic republics of the USSR is now 3.5—3.7 persons-(in the United States, 
3.7), while in Uzbekistan, Tadzhikistan and Turkmenistan (the three Central 


“Asian republics where the. proportion of “Buropeads”? does not exceed 20-25 


percent) it varies between 5.0 and 5.2.3 


Comparing Moslem Uzbekistan with Slavic Belorussia, one'sees not only \ 


that during the last decade Uzbekistan surged ahead of Belorussia in population 
by nearly three million (both amounting in 1959 to slightly above 8 millions and 
in 1968 to 11.7 millions in the case of Uzbekistan and 8.9 millions in the case 


“ of Belorussia), but that the Uzbek population structure shows great vitality, 


while the Belorussian reflects relative stagnancy. Thus, the number of school 


. children and students in Uzbekistan (from nursery to University age)i is equal to the 


adult labor force of the republic (3.4 millions ‘each), while in Belorussia it is 
much smaller (2.3 million school children and students, 3.9 million working 


` adults). In addition, every fifth person in Belorussia is En on pension; and 


only one out of nine in Uzbekistan.* 


-The present proportion of children under the age of 18 ranges from 42 to. 


52, percent in the Moslem Union and autonomous republics of the USSR, a 
from 32 to 35 percent in the three Slavic republics.® 


While one may contest both the significance and the completeness of individual 
figures, the trend is nonetheless clear: the continuous increase in the percentage 
of Slavs in the Moslem republics of Central Asia, as shown by comparing the 
censuses of 1897, 1926 and 1959, is in the process of being stopped and reversed. 
The immigration of Slavs into this area, no longer bolstered by Stalinist com- 
pulsory measures, cannot compensate for the demographic vitality of the Moslem 





1 Rein Taagepera, “Natione! Differences Within Soviet a a meade” Soviet Studies, 
Vol. XX; No. 4, Glasgow, April 1969, p. 486. 

2 Narodnoye kbozyaisivo SSSR v 1968 godu. Statistscbesky EN (The National Economy of, the 
USSR in 1968: A Statistical’ Yearbook), Moscow, 1969, p. 38. 

“3 Gabrielle Froment-Meutice, “Ia femme. soviétique entre le travail et la famille,” Annuaire de 
PURSS. Droit. Economie. Sosiologie, Politique. Culture, Centre de Recherche sur ’URSS et les pays de 
PEst, Paris, 1968, pp. 90—91. ; 

7 4 Narodnoye kbozyatstvo SSSR v 1968 gods.. ., pp. 9, 447, 605, 661; 675, 677 and 683, 
5 Taagepera, op. cit., p. 479. © 


peoples. Between 1959 and 1968, the natural increase in population in the area 
was more than triple the amount of net migration—more than seven-and-a-half 
times if Kazakhstan, strong in Slavic population and beneficiary of the (mostly 
Slavic) Virgin Lands rush, is excluded.® 


The problem, however, extends beyond the question of the balance between 
Slavs and Moslems in the Moselm republics. Not only is the proportion of 
Slavs in these areas already going down, but the proportion of Moslems in the 
entire USSR will increase sharply. Arguments are already being voiced that by 
the year 2000 the Moslems may emerge as the largest group in the country. 
More modest claims speak of all non-Slavs becoming a majority by that time. 
Already in 1970, the non-Russians (i.e., non-Slavs plus Ukrainians and Belo- 
russians) have become, for the first time in Russian history, a majority in the 
country. Even assuming some levering of Asian birthrates, one can have little 
doubt that Moscow will eventually have to face a problem similar to that of de 
Gaulle in Algeria—namely, that of deciding whether it really wants to accept a 
drastic alteration in the demographic structure of its Slavic-dominated, European- 
oriented society. 

* 


The Chinese are not making the situation easier, and their attacks on the 
Soviet nationality policy are strikingly violent. In a recent article, Peking calls 
the Soviet Central Asian republics “straightforward colonies” and lashes out at 
Soviet attempts to promote “the progressive significance” of “instilling” “Russian 
culture” in Central Asia. It reports all sorts of discriminations against the lan- 
guages of various nationalities in the area, the “ruthless suppression” of national 
cultures and the “unscrupulous distortions” of their historical past. The economic 
exploitation of the area by Russia is equally stressed, and Moscow is accused of 
having followed the Tsarist policy of exploiting Turkestan as a “cotton appen- 
dix of Russia”: Uzbekistan, for example, is made to produce 68 percent of the 
USSR’s cotton while it is allowed to process only about three percent.” 


While Chinese accusations continue, a heated discussion is taking place in 
the USSR between the proponents of three different models Soviet nationality 
policy is supposed to follow (or combine). One of the models is based on siiyantye 
(fusion) of the nations of the USSR, leading to the creation of a single Russian- 
speaking Soviet nation with predominantly Slavic cultural characteristics. Pro- 
ponents of this model quote Lenin in support and assert that the figure of ten- 
and-a-half million non-Russians who gave Russian as their mother tongue in 
the 1959 census is characteristic. The proportion of mixed marriages in a republic 
like Latvia (30 percent) is also brought forward.® 





6 Mizan, London, May—June 1969, p. 154. 

7 “Soviet Revisionist Renegade Clique is Biggest Exploiter and Oppressor of Central Asian and 
Kazak Peoples,” Peking Review, 1969, No. 34, pp. 31 ef seq. 

8 A, Kholmogorov, “Sblizheniye i rastsvet sotsialisticheskikh natsi” (The Assimilation and 
Flourishing of the Socialist Nations), Kommunist Sovetskoi Latvii, Riga, 1969, No. 9, p. 27. 
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Advocates of this policy do not hesitate to stress the primacy of the Russian 
‘people among other nationalities of the country: 


.to discredit the Russians is to discredit. . . the meanings with which human ideas 
about the future happiness of mankind are connected.® 


For the ptopagation ‘of this policy, use is made of opportunist Moslem 
Communists. One of them, a political writer by the name of. Khalmukhamedov, 
raves about the admiration felt for the “great Russian people” by Soviet Mos- 

lems.1° He takes a passage from Lenin written in April '1917 which clearly 
supports the right of nations’ to’ self-determination, the renunciation. of an- 
nexations and “detailed guarantees of minority rights,” and out of this passage 
he digs a’sentence about the Party’s desire to create a “state as ‘large as possible” 
and fo strive for the “assimilation and subsequent fusion of nations.”!! He 
conveniently forgets Lenin’s precondition of the fully voluntary character | of 
sich actions and about their timing. Having deprived Lenin’s passage of its 
original meaning, the author tries to present it as a naive justification for Russia’s 
colonial acquisitions in the past-and their retention in the present. 

Khalmukhamedoy also insists that no single’ Soviet republic is capable of 
reaching the Communist stage of development alone. This rejection of-the 
notion that individual socialist nations, whether within or without the state 
framework of the USSR, are capable of “reaching the Communist stage” (i.e., 
of progressing) without the “assistance” of the “great Russian people? has been 
a recurring. theme in Soviet political writing since August 1968. Thus, a sentence 
written by the presént writer about the unwillingness of Soviet authorities “to 
allow the Moslem.peoples of Central Asia to follow their own road to socialism 
distinct from that of metropolitan Russia”!? has been singled_out on more than 
one occasion for disapproval ` in the Soviet press since 1969.18 This hostility 
toward the idea of ‘ ‘separate roads to socialism’? has, for domestic consumption, 
‘been translated into an intensified appeal for national assimilation: 


On the basis of common economic and social [features], of unity of ideology 
_ and, goals in the process of common effort; Soviet people of various nationalities 
. ate developing common features, all-Soviet traditions.!t 


9 Ch, Obezberdyev, “My internatsionalisty” (We Internationalists), T, urkmenskaya iskra, Ashkhabad, 
August 28, 1969. ; 

‘10 M. Khalmukhamedov, “O chem govoryat musulmanskiye propoyedniki” "(What Moslem 
Preachers are Talking About), Nauka i'religsya, 1969, No. 6. ’ i 

u M. Khalmukhamedov, “Leninskaya druzhba narodov” (The Leninist Friendship of the Peoples), 
Pravda, January 10, 1970, quoting from V. I. Lenin, Polnoye sobranıye socbinenii (Complete Works), 
5th ed., Vol. XXXI, Moscow, 1962, p. 167 (from “Zadachi proletariata v nashei revolyutsii” [The 
Tasks ofthe Proletariat in Our Revolution), written on April 10, 1917). “Sblizbeniye may be rendered 
by “assimilation” or by “drawing together.” In this article, we have used the, rendering “assimilation.” 

12 Michael Rywkin, “Central Asia and the Price of RR Problems of Communism, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1964, No. 1, p. 31. 

1 See the article by B. Khomkholov in Pravda, Febtuaty 19, 1969, „teprinted in Central Asian 

newspapérs, and Voprosy ıstorsi KPSS, 1970, No. 2, p. 39. 


.“ Editorial: “Soyuz nerushimy” (An Indestructible Union), Pravda, February 7, 1970. 
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Another recent article defines this policy of promoting “assimilation” and 
` then “fusion” as one of achieving friendship and collaboration between the 
nationalities, eradicating nationalism and chauvinism and, finally, strengthening 
an all-Soviet national solidarity.15 


This policy is encountering a great deal of resistance in some republics, 
inspired by the three-day All-Union Conference on the Theoretical Problems 
of Socialist Internationalism, which took place in Tashkent, September 10—13, 
1968. This conference of propaganda lecturers, organized by the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of Uzbekistan, avoided choosing between 
the ideas of “assimilation” and rastsvet (the “flourishing” of individual nations), 
while “fusion” was not even in serious competition. At the time of the con- 
ference, an article by a usually authoritative Armenian anti-“fusion” writer, 
I. P. Tsameryan, saw no conflict between the “assimilation” and “flourishing” 
of nations, but insisted that while nations could not “assimilate” without “flourish- 
ing” the opposite might be true. He expressed strong doubts about the possi- 
bility of the formation of new socialist nations beyond the socialist (i.e., the 
current) stage of development. According to Tsameryan, socialist nations come 
into existence 


... [first] by the transformation of old bourgeois nations into new socialist ones; 
second, by the consolidation of nationalities and tribes (which have not passed the 
capitalist stage) into socialist nations. With the victory of socialism, the process of 
formation of socialist nations is, essestia/ly, completed.1® 


Underlining the world “essentially” (v osnovnom), Tsameryan rejected the 
probability of the “fusion” of existing Soviet nations into a new all-Soviet one. 
He also recongized that “economic differences” in the development of socialist 
nations may lead to antagonistic feelings.1” In the rest of his article, Tsameryan 
followed more accepted paths, but his negation of “fusion” and his warning 
about possible “antagonistic feelings between nationalities” are significant 
enough. 


While in the post-Prague atmosphere the moderate conclusions of the 1968 
Tashkent Conference are being criticized,1® some writers still attempt to limit 
the scope of “assimilation” to its immediate content. An article by a Georgian 
political writer published in Kommunist stresses Lenin’s words about a “voluntary 
union of nations” and avoids all the usual arguments for “fusion,” from the 
“great Russian people” with its /ingua franca to the impossibility of “building 





15 A, M. Gindin and S. G. Markin, “Razvitiye natsionalnykh otnoshenii v SSSR i osushchestvleniye 
leninskikh idei internatsionalnogo vospitaniya trudyashchikhsya” (The Development of National 
Relations in the USSR and the Realization of Lenin’s Ideas of the International Education of the 
Workers), Voprosy istorii KPSS, 1970, No. 2, p. 31. 

18 I, P, Tsameryan, “Mezhdunarodnoye znacheniye opyta KPSS po resheniyu natsionalnogo 
voprosa v SSSR” (The International Importance of the Experience of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union in Solving the National Question in the USSR), ibid., 1968, No. 9, p. 44. 

17 Ibid., p. 50. 

18 Gindin and Markin, of. cif., p. 29. 
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Communism” without “Big Brother’s help.”1® While this article is mostly 
interesting for its omissions, the most articulate opposition to the idea of “fusion” 
(or of “assimilation” leading to “fusion”) seems to come from Estonia. Thus, 
one Estonian article emphasizes: 
Nowhere does Lenin speak about the disappearance of national peculiarities, 
national languages and cultures in terms of immediate historical perspective. 20 


In another erticle, Klara Hallik, a 37-year-old lecturer in “scientific Com- 
munism,” provides us with the strongest rejection yet of the traditional themes 
of “fusion,” “Big Brother” and the “great Russian people.” She refuses to 
accept the idea of “nationless” literature and art (substituting the code word 
“nationless” for “all-Soviet,” she manages to associate the politically positive 
idea of “all-Soviet” with the politically negative idea of cosmopolitanism). She 
even dares to envisage the possibility that “fusion” might come into being as 
a regional phenomenon, involving no Russification at all: 


Why cannot the national art of the Uzbek people, with its rich cultural heritage, 
become in the future the center of cultural unity of the peoples of its linguistic 
group? We presume that it is possible.*! 


In view of the official idea of “fusion” set forth above, the notion of regional 
fusion, i.e., the creation of larger groupings of demographically booming non- 
Slavic nations, is, to say the least, unorthodox. Klara Hallik goes on: 


Evidently, one of the causes of the one-sided evaluation of the cultural integration 
of Soviet peoples consists in the fact that some Soviet writers wrongly explain the 
ethnic process taking place in the Soviet Union. Sometimes [they] consider assimila- 
tion to be the most important ethnic development in the USSR (Voprosy Istorii, 
1968, No. 6, pp. 105-6). The point of view is also ungrounded according to which 
the Soviet people as a multinational socio-political community of peoples is seen as 
a form of ethnic entity and, consequently, an intermediate step toward the formation 
of a new nation.?? 


This article distinguishes between cultural and ethnic integration and openly 
rejects Russification through “fusion.” It even replaces the Russian expression 
sblizheniye by the American-inspired word integratsiya (integration), which evokes 
quite different socio-political connotations. On the other hand, “integration” 
might well be interpreted as a variant of sAyaniye (“fusion”), but here the author 
deforms its traditional meaning by introducing the possibility of regional fusion 
between Moslem-Turkic nationalities. 

The chauvinistic Great Russian idea of “fusion,” the officially-endorsed 
“assimilation,” the pro-minority “flourishing” of nations and the newly intro- 

19 V, Mzhavanadze, “KPSS—partiya internatsionalistov-lenintsev” (The Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union: Party of Internationalist-Leninists), Kommunist, 1970, No. 2, pp. 15 ef seq. 

30 Sovetskaya Estoniya, Tallinn, November 28, 1969. 

21 K., Hallik, “Rol kulturnykh svyazei v ukreplenii dryzhby sovetskikh lyudei” (The Role of 
Cultural Bonds in Strengthening the Friendship of Soviet People), Kommunist Estonii, Tallinn, 1969, 


No. 9, p. 35. 
22 Thid, 
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duced and still poorly defined “integration” are, in essence, no more than.theo- 
retical exercises. In the meantime, Soviet administrative practices in the Union 
republics remain unchanged. The standard pattern of having Russian or other 
“European” (mostly Slavic) second secretaries behind native first secretaries in 
the Party central committees of Moslem areas remains unaltered. The heads of 
Party committee sections for “Party-organizational work” at various levels are 
still predominantly non-Moslems. l 


The same goes for Russian deputy ministers “assisting” each native Moslem 
minister. Russian state security chiefs and military commanders are to be found 
almost everywhere. As before, Armenia, Georgia and the Baltic republics escape 
from this “minimum confidence” pattern applied to the less trustworthy among 
the non-Slavic republics. Thus, in 1968, the Bureau of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of Armenia counted one Russian and eight Armenians, 
while its Secretariat contained no Russians ‘at all. At the same time, the Turk- 
menian Party Central Committee Bureau counted five Russians and four Turk- 
menians with the traditional distribution of positions: First Secretary native, 
Second Secretary Russian. The State Security Chief in Armenia was an Armenian, 
in Turkmenistan a Russian, 


One can certainly argue that the example in question is an extreme one, 
that Armenia is one of the most advanced republics, while Turkmenistan is 
still quite backward and unable to provide men with the necessary qualifications 
for leading positions. This argument, however, must be considered against the 
repeated Soviet claims that there are large numbers of people with a higher 
education among the natives of the Central Asian republics. Thus, the number 
of Turkmenians holding diplomas from institutions of higher learning was re- 
cently given as 17,000,?8 which is certainly more than enough to staff the highest 
positions in government and Party. In former French and British possessions 
in Africa, natives occupy the highest positions even in areas where the number 
of native college graduates is officially a fraction of the number claimed for 
Turkmenistan. Therefore, either Soviet claims about cultural and educational 
achievements in Central Asia are false and the lack of native qualified men is 
more acute than in Black Africa, or some Union republics such as Turkmenistan 
are for political reasons being kept under an administrative tutelage characteristic 
of “non-self-governing territories.” This is not to say that a republic like Armenia 
enjoys a great deal of autonomy solely because of a favorable national distribution 
of petsonnel: the degree of autonomy of any Union republic is rather limited, the 
exclusively theoretical right to withdraw from the USSR notwithstanding. 
Nevertheless, a republic such as Armenia is, one may say, more autonomous 
than one such as Turkmenistan. Somehow, the “‘Asiatics,” the non-Christians, 
are granted less leeway than the Christian white peoples. Even the political 





23 R, A. Tuzmukhamedov, “Antisovetizm i samoopredeleniye narodov Srednei Azii” (Anti- 
Sovietism and the Self-determination of the Peoples of Central Asia), Soserskoye gosudarstso ı pravo, 
1969, No. 8, p. 114. 
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loyalty of the Russian Orthodox Church is taken for granted*4—something which 
cannot be said of the other religions of the USSR. This has outraged the Peking 
Review, which lashed out at the writer concerned, P. Kurochkin, described as 
a “hired ‘candidate doctor of philosophy,’ ” for “preaching...that the Russian 
Orthodox Church is an ‘instrument for transforming social relations’” and 
supporting the Church-inspired ideal of “Communist Christianity.”2° Checking 
the original Russian source, one finds that while the author views the Church as 
loyal, he rather describes than endorses other ideas attacked by the Peking Review.*® 


The Peking Review simply misrepresents the statements made by the Russian 
writer, in the same way as Russians often handle Western writings in the national- 
ity field. On the other hand, the Chinese are irritated by a kind of “white-man’s- 
burden” attitude noticeable since, Khrushchev’s days in some Soviet Russian 
writings. Anyone who remembers the Russian movie shown a few years ago 
in the United States under the title “Skull Mountain” cannot fail to understand 
the message: nice, wholesome, blond Slavic types fighting ugly, dark-looking 
Asiatic barbarians. Such revivals of old Russian ideas of an historic mission of 
keeping Asiatic hordes out of Eurpoe cannot possibly soothe Peking’s feelings. 
However, while Peking attacks Soviet nationality policy, its own is not very 
different. One brochure it has put out on this problem endorses China’s fusion 
of her own minorities with the Han majority, and very much in a Soviet way 
speaks of a “fading away and merging of nationalities” after the Communist 
stage of development has been reached.?? 


The only comment one can make upon this policy of advocating the fusion 
of nationalities at home and resisting the same process abroad is that there is 
nothing new in such a “dialectical” approach. The Chinese are doing no more 
than following the pattern of the Soviets, who have been constantly advocating 
national liberation abroad and “assimilation” or “fusion” at home. 


In addition to specific developments in the Moslem Soviet republics, which 
ate evidently considered less reliable, the degree of administrative autonomy 
has waned in all the Union republics during the last few years. Firstly, the number 
of administrative branches subject to the sole jurisdiction of the Union tepublics 
has been progressively reduced,?® leaving nothing but social security and minor 





= P, Kurochkin, “Evolyutsiya sovremennogo russkogo pravoslaviya” (The Evolution of Con- 
temporary Russian Orthodoxy), Part III: “Politicheskaya oriyentatsiya” (Political Orientation), Nauka 
i religiya, 1969, No. 4, p. 52. ‘ 

23 Yu Fen, “Soviet Revisionist Renegades’ ‘Communist Christianity’ Shows How Degenerate 
They Have Become,” Peking Review, 1969, No. 34, p. 29. 

26 Kurochkin, op. cif, Part IV: “Iameneniye sotsialnoi pozitsii” (Change of Social Position), 
Nauka ı religiya, 1969, No. 5, p. 45. 

#7 Liu Chun, The National Question and Class Sirnggle, Peking, 1966, p. 27. 

23 In 1936, these were: education and social security; in the early sixties: education, social security, 
internal affairs, justice, trade, sovkhozes, food, the wool and light industries, and river transport; in 
1965: education, social security, public order, automobile transport, the communal economy, the 
building industry, bread and fodder products; in 1966: the same as in 1965 less education and public 
order; in 1967: the same as in 1966 less the building industry; and in 1970: social security, automobile 
transport, communal services, local industry and road building. 
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economic activities under local control. Justice, education and public order have 
been removed from the republican category, one by one. Secondly, the percentage 
of enterprises of all-Union importance (i.e., under direct control from Moscow), 
which decreased under Khrushchev as a direct result of his attempts at decentrali- 
zation, has been raised again under Brezhnev.?® Both trends started with the 
meeting of the All-Union Party Central Committee of September 1965, which 
reversed the tendency of the early sixties toward an extension of the administrative 
autonomy of the Union republics.%° 
* 


Looking at the most recent developments in the nationality situation in the 
Soviet Union and attempting to foresee the path future developments may take, 
one is tempted to try and isolate the most important factor. It is not the problem 
of the “brotherly” nations of the Ukraine and Belorussia, nor the struggle for 
national survival of the small Baltic peoples. It is certainly not the quid pro quo 
of the artificial “Moldavian” nationality, the “development” or “flourishing” of 
the small peoples of the Soviet North, or even the desire for freedom of exit on 
the part of Russia’s Jews. Some future turmoil in the multinational Caucasus, 
with its strongly nationalistic and historically proud Georgia and Armenia, 
cannot threaten the existence of the USSR as a fundamentally European-oriented 
Slavic country either. But the Moslem Turkic peoples of Central Asia, differing 
from Russia by race, culture, language, religion and way of life, are rapidly 
moving into a position from which, one day, they may force Moscow to decide 
whether jt is prepared to accept essential changes in the country’s national 
character in return for keeping intact the inheritance of the Russian “White 
Tsars”—the only European empire in Asia still in existence. 


29 M. A. Shafir, Kompetentsiya SSSR i Soyuznykb respublik. Konstitutsionnye voprosy (The Competence 
of the USSR and the Union Republics: Constitutional Questions), Moscow, 1968, p. 107. 

30 For the trend marking the early sixties, see Michael Rywkin, “Some Changes in the Administra- 
tive and Political Structure of Central Asia During and After Khrushchev,” International Review of 
History and Political Science, Meerut, August 1968, pp. 41 ef seg. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


ideology 


The two contributions published below, to which we propose to add others later, cover 
various aspects of a movement that has been rapidly acquiring ımportance in the Soviet Union. 
This is the movement of criticism and democratic opposition to the present regime — what in fact 
has come to be known, both in the Soviet Union and in the West, as “The Democratic Move- 
ment.” For various reasons, it is a “movement” of the most amorphous kind: it finds expression 
in channels both legal and illegal, it bas no single organization or platform, and its supporters 
range from obscure workers and students to distinguished scientists and prominent military men. 


Of the two items immediately following, the first provides a brief introduction to the subject, 
with a comparative anlysıs of three of the most important documents, while the second links the 
subject to another that has attracted much attention recently—that of “convergence.” 


The Opposition Formulates its Ideology 


Communism today is not the enigma of a hundred or even fifteen to twenty 
years ago. It is no longer a specter laying claim to the future, but an existing 
social phenomenon with distinctive features of its own. 

Firstly, modern Communism is a viable doctrine, but for backward countries 
only. It has come to power unaided—i.e., without direct intervention from out- 
side—only in economically underdeveloped countries—Russia in 1917, Albania, 
Yugoslavia, China, North Vietnam and Cuba. In the economic history of such 
countries, it performs the same function as early capitalism in advanced societies: 
it guarantees the primary accumulation of capital and, during this period, enjoys 
the support of the decisive sections of society (but not the majority). Modern 
Communism may thus be considered a substitute for early capitalism. 

Secondly, notwithstanding the assurances of Marx and his followers, modern 
Communism is n0# the result of modern industrial development, and the future 
does not belong to it. The reverse is true: modern industrial development is 
undermining the positions of Communism, as witness the fact that the highly 
developed capitalist countries—the United States, Great Britain, Western Gert- 
many, Japan, etc.—are immune to Communism, and Communist governments 
in highly developed countries—the USSR, Czechoslovakia, Poland and Eastern 
Germany, as opposed, for example, to Rumania—are running into serious 
difficulties. 

Thirdly, the transformation of a Communist state into a highly developed 
country is accompanied by specific and growing conflicts, particularly that 
between the need to apply market principles to ensure economic growth and the 
ideological arguments for retaining the overlarge planned sector which has 
resulted from the abolition of private property. 
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Fourthly, in the course of a Communist revolution a “new class,” an aristoc- 
racy of Communist bureaucrats, comes to the fore. Soon, however, this new 
privileged class is split into two hostile camps—the Party apparatus and a class 
of specialists, or “technical intelligentsia,” destined to be the grave-diggers of 
the very Communism that bred them. ` 


These conclusions have been arrived at in an atmosphere of free exchange of i 
information and opinion, but until the recent appearance in the West of various 
documents, composed in the Soviet Union and testifying to the emergence of 
democratic ideas there, the extent to which Soviet citizens are aware of the his- 
torical import of the changes now taking place in the structure of their society 
and the conclusions they themselves draw from them remained largely obscure. 
The most important of these documents are A. A. Amalrik’s treatise, written in 
April—June 1969, “Will the USSR Survive until 1984?” ;1 the “Program of the 
Democratic Movement of the Soviet Union,” put out in 1969 by the “Democrats 
of Russia, the Ukraine and the Baltic States” ;? and the letter to Brezhnev, Kosygin 
and Podgorny, dated March 19, 1970, and signed’by A. D. Sakharov, V. F. Tur- 
chin and R. A. Medvedev. 


The aims of the three documents may differ—nuclear physicist Sakharov and 
his colleagues are attempting to convince the Soviet leaders of the need for 
specific reforms, Amalrik’s treatise is an illegal historico~philisophical essay, and 
the “Program of the Democratic Movement” is a call for a (non-violent) struggle 
for a better future for the USSR and the whole world—, but their authors all 
share a keen awareness of the new Soviet intelligentsia as a separate class. Sakharov 
and his friends underline that the desire of the intelligentsia for free exchange of 
information and opinion is “legitimate and natural,” but proceed: 

The state, however, suppresses this striving. ... This engenders a rupture, 
mutual distrust and profound mutual misunderstanding, which raises obstacles. in 
the way of fruitful cooperation between the Party-and-state stratum and the most 
active (i.e., the most valuable from the point of view of society) strata of the intel- 
ligentsia. In a modern industrial society, where the role of the intelligentsia is 
gtowing continuously, this gap cannot be considered as other than suicidal. 


Such outspokenness is to be admired, for it testifies to the awareness on the 
part of Sakharov and his colleagues of the importance of the scientific intelli- 
gentsia for Soviet society and the limitations of the bureaucracy. 


The “Program of the Democratic Movement” shows the same awareness, but 
is even more scathing in its attack upon the Party leaders. In the section dealing 
with questions of domestic policy, we read: 





1 Andrei Amalrik, Prosushcbestuuyet li Sovetsky Soyuz do 1984 goda? (Will the Soviet Union Survive 
until 1984?), Amsterdam, 1969, Page references are to this edition. English translation (not used i in the 
present article) pubd. in Survey, London, Autumn 1969, 

2 Programma Demokraticheskogo dovzbeniya Sovetskogo Soyuza (Program of the Democratic Movement 
of the Soviet Union), Amsterdam, 1970. 

3 Russkaya mysl, Paris, April 30, 1970, Supplement, p. ii. (See Bulletin, 1970, No. 8, pp. 57—58.) 
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8....“His majesty the Party-bureaucratic élite,” holding all the reins ofsociety 
in his hands, has become the new class which alone rules and exploits society. The 
new class of exploiters has been formed not by economic but by political attributes, 
by virtue of that unlimited power which it possesses... 

9. The characteristic feature of this new élite is that it represents neither the 
people nor any class of society. It represents only itself, but that political and economic 
arbitrary rule which it perpetrates is invariably presented as the will of the working 
class, as the will of the people.‘ 


This is the first definition in the Soviet Union of the essentially parasitical 
nature of the Party apparatus. And about the intelligentsia: 


2. The intelligentsia today represents a numerically powerful but qualitatively 
inadequate social force... .Its most honest, thoughtful and active section, finding 
no broad support in its own class, is declared unreliable, surrounded by suspicion 
and spied upon and subjected to persecution. But there can be no doubt that, in 
step with social development, our intelligentsia will play a worthier and more 
important role in society.5 


Amalrik’s treatise is, in effect, a continuation and more accurate definition of 
the “Program’s” ideas about the intelligentsia, but makes no reference to the 
«Party-bureaucratic élite” and its parasiticalnature. This, and several other differ- 
ences, suggests that Amalrik is not the author of the “Program” or at least not 
its sole author. He writes: 

As I see it, in our country the gradual formation of such a class, which might 
also be called a “‘class of specialists,” is in progress....It is composed of people 
who have secured, by the Soviet yardstick, a relatively high standard of living for 
themselves and their families....Evidently, this class is already REINE T to be 
aware of its unity and to make itself felt.® 


Unlike Sakharov and the authors of the “Program,” who are in no doubt 
that the intelligentsia exists as a class conscious of its separate identity, Amalrik 
regards it as still being in the process of formation. He is also more critical of 
the intelligentsia, speaking of the “stamp of grayness and mediocrity” which the 
purges places upon the “middle class,”? of its fatalism and its “bureaucrati- 
zation,’’8 

Fundamentally, however, these three assessments of the Soviet intelligentsia 
do not contradict one another, because they refer to different aspects of the same 
problem: Sakharov and his friends are spokesmen for those intellectuals who 
are already conscious of their mission, the authors of the “Program” are trying 
to arouse new layers of society, themselves having already reached the required 
degree of awareness, while Amalrik takes in the whole scene and rightly observes 
that the active champions of freedom are still few in number. Nonetheless, it 





4 Programma..., pp. 69—70. 
5 Ibid., p. 65. 

° Amalrik, op. cit., pp. 14—15. 
7 Ibid., p. 15. 

8 Ibid., p. 18. 
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seems that Amalrik somewhat underrates, in depth rather than in numbers, the 
extent to which the intelligentsia is conscious of itself as a distinct class. He 
mentions the “Democratic Movement” and sees three ideological trends in 
it—“genuine Marxism-Leninism,” “Christian ideology” and a “liberal ideology,’ 
but maintains that “all these ideologies are to a considerable degree amorphous: 
nobody has formulated them sufficiently fully and convincingly.”1!° About the 
constructive program of the “Democratic Movement,” he writes: 


Although the Democratic Movement is in the process of distillation and has 
not’ formulated for itself any distinct program, all its members have, in any event, 
one common aim in mind: law and order based on respect for the fundamental 
rights of man.!! 


Sakharov and his fellow authors, however, have a definite program, which 
begins by urging the Party leaders to admit the need for further democratization 
and announce how quickly and by what means it will be implemented, and 
concludes with the demand for greater publicity (g/asnost) in the work of govern- 
mental agencies within the limits dictated by the national interests. Sandwiched 
between such comparatively innocent requests are the following demands for 


specific reforms: 


4. Abandonment of the jamming of foreign radio broadcasts. . 

6. An amnesty for political prisoners....Public supervision of prisons and 
psychiatric institutions. 

12. Gradual introduction of the practice of allowing several candidates to stand 
for one post in elections to Party and governmental organs at all levels... 


13. Extension of the rights of governmental bodies... 


The authors of the “Program of the Democratic Movement” demand 


1. The creation of a democratic state—a Union of Democratic Republics governed 
by representatives of all parties and of non-party, national, class or religious groups 
of society. 

2. Reduction of the obligations of citizens with regard to the state and the 
guaranteeing of... [their] fundamental rights and liberties without any restrictions. 


These include freedom from arbitrary arrest, interrogation and other acts of 
violence, freedom of conscience, speech and the press, freedom to choose one’s 
subject of study, profession, citizenship and place of residence, free elections 
and the right to hold meetings and demonstrations and to form associations. 


ge interesting is the economic program of the “Democratic Move- 
.” Here, Amalrik again shows himself to be more cautious, writing that 





9» Ibid., p. 8. 
10 Thid., p. 9. 
u Ibid , p. 10. 
12 Ibid., p. 31. 
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' even the “liberal ideology,” which “in the final analysis proposes the transition 
to a democratic society on Western lines,” demands the retention of the ‘ pa: 
ciple of public and state ownership.”1?° ` 2 o . 

Sakharov’s opinions on the question of property are'-less clear, since the 
only appeals signed by him that'are known to us are addressed directly to the 
Soviet leaders and it would be naive'for him to suggest to them that they tolerate 
private ownership. On this point, he and'his colleagues restrict themselves to 
the following proposals: 


3. The large-scale organization of. integrated {homplakenykb) production com- 
bines (firms) with a high level of independence in matters of production planning, _ 
the technological process, marketing and supplies and in financial and personnel 
matters. The extension of such rights to smaller production units. Scientific deter- 
mination, after careful research, of the forms and extent of state control. 


If this proposal were ‘put into practice, state ownership of the means of 
production would become a mere formality, because state interference would 
be tolerated only after having been Proved not to be economically damaging. 


Turning back to the “Program of the Democratic Movement,” we find that 
this is probably the first Soviet document that denies in Principle the alleged 
supremacy of socialism over capitalism. It says: 


t 


We consider: 


that capitalism contains positive, social values and is constantly cultivating 
them;,.. ° 

that the struggle against eee in any of its ere is criminal and purpose- 
less.14 


+ 


In view of this, it is not surprising that the document later includes among 
the list of “economic aims” the introduction of “group (collective)” ‚and a 
ownership of the means of production , and “the transformation of money. . 
into a value equivalent with a solid gold backing guaranteed by the state bank” — 
i.e., a transition to a market economy.15 


Finally, a common feature of all three documents discussed here is fear for 
the country’s future. Amalrik sees the danger of the moral decay of Soviet 
society and the outbreak of class warfare: 


In. what does it believe and by what is it guided, this nation without religion 
and without morality? It believes in its own national strength....From:this point 
of view, it is not difficult to understand what forms popular dissatisfaction will take 
and into which channels it will overflow if the regime outlives itself. The horrors 

„of = Russian revolutions of 1905-7 and 1917-20 will then appear as mere pastoral 
idylis.t® 


"18 Amalrik, op. ctt., p. 9. 
14 Programma. .., p.-12. 
15 Ibid., pp. 44—45. 


18° Amalrik, op. cit., p. 36. 
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Sakharov and his colleagues lay greatest stress upon the increasing gap 
between the USSR and the capitalist countries due to the inflexibility of the 
Soviet system: 


What awaits our country if course is not set for democratization? Falling behind 
the capitalist countries during the course of the second industrial revolution...; 
growing economic difficulties; worsening relations between the Party-and-govern- 
mental apparatus and the intelligentsia; the danger of deviations to right and left;... 


—and, at the end of their memorandum: 


A shift to the right, i.e., a victory of the trend toward harsh administration, a 

“tightening of the screws,”...will aggravate these problems to the extreme, will 

_ lead the country into a tragic impasse... .In a few years, perhaps, it will already be 
too late. 


The “Program” regards the increasing leeway that the Soviet Union has to 
make up as not being open to question: “The [Soviet] Union lags behind all 
advanced countries in per capita production and consumption. This gap has 
been increasing in recent years.”!? The ideologists of the “Democratic Move- 
ment” hope to avoid the excesses feared by Amalrik, and seek to change the 
present system by evolutionary, non-revolutionary, means: 


We, the democrats of the country, declare that we are filled with the firm reso- 
lution to struggle unswervingly for the proclaimed values: the freedom and welfare 
of the people, regardless of any difficulties and sacrifices! 

We, the democrats of the country, appeal to all honest, thinking and courageous 


citizens of our society...to take an active part in the peaceful, non-violent struggle 
for lofty democratic ideals 128 


The authors of all three documents consider the nationality problem within 
the Soviet Union or the socialist bloc as a whole to be important for the future. 
Sakharov and his fellow scientists regard them as being largely dependent on 
the solution of general political and economic questions: 


What awaits our country if course is not set for democratization?.. .the exacer- 
bation of nationality problems, for in the national republics the movement for 
democratization, coming from below, inevitably assumes a nationalistic character. 


The “Program” devotes a special section to the nationality question, which 
opens with the statement: “The Soviet Union is a forcible union of peoples 
around a Great Russian national nucleus,” 1° and concludes with the demand for 
national self-determination by means of a referendum under the supervision of 
the United Nations. Amalrik expects that, particularly in the event of a war 
with China, “nationalistic tendencies will be strengthened to the extreme among 





17 Programma..., p. 36. 
18 Thid., p. 75. 
19 Ibid., p. 45. 
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the non-Russian peoples of the Soviet Union, primarily in the Baltic states, in 
the Caucasus and the Ukraine, and then in Central Asia and the Volga region,” 20 


* 


The documents quoted above represent an essentially new development in 
anti-Communist thought in the USSR. In Stalin’s day, refugees, many of them 
former Communists, wrote and published memoirs whose tone was sometimes 
accusing, sometimes self-justificatory. After Stalin’s death, particularly after the 
process of de-Stalinization was introduced, numerous legal and illegal works 
exposing the past appeared and, according to Amalrik, it was this period of 
“cultural opposition” that led to the emergence of a new independent force, 
which may be regarded as a genuine political opposition, at least in embryo—“a 
social movement calling itself democratic.”®! Amalrik underestimates the theo- 
retical sophistication of the Democratic Movement probably ‘because he was 
banished from Moscow in April 1969. On the other hand, he is the only author 
who tries to place developments in a historical perspective, although not al- 
together successfully: instinctively tather than by systematic analysis, he grasps 
that Communism has a social basis only in backward countries. Criticizing the 
US policy vis-a-vis Communist China, he remarks upon the tendency of the 
United States to “encourage Communism where the population does not want 
it, and to resist it where the population does want it,”?* and in so doing he 
implies that the Chinese want Communism. All in all, he leaves the impression 
that he would welcome US support for the Chinese Communist regime in order 
to accelerate the overthrow of the Communist regime in the USSR. 


In the development of democratic thought in the Soviet Union, there has 
been a change of emphasis from criticism of the past to the elaboration of definite 
programs for the future. But there is still no historico-philosophical perspective 
such as could convince the propagators of the new ideas of the historical justice 
and ultimate victory of their cause. In other words, in the Soviet Union there 
exists a state of conscious dissatisfaction, but there is no revolutionary situation. 
But, if Sakharov and his friends are correct, as they appear to be, with their 
watning to Brezhnev and the other Soviet leaders that if reforms are not carried 
through now it may be too late a few years hence, the position may well dete- 
riorate rapidly from the point of view of the regime. Far from heeding these 
warnings, however, the Soviet leaders are clamping down and appear to be set 
on challenging fate. 

Herman Achminow 





20 Amalrik, op. cit., p. 62. 
21 Tbid., p. 6. 
22 Ihid., p. 54. 
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Soviet Oppositional Thought i in the Light of Attacks 
upon the Theory of Convergence 


The following article may be regarded as the continuation and conclusion of the 
same author’s contribution to the August issue of the Balletin: “Convergence Theories 
and the ‘Leninist Theory of Socialist Revolution.’” 


Theories of convergence, as has already been pointed out in these columns,! 
have been subjected to as much ctiticism in the West as in the East. It is not our 
intention to enter into detailed polemics with the exponents of these theories, 
only to point that in judging real—i.e., politico-social—convergence between 
the two systems at least three factors must be taken into consideration: (1) 
movements in the “infrastructures” (on which all the authors of convergence 
theories proper concentrate), including legislation; (2) movements in ideology, 
particularly in the main theses of Party programs, which may lead or follow 
the first; and (3) movements in private thought, i.e., the opinions of important 
social groups, which, largely unvoiced if they oppose the ideology, may well < 
take an opposite course to that of the infrastructures as well as to that of the 
ideology. (We leave out a forth factor—events in the outside world—not 
because it is unimportant but because it lies right outside the limits of our 
enquiry.) 

It is, of course, possible that in-the long run, as the theoreticians of conver- 
gence tell us, the movements in the infrastructure are decisive and, again, that 
under the influence of industrialization or technologization the infrastructures 
of all societies are bound to converge. Only the fans (not to say, fanatics) of 
convergence, however, can maintain that the movements of infrastructures, 
particularly the Soviet, are not subject to marked fluctuations or deny that in 
the short run (so to speak), which may cover decades, ideological forces may 
produce acute anti-convergence trends and situations unless balanced by the 
strengthening of other factors working in.the opposite direction, such as the 
private views of Soviet citizens on matters of political and social importance 
which the authorities must take into consideration. The last of the three factors 
enumerated was, in fact, the most neglected in Sovietology until a year or so 
ago, when it sprang into prominence after the publication abroad of the “Sakhar- 
ov document,” in which the author, reputedly the “father of the Soviet 
atomic bomb,” backs his sharp criticism of the present Soviet regime and his 
demands for a rapprochement with the USA with arguments close to those of 
leading ‘exponents of the theory, of convergence. Open support by the doyen 
of Soviet physicists, Academician Petr Kapitsa, for the cause of rapprochement 
between the USA and the USSR and for Sakharov’s specific approach to the 


1 See Henryk Olsienkiewicz, “The Role of ‘Convergence’ in the Ideological Conflict Between East 
and West,” Bulletin, 1970, No. 8. f 

2 See A. D. Sakharov, Razmysbleniya o progresse, mirnom sosushchestvovanii i intellekinalnoi svobode 
(Thoughts on Progress, Peaceful Coexistence and Intellectual Freedom), “Posev,” Frankfort-on-Main, 
1968. 
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problem,® coupled with the recent blast of Stalinist obloquy against the conver- 
gence theory in the Soviet Party press and ideological journals, clinched the 
matter for most Western observers. The ideas of professors J. Tinbergen, 
W. W. Rostow and J. K. Galbraith, to name only the most prominent writers 
“unmasked” by Soviet ideologists as “agents of imperialism,” are now said to 
have inspired Academician Sakharov and his associates to step out into the open 
on behalf of “convergence,” peace and democracy, forcing Soviet propaganda 
agencies to take such measures as they could to stop further dissemination of 
ideas about convergence. In vain! For once, the ideologists’ statements have 
been taken at their face value—in fact, improved upon. The ideologists said the 
convergence theory helped to undermine Communist morale in Czechoslovakia. 
Our commentators say it is a deadly menace to Soviet Communism itself. It is 
the “secret weapon” which will destroy Communist ideology as such, for, as 
the theory of convergence tells us, no regime is capable of resisting the require- 
ments of a developed industry, particularly if the requirements are backed by 
the leading scientists. The picture, in our view, does not correspond to fact. 
We would add that if it did the chances of real convergence would be slim indeed. 


Convergence theories have been the subject of detailed criticism for over five 
years in vatious Soviet specialist publications, particularly Mirovaya ekonomika 
i mezbdunarodnye otnosheniya, otgan of the institute of the same name, and 
Voprosy ekonomiki, organ of the Institute of Economics, both of the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR. Their circulation is, by Soviet standards, admittedly 
modest, but, we suggest, sufficient to ensure that some hundreds if not thousands 
of economists and mathematician-cyberneticians, the latter in close contact with 
top-grade physicists such as Sakharov’s associates, became acquainted with the 
gist of our theoreticians’ arguments. For it is a fact that critics were surprisingly 
informative on the content of works they ctiticized, keeping, moreover, to the 
tule in force since around 1960 with regard to the treatment of “bourgeois” 
theories in general—namely, that of avoiding dogmatic refutations except when 
in dire straits, 

Similar treatment was in fact accorded to modern sociological theories—prod- 
ucts of Western socialist and (to use a Soviet expression) “reformist-capitalist” 
thought, very close to the theories of convergence—in a’ book published in 1961.4 
The convergence theory, as such, is not mentioned; but at least one work that 
can definitely be taken as the prototype of a certain brand of “convergence” 
(Prof. Galbraith’s) is actually dealt with—namely, James Burnham’s Managerial 
Revolution.® Apart from this, the book is of specific interest to us because it 
stresses the connection of kindred theories with original Austro-Marxism—a prac- 
tice abandoned since then, presumably because historical research into the 
antecedents of “convergence” (subject of our contribution to a recent issue of 





3 See the report by R. Sullivan in The New York Times, October 9, 1969. 

t See D. G. Bolshov, V. V. Midtsev and L. A.. Yakovleva, Krizis reformistskikh illyuzii “ demo- 
kraticheskogo sotsiahzma” (The Crisis of Reformist Illusions of a “Democratic Socialism”), Moscow, 1961. 

5 Ibid., p. 157. 
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the Bulletin)® would bring out some uncomfortable facts on the formation of 
the centerpiece of Communist programs and of Marxism-Leninism as such—the 
so-called “Leninist Theory of Socialist Revolution.” Those who are acquainted 
with the relevant historical facts will find nothing new in the book and little that 
is new in the critique of the convergence theory itself in the journals mentioned 
above. 


Orthodox writers are content to oppose the main tenets of the Leninist 
theory to those extracted from the convergence theory (not always with one- 
hundred-percent objectivity) and declare the former to be right and the latter 
wrong, backing these assertions with questionable statistics of Soviet origin and, 
when everything else fails, with quotations from the “classics” of Marxism- 
Leninism. f ' 


The reformists, for their part, are equally reluctant to go into history or 
engage in analysis in depth, confining comment largely to technical points and 
protecting themselves with perfunctory remarks on the ultimate irreconcilability 
of the convergence theory with the march of history as well as with Marxism- 
Leninism. 


The main—one might as well say, the only—interest of these writings from 
the standpoint of our enquiry lies in the sharp difference of opinion between 
reformist and antireformist economists when dealing with the newest version 
of the convergence theory—Prof. Tinbergen’s “convergence ex planning”—and 
the quick response of critics to changes in the fortunes of economic reformism 
at home: the period of growing ascendancy from the early sixties to 1966; the 
“high period” of 1967—68; and the sharp decline which began in early 1969 
and which is continuing to the present day. 


The First Phase: Immunized Information 


In the first two periods, the convergence theory is treated by all critics as a 
product of the “champions of capitalism,” i.e., as a defense of the system as one 
superior to socialism of the Soviet brand—conscious in the case of Prof. Rostow’s 
school (the movement of socialist societies toward capitalism under the pressure 
of the interests and needs of an industrially and economically maturing society, 
supported by rational thought), conscious or semiconscious in the case of Prof. 
Galbraith’s school (convergence ex maturing economic organizations determ- 
ining the “technostructure” of both societies), unconscious in the case of 
Prof. Tinbergen and his socialistically-minded followers (convergence ex “total 
planning”): the greatest harm any of them can do to the cause of socialism is to 
bolster up the failing morale of the bourgeois world and help for a time to 
keep the less class-conscious members of the working classes and their leaders 
from throwing in their lot with the Communists. 





6 See C. Olgin, “Convergence Theories and the ‘Leninist Theory of Socialist Revolution,’” 
Bulletin, 1970, No. 8. 
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At 
on 


Reformists and antireformists are equally sharply critical of the first school. 
A difference is noticeable when dealing with Prof. Galbraith and his followers, 
the reformists being prepared to credit him with a dislike of capitalism and with 
the perspicacity of seeing that the progress of technology and not just Marxist 
ideology demands the subjugation of a capitalist market economy to a plan.’ 
Significantly, unanimity of criticism between the reformists and antireformists is 
replaced by something like opposition on cardinal points and a momentary 
confusion among the orthodox when we come to the treatment of Prof. Tin- 
bergen. To the antireformists, he is a champion of capitalism and no more. 
What is more, during the first period the refutation of his theory is child’s play 
for the antireformists; for, apart from “neglecting the political factor”—that is, 
the question in whose hands resides the political power that decides the aim of 
the planners—, Prof. Tinbergen’s planning, on his own admission, cannot be 
“total” or “full.” For the only planning he visualizes for both camps is not of 
the “imperative” or “mandatory” kind, which ensures the execution of state 
plans by enterprises, but of the “indicative” kind, which leaves enterprises free 
to depart from such plans.® 


It should be noted that “mandatory” planning was singled out by Kosygin 
as the main culprit so far as the ills of the Soviet economy were concerned. 
Kosygin, however, equivocated on the methods that should replace it, and the 
concept of “indicative” planning, alongside that of the “socialist market,” did 
not win through until the “high period” of reformism in 1967—68. During this 
period, the arguments of the antireformists against Prof. Tinbergen’s ideas on 
the power of planning to ensure convergence become confused,® most of them 
dealing with the subject only in case of dire necessity. It is, on the other hand, 
a favorite subject for the reformists, who in the same period apparently saw in 
total indicative planning, taken in conjunction with a market, not only an essential 
feature of socialism but, in the hands of “progressives” in capitalist countries, 
a possible form of “class struggle” against the powet of monopolies and im- 
perialism.10 


In the third period, confidence returns to the orthodox, who now couple 
Prof. Tinbergen’s theories with “revisionism” in Czechoslovakia as well as in 
Yugoslavia!4—not unjustifiably, since Tinbergen had for some years contributed 
to a Belgrade journal well known for its determinedly anti-Leninist “line,” 
whose editors add insult to injury by regularly publishing an edition in Russian. 
In the same period, reformist writers with scarcely hidden sympathies for Tin- 





7 See the article by V. Cheprakov in Voprosy ekonomiki, 1968, No. 2. 


8 See E. Y. Bregel, Politicheskaya ekonomiya kapitalizma (The Political Economy of Capitalism), 
ist ed., Moscow, 1966, p. 618. 


° Ibid., 2nd ed., Moscow, 1968, p. 616. 


10 See, for example, the article by L. Alter in Mirosaya ekonomika i mezhdunarodnye otnosheniya, 1968, 
No. 1, esp. pp. 48 and 52. 


11 See the article by Y. Olsevich in Voprosy ekonomiki, 1969, No. 4. 
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bergen’s ideas and only mild antipathy toward other brands of “convergence” 
stop writing (or are refused opportunities for publication). 

In late 1969 and 1970, the theme of convergence as such no longer figures 
prominently in, either of the Soviet journals mentioned .above. In fairness to 
those in control of information on the subject, it must be added that in 1970 
the complement of the book mentioned above on socialist and capitalist reformist 
thought was published. This is entirely devoted to the examination of conver- 
gence theories, still along the same lines. Sympathy for “convergence” is hard 
to find; but dogmatics are still kept to a minimum.?2 

So much for the presentation of “convergence” for the few. If we seco 
the faux pas forced upon antireformists and reformists alike by the changes in 
fortune of the ‘Economic Reform itself, one would be inclined to congratulate 
the critics on having tackled the difficult task of producing most of the factual 
information on “convergence” without too much distortion, yet in a manner 
that would help propagandists to answer awkward questions at top-level Party’ 
seminars and “immunize” Soviet economists and sociologists against ideological 
infection when attending international conferences. This, one can be reasonably 
certain, was the object of those who prompted the extensive program of critical 
analysis—in the first place, the governing body of the Institute of World Eco- 
nomics and International Relations. 


The ‘Ideological Attack 


The picture ee radically when we come to the materials on “conver- 
gence” which Kommunist, organ of the Party Central Committee, started pub- 
lishing toward the end of 1969 and continued publishing in 1970. Here we have 
obviously to do with a program organized for a different purpose. The purpose 
is most certainly not to inform the reader of the import of the convergence 
theory or even to tell him how to deal with it “from the positions of Marxism- 
Leninism”: it is to defame the very idea of convergence at any cost. Factual 
information on the theory’s content is given only where it must appear self- 
condemnatory, from the Soviet reader’s standpoint; then it is seasoned with 
references to “ideological sabotage,” with the insinuation that the authors of 
` the convergence theory are agents of imperialism. In style, it is a return to 
Stalinist “criticism,” where logical argument is at a discount ‘and the ultimate 
criterion of the validity of any argument is its coincidence with the Party’s 
latest pronouncement on the subject. 


The most significant change, however, lies in the different function assigned 
to the convergence theory itself and so to the aims of its authors. The theory, 
whether presented in a “leftist” or “rightist” version, is not just a product of 
misguided thinking, or even of the championing of capitalism by sociologists 





12 M, B. Mitin ez al. (eds.), Sorremennye burzbwaznye teorii o sliyanii kapıtalızma ı sotsializma. Kritichesky 
analiz (Modern Bourgeois Theories on the Convergence of Capitalism and Socialism: A Critical 
Analysis), Moscow, 1970. 
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with “pres -set” conceptual frameworks. It is an instrument of imperialist mass 
communication with a network of research ‘institutions and organizations for 
ideological sabotage, abundantly financed and‘intended to work against the 
unity of the socialist camp, against proletarian class consciousness, against the 
` leading role of the Party. Beware ‘of such ideas as “the power of specialists,” 
“democratization of socialism” or “meritocracy,” which undermine proletarian 
solidarity, the power of the Party: they may be associated with subversive slogans 
of the past such as “Soviets without Communism!” The convergence theory is 
part and parcel of Anti-Communism, which presses for a liberalization of Com- 
munism. With the aim of restoring Capitalism.13 It is a manifestation of new 
tactics on the part of Anti-Communism, of “soft penetration,” “quiet counter- 
revolution.” It is part of a campaign of Imperialist Sabotage on the largest scale, 
` in which bourgeois ideologists, masquerading as friends of socialism, are found 
.side by side with neo-Fascist obscurantists, members of the John Birch Society. 
The highly sophisticated concepts of Convergence via market planning or via 
“the One Industrial Society” are used to hide the aggressive nature of Imperialism. 
and persuade the toilers, that capitalism is become more “social,” that the class 
‘struggle and revolution äre unnecessary. These ideas connect up with right-wing 
revisionism, illustrated by events in Czechoslovakia. Ready recipients of these 
ideas are engineering circles, the “technical intelligentsia,” youth without ex- 
- perience of war or revolution.14 . ; 

Prof. Tinbergen, a convinced socialist though serving capitalist g governments, 


must have been. outraged as well as surprised to find himself in such—to him 
obnoxious—company. His reply, effectively throwing back at his accusers the 


„charge of “ideological sabotage,” was published in the Belgrade journal men- . -- 


tioned above.15 It received no ditect notice in the USSR, even though the vade 
mecum already referred to mentions a number of his contributions to the same 
journal.—But neither’ did the publication of Sakharov’s memorandum, which, 
as ‘stated, brought Convergence to the front in the West. 


. _ Evidently, however, the memorandum, -or rather, Kapitsa’s support of it in 

October 1969, as well as Tinbergen’s reply had made a splash. For in September 
and October Pravda printed two articles—the second, by a trio of leading ideol- 
ogists on anti-Communism, immediately after Kapitsa’s démarche—in which 
Convergence i is treated, be it noted, with greater respect for literary proprieties than 
- in Kommunist but with equal severity. Kommunist published no more articles 
entirely devoted to Convergence or its theoreticians, but the issues published 
‘in September, October and November included materials where closely-connected 
themes were dealt with. Examples are B. Shabad’s “Ideology of Militarism and 
Aggression,” which cites propagators of “quiet revolution” planning a restor- 
ation of capitalism, as in Czechoslovakia, alongside advocates of an all-out 





13 See the article by Y. Chekharın in Kommunist, 1969, No. 10. 

14 See the article by S. Tsvigun, »bid., 1969, No. 11. ` 

15 Review of International Affars, Belgrade, November 5, 1969.. 

16 In Pravda, October 13, 1969. (See Bulletin, 1970,-No. 8, pp. 55—57.) 
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preventive war;17 E. Pletnev’s“Lenin’s Teaching on Monopolistic Capitalism. ..,” 
which warns against propaganda on behalf of the coming planned society aimed 
at destroying proletarian class consciousness;18 and V. Platkovsky’s “Lenin on 
the “Dictatorship of the Proletariat,” which states that the dictatorship is the 
only safe guarantee against counterrevolution, citing Hungary in 1956 and 
Czechoslovakia in 1968, and underlines that all talk of a transition from capitalism 
to socialism without the establishment of the dictatorship is subversive prop- 
aganda,1® 


By the end of the year, Anticonvergence was firmly established as the main 
plank of militant Leninism, the official ideology of the Soviet bloc since the 
International Meeting of Communist and Worker’s Parties of June 1969, and 
Convergence identified with the chief ideological enemy—‘right-wing revi- 
sionism,” a definitely treasonable position. 


In the Party Central Committee’s “Theses on the Hundredth Anniversary 
of the Birth of V. I. Lenin,” we read: “...right-wing revisionism hiding under 
covet of ‘liberalized socialism,’” “Convergence is part of a campaign of ideological 
sabotage against the unity of the: socialist camp,...a weapon of bourgeois 
_ reformism at home,” “Convergence is: infiltrating into the underdeveloped 
countries,” “Convergence sets itself up against the main thesis of Marxism- 
Leninism...the conquest of political power by the Party in the form of a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat.” 20 


In the next issue of Kommunist, the target of attack is the “left-convergence” 
idea of a number of “models of socialism” ranging from the Maoist to the Yugo- 
slay and Czechoslovak. The latter, the reader is told, is now damned by Dubéek’s 
successors as “revisionism leading to reaction,” while the chief ideologist of the 
French Communist Party, the recently excluded Garaudy, together with the 
Yugoslav professor of philosophy, Predrag Vranicki, is taken to task for propa- 
gating ideas on political convergence which, on inspection, prove to bear a 
striking similarity to those enunciated by Sakharov.?! The leader of the fourth 
issue dots the “i”? on the complete incompatibility of any kind of Convergence 
with militant Leninism. “Revisionists talk of an alleged possibility of doing 
without a socialist revolution, without the dictatorship of the proletariat..., 
of the possibility of transforming social relations with the help of ‘pure’ bourgeois 
parliamentary methods....Against these ideas, the International Meeting of 
Communist and Workers’ Parties of June 1969 put up the great Leninist principle 
of class struggle leading to the establishment of the power of the workers,” 23 





17 Kommemist, 1969, No. 15. 

18 Thid., 1969, No. 16. 

10 Thid., 1969, No. 17. 

20 bid., 1970, No. 1. 

21 See the article by Kh. Momdzhyan on “The Revisionist Conception of ‘Models of Socialism,” 
ibid., 1970, No. 2, esp. pp. 65 ef seq. 

22 Thid., 1970, No. 4. 
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The concentrated blast against Convergence by professional ideologists in 
Kommunist and, finally, in Voprosy filosofii®® was, as expected, echoed by other 
categories of writers, but on the whole rather feebly. In the sphere of belles 
lettres, only the monthly magazine Oktyabr, stronghold of orthodoxy even at 
the height of reformism, followed suit early in 1969 with a long short story 
vilifying Convergence by a little-known hack writer, Oles Benyukh,*4 and in the 
fall followed up with an anti-Convergence novel in serial form, What Do You Want, 
by the notorious Stalinist, Central Committee candidate member Vsevolod 
Kochetov, not only attacking Convergence but, according to experts, vilifying 
living Party members at home and abroad.25 Kochetov himself is rumored to 
have described his production as a “politico-ideological novel on the struggle 
of the USSR against imperialist aggression.” A prominent intellectual member 
of the Italian Communist Party who recognized his portrait in one of Kochetov’s 
chief “negative characters,” on the other hand, called the novel an “ideological 
striptease” —a description which to us seems to fit it perfectly. Kochetov’s lurid 
excursions into the Soviet version of the James Bond world brought down upon 
him sharp criticism in Literaturnaya gazeta, one of the most widely read of Soviet 
journals and one not given to criticism of orthodoxy except “on orders from 
above,” as well as at the conformist Third Congress of Writers of the RSFSR.?® 
It would seem, therefore, that Convergence is not without support even in the 
Writers’ Union, or alternatively (and more probably) that the powers that be 
decided that crude attacks against it are ineffective. Of greater interest in the 
light of the present enquiry is the fact that Kochetov’s “positive heroes” not 
only condemn American policies and the American way of life on moral and 
political grounds but actually live ascetic lives—in other words, are champions 
of Maoism tather than of Leninism. 

The Orthodox Church’s response was of infinitely higher quality, but hardly 
more satisfactory from the point of view of anti-Convergence propaganda. 
Convergence theories, according to Professor and Senior Priest (protoieret) 
L. Voronovy, writing in the journal of the Moscow Patriarchate, suffer from many 
defects, some of which have been noted by Western writers. From the point 
of view of the Orthodox Church, the main defects are the tendency of some writers 
to regard the conservation or reinstatement of private property as the sine qua 
non of progress, and the insistance of others upon convergence of the main features 
of societies (i.e., their infrastructures) as a prerequisite for the preservation of 
peace. To answer the first point, the author surprisingly cites with satisfaction 
the Vatican’s latest pronouncement on the subject of property: as against the 
previous dictum of the Catholic Church, that private property is a natural law, 
the Vatican is now prepared to leave the decision on optimum property relations 





23 See the leading article in Voprosy filosofii, 1970, No. 2 (esp. pp. 6—7) and G. Y. Glezerman’s 
article, sbid., 1970, No. 4 (esp. p. 115). i 

24 Oktyabr, 1969, No. 1. 

25 Ibid,, 1969, Nos. 9—11. (See Lily Daetz, “Kochetow’s Latest Novel and the Soviet Critics’ 
Reaction,” Bulletin, 1970, No. 4.) 

28 Literaturnaya gazela, February 11, 1970, p. 4, and March 25, 1970, p. 3. 
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in a national state to the people of that state. This would seem to be also the 
view of the Orthodox Church, and in this respect close enough to Pitirim Soro- 
kin’s to be suspect to the propagandists of anti-Convergence. As to the second 
point, the author is definitely on the side of the Vatican’s latest policy that 
all churches should work for peace between nations regardless of differences in the 
infrastructures of their societies and without putting up or backing demands that 
they be changed—a “neutralist” position which is again unsatisfactory. 27 


No mote satisfactory was the response of Soviet teachers and educationists. 
The teachers’ monthly journal published an article by Mshverianadze virtually 
repeating the arguments he used in the above-mentioned anti-Convergence vade 
mecum.*® At a more homely level, the educationists’ ‘daily Uchitelskaya gazeta 
attacked Convergence, to the present writer’s best knowledge, only once and 
then in a rather perfunctory manner—namely, in a fifteen-line comment contained 
in a long report on the international teachers’ congress held in Warsaw in 1969. 
An American delegate had advanced the idea that education should form a 
universal link working for a convergence of the two “camps”—a notion which, 
according to the author of the report, finds no place in the teaching of Marxism- 
Leninism.2® (It should be noted that we are here talking of criticisms of the 
theory of convergence and refutations of Western suggestions of integration 
such as those described above, and not of any championing of Marxism-Leninism. 
As regards the latter, the teachers’ daily is well to the fore with strident appeals 
‘to inculcate the teaching into the minds of the young in line with the resolutions 
of the international Communist meeting of June 1969 and relevant passages in 
the resolution of the Soviet Party Central Committee published after the con- 
ference closed down.) 


The latest issues of Kommunist also show a gradually lessening concern with 
convergence theories as a menace to socialist unity. Hysterical outbursts are 
replaced by condescending remarks on the futility of the bourgeois ideologists’ 
attempts to undermine Marxism-Leninism from within. W. W. Rostow and Adam 
B. Ulam are not even effective as defenders of capitalism. Isolated sympathizers 
with convergence theories in the socialist camp and in the Communist parties 
of the capitalist world have been “unmasked” and purged (for example, E. 
Fischer and Roger Garaudy) or ‘have emigrated to join the bourgeois anti- 
Communist campaign (for example, Ota Sik).30 It seems, indeed, that we have 
reached the end of the campaign. The leader in the ninth issue of Kommunist 
for this year repeats in pompous Stalin style Brezhnev’s assurances given at his 
own election meeting in Moscow that all is well with the “monolithic unity” 
of the Soviet people gathered around the Party and its ideology, without a hint 
of any remaining split on major questions, ®1 and in the last number of the journal 





3? Zhirnal Moskovskoi Patriarkbii, 1969, No. 7. (See also Bulletin, 1970, No. 8, p. 54.) 
28 Sovetskaya pedagogika, 1969, No. 10. 

29 Uchitelskaya gazeta, October 11, 1969, p. 3. 

30 See the article by V. Kortunov in Kommunist, 1970, No. 8, esp. p. 122. 

31 Tbid., 1970, No. 9. 
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to reách us (No. 11), A. Chakovsky, writing (under the general heading “Crisis of 
Bourgeois Ideology”) on the “Husit for Myths,” buries the Convergence bogey 


‘with ironical references to various “myths” such as polycentrism or de-ideologi- 
‘zation as products of wishful thinking or attempts by professional bourgeois ide- 


ologists, smyth-makers, to bolster up failing bourgeois morale.32 (We note that this 


‘is a reversion to the treatment of-bourgeois sociological theories in the late fifties 


and very early sixties, typified in the pook: we' "mentioned at the u of the 
present article.) 


Who and Where is the. Enemy A 


We , recapitulate. For almost a decade, a set of ideas of Western origin is dealt 
with by specialists į in capitalist and Communist political economy as part of the 
program of criticism of bourgeois theories in accordance with the rules laid down 
in the perjod of de-Stalinization of cultural life—a reasonably objective presen- . 
tation of content, “immunized” ideologically by demonstrating the incompat- 


ibility of the theory in question with Marxism-Leninism and, less objectively, 


with reality. In 1969, the program of “immunized information” is hotted up, the 
set of ideas being represented as a political heresy, .if not worse—to wit, “re- 
visionism” penetrating the Communist-dominated countries. A vicious attack is 
launched in the columns of the senior ideological organ in’ the Soviet bloc, in 


which the convergence theory is described as part of a vast campaign of “ideo- 


logical sabotage” operated by American imperialists and their European stooges. 


We should like to stress that all brands of the theory, in one way or another, 
must appear as “revisionism” or anti-Leninism in the eyes of ideologists “occu- 
pying positions of Marxism-Leninism”—firrst, because; as we tried to show in ' 


‘our historical review, Leninism may be looked upon as “anti-Convergence” and 


the convergence theory itself as a continuation of original anti-Leninism; second, 
because, like original revisionism (i.e., "Bernsteinianism”), all theories of con- 
vergence carry with them promises to the “producers”: (i.e., the workers) and 
“technical intelligentsia” of all the benefits of Marx’s socialism without the risks 
and ardors of revolution and without the irksome necessity of submitting to a 
harsh dictatorship. In fact, we must rearrange the question and ask, not why 
ideologists attacked the theory of convergence, but why e attacked it in, 
mid-1969 and not earlier—or, for that matter, later. 

The Soviet reply: Because, a little earlier in the year, investigations in Czecho- 
slovakia showed that, under cover of economic reformism, political revisionism 
modeled on ideas.of Convergence (known over here as “Dubéekism” or “demo- 


‘cratic Communism”) had been steadily gaining ground before the entry of troops 


„of the “brotherly nations.” ‘The version is unacceptable on several counts. In the 


first place, the growth of Dubéekism had been an acknowledged fact for a good 
year if not longer before the invasion. Second, even if we admit that the Soviet 
ideologists had to wait for the fall of the Dubček regime, why continue the attack ' ` 


for a whole year after his successors had declared that the ideological situation 





32 Thid., 1970, No. 11. (See also page 47 -of this i issue of the Balletin.) 
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had been “normalized,” substantiating the declaration with large-scale purges of 
the information services? Third, if the unmasking of Dubéekism was the reason 
for launching the attack, then why did the unmasking of almost identical heresies 
in Poland in early 196883 leave unaffected the mild treatment of Convergence 
in the USSR? 


The standard Western reply: Following the line of reasoning of other com- 
mentators on the treatment of the convergence theory, we must suppose that the 
answer would be that the ideas of its leading exponents had gradually penetrated 
into the USSR, whether via Poland and Czechoslovakia, directly (through the 
talk of economists and sociologists returning from abroad), via smuggled litera- 
ture or, for that matter, through the “immunized information” of Voprosy 
ekonomiki and Mirovaya ekonomika i mezhdunarodnye otnosheniya. The publicity given 
in the West to Sakharov’s “Reflections” and Kapitsa’s open support of his 
ideas, coming on top of revelations of the virulence with which Convergence 
was spreading in Czechoslovakia, decided the masters of the Soviet propaganda 
machine to launch the ideological attack, reverting to Stalin’s style and using 
the well-known technique of denouncing “foreign devils” and resorting ‘to 
political defamation to frighten off Convergence fans, actual or potential. 


This version is much more plausible than the first, but still fails to account for 
some known facts. First, the year 1969, when the attack was launched, was 
admittedly also the year in which Sakharov’s “Reflections” began to get really 
wide publicity in the West, of which the apogee was the open support of 
Sakharov and the convergence theory in the fall of that year. Kapitsa’s declaration 
is said to have provoked the Party daily, Pravda, to publish the article, referred 
to above, by prominent ideologists condemning the convergence theory and 
warning Soviet scientists against giving it support. But this must have been ready 
for publication in anticipation of the event, and, as stated, the ideological attack 
had by then been going on for three or four months and in Kommunist Kapitsa’s 
declaration passed completely unnoticed. 


Second (and more important), subsequent samizdat political tracts which 
reached the West show little sympathy for the convergence theory, the reply of 
the Estonian “technical intelligentsia” to Academician Sakharov’s “Reflections” 
actually criticizing him on points where Sakharov follows the precepts of Con- 
vergence.?4 Their attitude may surprise readers after the “boost” given to the 
convergence theory over here as the latest and best “‘secret weapon” of the West 
in the ideological struggle. A little consideration, however, will show that their 
lack of enthusiasm over the theory of convergence is readily explainable, for it 
is too easily overlooked over here that one may very well be an anti-Leninist 
and at the same time negate the tenets of Convergence—for example, if one is 
an anarchist-syndicalist or a monarchist or a plain Soviet anti-Stalinist with 
democratic leanings who believes that infrastructures are not liberalized nor 

33 See, for example, the articles by Mieczysław Krajewski in Trybuna Ludu, Warsaw, March 29, 
1968, and Wiesław Iskra, ıbrd., April 23, 1968. 

d Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, Frankfort-on-Main, December 18, 1968, 
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authoritarian ideologies destroyed automatically as a result of industrialization 
but must be altered by political action, Granted that he convergence theory 
might appeal to top-grade Soviet scientists leading a sheltered existence 
whom even re-Stalinization would leave personally untouched despite their 
open support of Convergence. So far as one can see, however, the typical samizdat 
writers and their clients do not belong to this uniquely privileged category of 
Soviet citizens. They are middle-grade scientists, technicians, even workers. 
For them, there are only two alternatives: conform, keep quiet, forget democ- 
racy, ot attack by such means as are available before re-Stalinization has won. 
(It should be noted that Sakharov himself in early 1970 adopted this line.)35 
These activists are, of course, the first to admit that they are few in numbers, 
that the bulk of the Soviet “technical intelligentsia” is too supine even to join 
in support of Sakharov’s original Fabian program. These circles might, in fact, 
have found ideas of Convergence attractive in the days when one ‘could sym- 
pathize with at least the “left” variety of Convergence without necessarily 
becoming “subversive”—that is, in 1967-68, when the pronouncements of 
Khrushchev’s successors could be (and were) interpreted as promises that the 
process of economic liberalization which Khrushchev had favored before de- 
patting would be continued, indeed activated, and the resurgence of Stalinism in 
other sectors of Soviet life stamped -out. Since then, however, the situation has 
changed. Stagnation in the economy: continues, the “reform” is being switched 
. from the liberalization promised by Kosygiri to “Taylorization,” and the re- 
Stalinization of cultural life proceeding apace. Under the circumstances, it may 
be suggested that even Convergence fans among the Soviet intelligentsia would 
become disappointed with writers who had nothing to offer except a vague hope 
that at some time or other, perhaps in ten, perhaps in fifty years’ time, their 
forecasts would come true, the timid resigning to the inevitable and the activists 
of samizdat demanding action. The only exceptions, apart from the above- 
mentioned clique of top-grade scientists sheltered from the stresses and strains of 
everyday life and political repression, like Sakharov or Kapitsa, and, unlike some 
of their colleagues (e.g., Roy and Zhores Medvedev), with no personal grievance 
against Stalin and Stalinism, would be reformist economists who professionally 
as well as ideologically are dedicated to the kind of determinism characteristic of 
convergence theories. These men, we may note, propounded reformist ideas in 
1968 in spite of ideological repression of their colleagues in Poland, and have not 
‘ openly recanted since—not even after the débdcle of reformism in Czecho- 
slovakia—nor have they joined the samizdat activists. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that Soviet reformist economists could very well have developed ideas 
similar to those of “left-convergence” theories even if the latter had never 
existed, for the central idea of “optimal planning” employing mathematical 
techniques, even if in embryo, had preoccupied Soviet economists during NEP 





, 35 See the joint letter dated March 19, 1970, and addressed to Brezhnev, Kosygin and Podgorny by 
. Sakharov, Turchin and Roy Medvedev (full Russian text published in Russkaya mysl, Paris, April 30, 
1970, Supplement, p. ii). (See Bulletin, 1970, No. 8, pp. 57—58.) 
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and found exptession in the thirties in at least one work by a Soviet mathe- 
matician-economist active in reformist circles in the Khrushchev and post- 
Khrushchev era36 and in other works by Soviet economists written in the fifties 
though not published until much later—e. g., those of V. S. Nemchinov. If we 
accept the judgement of the late Oskar Lange, the prominent Polish mathe- 
matician and economist, we should in fact be inclined to say that Western “left- 
Convergence” could be traced to the fascination with the possibilities offered by 
socialism to central planning and that Soviet economists borrowed no more 
from Prof. Tinbergen’s school than the techniques of regulated markets.37 

All the available evidence thus tends to show that the actual effect of Western 
Convergence literature on Soviet public opinion, in terms of activating politically 
suspect thought, cannot have been very great—certainly not strong enough to 
call the theories, as some commentators did, a “mortal threat to Communism” 
in the USSR. The ideological attack upon the theory of convergence, however, 
is a fact and must have an explanation. Here, a brief theoretical digression is 
inevitable. 

The spectacle of Soviet ideologists attacking “under a false flag” is familiar 
to everyone—using slogans of “liberty,” “democracy” or “orderly progress” to 
cover up repressions, authoritarianism and what has been rightly called (by 
candid Soviet critics) the “chaos of administrative central planning.” Less well 
known are the tactics (not unfamiliar in Western political “in-fighting”) of 
attacking the false enemy—not, as in war, to delude the real enemy, but as a 
warning to him that a direct attack, as yet considered premature, will be launched 
if the warning passes unheeded. We submit that the real enemy in this case was 
not Western convergence theories or their authors but the closely allied movement 
for economic reform at home—the mainstay of Soviet reformism in general, 
though some of the samizdat writers appear to be still unaware of the fact. The 
direct attack may yet come, as it came in Poland in the spring of 1968. Meanwhile, 
what better method to intimidate the reformists without denouncing the reform 
itself as a piece of revisionism than to defame the theory of convergence? There 
remains the question of the timing of the attack, and here a second theoretical 
digression is needed. 

A set of ideas or theories may be subjected to a major ideological attack such 
as the one we have been dealing with for two very distinct reasons. One—that 
accepted by our commentators on the treatment of Convergence—is the spread 
and intensification of a set of ideas considered inimical to the official ideology. 
The second is a major change in the ideology or in the “Party line,” making a set 
of ideas previously considered ideologically sound or innocuous appear danger- 
ously subversive. 

38 L, V. Kantorovich, Matematicheskiye metody organizatsii i planirovaniya proizvodsisa (Mathematical 
Methods of Organizing and Planning Production), [Moscow,] 1939, as cited in V. S. Nemchinov, 
Ekonomiko-matematicheskzys metbody i modeli (Economico-mathematical Methods and Models), Moscow, 
1962, pp. 73—74, 


37 See Oskar Lange, Eniwicklungstendenzen der modernen Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, Vienna—Cologne— 
Stuttgart, 1964, esp. p. 59, and Nemchinov, op. cif, 
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Now it is a fact, though our commentators appear to ignore it, that between 
the fall of 1968 and the beginning of 1969 there occurred a major change in the 
ideological set-up in the USSR, and it is also a fact that the change corresponded 
in time with the change in treatment of Convergence. Before that, over a period 
roughly corresponding to the “immunized information” treatment of the subject, 
there was considerable disarray on the ideological front, the result of a long and 
indecisive struggle between two opposing trends stretching back to the mid- 
fifties: a trend toward liberalization, which started soon after Stalin’s death and 
under Khrushchev developed under cover of demands for eradicating the effects 
of the “personality cult” in every walk of life, assuming very definite form in 
demands for economic liberalization; and an opposite trend toward authori- 
tarianism, which under Khrushchev and his successors at first managed to achieve 
dominance in certain sectors of cultural life, particularly in literature via the 
conformists, but not in science, technology or the economy. During the last 
yeats of Khrushchev’s tenure of office and after his departure, the opposition 
between the two trends grew, with an open clash in the immediate offing. The 
liberalizers were propounding ideas in the fields of the economy and science 
(including social science), even in philosophy, that were incompatible with the 
tenets of Marzism-Leninism—e.g., that “the reform is the NEP of the present 
era,” “the principle of partiinost has no place in philosophy and social science 
any more than in natural science,” etc.—and demanding further steps to eradicate 
the effects of the personality cult;?8 while their opponents were insisting upon 
tightening up the ideological reins, calling for a cessation of attacks on the 
telics of Stalinism (liquidated, according to one worthy, as far back as 1956), at 
the same time steadily rehabilitating Stalin himself. From the late fall of 1968 on, 
their offensive strengthened, and by 1969 the reformist trend had definitely 
taken a back seat. To say that it was beaten out of existence would be an exag- 
geration: in the economic sphere, it was still strong enough to embolden reformist 
economists to criticize occasionally the lack of progress made in applying the 
reform, and it maintained itself in the erstwhile center of orthodoxy, the Institute 
of Philosophy of the Academy of Sciences.8® In the official ideology, however, 
reformism, even anti-Stalinism, had become a heresy. 


In the fall of 1968, the Party Central Committee’s own organ, the supreme 
oracle of official ideology, switched bodily to a line that is usually called “re- 
Stalinization” but which in fact is “militant Leninism”; to date, it has kept to 
this line.4° In June 1969, at the International Meeting of Workers’ and Com- 
munist Parties, militant Marxism-Leninism was officially established as the 
ideology of world Communism. Reformism of any kind, including the economic, 
was thus ideologically outlawed. But was ideological unity in the USSR thereby 
secured? At the conference, it was admitted that unity within the socialist camp 





38 See C, Olgin, “The ‘Economic Reform’: The Political Aspect,” Bulletin, 1967, No. 11, and 
“Cybernetics in the Soviet Economy—I: Automatization,” sbid., 1969, No. 6. 

3 See C, Olgin, “The Periodical Press,” ibid., 1969, No. 9. 

40 See C. Olgin, “The Periodical Press,” ibid., 1969, No. 12. 
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had been weakened as a result of the Chinese Communists’ “diversional activities.” 
It was even admitted that within the Soviet bloc itself, notwithstanding the 
“normalization” of the situation in Czechoslovakia, there remained ideological 
dissensions which the program of united action was designed to eliminate. 
Nothing was said openly to indicate that Marxism-Leninism had been weakened 
in the Soviet Union itself as a result of de-Stalinization, Khrushchev’s flirtation 
with “goulash Communism” or the ideologization of Kosygin’s reform. 


To the present writer, it had been obvious all along that, in the economy at 
any tate, there was no more unity in the USSR than in Poland or Czechoslovakia. 
It was not for nothing that Brezhnev, introducing Kosygin’s “proposals,” 
warned the Central Committee of the need for “increased ideological vigi- 
lance” under the “new system.” And it was not for nothing that the reformists 
tried their best to incorporate a properly liberalizing line under the slogan, 
“The reform is the NEP of the contemporary era.” 


Those acquainted with the development of the theory and practice of the 
Soviet economic “infrastructure” will know, moreover, that economic reformism, 
which in the twenties threatened to turn into political revisionism, was never 
altogether stifled after breaking through the barriers of orthodoxy during NEP.41 
At the height of Stalinism, it reappeared at least twice in the thirties—in the 
shape of criticism of over-enthusiastic collectivization, and after the war in 
suggestions to liberalize the agricultural infrastructure: at least one book was 
published propounding ideas on capitalism close to those of Hilferding in his 
pro-capitalist mood. 4# 


The weight and persistence of the ideological attack upon the convergence 
theory is for us proof that Khrushchevian reformism struck deep roots: the very 
fact that it was not attacked directly is proof of. its strength. The choice of the 
Central Committee’s own ideological press organ in fact suggests that influential 
Party circles had been affected. Such attacks, of course, are designed not to 
heal the breach in attitudes on fundamental questions, but to ensure disciplined 
unity in open discussion. This aim seems to have achieved. In another direction, 
however, the attack may have unexpected results—namely, those of making 
samizdat writers more conscious of the importance of the future of the economic 
reform for gains in political liberty and, on the other hand, persuading economists 
that without liberalization, social and political, liberalization of the economy is 

impossible. 





41 See F. M. Vaganov, Pravy uklon » VKP(b) i yego razgrom (1928--1930gg.) (The Deviation to the 
Right in the All-Union Communist Party of Bolsheviks and its Destruction, 1928—30), Moscow, 1970, 
and Sidney Heitman (ed.), The Path to Socialism in Russia : Selected Works of N. I. Bukbarin, New York, 
1967. 

AR Tie, Y. S. Varga, lzmeneniya » ekonomike kapitalizma v itoge vioroi mirovoi vorny (Changes in the 
Economy of Capitalism as a Result of World War IT), 1946, as cited in Bolshaya Soverskaya Entsiklopediya 
(The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 2nd ed., Vol. VI, Moscow, 1951, p. 626. This book is not available 
to the present writer, but the Soviet encyclopedia may be trusted with its description of Varga’s book as 
“admitting serious errors of a bourgeois-reformist character.” 
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Conclusion 


Before ending, we will permit ourselves to add to Western criticisms of the 
theory of convergence a few of our own which, we feel, would also be those of 
the activists of samizdat. ; 


" First, as regards forecasts: As we have seen, the forecasts made by, the 
theorists of convergence concerning the “socialization of capitalism” and its 
ability to regulate world problems still await substantation. The forecasts re- 
garding sociopolitical developments in countries of. the Soviet bloc and in the 
USA have meanwhile proved wrong. American society may be economically 
“mature,” but it is involved in serious social conflicts at home and even more 
serious sociopolitical conflicts abroad which no author of convergence theories 
had visualized. The Soviet bloc is still being forcibly industrialized; it is, how- 
evet, not being “de-ideologized” and oriented toward affluence and liberalization 
as most authors of the convergence theory hopefully predicted, nor is it following 
the alternate path of military aggressiveness after the manner of Imperial Japan 
and Nazi Germany mentioned by Prof. Rostow. For militant Leninism, officially 
adopted as the guiding “line” by the international Communist conference of 
June 1969, is aggressive socially and ideologically, with military power sub- 
ordinated to the “line” and not vice versa. Defenders of Convergence will say that 
we are being unfair to the exponents of the theory, who are sociologists dealing 
with long-term developments, and that we must wait ten or twenty years before 
passing unfavorable judgements: developments of the last four or five years may 
be no more than temporary deviations from the “normal course of history,” 
which Convergence studies. 


Unfortunately, it is.just these “deviations” that affect our own existence and 
even more that of Soviet citizens. Moreover, is it so certain that they will prove 
to be mere “deviations” and not final determinants unless something is done to 
“straighten” the course of history? With all due respect for the intellectual 
capacity and integrity of exponents of the convergence theory, it is submitted 
that the spread of their ideas in the West has done nothing to achieve this desid- 
eratum, On the contrary, it may have actually helped the unpleasant “deviations” 
to develop by making it appear that a unified plan of political action against them 
was superfluous, the “logic of things” (i.e., the requirements of industrialization) 
and the essential rationality of rulers being deemed sufficient to ensure “normali- 
zation.’ 


Second, as regards method: Leaving aside the question of the causes of 
“abnormalities” in developments in the capitalist world, we may (as would 
Soviet activitists) legitimately ask: How did the exponents of Convergence 
atrive at their optimistic estimates regarding developments in countries of the 
Soviet bloc? To us, the answer is fairly clear. Like the “Economists” of the 
NEP period but with far less justification, they “underestimated the great 
mobilizing powers” of Marxist-Leninist ideology and the role of the Party (or 
rather, of the Parties). Communist ideology may have lost its attractiveness as a 
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messianic message or a call to the barricades for workers in the developed 
countries, but even there it still attracts great numbers as a teaching directed 
against the privileges of the “bourgeoisie.” In the underdeveloped countries, 
it is as potent as ever in both respects. 


Worse still, exponents of Convergence ignore the fact that for millions the 
Communist ideology is only, so to speak, an envelope for the program of action, 
whose core is the “Leninist Theory of Socialist Revolution.” This theory is 
adopted by some from inward conviction and by others because to promote it is 
their profession, and it is supported by the rest because not to support it is to 

‘tisk losing privileges. Its vehicle is the Party, or the totality of Soviet-bloc 
Parties, a “complex dynamic” system in the cybernetical meaning of the term 
with governing and governed parts, with elements subordinated hierarchically 
and growing within the medium of societies which it aims in the end to subjugate. 
So far, the West has nothing comparable to put up in the contest between the 
two “camps,” and the sooner this is realized over here the better for the chances 
of “normalizing” the course of history. 

One can be certain that the activists of samizdat ate fully conscious of these 
facts and that, as stated, Soviet economists now realize that liberalizing the 
economy on a national scale is a political problem demanding political action. 
To say how far this oppositional thought has advanced in the direction of 
forming a proper political opposition to “re-Stalinization” in the USSR would 
at the present stage be pure guesswork. All we can say is that movements on the 
ideological front may provide more teliable information on “the shape of things 
to come” than those of “infrastructures,” on which theories of convergence rely. 


C. Olgin 


REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


In an article entitled “In the Chase After Myths,” published in the July issue 
of the Party’s theoretical journal Kommunist, Aleksandr Chakovsky, the chief 
editor of Literaturnaya gazeta, pours scornful ire on those Western (mainly Amer- 
ican and British) writers, journalists and sociologists who are presumptuous 
enough to cast doubt on the unshakeable solidarity of Soviet Communist society 
in general and the complete political unanimity of Soviet writers in particular. 
Ignoring such developments as the “thaw,” the conflict of the generations, 
de-Stalinization, the writers’ trials, the resurrection of modernism, the campaign 
to preserve ancient monuments, the tragedy of Alexander Solzhenitsyn and 
samizdat, he dismisses as falsifications, inventions and myths recent Western 
suggestions that Communism is becoming “decrepit” or “breaking up” as a 
result of public controversy. He writes: 


A legion of anti-Soviets is wildly, feverishly searching for facts large and small 
to confirm this myth. They are searching in modern history. In politics. In eco- 
nomics. And, last but not least, in socialist beles Jetfres. They are searching with a 
preset aim, and as Bernard Morris [a professor at Indiana University who recently 
criticized an oversimplified approach to the study of Communism] has put it, 
“according to a prefabricated model.” The prejudiced analysis of literary phenomena 
is a direct continuation of the grossly tendentious analysis of political ones (Kom- 
munist, 1970, No, 11, page 100). 


In fact, despite a meticulous “prophylactic” censorship, “seditious” ideas 
and devices such as “deheroization” continue to find their way into print. The 
May issue of the journal Novy mir, for example (which, incidentally, did not go 
to press until June 8), contains a story by Vasil Bykov entitled “Sotnikov” 
which is a good illustration of this. Dedicated to the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the end of World War II, this story in effect contains but two central characters, 
namely the dashing sergeant Rybak and his gravely ill companion Sotnikov, a 
former commander. It runs as follows. 


Their unit surrounded and starving, Rybak and Sotnikov set off in the freezing 
winter’s night in search of provisions. After a long and arduous journey, they 
reach a village and obtain a sheep from the German-appointed village elder. The 
return journey is beset with misfortune. The two men run into the police, and 
during an exchange of fire, Sotnikov is wounded. The dawn has already broken, 
and they creep into a small hut to await the cover of night, only to be soon 
discovered by a police detachment. Bound hand and foot, they are taken off to 
the local police station. With the prospect of interrogation, torture and execution 
facing him, the courageous sergeant loses heart. Neither his sense of military 
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duty, nor his feeling of solidarity with his comrades, nor his hatred of the enemy 
has any more meaning. Rybak asks his interrogator for mercy, promising in 
future to be a faithful servant of the Germans. His plea is im vain. Five gallows 
are erected on the village square—for Rybak, Sotnikov, the village elder, the 
woman who owned the hut, and a Jewish girl. Rybak, his hands untied, prepares 
to carry out a terrible order: 


Rybak took away the support and started back—Sotnikov’s legs swung beside 
beside him, knocking his ¢ap into the snow. Rybak recoiled, but immediately bent 
down and retrieved ıt from under the hanged man, whose body was gently twisting 
round on the rope, first to one side, then to the other. Rybak could not bring himself 
to`look into the dead man’s face, seeing only a pair of feet hanging in the air—one 
in a crumpled felt boot, and the other dirty, bruised, the heel twisted outwards, a 
streak of dried blood on the ankle (Novy mir, 1970, No. 5, page 157). 


In this grim story, we are struck by the tragedy of the situation and by the 
animal fear experienced by its victims. The political critic, however, is struck 
most of all by the fact that the story seems directly opposed to the myth of the 
new “Soviet man” who never weakens even under the most adverse circum- 
stances—this despite the constant exhortations of orthodox writers, critics and 
' propagandists to turn this myth into reality. Viktor Pankov, for example, 
recently declared in an article in Literaturnaya gazeta, entitled “An Age of 
New Heroes”: 


The Party has oe called upon literature to reflect clearly the rich didm 
world of the modern man. To us, the words “Soviet man” are a meaningful symbol 
of heroism, courage, adherence to principles, exactingness, a sense of responsi- 
bility. . . (Literaturnaya gazeta, 1970, No. 24, page 7.) 


Pankov expresses the conviction that this “new man” has found a firm place 
in Soviet literature: . 


Indeed, our literature relies on history’s new heroes as an extremely rich source 
for presenting real-life characters and laying down precise criteria for evaluating 
relations between the individual and society (ibzd.). 


A further example of a literary work contradicting these precepts is a novel 
by Anatoly Ivanov entitled “The Eternal Call,” which began to be serialized 
this April in the journal Moskva. The novel is of epic proportions, covering a 
period of over half-a-century and having as its principal characters members 
of three families (two peasant, the Savelevs and the Inyutins, and one merchant, 
the Kaftanovs) representing three generations. The family playing the most 
important part in the novel represents the second generation, living through 
the Revolution, the Civil War, World War II and evidently also, inasmuch as 
only the first volume has been published, the postwar period. 


Despite the smooth development of the plot, the novel abounds in interesting 
situations. Its most, important feature, however, is that even within a single 
family, several political and moral categories are represented. The eldest son of 
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the poor Savelev, for example, is a member of the pre-Revolutionary under- 
ground, the second starts out as a hard-working servant of the rich Kaftanov 
but then joins a detachment of Red partisans, and the youngest is a member of 
an anti-Communist detachment. It is much the same in Kaftanov’s family; 
daughter Anna joins a detachment of Communist partisans in defiance of her 
father while still a young girl, while her brother, who shares her father’s views, 
becomes an incorrigible thief with a long criminal record. Fedor Savelev, a 
former Red partisan who joined the Party during the Civil War, later goes from 
bad to worse. He steals kolkhoz horses, has a years-long liaison with the wife 
of his closest friend, and even stoops so low as to help send his completely 
innocent younger brother Ivan to prison. Although once having been a member 
of Kaftanov’s band, Ivan, for his part, is by nature honest and kind. Or there is 
Yakov Oleinikov, who, during the Civil War a Communist idealist and fervent 
champion of the truth, ends up as a cruel and callous NK VD chief who does 
not shrink from putting a completely innocent man behind bars. Finally, there 
is Polipov, who, despite having previously served with the Tsarist gendarmerie, 
for Whitist counterintelligence, and denounced his closest friends, holds such 
responsible posts under the Soviet regime as secretary of a Party committee 
and chairman of an executive committee. All these inconsistencies are portrayed 
in order to demonstrate that Soviet society is in fact far less homogeneous than 
Party propaganda makes out, and that it contains numerous negative elements 
who formally come under the heading of the “new Soviet man.” 


A considerable echo was produced recently by a separately-published story 
by Chingiz Aitmatov entitled The White Sail, which gave rise to an extensive 
discussion in the columns of Literaturnaya gazeta in which prominent Soviet 
writers and critics took part. This story is extremely limited in place and time, 
the action taking place in a strip of forest inhabited by three families. Here, 
too, there are sharp human contrasts. The writer Vladimir Soloukhin, who 
opened the above-mentioned discussion, observed: 


As regards placing all these characters in the story, it is easy to see that they 
fall clearly into two groups. One consists of Mamun and the boy, Mamun being, 
if the expression be permitted, the “senior man in the group,” while the second 
consists of everyone else, the “senior man” being Orozkul. The groups constitute 
moral opposites (Literaturnaya gazeta, 1970, No. 27, page 5). 


Soloukhin concludes: 


The same watershed between poetry and prose, beauty and drabness, richness 
and poverty, plenitude and emptiness. The conflict is not over (sbid.). 


In July, there were five major outbursts in Liveraturnaya gazeta in connection 
with Aitmatov’s story, including a contribution by the author entitled “Necessary 
Clarifications,” and a selection of readers’ letters, most of which were in support 
of Soloukhin. These show that the attentive Soviet reader in search of a faithful 
portrayal of reality inclines to the view that human society is anything but 
homogeneous, that individuals differ widely as regards temperament, views and 
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behavior. The same is true of a short tale by Yury Nagibin called “And All the 
Rest of Life,” which is about city dwellers out on a hunting holiday deep in the 
provinces, an assorted bunch including a secretary of a Party committee, a 
newspaper editor, a senior economic official, a former Komsomol functionary, 
and a writer, who acts, as it were, as a crystallization point for both situation 
and characters. Here, too, there are contradictions not only between but within 
individuals. The Party committee secretary, for example, confesses to the writer 
after a hunting expedition: 


I am in a vicious circle: because I am so damned correct they always elect me 
to some position or other. It started in the Pioneers. They elect me, and that’s it. 
I waited until the people’s trust would ‘pass me by so that I could live my own 
life. But it’s no use—they just keep electing me (Znamya, 1970, No. 2, page 88). 


Thus, inside the staunch Party apparatchik is a man who wants nothing 
more than to lead a lax and carefree life. The implication is clear: if such diver- 
gences exist within a single person, what must the situation be in the “collective,” 
in Soviet society in general? i 

Finally, mention may be made of a novel by none other than Aleksandr 
Chakovsky himself entitled “The Blockade,” the second patt of which was 
serialized in the first two issues for this year of Znamya. This also contains two 
very different human types—namely, the architect Valitsky, an honest, intelligent 
and patriotic idealist who joins the people’s home guard during the siege of 
Leningrad, and his son Anatoly, a cowardly draft-dodger capable of leaving 
even his best girl in the lurch. 


Indeed, it is the “new Soviet man” who would rather appear to be the “myth.” 
A. Gayev 
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tor the Study of the USSR: ` 


ARABIC REVIEW, No. 24, 1969, 64 pages. 


In this issue: “Guerrilla Warfare: A Strategic 
Analysis im the Superpower Context,” by Ronald J. 
Stupak and Donald Booher (Studies on the Soviet 
Union, New Series, Vol. VIII, No. 4); “Fifty Years 
of the’Soviet Health Service,” by Heinz Muller- 
Dietz (Review of Sovet Medical ‚Sciences, Vol. VI, 

' No. 2); “Soviet Underground Literature: A Dis- 
_ cussion” (Studies on the Soviet Union, New Series 
‘Vol VII, No. 3); “Problems of Communism,” 
by Jan S Prybyla (Billetn, 1970, No. 3); “The 


Exclusioh of Alexander Solzhenitsyn from the’ 


Writers’ Union,” by George Pismenny (sbsd., 1970, 
No, 2); and an Analysis of Important we 
ments in the Soviet Union. 
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ESTUDIOS SOBRE LA UNION SOVIE- 
TICA, No. 35; 1970, 76 pp. (In Spanish.) 


This issue contains the following articles (with 
onginal titles and indications of source): 
Underground Literature A Discussion” (Studies 
on the Sovier Union, New Series, Vol. VII, No. 3, 


1969—material from a symposium. held at the 


“Institute in June 1968); “Fretheit im Kommunis- 
mus,” by Herman Achminow (Somyetstudsen, No 26, 
1969—see also, ““Stalin—-Monster or Fuhction- 
ary?,” Bulletin, 1970, No. 2); “Nationalism in the 
Estonian Communist Party,” by Rein Taagepera 
(Bulletin, 1970, No. 1); “The Origin of World War 
U Through Soviet Eyes,” by Panas Fedenko 
(Analysis of Current Developments in the Soviet 
"Union, No..581); “Soviet Architecture Searches 
for an Identity,” by Bayram Riza (sbid., No. 584); 


and ‘Party’ Press Raps Young Drop-Outs, 22 ey - 


Yuri Marın ads No. 586). 
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DERGI, No 60, 1970, 80 pp (in Turkish) 


This issue contains: “The Turks of Azer- 
baidzhan,” by Suleyman Tekıner; ““Lenin’s True 
Face Toward thé Workers, Peasants and Intellec- 
tuals,” by Panas Fedenko; “A New Soviet Inter- 
pretation. of the Rights of. Nations to Self- 
Determination . and the Sovereignty of Socialist 
States,” by -Pavel Urban; “The International 
Activities of Soviet Trade Unions,” by Fedor 


“Soviet - 
: Territories Claimed by China.” 


‘ i 
Hajenko; “The Re-Stalinization of Artin the . 
Soviet Union,” by Michael Goldstein; “Some 
Material Results of the Competition Between the 
World’s Two Social Systems,” by Igor Glasenapp 
(published in Analysis of Current Developments in , 
the Sosiet Union, No 577, under the title “Soviet 
Living Standards Still Depressed”); “The Prob- 


‘lem of the Family and Divorces in the Soviet 
Union,” by. Anita Glassl (published in Analysis of ` 


Current Developments in the Soviet Umon, No. 578, 
under the title “Soviet Divorce Rate Soars”); 
and the usual survey of current events. 


* 


PROBLÈMES SOVIÉTIQUES, No 19, 
1970, 80 pp. (In French.) i 


The.issue opens with “Concentration Camps in 
Post-Stalin Russia,” by Boris Pusta, who shows 
on the basis of material published in the West, ın 
particular Anatoly Marchenko’s book Mon 
témoignage, ma vie dans lès bagnes soviétiques, that 
concentration camps for political prisoners still 
exist de facto in the USSR. ` f 


Roman Zybenko then describes, on the basis 
of Soviet sources, ‘The Economy of Soviet 


“ After this, Simon Kabysh gives an historical 
survey of “The Gran Problem ın the USSR” 
(see also Soobshebeniya instituta po izucheniyn SSSR, 
No. 23, 1969), which the author considers. in- 
soluble under the inefficient state and collective 
farm sysfem. 

There follows “Alexander Solzheutsyn: Writer 
Against a Totalitarian “Machine,” by Boris 
Litvinov; who considers Solzhenitsyn a living 
example of how a courageous and strong-willed 
individual can successfully resist eyen the most 
perfect totalitanan system. Appendices contain a 


. list of his works, a brief biography, a chrono- 


logical table of his dispute with the powers- 
that-be, and the text of his “‘open letter”. of 
May 16, 1967, to the Fourth All-Union Congress 
of Soviet Writers. s 


The issue closes with an account by Grigory 
Gagarin of the life and work of the famous 


' 


_ geneticist and botanist Nikolai Ivanovich Vavilov, 


written in connection with his gradual post- 
humous rehabilitation in the USSR (he died’in 
1942. in a concentration camp in Siberia at the 
age of 55). This contains facts little known in the 
West (see also Soobıbebeniya' Instituta 2 124cbeniyu 
SSSR, No. 23, 1969). 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


August 1970 


The ninth issue for this year of the Soviet Communist Party’s theoretical journal 
Kommunist contains an editorial entitled “The Program of Anti-Imperialist Struggle is 
Being Put into Practice,” which surveys the progress made so far in implementing the 
program of action adopted at the International Meeting of Communist and Workers’ 
Parties held in Moscow in June 1969.1 This meeting discussed the fight against the 
external enemy, imperialism, and the question of achieving greater solidarity within the 
Communist movement—solidarity not only among parties belonging to the movement 
but also solidarity within individual parties.? Least of all was said on the latter aspect, 
since the only party in the “socialist camp” in which division was acknowledged to 
have existed was the Czechoslovak, where, however, in the words of Secretary General 
Gustäv Husäk, the situation had been “normalized” as a result of purges. As for dele- 
gates from the Communist parties of the “capitalist countries,” even those who had 
expressed disapproval of the invasion of Czechoslovakia, and hence of the “Brezhnev 
doctrine” in general, maintained their allegiance to the “great ideas of Lenin” and joined 
Brezhnev and his supporters in unanimously declaring Marxism-Leninism to be the 
sole true Communist ideology. 


Although the concept of Marxism-Leninism in itself is somewhat flexible, the “main 
document” adopted by the meeting laid down a more precise interpretation of it insofar 
as the document spoke of an intensification of the class struggle under Communist Party 
leadership and resistance to right- and left-wing deviations within the Party in capitalist 
countries, and unquestioning obedience by lower to higher Party organs and, again, 
resistance to right- and (especially) left-wing deviations in the socialist countries. 
According to the “main document,” both forms of deviation and also nationalism are 
tantamount to anti-Communism, and anti-Communism is tantamount to anti-Leninism 
and anti-Sovietism. Thus, although the existence of deviations was not explicitly 
acknowledged except in Czechoslovakia, it was admitted by implication, and resistance 
to them constituted an important part of the action program. This is confirmed by the 
Kommunist editorial: 


Also unsuccessful were the attempts of reaction to play upon differences which persisted on, 
for example, the Czechoslovak question, and to exploit [this question] for the purpose of instilling 
and encouraging anti-Sovietism. On the contrary, as a tesult of the Conference, brother parties 
rebuffed anti-Sovietism more determinedly and uncompromisingly, since the disruption of solidarity 
with the Soviet Union goes against the fundamental interests of revolutionary struggle (Kommunist, 
1970, No. 9, page 79). 


Here it is not entirely clear whether the differences referred to are those among 
parties or within parties. So far as we know, those organs of the Communist press in the 





1 See Lawrence L. Whetten, “The 1969 World Conference and the Future of the Communist 
Movement,” and Stefan C. Stolte, “Communist Polycentralism and the Conferences in Belgrade, Peking 
and Moscow,” Bulletin, 1969, No. 7. 


2 See C. Olgin, “World Communism: Disintegration or Unity in Diversity?”, Bulletin, 1970, No. 6. 
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capitalist countries which before the conference had criticized the invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia stopped referring to it afterward—at the latest, after the subsequent two or 
three conferences dealing with related subjects, i.e., the differences were driven inwards. 


The next page of the editorial is devoted to a description of the Lenin jubilee cele- 
brations, which, the reader is given to understand, demonstrated the ideological unity 
of the world’s Communist parties on the basis of Marxism-Leninism, an ideology also 
revered in the “people’s democracies” (i.e., the uncommitted countries of the “third 
world”) and the “left-wing socialist” (?) countries represented at the conference. 


Only at the very end, after a lengthy recapitulation of the victories scored against 
imperialism on the international arena, does the editorial speak of the actual situation on 
the ideological front within the Party; quoting Brezhnev’s references in an article on 
the conference published in the August 1969 issue of the journal World Marxist Review : 
Problems of Peace and Socialism to the “identity of class interests” which united Communist 
parties all over the world, the “desire to achieve the unity of world socialism. ..and 
enhance the responsibility of each fraternal party,” and the need to defend Marxism- 
Leninism against “Right and ‘Left’ opportunist distortions” (page 2 of the original), 
it declares that “it is precisely along these lines that developments have proceeded during 
the entire year since the conference.” 


Several Communist Party conferences described as “the principal consequences of 
the 1969 conference”’—at each of which, according to official information, ideological 
unity was reaffirmed—are said to have been characterized by “a renewed intensification 
of the fight for the purity of Marxism-Leninism” against this “right- and left-wing 
opportunism,” a fight demanding “constant effort and vigilance.”® Unless the “purity 
and creative development of Marxism-Leninism” is maintained, says the editorial, it is 
impossible to “strengthen the ranks of Communist parties and enhance their fighting 
capacity” and achieve “international Communist solidarity.” All this apparently applies 
only to Communist parties in the capitalist countries, where in some cases “vigilance” 
has been the exception rather than the rule. Is this so, however? Immediately after 
mentioning the exclusion from their respective parties of the Frenchman Roger Garaudy, 
the Austrian Ernst Fischer and the “factional group” of the Italian journal Manifesto, 
who had all proved immune to “all forms of ideological influence,” the editorial quotes 
from a speech by Brezhnev delivered this April in which the Soviet Party leader talks 
of the “battle of ideas within the Communist movement” and of “fighting to bring 
back to correct positions those comrades in the movement who have erred even tem- 
porarily.” Although in themselves these quotations do not say very much, they acquire 
a certain significance in respect of the Soviet Communist Party itself when considered 
together with the remark made by Brezhnev at a jubilee meeting, also held in April, 
of the Party Central Committee and the Supreme Soviets of the USSR and the RSFSR 
attended by 75 Communist parties, 21 “national democratic” parties and 6 “leftist 
socialist” parties but not cited in the Kommunist editorial: “We will never consent to such 
a ‘development of democracy’ as that insistently recommended us by bourgeois ideologists 
and their right-wing opportunist assistants” (Kommunist, 1970, No. 7, p. 21). 


Who are these “right-wing opportunists” ? Members of “brother” parties? Although 
it is impossible to say exactly, one may fairly assume that some of them are in the Soviet 
Communist Party itself. This seems to be the implication, at least, of a series of articles 





3 See ibid., cap. pp. 14 et seq. 
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in Konma beginning immediately after the June 1969 conference and ending this 
‘July in which revisionists and right-wing opportunists were lambasted in connection 
with the theory of convergence. References to the fate of Roger Garaudy, Ernst Fischer 
and the Italian “factional group” were very likely a warning that, should “ideological 
influence” fail, sterner measures would be taken. , Co. 


* 


In view of the unsatisfactory state of affairs on this sector, the Party Central Com- 
mittee and the Council of Ministers have adopted a resolution “On Measures to Improve 
the Utilization of Technical Equipment in Agriculture.” The work performed by a 
~ piece of agricultural machinery per shift and day, complains the resolution, “is increasing 
slowly, and here and there even decreasing.” To remedy the situation, it is proposed 
above all to tighten up supervision and “call to account persons, guilty of the poor . 
utilization, cannibalization and premature writing-off of tractors and machinery.” There ' 
is no talk, however, of raising the production of spare parts in-order to cut down such 
practices, even though Aleksandr Yezhevsky, Chairman of the All-Union Association 
for the Sale of Agricultural Machinery to State and Collective Farms (Selkhoztekhnika), 
said himself that the shortage of “material and technical means” affected spare parts ° 

‘more than anything else. As things are, it frequently happens that “tractors, combines 
and motor vehicles repaired by certain workshops. ..bave parts ‘missing, do not go 
thorugh the entire range of tests, and do not look presentable.” There are also consider- 
able differences in the costs of repairs: for example, the prime cost of repairing an 
SMD-14 engine is 260 rubles in Yaroslavl but 375 rubles in nearby Rybinsk. Finally, 
the quality of new machinery “does not always conform to the established standards.” 
(Selskaya zbizn, August 7 and 9, 1970.) f 

= A. further resolution of the Party Central Committee and the Council of Ministers 
“On Improving the Exploitation of Reclamation Systems and the Use of Irrigated Land” 
complains that “harvests of grain crops are particularly low on many farms in the , 
‘Azerbaidzhan, Uzbek and Tadzhik SSR’s, the Daghestan ASSR and the Saratov 
Oblast” —i.e., ın virtually all the main irrigated areas in the Soviet Union. The principal 
cause of this is said to be indifference on the part of agricultural administrators as well 
as the workers themselves. On many farms, irrigation systems fall into disrepair because 
of a lack of funds for their maintenance. In order to remedy the situation, the resolution 
demands that irrigation systems be transferred, in working order, from the books of 
water economy: and other OLpanie tone. to those of the state and collecnve farms 

»  (äbed., August 11, 1970). 

ʻ On August 11 and 12, the Academy of Agricultural Sciences met in Moscow to 
. discuss the question of scientific and technical progress in the field of agriculture. One | 
of the speakers was Party. Central Committee Secretary Fedor Kulakov, who'said that, ‘ 
“although Soviet agriculture had not exactly been standing still in the past, during’ ‘the 
current five-year period an increase in production would be required such as had never 

v ‘been seen before. In particular, the average annual gross production of grain would 
- have to be increased to 195,000,000 tons, and the production of meat to 15,600,000 tons 
(slaughterweight), and of milk to 98,000,000 tons by 1975. Large areas for the growing 
of commercial grain would be created on irrigated land. ‘ 

` -A discussion ensued in which the President of the Academy, P. Lobanov, partici- 
pated. An appeal was made for devoting greater attention to problems of research and 
to the “search for new. and age ways of exploiting biological, economic and 
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technical factors and the latest technological systems, eine poli industrial methods 
of production.” A number of shortcomings in Soviet agriculture were mentioned. 
Academician V. Remeslo, for example, observed that although plant breeders had 
produced a number of high-yielding varieties.of winter wheat, the problem of actually 
growing them remained unsolved. Academician I. Sinyagin complained: “The quality 
‘of wheat grain has noticeably deteriorated of late. The degree to which mineral fertilizers ; 
afe used in this country remains extremely low.” Academician I. Danilenko named 
fodder production as the’ major problem i in livestock breeding, while ‘Lobanov spoke 
of the need to improve the ‘ organization of the activities of agricultural research in- 
‘stitutes as well as their very structure” and to set up institutes of a “theoretical and 
research character” (sbid., August 14, 1970). N Le BOA. 


* 


In August, entrance examinations to all institutions of higher education in the Soviet 
Union were held. As in previous’ years; the number of places in the day ‘departments 
was extremely limited, being in no way sufficient to meet the demand. For 2,600,000 
school-leavers (of whom, as a rule, 80 percent are desirous of entering higher educational 
institutions) and large numbers of second- and third-time candidates, demobilized 
servicemen and workers, the Ministry of Higher and Special Secondary Education 
allocated only about half-a-million places. Inevitably, when three, four and more 
candidates compete for one place, it is the numerous candidates from the lower-standard 
village schools as well as ‚the children of less well-to-do parents who are left out. The 
situation is hardly likely to be substantially alleviated by the preparatory departments 
set up last year for such unfortunates; the newspaper Kémsomolskaya pravda complained 
. in its issue for August 16, for example, that in the preparatory departments organized 
at 191 higher educational institutions there were “unjustifiably few” collective farm 
workers and over half the students were barely able to cope with the study program, 
as many as ten percent dropping out during the first two or three months. 


One result of the extremely limited number of places in Soviet, higher educational 
institutions is that parents are tending more and more to make use of personal connec- 
‘tions and other illegal methods to secure admission for their offspring. The chairman 
of the Leningrad Public Commission for the Supervision of Admission to Higher“ 
Educational Institutions said that parents who failed to get their children in “through 
the back door” began filing complaints and resorting to all manner of intrigue (Tzvestia, 
August 8, 1970). Uchitelskaya gazeta reported in its August 18 issue that outside higher 
educational institutions photocopied cribs for all subjects, as well as ready-made essays 

‚and even examination papers, were on sale. There was also a description of how a 
crowd of parents was waitirig in the reception room of a department of the Moscow 

State Pedagogic Institute (teachers’ training college) forthe dean to.arrive: Aue 

Fınally, he appeared. And then, Good Lord, what a hullabaloo there was! Pushing and inter- 

rupting each other, people begged, implored, beseeched. Someone flourished the name of a’ well- 

known academician. Someone else shed a teat. a third, raising his voice to a scream, threatened to 

put in a complaint... j 5 S. V. 

x 


For some time now, a tuted battle has been going on in the columns of Soviet 
journals and newspapers between the champions and opponents of the ‘economic 
reform. Interesting in- this connection are some results of a poll conducted among ^ 
directors of industrial enterprises in Siberia and the Soviet Far East on the effectiveness 
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of the reform and the reorganization problem it entailed. These were published in the 
August 5 issue of Literaturnaya gazeta. 


The main problems encountered by the directors in the transition to the new 
economic system turned out to be, in order of gravity: material and technical supply, . 
inadequate incentive funds, and insufficient freedom of action for the individual enter- 
prise, which was still subject to “arbitrary” planning from above. Fifty-six percent of 
the 241 directors questioned were of the opinion that the economic reform had brought 
only an insignificant increase in the independence of enterprises and the rights of direc- 
tors. These rights, they said, should be broadened above all in the spheres of labor and 
wages and capital investments and finances. As regards material and technical supply, 
79 percent replied that the reform had resulted in no change at all, 19 percent ina 
minimal improvement, and only 2 percent in a considerable improvement. 

The directors considered that an improvement in the functioning of enterprises 
depended primarily on the following conditions (in order of importance): the reliable 
fulfillment of requests for material and technical supplies, the granting of the necessary 
rights to directors in respect of labor and wages, and the perfection of the existing 
system of material incentives, followed by a change in the system of compulsory plan 
assignments—in particular a reduction in the number of the latter—, the establishment 
of more reasonable prices for the goods produced, the granting of the right to select 
suppliers and purchasers and, finally, the introduction of stricter sanctions against 
the violation of economic contracts. 

In short, the poll demonstrated firstly, the inadequacy of the economic reform and, 
secondly, the fact that Soviet factory managers have very clear ideas as to the changes 
which must be made in it. SV. 


* 


An article by V. Yefimov in the July 12 issue of Pravda Vostoka contains interesting 
information on the young Orthodox priest Father Pavel Adelgeim. 

Father Adelgeim received his basic education in a kindergarten and then in a 
technical school. In 1959, after attending a theological seminary, he was ordainedand 
began holding church services, first as a deacon in Tashkent Cathedral and later as a 
priest in the city of Kagan. According to the article, he “quickly captured the hearts 
of believers” by virtue of his religious devotion and zeal and his high moral standards, 
His sermons, well-composed, well-delivered and instructive, dealt with profound 
philosophical problems and were particularly critical of Marxist atheism; people flocked 
from all over Kagan to hear them. 

Inevitably, this popular priest attracted the attention of the secular authorities, 
which, using the well-tried tactics of smear and slander, dug out “evidence” of his 
hidden vices. They presented him as a hardened egoist who had chosen the calling of a 
priest out of love for an idle, comfortable life, as a money-grabber who had gone so far 
as to demand a bonus for his parasitic activities, and as an—albeit talented—actor 
merely concerned with impressing his audience. The fact that Father Adelgeim kept a 
diary, in which he writes of his striving for self-perfection and his desire to spread 
happiness and good cheer (excerpts are quoted in the article), is interpreted as merely 
being “calculated to have a moving effect on anyone into whose hands it [the diary] 
fell.” , 

In Tashkent, Father Adelgeim took under his guardianship the Shkurenok family, 
consisting of mother, grandmother and two children (16-year-old Tanya and her 
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brother Viktor). He gave them money to build a house, and maintained contact with 
the family after being transferred to Kagan, corresponding with Tanya and taking her 
together with his own children to a dacha near Moscow. He naturally spoke to the 
family about religious subjects. “Mother and grandmother,” says the article, “simply 
idolized Father Pavel, they couldn’t take a step without his blessing.” The young 
priest is accused of entering into relations with the poor family for no other reason 
than that he wished to appear as a benefactor in the eyes of his parishioners and to 
curry favor with his superiors by bringing Tanya and Viktor into the church. 

In order to put a stop to Father Adelgeim’s activities, Tanya was incited to denounce 
him. Excerpts of a letter of hers to a factory committee are given in which she complains 
of being given a religious upbringing against her will and of being beaten by her.mother 
and her “acquaintance from Kagan.” These allegations are substantiated by “state- 
ments” of neighbors to the effect that the young priest was a sadist who “beat Tanya 
with a hose after having taken all her clothes off, even her drawers,” and also beat his 
wife and children. As a result, Father Adelgeim was brought.before court as a depraved 
individual who had “‘used his ecclesiastical position in order to encroach systetnatically 
upon the personality of minors.” As for Tanya, she is presented as a “positive heroine,” 
as is usual in such cases (the best-known example of this kind is the glorification of 
Pavlik Morozov). “How much moral strength this slip of a girl possessed,” writes 
Yefimov, “neither her grandmother, nor her mother, nor Father Pavel were able to 
turn her off the broad, bright road.” In an article by V. Alekseyev and N. Dmitriyeva, 
entitled “Father Pavel Without His Mask” and published fourteen days later in the same 
newspaper, it was reported that Father Adelgeim had been sentenced—to what, was not 
stated. Excerpts from letters from “enraged parishioners” were given. 


The sentencing of Father Adelgeim is only one of countless such instances in the 
history of the USSR. The information contained in the second.of the two articles makes 
it clear that he was sentenced not so much because he converted minors to religionas 
because he belonged to a group of young Orthodox priests who may be considered 
to have launched the present movement in the USSR to expose the regime’s perfidious, 
totalitarian character and win spiritual freedom for all Soviet citizens, a movement 

‘which is also spreading among the young Soviet intellectual elite in general. (The 
letters from Pochayev as well as those by the Moscow priests Eshliman and Yakunin‘ 
and believers in the diocese of Kirov may be mentioned in this connection.) 

Father Adelgeim also wrote for samizdat ; in the article by Alekseyev and Dmitriyeva, 
it was commented that the “clattering of a typewriter could be heard in Adelgeim’s ` 
house for prolonged periods.” A search of the house revealed ‚verse by “poets of the 
neorealist and decadent schools,” the letters.of Eshliman and Yakunin, a “selection of 
materials published in foreign religious journals” (elsewhere described as an “open 
letter”) bearing the heading “The Voice of Native Orthodoxy,” articles by A. E. Levitin 
(Krasnov)® with marginal notes, and material on the persecution of the Church prior 
to World War II and the general lack of spiritual freedom in the country. N.T. 


* 


The July 26 issue of the Ukrainian émigré weekly Shlyakh peremoby, published in 
Munich, contains a brief note headed “For a State, Not for a Fiction.” This is based on 





4 See Rev. Dimitry Konstantinow, “Further Proof of the Incontrovertible,” Bulletin, 1966, No. 7. 
5 For a discussidn of Levitin’s article “By Love and Anger,” first published in the Paris émigré 
newspaper Russkaya mysi on July 7, 1966, see N. Teodorovich, “Recent a a in the Moscow 
Patriarchate,” Bulletin, 1966, No. 12, š 
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a report in the Soviet underground publication Chronicle of Current Events according 
to which two “Ukrainian scholars,” Candidate of Philological Sciences Taras Franko 
and Mariya Lysenko, sent to the Ukrainian Supreme Soviet Presidium a request that 
it “take the initiative in setting up a Crimean Tatar ASSR within the boundaries of the 
Ukrainian SSR.” Such a step, they said, would be of “no little international significance.” 
(The Crimean Tatars, it will be remembered, were in 1944 expelled to a man from their 
homeland on Stalin’s order, their autonomous republic being reconstituted on June 25 
of that year as the Crimean Oblast of the RSFSR, which on February 19, 1954, was 
incorporated in the Ukrainian SSR.) There is no definite information in Soviet sources 
on Mariya Lysenko save that she is a Ukrainian scholar. Taras Franko, on the other 
hand, is a prominent figure in the Ukrainian academic and literary world and the son 
of Ivan Franko, a Ukrainian literary classic after whom the oblast city of Ivano-Frankovsk 
(formerly Stanislav) is named. He has been a member of the Party since 1953. 


The appeal of Taras Franko and Mariya Lysenko is only one of a number of appeals 
made by progressive Soviet intellectuals in favor of the national rights of the Crimean 
Tatars in general and their resettlement in an autonomous Crimean republic in particular. 
Many Western observers of the Soviet Union suggest that the Kremlin may consider 
it useful and necessary to persuade the Ukrainian Supreme Soviet Presidium to imple- 
meat this “proposal by a Communist” and establish such a republic. Others think that 
Moscow would never allow the Ukrainian Supreme Soviet to decide the fate of the 
Crimean Tatars and the Crimea. Who is right remains to be seen. What is interesting 
at present is that in the various republics of the Soviet Union, resistance of a national 
and political character is growing not only among the intellectuals but among Party 
members as well. There are Sovietologists in the West who regard this resistance as the 
possible embryo of a revolution which one day will sweep away the regime altogether. 


E. K. 
Chronicle of Events 
(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 
August 1970 
1 Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko and hıs West Meeting of the executive committee of the 
German colleague Walter Scheel continue Society for Soviet-Indian Cultural Relations 
their talks. takes place ın Moscow at which N. V. Goldin, 


BER : ; Minister for the Construction of Heavy 
2 Thirtieth anniversary of the Moldavian SSR. Industry Enterprises, is elected President of 


Publication of a message sent by Chairman the Society. 
of the Council of Ministers A. N. Kosygin to 
the Presidents of the USA and France and the 4 Iraqi delegation led by Saddam Husein Takriti, 


Prime Minister of Great Britain in connection Deputy President of the Revolutionary Com- 
with the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Pots- mand Council and Deputy Secretary General 
dam Agreement. of the Baath Party, arrives in the USSR. 

3 Foreign ‘Trade Minister N. S. Patolichev arrives Five-year Soviet-Colombian agreement on 
in Vienna to sign a trade agreement between scientific and cultural cooperation signed in 
the USSR and Austria for the period 1971—75. Bogota. 
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Publication of a decree of the Belorussian 
Supreme Soviet Presidium conferring the 
status of a city on the urban settlement of 
Novolukoml (Vitebsk Oblast). 


Soviet-Iraqi talks on mutual cooperation in 
various fields, the Near East and other inter- 
national problems begin in the Kremlin. 
Participants on the Soviet side include Party 
Central Committee Politburo Member and 
First Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers K. T. Mazurov, Party Central 
Committee Secretary B. N. Ponomarev and 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
and Chairman of the State Planning Committee 
(Gosplan) N. K. Baibakov. 


Twenty-fifth anniversary of the re-establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations between the 
USSR and Rumania, 


Scheel leaves Moscow for home after initialing 
a Soviet-West German treaty on the renuncta- 
tion of the use of force. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-355.” 

Artificial Earth satellite “Interkosmos-3” 
launched in the USSR under a program of 
cooperation among the “socialist” countries 
in space research. Its mission is to explore 
citcumterrestrial radiation, the connection 
between dynamic processes in the Earth’s 
radıation belts and solar activity, and the 
nature and spectrum of low-frequency electro- 
magnetic oscillations in the upper ionosphere. 
Control of the flight is in the hands of a group 
of Soviet and Czechoslovak specialists. 


Party Central Committee Secretary and 
Polititburo Member A. P, Kirilenko and Party 
Central Committee Secretary B. N. Pono- 
marey discuss current problems of the inter- 
national Communist movement, the inter- 
national situation and other questions ot 
mutual interest with General Secretary of the 
British Communist Party John Gollan and 
Chairman of the Party’s Executive Committee 
John Tocher, who are in the USSR on holiday, 
in the presence of V. V. Zagladin, Deputy Head 
of the International Affairs Department of the 
Central Committee of the Soviet Communist 
Party. 

Kosygin receives chief editor of the Indian 
newspaper Patriot E. N. Narayanan at the 
latter’s request for a talk on the international 
situation and Soviet-Indian relations. 


11 West German Chancellor 


Publication of a declaration of the Soviet 
Committee for the Defense of Peace in connec- 
tion with the twentieth anniversary of the 
bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 


8 Athlete’s Day. 
9 Builder’s Day. 
Announcement that the construction of a 


port in Wrangel Bay has been started which 
will be larger than the nearby port of Nakhodka. 


10 Launching of Soviet articifial Earth satellite 


“Kosmos-356.” 

Party Secretary General L. I. Brezhnev 
meets First Secretary of the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party Gustáv Husák, who 1s in 
the USSR on holiday, for a talk on bilateral 
state and Party relations. 


Eighth Congress of Representatives of 
Consumers’ Cooperatives of the USSR opens in 
Moscow. Among those present are Kirilenko, 
Mazurov, Party Central Committee Politburo 
Member A. J. Pelše and representatives of 48 
foreign and two international cooperative 
organizations. Speech by Chairman of the 
Board of the Central Union of Consumers’ 
Cooperatives A. P. Klimov. Subjects on the 
agenda are strengthening the economic ties 
between town and country, and improving 
living conditions and cultural facilities in rural 
areas. 

Fifth International Congress on Economic 
History, attended by experts from nearly forty 
countries, opens ın Leningrad. 


Willy Brandt, 
accompanied by Walter Scheel, Secretaries of 
State Egon Bahr, Kurt Ahlers, Paul Frank and 
others, arrıves in Moscow. 

Announcement that the Party Central 
Committee and the Council of Ministers have 
adopted a resolution “On Improving the 
Exploitation of Meliorative Systems and the 
Use of Irrıgated and Drained Land.” 


12 Soviet-West German treaty on the mutual 


renunciation of the use of force signed in 
Moscow, for the USSR by Kosygin and 
Gromyko, and for Western Germany by 
Brandt and Scheel. 

Soviet Party and governmental delegation 
under Mazurov leaves for Pyongyang to 
attend celebrations of the twenty-fifth annıver- 
sary of the liberation of North Korea. 
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Press Department of the Soviet Foreign 
Ministry holds a press conference. Speech by 
Chairman of the State Committee for Voca- 
tional and Technical Education A.A. Bulgakov. 


Signing in Moscow of a protocol on the 
coordination of the Soviet and East German 
national economic plans for 1971-75 as well 
as an intergovernmental agreement on co- 
operation in research and production in the 
field of machine-tool building. ` 

‘Publication of a joint communiqué on the 
visit to the USSR August 4-12 of an Itaqt 


delegation under Takriti. The delegation 
visited Moscow and Leningrad. Bilateral 


relations, the Near East and other international 
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problems were discussed, and it ‘was agreed 


tó continue talks aimed at concluding agree- , 


ments on -cooperation ın various fields. 
Invitations tọ Brezhnev, Kosygin and Chair- 
man of the Supreme Soviet Presidium N. V. 
Podgorny to visit Iraq were accepted. 


Announcement that US astronaut "Frank 
Borman has spent two days in Moscow, 
meeting Soviet cosmonauts ‘in Zvezdny 
Gerodok (Star City) and aircraft: designér 
A S. Yakovlev and being received by President 
of the Academy of Sciences M. V. ‘Keldysh. 


Twenty-fifth anniversary of the reestablish- 
ment of diplomatic relations „between the 
USSR and Bulgarıa. aa . 


* Publication of a joint communiqué in which 
the USSR and Western Germany express their 
confidence that the treaty on the mutual 
renunciation of force concluded between 
them, will- contribute ‘to European security. 
Kosygin accepts Brandt’s invitation to pay an 


, official visit to Western Germany. 


Announcement that a plenary meeting of 
‘the : 


Soviet War Vetérans’ Committee has 


"discussed the question of increasing the 


activity of war veterans in’ the military- 


patriotic education of the Soviet population. 
Speech by the Committee’s Deputy Chairman, 
Lieutenant-General S. S. Shatilov. General of 
the Army P. I. Batov is elected Chairman of the 
Committee. 

Publication of a communiqué on the Sovret-US 
talks on the limitation of strategic arms 
(SALT) which took place in Vienna from 


yt 


. April 16 to August 12.-The talks are described 
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_as having been useful. They will be continued 
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in Helsınkı on November 2. a’ 


Deputy Foreign Minister L, F. Ilichev > 
arrives in Peking as head of the Soviet dele- 
gation engaged in governmental talks with 


"China (he replaces V. V. Kuznetsov). 


Thirteenth international congress of historians, 
attended by over 3,000 foreign :and 1,000 
Soviet historians, opened ın Moscow by 
President of the International Committee of 


+ Historical Sciences Paul Harsin (Belgium). 


Topics of discussion are “The Historian and 
the Social Sciences” and “The History of the 
Continents: Nationalism and the Class Struggle : 
in the Modernization Process in Asia and 
Africa.” The congress is to last until August - 
23. On the eve of its opening, Academician 
A. A. Guber (USSR) was elected as Harsin’s 
successor for the next five years. 


17, Announcement that combined maneuvers of * 


the Czechoslovak Atmy and the Central Group * 


. Of Soviet Forces ‘are. being held on Czecho- 


slovak territory. 


Signing in Moscow of the heaves trade 
agreement between the USSR and Bolivia, as 
well as-an agreement on deliveries of Soviet 
machinery and equipment to Bolivia and a 


` protocol on the establishment of trade missions 
"in the two countries. 


` begins in Leningrad. 
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Launching of the 1,180-kılogram Soviet 
space probe “Venera-7,” whose basic mission 
is to continue’ exploration of Venus begun by 
previous “Venera” probes, 


‘Ninth international congress of anatomusts 


x 


. 


Tenth anniversary of the establishment of 


` diplomatic relations between the USSR and - 
` Cyprus. ` 


“49 


Soviet ‘Air Force Day. Order of ‚the day ' 
issued by’ Defense Minister Marshal of the 
Soyiet Union A. A. Grechko. 


Iranian parliamentary “delegation led by 
President of the Iranian National Consultative 
Assembly Majlis) Abdullah Riazi, 


Launching of Soviet-artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-357. = 

French military delegation led by Chief of 
Staff of thé Armed Forces General: Michel 


Fourquet arrives in Moscow. 


i 
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21 


Announcement that plenary“ meetings of 
Party committees and gatherings of -Party 
activists have been held at republic, krai, oblast 
and raion levels at which the implications of 
the program laid down at a plenary meeting of 
the Party Central Cominittee in July calling for 
a sharp'upswing in agriculture were discussed. 


t z ~v R 
Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-358,” : 

Meeting of the Warsaw Pact’s -Political 


` + 


Two-day- PE hvi japin trade union 
meeting with the theme “For Peace and 


.Friendship Between the Peoples ‘of Japan and 


the Soviet Union,” attended by delegations 
from the Genéral Council of Trade Unions of 
Japan (SOHYO) and the Japanese Liaison 


" Council of Neutral Trade Unions, comes to an 


26 


Consultative Committee takes place in Moscow . 


at which international problems, in particular 
the situation in Europe, are discussed, and the:. 
conclusion of a treaty on the mutual renuncia- 


tion of force between the USSR and Western ' ' 


Germany is hatled as an important step toward 
normalization’ of the situation in Europe. 


Jubilee exhibition with the theme “Twenty- 
Five Years of Free “Hungary” opened in 
Moscow. Speeches by Hungarian Prime’, 
Minister Jeno Fock and Kosygin. 
Announcement that in connection with the | 
one-hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of the” 
bırth of the Russian poet N. A. Nekrasov to 
fall in 1971, an all-Union jubilee committe& has 
been set up with A. A. Surkov as its chairman 


“ and A. T. Tvardovsky, M. B. Khrapchenko 
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and S. S. Narovchatov as deputy chairmen. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
““Kosmos-359.” 

Indonesian Foreign Minister. Adam Malik 
arrives in Moscow at the head of an Indonesian 
delegation for talks on trade and economic , 
relations. 


Delegation from the USSR under Culture | 


Minister Y. A. Furtseva’and Ukrainian and 
Belorussian delegations led by her colleagues - 
R. V. Babitchuk and M. A. Minkovich leave 
for Venice to attend a conference of culture 
ministers convened by UNESCO. 
Norwegiantbuilt Khevoskoskinskaya hydro- 
electric power station on the Soviet-Norwegian’ ` 
frontier river Pas handed over to the USSR. 
It ıs the last in the Pas cascade. 


Protocol’ on cultural erchis between ik 


‘Kazakh SSR and Communist Party. - 


end in Moscow. 


Brezhnev arrives 10 Alma-Ata to attend 
celebrations of the fiftieth’ anniversary of the 


: Fifteenth international conference on high- 
energy physics, attended by approximately 900 
scientists from 40 countries, opens in Kiev. 
Strong interactions will be the central theme. - 


. First general assembly of the International 
‘Association of Teachers of Russian Language 
and Literature attended by about 500 teachers, 
scholars and: guests from 24 countries, opëns 
at Moscow State PEE 


ee 
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e 


Vinogradov.” 
Announcement that the Party Central Com- 


t. mittee Politburo and the Council of Ministers 


r 
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` have expressed full approval of the perform- 


ance of the Soviet delegation at the meeting of ` 
the Warsaw Pact’s Political Consultative Com- 
mittee on August 20, and expressed gratification 
on the ‘positive appraisal of the Soviet-West 
German. treaty on the mutual fenunciation of 


force by allied states. 


Soviet-Indonesian agreement on trade and 
economic contacts signed i in Moscow. 


Cerémonial meeting of the Kazakh Party 
Central Committee and Supreme Soviet held in 
Alma-Ata to mark the fiftieth anniversary of * 


“the Kazakh SSR and Communist Party. Speech 


by Brezhnev.” 
Protocol on the results of coordinating the 
Soviet and Bulgarian national economic plans 


' for 1971+75 signed in Moscow. An agreement 
. was reached on combining forces in creating . 


USSR and Ethiopia in 1970 and 1971 signed i in, 
` Addıs Ababa. It calls for a further expansiön of- 


cooperation between the two countries in ' 
culture, education and sport. . 
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new capacities for winning, producing and 


transporting various raw materials, and lists 
were drawn up for mutual deliveries of fuels, 
raw materials, machinery and other technical 


equipment, dnd consumer goods, 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite ` 


“Kosmos-360. er 


spo or 
t 


First general assembly of the International Changes and Appointments 


Association of Teachers of Russian Language 
and Literature comes to an end in Moscow. 13 B. S. Vorobev appointed Ambassador to 


Soviet academician M. B. Khrapchenko 1s Nigeria ın place of A. I. Romanov, who is 
elected President of the Association. transferred to other work. 
30 Miner’s Da 30 Announcement that Rafik Nishanov has been 
y appointed Ambassador to Ceylon and the 
31 Brezhnev leaves Alma-Ata and arrives in Maldive Republic in place of V. P. Stepanov, 
Ashkhabad. who is transferred to other work. 
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ARTICLES 


l The Third Generation of Soviet Leaders 


ABDURAKHMAN AVTORKHANOV 


The following article is based upon a paper presented by the author at the Soviet 
Affairs symposium, “Soviet Strategy for the Seventies,” held in June 1969 by the US 
Army Institute for Advanced Russian and East European Studies. This Institute has 
kindly granted permission to publish the article, but bears no responsibility for views 
expressed therein. Publication has unfortunately been delayed by technical considerations. 


Assuming there are no unforeseen developments, a third generation of 
Bolsheviks, consisting in the main of individuals who joined the Party after the 
death of Stalin, will in the coming decade assume power at the highest and 
intermediate levels of the Party apparat. That such a rejuvenation is due is 
apparent from the following breakdown by age of the Party as a whole and of 
its highest organs—namely, the Central Committee and the Politburo: 


` Breakdown of the Soviet Communist Party According to Age, 1966-67 


(Percentages) 
, Over 50 40 and Under 
All Members and Candidate Members ..... R 22.9 51.5 
Central Committee 22.2... 0. ee eee eee ee eee 50.6 11.1 
Politburo: ameet 20 rennen 100.0 0.0 


URCES. Yezbegodnik Bolshoi Sovetskoi Entsiklo opedii, 1766. Yearbook of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia, 
1966), pen 1966, pp. 574—621; Partıınaya zbırn, 1967, No. 19, p. 


The picture presented by these ne is clear: a young at and an aging 
Central Committee. 


Because the Party apparatchik ds the professional or full-time Party official), 
unlike the Soviet government official, is not automatically retired upon reaching 
a certain age, the disporportion between old and young within the Central 
Committee tends to increase in favor of the old. This is also true of the leaders 

‘of’ oblast and krai Party committees. and the central committees of the Union 
republics, where the average age of the secretaries is between 50 and 60. 


However, beginning in the middle seventies, the third generation of Bol- 
.sheviks will inevitably come to power. On this generation will devolve the 
responsibility of providing a final answer to the cardinal question which path 
the USSR will take—more specifically, to what degree‘ continuity of policy, 
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ideology and power will be preserved and whether deviations from the previous 
course of the Party will be permissible. 


Here, it is as well to bear in mind that the laws which operate in an open 
society and under a democratic regime are not applicable to the USSR. The 
individual qualities of candidates for positions of power, which in Western 
democratic parties may be decisive in view of the free competition of talents 
and the freedom of choice within the party, are subordinate in the Soviet Com- 
munist Party, where a promising career is open only to the individual capable 
of submerging himself in the Party machine and acquiring a “collective” per- 
sonality. From this point of departure Bolshevism has worked out its party 
norms and inviolable Party principles, which are strictly adhered to even during 
unusual changes of power (as, for example, during Yezhov’s reign of terror 
or yezhovshchina, Khrushchev’s coup in 1957, and the coup against Khrushchev 
in 1964). , 

The principles of the Party’s organization and its policy of personnel selection 
were laid down by Lenin during the formative period of Bolshevism in his 
well-known work What is to be Done? (1902). Established as the basis of Party 
work under Tsarist rule, these principles nevertheless remained essentially 
unchanged when the Bolsheviks came to power. They are as follows: First, 
the Party can seize, retain and extend its power only under the leadership of a 
small group of apparatchiki, for “without a dozen tried and talented leaders 
(for talent does not grow on trees), professionally trained, schooled by long 
‘ experience and working in perfect harmony, no class in modern society is capable 
of conducting a determined struggle.”1 (Today this group is represented by the 
Politburo.) Second, the Party’s rule “can be durable only with a stable organiz- 
ation of leaders to maintain continuity.”? (This is provided today by the Party’s 
policy of personnel selection.) Third, “the only serious organizational principle 
for members of our movement must be: the strictest conspiratorialness, the 
strictest selection of members, and the training of professional revolutionaries.” 
(This principle is operative today in the work of the Party apparat and the edu- 
cation of professional apparatchiki.) 


When considering the application of these principles to the Soviet Com- 
munist Party as it exists today, it must be pointed out that there are two leader- 
ships within the Party. One is overt, elected (at least in form) and thus subject 
to periodical replacement: it consists of the Party committees, ranging from 
those of primary Party organizations to the Central Committee itself. The other 
is covert, appointed “from above” and thus relatively permanent: it consists 
of the salaried, all-powerful apparatchiki. The first is accessible to our observation, 
while the second is made up of individuals who, although completely unknown 





1 V, I, Lenin, Polnoye sobraniye sochinenti (Complete Works), 5th ed., Vol. VI, Moscow, 1959, 
pp. 121-22. 

2 Thid., p. 124. 

3 Ibid,, p. 141. 


not only in the country but even in the Party itself, constitute the gigantic Party 
machine which rules both the Party and the state. This machine not only usually 
remains unaffected by changes in the officially elected leadership, but invariably 
plays a leading part in such changes (as, for example, in Stalin’s liquidation of 
the “opposition within the Party” and in the reshuffles which took place after 
Stalin’s death). Hence, the problems of replacement of office-holders and conti- 
nuity of policy not only concern the Politburo and Secretariat of the Central 
Committee, but are also intimately connected with changes within the top-level 
Party bureaucracy as a whole. 


Inasmuch as the salaried Party bureaucracy belongs to the same generation 
as the elected Party bureaucracy, the transfer of power will take place within 
both at roughly the same time. The replacements will be those who joined the 
Party during the period of the denunciation of Stalin’s crimes. We know from 
the history of the Party that the second, Stalinist, generation remained true to 
the first, Leninist, generation with respect to the main principles of the Party 
machine’s structure and operation. The question is what the third generation 
will take over from its predecessors. In this connection, it is interesting to take 
a look at the features distinguishing the leading representatives of these two 
generations, especially since a distinctive type of Party apparatchik characterizes 
each period in the history of Bolshevism. Here, three types emerge. The first 
is the Leninist “komitetcbik” or “professional revolutionary,” usually an un- 
graduated student or self-taught worker who before the Revolution belonged to 
a Marxist underground movement, came into repeated conflict with the authori- 
ties and was subjected to imprisonment, exile and forced emigration, took an 
active part in the Revolution and the Civil War, demonstrating courage and 
at the same time cruelty toward “class enemies,” from whose ranks he himself 
might well have emerged. He viewed such things as morality, justice and duty 
to society through the prism of proletarian class expediency, and judged his own 
activities accordingly. Although a fanatical revolutionary, he did not idolize power, 
but regarded it as an instrument with which to create a society that should not 
need to be ruled by power. He consequently rejected the idea of a permanent 
professional bureaucracy. Such revolutionaries were critical even of their leader, 
Lenin, and were in a certain sense altruists. 


The second type is the Stalinist Party apparatchik, a “little Stalin” within his 
domain of power. Usually a technical specialist and a graduate from the Central 
Committee’s Higher Party School, he participated neither in the Revolution nor 
in the Civil War, but took an active part in the “second revolution—the revo- 
lution from above”—namely, in the forced collectivization and in the countless 
purges by which Lenin’s Party was transformed into the party of Stalin. He 
was a participant in the liquidation under Yezhov of “enemies of the people,” 
a category which included a large number of his friends and even his relatives. 
Many years’ experience in persecuting and eliminating “enemies” turned him 
into a callous, unthinking cog in the Party machine. The only criterion of personal 
success he knew was power, and to achieve it he was prepared to do anything, 
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`. even, as the Twentieth Party DR showed, to betray his leader and teacher, 
"Stalin. ` 
The third is the Party apparaschik of the Khrushchev-Brezhnev style, who 
may be termed a transitional or intermediate type of leader. By education ‘and 
conviction an absolute Stalinist, he underwent a personality split-upon being 
compelled to denounce—or at least pretend to denounce—Stalin at the Twentieth 
Congress., This denunciation took place under the slogan of condemning the 
“Stalinist cult of personality” and returning to “Leninist principles of Party leader- 
ship.” Practically speaking, this meant that Stalinism, as a party doctrine on methods 
of government, was rejected. The authoritarian ruler over the “collective” 
‚of yesterday, the “little Stalin,” was henceforth to be an elected leader acting 
in the name of, and with the support of, the “collective” (the “principle of 
collective leadership”). This applied, and still applies, to all levels of the Party 
hierarchy. The initiatof of this collective leadership, Khrushchev, himself became 
its first victim. It was above all the overthrow of Khrushchev that demonstrated 
the utter duplicity of the “transitional type”: having come to power through 
denouncing Stalin, and consolidated his position by openly pronouncing Stalin 
an enemy of Leninism (at the Twenty-Second Congress), he made a volte-face 
and rehabilitated not only Stalin’s name but his methods, the consequences . 
including ‘the trials of intellectuals in Moscow, Leningrad and the Ukraine, and 
the intervention in Czechoslovakia. The “transitional type” is now a “Stalinist 
- apparatchik” as regards ideology, but a “collectivist” in his methods of rule. 


‘Although a Communist, the Party apparatchik’s knowledge of the history 


< ` and theory of Communism is very limited. He has studied Marxism-Leninism 


from textbooks rather than from original sources. If occasionally ‘he is called 
upon to read passages ftom the Marxist classics, he does so in the manner of a 
believer reading the Scriptures: inspired by the dicta but not penetrating into 
their essential meaning. Therefore, although preaching dialectics, he remains a 
- dogmatist to the marrow. However, although his theoretical level is extremely 
primitive (the best examples here being Khrushchev, Brezhnev and the chief 
ideologist himself, Suslov), there is one science which he has thoroughly studied 
‚and completely mastered—namely, the science of controlling the people, the 
state and the Party. 


The Party apparatchik belongs to the Party élite. His career mostly develops 


' . according to the following pattern. First of all, ten years of elementary and 


secondary schooling (during which he joins the Komsomol), and five years at 
a higher educational institution (where he enters the Party). Having qualified 
as an engineer, or agronomist, ot teacher, etc., he begins to show interest in 
a new and more ‘promising career in the Party. Soon he becomes secretary of 
a primary Party organization and later on member of a Patty raion or city com- 
mittee. In four or five years he is transferred to full-time Party work i in the raion, 
city ot oblast committee. After another five or six years, he is sent to the Central 
Committee’ s Higher ey School for 2—4 years’ training. After this he is con- 
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sidered a “nomenklatura worker” of the Party Central Committee,* regardless of 
where he may work. 


The two main criteria governing promotion are political dedication and 
efficiency. These qualities being equal, preference is given to strong-willed 
characters capable of leading others. The personal sacrifice made by Party ap- 
paratchiki is enormous. Working almost sixteen hours a day, they end up by 
having virtually no private life at all (sample surveys indicate that because of 
overwork, premature death is much commoner among Party apparatchiki than 
among other categories of Soviet officials). 


The Party apparatchiki in effect constitute a new social class. Whereas the 
Leninist komitetchik was a representative of the proletariat and the Party itself 
was predominately proletarian, the Stalinist Party apparatchik represented a new 
class of bureaucrats and intelligentsia in what was predominantly a party of 
bureaucrats and intellectuals. Party committees in Lenin’s time, both before 
and after the Revolution, consisted of nine-tenths workers and only one-tenth 
intellectuals. Under Stalin, the relationship was just the reverse, and in the 
Party apparatus then, as today, there was not a single proletarian, for the simple 
reason that apart from a Party membership card, a university diploma was 
required for admission; under Lenin an ordinary work book sufficed. Lenin 
termed the Bolshevik Party the vanguard of the proletariat and consequently 
attached extreme importance to seeing that the proportion of workers among 
members was high. For each member of the intelligentsia entering the Party, 
said Lenin, we must accept several hundred workers. At his suggestion, the 
Eighth Party Congress in 1919 resolved to step up the recruitment of workers 
and peasants, and to be very selective when accepting office workers and of- 
ficials.® Stalin abandoned this principle. And in his way he was right. When the 
utopian idea of building socialism on Russian soil proved unfeasible, Stalin 
decided to construct something more realistic and durable: a state that should 
be totalitarian to the nth degree. Thus was created a bureaucratic regime un- 
precedented in history, in which not only administration but politics, economics, 
culture, thought and even feelings were guided by an omnipresent party. This, 
in turn, required the transformation of the party of socialist visionaries into a 
party of bureaucrats, a party of experts in the wielding of power. 


Since such a party could clearly have nothing in common with the Leninist 
ruling party of “proletarians and cooks,” Stalin, at the Eighteenth Party Congress 
in 1939, removed from the Party Rules all Leninist restrictions upon accepting 
officials and intellectuals as members. As a result, the social composition of the 
party changed radically. 





4 See K. A. Krylov, “Party Protection and Privileged Status in Soviet Society,” Bulletin, 1966, No. 3. 


5 RPSS » rexolyutsiyakb i resheniyakh syezdov, konferentsit i plenumo» TsK, 1898—1954 (The Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union in the Resolutions and Decisions of its Congresses and Conferences and 
Plenary Sessions of its Central Committee, 1898—1954), 7th ed., Part I: 1898—1924, Moscow, 1954, p. 441. 
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The party of the working class, moreover, became a party not simply of 
bureaucrats, but of ‚political bureaucrats. Preference in admitting new members 
was given, not to the “office proletariat” (technical and office employees), but 
to educated officials holding positions of responsibility. The situation is reflected 
in the following table: 


Party Members and Candidate Members with a Higher, Incomplete Higher and Secondary 
Education, 1927 and 1967 
(Percentages of Total in Parentheses) 


1927 “4967 
Total Number of Members and Candidate Members .. 1,212,505 12,684,133 
Higher Education .........2.0sesceeeceseeeeeess 9,614 (0.8) 2,097,055 (16.5) 
Incomplete Higher Education ........0scee0eseus 325,985 ( 2.6) 
Secondary Education .............0.0-- ee nies | 104,714 (8.6) Be (31.5) 


SOURCE: Partiinaya xhrzu, 1967: No; 19, p M ‘ 


Thus, in 1967 intellectuals accounted for-50.6 percent of the total membership, 
and in 1927 only, for 9.4 percent. In 1967, members with a higher education 
numbered more than two million, i.e.; nearly four times the ota? membership in 
Lenin’s time (in 1923). 

The colossal growth of the Party, with bureaucrats and intellectuals pre- 
dominating, led to its division into two parts: the élite, or akfiv, and the mass 
membership, or passiv. The aktiv, an institution officially anchored in the Party 
Rules,® is in turn divided, in accordance with the hierarchical structure of the 
Party, into the raion, the city, the oblast, the krai, and the republican aktiv. At. 
the all-Union level, its function is fulfilled by the Central Committee. The 
‘various aktivs meet periodically to be informed by Central Committee members 
and Party secretaries on the Party’s current internal and foreign policies. These 
meetings are confidential; ordinary members (the passiv) are not admitted. 


In 1968, the composition of the ak#v, or “committee corps” as it is also 


`. known, was as follows: 2,650,000 bureau and committee members and secretaries 


and deputy secretaries, of the primary Party otganizations (the secretaries alone 
numbering 360 000) ; 325,000 members of raion and city committees and their 
auditing ‘commissions; 25,000 members of oblast and krai committees and 
‘republic central committees and their auditing commissions; and 439 members 
_ and candidate members of the Central Committee and the Party’s Central 
-Auditing Commission.” 

Power in the USSR is not hereditary in the usual sense, but it is inherited 
by junior members of the hierarchy. That is to say, certain of those now at the 
‚first and second levels of the committee corps will be leading the-Party and the 
state by the end of the seventies. While their fathers were by origin workers” 





6 Rulessof ibs FRE Party of the Soret Union [adopted by the Twenty-Second Party Congress 
` “on October 31, 1961], Moscow, 1962, Article 30, p. 18. 

7 Yezbegodnik Bolshoi Sovetskor Entsiklopedii 1968 (Yearbook of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia for 
1968), Moscow, 1968, p. 34. 
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and peasants and by occupation officials, they themselves will be officials by 
‘origin—this in a “state of all the people,” a “state of workers and peasants.” 


Within the “committee corps” there exists a vanguard consisting, firstly, 
of the “secretary corps” and, secondly, of the Party apparat. The size of the 
“secretary corps” may easily be established from the number of Party committees. 
In 1968, the “secretary corps” was made up of 9,459 secretaries of raion com- 
mittees; 2,241 secretaries of city committees; 745 secretaries of oblast, krai and 
oktug committees; 70 secretaries of central committeés of the Union republics; 
and 11 secretaries of the Party Central Committee. 

It is these 12,526 Party secretaries who in fact rule the Party and the state. 
This they do via the small but very efficient Party apparat. The number of full-time 
officials in the apparat is a secret well kept by the Central Committee. No in- 
formation in this regard has been published since the early thirties. A rough ` 
indication, however, was given by Secretary of the Ukrainian Central Committee 

‚ Kazanets, who at the Twenty-Second Party Congress stated that in the Ukraine 
there were 55,000 non-staff Party workers, or four times as many as full-time 
workers.® In other words, in 1961 there were in the Ukraine approximately 

` 14,000 paid Party officials out of a total of 1,580,000 Party members.® 
‘If we extrapolate the situation in-the Ukraine to that in the USSR as a whole, 
we arrive at the figure of approximately 130,000 paid Party officials (out of 

13,180,000 Party members as of January 1, 1968). To this’we must add candidate 

staff members, who in 1961 numbered 230,000.1° Thus, paid and unpaid Party 
apparatchiki together number from 360,000 to 400,000. - 


x 


The Party apparatchik of the third generation is now in the ‘ ‘committee 
` corps” as a secretary or member of a Patty committee at the primary level. He 
will be a specialist by education, a Party bureaucrat (or “partokrat”) by pro- 
fession, and a graduate of the Higher Party School. His political and professional 
background will be virtually identical with that of the Stalinist apparatchik who 
preceded him. However, it is possible that the general atmosphere surrounding 
his development as a Party official will leave its mark. There are grounds for 
believing that he will be free of some of the dogmatic fetters of the Stalinist 
generation as well as the political schizophrenia of Khrushchey’s successors. 
Molded by the conditions of relative: democracy within the Party, involved 
neither physically nor morally in Stalin’s crimes, subjected to the continuous 
influence of the humanistically-minded scientific community and creative in- 
telligentsia, and unrestricted by a wall of prejudices about the external world, 
. the third-generation apparatchik may prove to be more of a’statesman than a 





. 8 XXT Syezd Kommunisticheskoi partıı Sovetskogo Soyuza, 17—31 oktyabrya 1961 goda : Stenografichesky 
otchet (The ‘T'wenty-Second Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, October 17—31, 
1961: A Stenographic Report), Vol. II, Moscow, 1962, p. 49. 

3 Yezhegoduk Bolshoi Sovetskoi Entsiklopedsi 1962, Moscow, 1962, P- 180. 
10 XXU yezd..., p. 24. 
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dogmatic bureaucrat. Although there are no grounds for thinking that he will 
in any way reject the principles of dictatorship, he may reject many of the obsolete, 
senseless-economic dogmas which are currently hindering the USSR’s develop- 
ment. During the NEP period, the Soviet system proved that an effective eco- 
nomic policy is not incompatible with a dictatorship. 

In the social field, the third generation will have to cope with the promise 
contained in the Party Program of 1961 that in about 1980 “a Communist society 
will in the. main be built in the USSR.”!! One need only recall the fundamental 
principle of Communism, “from each according to his ability, to each according 
to his needs,” +? in order to appreciate that the third generation will hardly come 
nearer to fulfilling this utopian aim than its predecessors. This does not exclude 
the possibility that the standard of living will rise appreciably. However, the 
social gap between rulers and ruled will not change, since it is an unwritten 
but iron law of Soviet society that the standard of living of a Soviet citizen 
shall be directly proportionate to his status within the social hierarchy in general 
and the hierarchy of power in particular. 

In one respect, the third generation will remain true to its predecessors— 
namely, in the preservation of the one-party system. This is suggested not 
only by historical experience but also by the entire education of the third gener- 
ation, which is based on the principle contained in the 1961 Party Program that 
the Party will not only continue to exist under Communism (which was denied 
by both Lenin and Stalin) but will acquire a more universal role than it presently 
enjoys (in that it will take over functions from the state as the latter “withers 
away”).13 This principle, however, may, lead to a shift of power inasmuch as 
the apparatchiki will be under pressure to share power with other groups in 
the Party—namely, with general officers of the armed forces, governmental 
officials, economic officials, scientists, trade union officials and the creative 
intelligentsia. Since a considerable proportion of the USSR’s intellectual élite 
belongs to the Party, such a shift of power would signify a victory of progressive 
over conservative elements. It would also signify a return to the Party of sover- 
eignty over its own apparat, at least to the degree that existed during Lenin’s 
time. This would involve neither an internal revolution nor even a reform, 
merely implementation of the norms laid down in the Party Rules (which at 
present are nothing more than empty verbiage cloaking the arbitrary rule of 
the apparat). In other words: restoration of genuine Party democracy, freedom 
of criticism, and open Party elections. 

What is the likelihood of such a development? The short answer is, given a 
normal change of leadership in the Kremlin: nil. The Party apparatchiki of the 
seventies will defend their monopoly of power just as fanatically as did their 
Stalinist predecessors. However, the general atmosphere in the country and the 





11 Programme of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union [adopted by the Twenty-Second Party 
Congress on October 31, 1961], Moscow, 1961, p. 62. 

18 Thid., p. 59. 

13 Ibid., p. 123. 
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growth of pluralistic, centrifugal forces generated by the various groups within 
the Party may confront the supreme leadership with the choice between a new 
Stalin or the implementation throughout the entire Party of the democratic 
principles which at present are operative only at the highest level, in the Politburo. 
The apparatchiki will push for the former, the other groups for the latter. It is 
difficult to predict the outcome of such a conflict. 


When attempting to forecast the course of developments within the Party, 
one must not underestimate the influence upon it of Soviet society as a whole. 
Soviet intellectuals number 28,800,000, of whom only 6,500,000 are Party 
members. Such a society cannot forever remain under the tutelage of spiritual 
or intellectual obscurantists. In the end, it will demand that which is dear to 
every thinking individual—namely, spiritual and intellectual freedom. One of 
the most fateful conflicts of the seventies will probably be that between demands 
for spiritual freedom on the part of Soviet society and the refusal of the Party 
apparat to grant it. This conflict can be eliminated neither by bureaucratic machi- 
nations nor by “administrative repression.” 


Let us now attempt to predict the foreign policy of the third generation of 
Bolsheviks. Here, reference may be made to the theory that developments in 
the USSR will be characterized by a “withering away of ideology” (“de-ideolo- 
gization’’) and “convergence” with the Western world. This theory ignores the 
Soviet nuclear challenge. Despite a certain amount of logic when seen against 
the background of the world “‘scientific and technical revolution,” it is based, 
not upon Communism as it really is, but upon Communism as it presents itself 
for the purpose of reaching its aims. Thus, reference is made to pragmatic 
“Libermanism” in Soviet economics and to “coexistence” in Soviet foreign 
policy. Even for Liberman, however, Communist economics are founded upon 
complete state ownership of property, the state economic plan, and “socialist 
profit.” The Soviet economic “reformers” operate within the framework of 
the Party-state monopoly of the means of production and distribution and the 
absolute exclusion of private initiative. For the Party, to relinquish its monopoly 
of economic power would mean to relinquish its monopoly of political power. 
Accordingly, Soviet theoreticians reject “convergence” as “counterrevolu- 
tionary utopianism” on the part of Western “ideological saboteurs.” Essentially, 
they are right. The similarity of the “scientific and technical revolution” in the 
West and in the East cannot lead to convergence because of the essential dis- 
similarity of the two socio-political systems. 

As tegards “coexistence,” prospects are equally discouraging. Of primary 
importance here is the fact that for the USSR the problem has already begun 
to shift from the plane of the two systems, capitalist and Communist, to that 
of relations within the Communist bloc (e.g., with China, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania and Yugoslavia). Something never anticipated by the Communist 
prophets has become possible and perhaps even inevitable—namely, wars of 
an imperialistic and ideological nature between Communist states. One can hardly 
expect Communist regimes to “coexist” with democratic governments when 
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‘they ‘are unable to'do so among theinselves. Moreover, Moscow hds: never 


concealed the fact that in its view “coexistence” is by no means a final goal, 
but rather a means of infiltrating the West in order to decide the competition 


, , between the two.systems by revolution without risking a suicidal thermo- 
` nuclear war. 


Will new people, new times and new conditions influence Soviet policy of 
the seyenties in such a. way that “coexistence” will become a goal rather than 
a means? If they do, we shall indeed be dealing with a radically new generation 
of Bolsheviks. To base one’s policies upon such hopes would, however, be. 
more than risky. The actual situation is that the Party’s foreign policy has been 


. predetermined at least until 1980 in the current Party Program, which for the 


eS 


third generation too is a “bible.” Some of its pertinent tenets are: (a) that all 
peoples will sooner og later start out on the path of “socialist revolution and 
establishment of the. dictatorship of the proletariat”’;!* (b) that the present 


‘epoch is an epoch of struggle between two opposing systems, an epoch of the 


triumph of socialism and Communism on a world-wide scale;!5 (c) that the 
construction of Communism in the USSR is a great international task of the 
Soviet people;® (d) that the Communist states of Europe and Asia are “a proto- 
type of the new society, of.the future of all mankind” ;+? (e) that the Party will 
continue to direct its efforts toward strengthening the unity and solidarity of 
the great army of Communists in all countries.1* And so on and so forth. 


‘ It can hardly be assumed that people brought up on these ideas will reason « 


` and act otherwise than as Communists. Not only that, there are rounds for 


assuming that the third-generation Communist will be a kind of synthesis of a 
Leninist world revolutionary and a Stalinist power-hungry fanatic who will be 
anything but “de-ideologized.” In the USSR, moreover, ideology has two 
aspects, the idealistic and the material, the former consisting of a set of ideas 
constituting a certain Weltanschauung, and the latter (what one may term “ma- 
terialized ideology”) of a new type of rule, a “partocracy.” Soviet ideology is ‘ 
not only Marx and Lenin, but also the Party, the secret police, censorship, 
prison camps and collective farms—in short, the one-party dictatorship. If the 
Kremlin’ ever departs from Marx and Lenin, as it (at least for a time) departed 
from Stalin, this will in no way lead to a rejection of the “materialized ideology.” 

Milovan Djilas, the renegade Yugoslav Communist, seems to be rather sticking 
his neck out when he writes in the New York Times Magazine that “in 1984 
Marxist-Leninist ideology in the USSR will be dead, and the Party either will 


_ have ceased to exist or be in ruins. The Party apparatus and the secret police 


will be under the control of the army.”’!? Today, seventeen years after Stalin’s 





14 Ibid., pp. 18 and 20. 

15 bid., p.7. 

16 Ibid., pp. 78. 

17 Ibid., p. 25. 

18 Thid., p. 42. 

19 The New York Times Magazine, March 23, 1969, p. 135. 
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death, the Party’s.ideology ‘is essentially the same as when he was alive. All 
that has happened is that the regime has adapted itself to new circumstances. 
‚It cannot be imagined that the situation will change in the next fifteen years, 
barring a military or political coup. 

The ideology of world revolution not only does not contradict ‘the great-power 
' interests of the USSR, it serves as a highly flexible tool for promoting these 
interests. Of course, the specific direction, the success or failure, of the third 
generation’s foreign policy will be determined by the forces and. problems with 
which ‘it is confronted in the world arena as well as by its subjective qualities. 
In the seventies, the USSR will experience an ever more acute confrontation 
on two fronts, the Communist and the democratic—more specifically, with 
China and the USA. For the second time within.a generation, the USA will 
become the arbiter of a life-and-death struggle between dictatorships—after 
that between the Communist and Fascist dictatorships in the USSR and Germany, 
between the two Communist ones in the USSR and China. In the first instance, 
the United States chose the lesser evil. But who can determine the lesser evil 
under the present circumstances? Although China has declared her policy to 
be a struggle " ‘on two fronts,” against “American imperialism” and “Soviet 
“revisionism,” she considers the present leadership of the USSR as enemy number 
one. This is understandable, since whereas war is possible and perhaps inevitable 
between the USSR and China over the former Chinese territories incorporated 
by Tsarist Russia, no such disputes exist between the USA and China. By the 
_end of the seventies, her thermo-nuclear and rockét arsenal will-allow China to 
begin a war in the Far East with conventional weapons without fear of an atomic 
strike from the Soviet Union. Under these circumstances, a repetition of the 
Russo-Japanese War of 1904—5 is quite possible. It will be recalled that Russia’s . 
- defeat in that war unleashed revolutionary forces in Russia and forced the Tsar 
‚to issue the relatively liberal Manifesto of October 17, 1905. Anticipating the 
possibility of such a war, the Kremlin will probably seek an alliance, at China’s 
expense, concerning spheres of influence in the Pacific and Southeast Asia. 


Four more problems will take on a new urgency for the USSR in the seventies, 
i.e., a growing desire for independence on the part of the Communist states of 
Eastern Europe; the conflict with Peking over hegemony in the world Communist 
` movement; rivalry with the West for political influence in the countries of the 
“third world” (particularly in the Arab East) and, for strategic influence over 
the adjacent seas; and the problem of Germany. 

A particularly important place in the long-range policy of the Kremlin is 
occupied -by Germany. As opposed to Western governments, which usually 
plan in a rather-disjointed fashion from one national election to the next, Moscow 
predetermines its policy for long periods in advance. The Soviet leaders believe 
that, in the end, far-removed America and. insular England will quit Germany, 
leaving behind only a token force, or at any rate fail to defend Germany, and 
particularly Berlin, out of fear of a nuclear war. When this happens, “voluntary 
divisions” of East German Communists, supported by “international brigades” 
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headed by their Soviet comrades, will march into the power vacuum under the 
popular slogan of “German reunification.” If the Bundeswehr proves stronger 
than these “volunteers,” the Soviet Union will come to their aid. In this regard, 
the USSR has already—farsightedly—proclaimed its right to intervene in Ger- 
many under the UN “hostile countries” clause. It was doubtless largely for the 
purpose of eliminating the sole barrier to such a “reunification” of Germany— 
namely, the acquisition by Western Germany of atomic weapons—that the 
USSR concluded the non-proliferation treaty with the USA. The systematic 
training of Soviet youth to hate Western Germany as a country of “revanchists, 
militarists and neo-Nazis” serves to create a psychological casus belli for its 
planned reunification of Germany under a Communist regime. Moscow under- 
stands perfectly that if at some future time a new Hitler appears in Germany, 
it would be precisely because of the Soviet policy of perpetuating the country’s 
division. 

A basic defect of the Western “theory of evolution” concerning the Soviet 
Union is that it thinks of Bolshevism in rational and utilitarian categories. In 
the West, qualities are often attributed to Bolshevism which it does not possess, 
intentions are attributed to it which it does not pursue. Actions which conflict 
with the demands of common sense are ruled out as actions ascribable to Bol- 
shevism. Brief, sobering periods of enlightenment occur only when Moscow 
takes the next “irrational” (from the point of view of the West) step, such as 
the rocket adventure in Cuba or the intervention in Czechoslovakia. Indeed, 
only in such brief periods is the real nature of Bolshevism visible. 


That the present leaders of Bolshevism are consciously and systematically 
preparing the third generation for an all-out decisive battle between the two 
systems was clearly demonstrated by Central Committee Secretary I. V. Kapitonov 
ata meeting of the Politburo held in the Kremlin to commemorate the ninety-ninth 
anniversary of Lenin’s birth, when he declared: 


A subject of particular attention for the Party is the education of the generation 
now growing to maturity, a generation called upon to continue and augment the 
revolutionary, militant traditions of its fathers and elder brothers....Our Party 
was, and remains, faithful to Lenin’s legacy—to do “the maximum possible in one 
country for the development, support and awakening of revolution én all countries.” 
(Applause.)20 


As previously remarked, continuity in the Kremlin’s leadership and general 
policy will be ensured only under conditions of a normal transfer of power. 
The possibility is not excluded of other forms of political development in the 
USSR during the seventies—namely, the appearance of a Russian Dubéek (an 
“evolutionary coup”) or a Russian Napoleon (a military coup) or a revolution 
(a political coup). Speculation along these lines, however, lies outside the scope 
of the present article. 





80 Pravda, April 23, 1969, p. 2. 
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Aldhdugh our IR NAT may appear edy N the’ histolys tof, 
, ‘Bolshevism unfortunately does not justify optimism. Tragedies have repeatedly 
taken place ás a result not of overestimating but of underestimating the dynamism ' 
and potential of Bolshevism. Faith in a radical transformation of Bolshevism 
‘would be a new tragedy. Even the Kremlin is convinced that revolution in the 
USSR is more likely than: such a transformation. In this connection, Kommunist, 
. the theoretical journal of the Party Central Committee, quoted the following 
words of the Marxist Potresov (who started out as Lenin’s friend and ended 
as his enemy):, 


The: hope that Bolshevism can be Beh is groundless. It is Kae of ` 
Bolshevism that it hàs never permitted itself to be groomed. It is unshakeable. 
‘Tt can be crushed, I but never bent.?! A 


One could not agreé more. 





31 Kommunist, 1967, No. 15, p. 86. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Ideology 


Ideological Theses and Constructive Political Proposals 
of the Democratic Opposition 


The following article offers a relatively detailed survey of the ideological views and 
constructive political criticism contained in some of the more important samızdar docu- 
ments issued recently in the Soviet Union, and insofar belongs to the group of contri- 
butions of which the first two were published in Bulletin, 1970, No. 10. 


Academician Andrei Sakharov’s memorandum was not the first samizdat 
publication of a programmatic nature. To begin with, all of the many political 
groups arrested in the last ten years had programs of some kind. It is known 
that the chief editor of Phoenix 1961, Vladimir Osipov, received his seven-year 
term in a concentration camp, not merely for editing his essentially apolitical 
literary magazine (as opposed to the political Phoenix 1966), but for leading a 
kind of (to use the current Russian concept) “oppositional” student political 
group.! This is supported by the fact that the actual editor of the journal, Yury 
Galanskov, who apparently had no direct connection with the leaders of the group, 
got off with a short period of arrest at that time. It is known that the “Society for 
the Restoration of Leninism,” which Petr G. Grigorenko led in 1963 (before his 
first arrest) had at least some elements af a program. The Leningrad Communards 
(crushed in late 1965) and the Leningrad-based “All-Russian Social-Christian 
Union for the Liberation of the People” (crushed in late 1967)? also had programs. 
Doubtless the same applies to the Russian neofascists such as the group led by 
the economist A. Fetisov. 

At best, these groups may be regarded as political parties in embryo, and they 
may well indicate the ideological lines along which the political parties of a free 
Russia will develop if liberation occurs in the foreseeable future. They, and even 
more the precedent-setting trials against them, which have spread the news of 
their existence and their ideas, have helped to deepen and augment oppositional 
currents, the emergence of an independent movement of opposition and the 
quest for ideas and programs. In essence, they were—and are, for there are quite 
a number of such groups in the country now—political parties in miniature, 
composed for the most part of obscure young people. 

Seen against this background, Sakharov’s Reflections? acquire an entirely 
different significance. Sakharov is one of the country’s most authoritative 

1 See Russkaya mysl, Paris, April 20, 1968, which gives a draft version of the program and rules 
of the “World Alliance of Supporters of Universal Disarmament,” a group founded in 1961 by Vladimir 
Osipov, Anatoly Ivanov and Eduard Kuznetsov. 

2 Posey, ist Special Issue, Frankfort-on-Main, 1969, p. 12. 

3 A.D. Sakharov, Razmyshlenya o progresse, mirnom sosushchestvovanit ı intellektualnoi svobode (Thoughts 
on Progress, Peaceful Coexistence and Intellectual Freedom), “Posev,” Frankfort-on-Main, 1968. 
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scholars. His name and everything he says inevitably provoke the respect of the 
people in general and of the circles in which he moves as an atomic physicist— 
scientists, students and intellectuals in general, and senior officers of the armed 
forces, especially those directly concerned with nuclear missiles. Consequently, 
his memorandum carries much more weight than the views of the man in the 
street, and has given tremendous impetus to the search for alternatives to the 
present Soviet regime. One need only trace the increase in the appearance ot 
similar documents to become convinced of this. 


+ 


In the first place, there are the reactions to the memorandum itself: “Should 
We Hope or Act?”, a letter from a group of the “technical intelligentsia” of the 
Estonian SSR;* “An Open Letter to the Citizens of the Soviet Union,” by 
G. Alekseyev, an engineer and Communist from Tallin;5 “Thoughts on Intellec- 
tual Freedom: A Reply to Academician Sakharov,” by the priest S. Zheludkov;® 
“Thoughts on Progress, Peaceful Coexistence and Intellectual Freedom,” a reply 
by Valery Chalidze bearing the same title as Sakharov’s memorandum;’ and 
“In Defense of Sakharov’s Letter,” by A. Tverdokhlebov.® 


In general, Sakharov’s treatise stimulated critical thought in the Soviet Union, 
and after its appearance an ever-increasing number of creatively critical docu- 
ments began to appear in samizdat. These documents, of which only a small 
number are available in the West, appear to be directly concerned with the task 
of defining political and ideological aims with greater clarity than heretofore. 


“Stromata,” a collection of “notes” and other items by Anatoly Krasnov 
(Levitin), includes a long essay analysing various political trends—Communist, 
socialist, racist-Nazi, liberal, Christian-democratic and Christian-socialist. The 
newest trend he calls “neohumanism,” a personalistic Weltanschauung centered on 
the free human personality, in the name of which people of good will are uniting 
in the struggle for a democratic world structure and in their resistance to tyranny 
and exploitation. The items are dated 1968—the year in which Sakharov’s 
memorandum appeared, the year of the “Czechoslovak Spring” and of the trials 
against Galanskov and others. All these things undoubtedly affected the reorien- 
tation of Krasnov’s literary work, beginning roughly in 1967 (the year of the 
trial of his godson Y. Kushev for his part in a demonstration in support of 

4 “Nadeyatsya ili deistvovat?” (Should We Hope or Act?), Pasev, 1969, No. 1. 

5 Gennady Alekseyev, ““Otkrytoye pismo grazhdanam Sovetskogo Soyuza” (An Open Letter to 
the Citizens of the Soviet Union), shid. 

6 S, Zheludkov, “K razmyshleniyam ob intellektualnoi svobode. Otvet akademiku Sakharovu” 
(On the Thoughts on Intellectual Freedom: A Reply to Academician Sakharov), Vestnik russkogo 
studencheskogo kbrıstianskogo duzbeniya, No. 94, Paris, 1969. 

? Valery Chalidze, “Razmyshleniya o progresse, mirnom sosushchestvovanii i intellektualnoı 
svobode” (Thoughts on Progress, Peaceful Coexistence and Intellectual Freedom), as quoted ın Poser, 
2nd Special Issue, 1969, p. 57. 

8 A. Tverdokhlebov, “V zashchitu pisma Sakharova” (In Defense of Sakharov’s Letter), in 
V. N. Chalidze (ed.), “Sbornik ızbrannykh tekstov Samizdata, posvyashchennykh obshchestvennym 
problemam” (Collection of Selected sam:zdat Texts Devoted to Social Problems), No. 1, as quoted 
tbid., 3rd Special Issue, 1970, p. 16. 
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Galanskov), from purely religious, philosophical and historical topics to questions 
-of political Weltanschauung and even political action.® 

According to the “Chronicle of Current Events” reproduced in Posev, there 
are two articles by G. Pomerants: “Three Levels of Being” and “The ‘Aerial 
Man.” The “Chronicle” comments: “The subject of the first article is the roots 
of religiosity in Man. The author examines different levels of being which emerge 
with the awakening of different strata of the human psyche. The conclusions are 
arrived at in a spirit of ‘amorphous’ mystical religiosity, nonecclesiastical and. 
unrestricted by dogmas and the one Writ. The second article is devoted to the 
concept of ‘people’ [or ‘nation,’ narod]. The author reaches the conclusion that 
this concept has no real content.”’?° In other words, this author, too—a philos- 
opher and orientalist trained in the postwar period—, arrives at conclusions of a 
personalistic nature: his attention is focused upon the spiritual world and the 
evolution of the human personality, and he rejects collective abstractions such 
. as “nation” or “mankind.” . 

Roy Medvedev’s “Before the Bar of History” is a three-volume work by a 
Marxist philosopher written and distributed by samizdat shortly before Sakharov’s 
pamphlet, and Sakharov himself refers to it. According to the “Chronicle,” 
however, it was not widely known until late 1968. Taking the principles of 
classical Marxism as his point of departure, Medvedev concludes that a socialist 
revolution can take place only in a highly developed country. Consequently, 
the October Revolution was not socialist but bourgeois-capitalist, and led to the 
establishment of state socialism in the USSR. The essence of this work, however, 
is “an analysis of the life and personality of J. V. Stalin, his rule and his crimes.” 1 

“The Inertia of Fear,” by Valentin Turchin, a high-ranking physicist, is a 
“philosophical examination of the problems of modern society.’ 13 

“The State and Socialism,” a “Marxian analysis of our state,” is the work 
of history students at Gorky.13 

A. Antipov’s “From Intellectual Ferment to an Intellectual Movement” is 
a clear-cut program for the further development of samizdat. The author writes 
that the present intellectualization of social development requires an intensive 
exchange of information and ideas. “We are in need of good-quality statistical 
material, thorough research relating to the economic, political, social, legal, 
moral, cultural [and] psychological problems of our society, and objective — 
studies of its history... .We must study our social organism fearlessly—such is 
our urgent task, which can be solved only by cooperation, by means of lively and 
free discussion.” Only samizdat, he says, with its freedom from censorship 





? A. Krasnov, “Stromaty” (Stromata), collection of articles issued in typescript, Moscow, 1968, 
of which separate items have been published in Poser, 1969, Nos. 7 and 12, and 1970, Nos. 1 and 2, 
See also Passer, 1st Special Issue, p. 46. 

10 Posey, 1st Special Issue, p. 47. 

11 Thid., p. 62. 

12 Thid, 

18 Thid. 
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—including the “inner censorship,” i.e., the author’s own fears and inhibitions—, 
can perform this function.!* 

This is no political program based on a particular Weltanschauung, but a 
‚, program for samizdat itself: whereas we may say that the appearance of Sakharov’s 
pamphlet in samizdat raised the prestige of samizdat and turned it from an essential- 
ly youthful venture into a serious institution of free creativity, thereby establishing 
a precedent for serious constructive work in the political field, Antipov’s pamphlet 
makes this very demand of samizdat in black and white. ; 

“The Transformation of Bolshevism,” a five-chapter work by an unknown 
author, analyses the Soviet regime from the classical Marxist' viewpoint, and 
concludes that the regime is one of state monopolism but not of socialism. The 
author explains the Bolsheviks’ deviation from their original tenets by the 
country’s backwardness, the low cultural level of the population and the failure 
of the world revolution.!5 The arguments are reminiscent of Medvedev’s. 

Valery Chalidze’s “On the Civil Rights of Man” is an “historical and legal 
analysis” of the subject and contains “reflections on the ‘Soviet constitution and 
its application in practice.”16 

“International Scientific Cooperation and National Frontiers,” by Zhores 
Medvedey, an outstanding biologist and author of a book on Lysenko and the 
latter’s destruction of genetics and geneticists in the USSR, shows the damage 
caused by the isolation of Soviet scientists and scholars from the scientific- 
academic world abroad, and advocates the need for integrating cultural forces 
throughout the world—an idea described by the “Chronicle” as “near to Aca- 
demician Sakharov’s ‘convergence.’” The author sees the only “real way out 
of the situation the country has got into, limiting creative freedom” in “honest” 
cooperation between countries and people. +” 

In “Who Shall We Be?” (or “What is One to Be?”’—Kem byt?), a certain 
Semen Telegin speaks of the “latent growth of a new, unconventional [ne kazennoi] 
culture.” This, he says, is “a human culture based on the primacy of the individual 
over the machinery of state.” He reviews “the role of modern art and science. 
in the formation of this culture” and “appeals to the intelligentsia to carry the. 
‘culture of the emancipation of souls’ to the people.’’!® 


* 


Finally, the pamphlet Time Will Not Wait, by S. Zorin and N. Alekseyev, 
deserves special consideration. Briefly, we may describe it as a brilliant analysis 
of the entire structure of the Soviet regime, mainly on the basis of its economic 
system and the history of Soviet foreign policy. The authors review virtually 
the same problems as Sakharov, and their critique of the situation is no less 
alarming than his. Indeed, they go further. While Sakharov sees Ben for 

WM Thid., 2nd Special Issue, p. 15. 

18 Thid, p 39. 

18 Tbid., 


17 Ibid., 4th Special Issue, 1970, p. 19. 
18 Thid. 
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evolution from within by way of democratic reforms carried out within the Party, 
the present structure being retained in a slightly modified form, Zorin and 
Alekseyev regard the entire Soviet power structure as being so essentially corrupt 
that it will scarcely be possible to achieve anything without radical changes.1® 


Let us now proceed to give a synopsis of the work. First, domestic policy. 
The Soviet system, say the authors, has created a specific class—the ruling class 
of nomenklatura officials.*° Their privileges are firmly established and inalienable. 


...the separation of the highest echelon of the Party bureaucracy from all other 
strata of the population is fully legitimated. This separation has found expression 
in the concept of the nomenklatura, ın the establishment of lists of persons who 
have been screened, in whom the Party places the highest trust and who are entitled 
to responsible positions in Party and state. It happens that some responsible official 
is removed for infringing the law or for mismanagement, but if we follow his 
further career we inevitably find that he has been transferred to another place of 
work at about the same level. Such appointments are made quietly, but made 
they always are. , 

In other words, nomenklatura is as inalienable as capital in a bourgeois society. 

It serves as the legal basıs for our system in much the same manner as the law of 

private property under capitalism. ?! 

This inalienability of nomenklatura status is more terrible than that of capital, 
since the class it distinguishes is simultaneously the economically and politically 
ruling class: when the state owns the means of production, economic and 
political power become one and indivisible. An even more terrible feature is the 
“lack of feedback”: every stratum of the New Class has unlimited power over 
the stratum immediately below, and no claims whatever upon the stratum im- 
mediately above, and since “it is the main function of the representatives of this 
class to make a career,” the members of each stratum are bent upon hoodwinking 
those of the stratum immediately above, i.e., offering them false information. 
As information is gradually passed from the lowest to the highest level of 
authority, it becomes more and more distorted, with the result that the country’s 
leaders are the most misinformed of all, and are forced to rule the country blind. 
“We have no boss, but an all-powerful and voracious consumer—the Party-and-state 
bureaucracy”??? 

The waste, or squandering, of the country’s economic and natural resources 
is due to this system. The collapse of the Chinese economy, which copied the 
Soviet system, is an example and an indication that the Soviet system can subsist 
only in a country endowed with such a wealth of resources. Under this system, 
production is so expensive and inadequate that there is virtually no class of 
producers in the USSR, only one of consumers. These are the nomenklatura 
officials, who 

19 brd., pp. 19—20. 

20 See K, A. Krylov, “Party Protection and Privileged Status in Soviet Society,” Bulletin, 1966, No.3. 

21 S. Zorin and N, Alekseyev, Vremya ne zbaet : Nasha strana nakbodstsya na posoroinom punkte istorii 
(Time Will Not Wait: Our Country is at a Turing Point of History), “Posev,” Frankfort-on-Main, 
1970, pp. 9—10. (Emphases in this and in following quotations are in the original.) 
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.. collectively dispose, each according to bis rank,...of all budgetary sums and 
all surplus products created by the labor of the people. Here, nomenklatura emerges 
as a form of property. It is essentially a single state-monopoly trust in which position 
and post are the equivalent of a block of shares. 

Such a system naturally leads to strong political pressure: under a state-owned 
economy, democratization would mean that the ruling nomenklatura is deprived of 
its property and transfers it to the people.?? 


Herein, of course, lies the root cause of the failure of the present economic 
reform, which aims at partially limiting the administrative powers of the nomen- 
Alatura class in the national economy. 


The especial value of these reflections, which are expressed with unusual 
clarity, is that they destroy the legend prevalent in the USSR that in that country 
there is no private capital appropriating surplus value for its own use, and that 
therein lies an important ethical superiority of the Soviet system over that of 
“Western capitalism.” The authors show that there is no such difference. The 
only difference—and that not in favor of the Soviet system—is that the Western 
capitalist, risking, as he does, the loss of all he has, has a vested interest in the 
correct and far-sighted management of his own and the nation’s economic 
affairs. Moreover, economic status in the West is not automatically accompanied 
by political and social power, especially when there are powerful, antagonistic 
trade unions, anticapitalist socialist and even Communist parties to contend 
with, etc. Consequently, the Western private capitalist is less of a consumer than 
the Soviet nomenklatura capitalist, and far more of a producer. Hence, the term 
“consumer society” is much more descriptive of the Soviet than of the Western 
economic system. 

These elementary features of Soviet “socialism” are even today far from clear 
to many members of the Democratic Movement of the USSR—to Levitin 
(Krasnov), for example, who, while criticizing the Soviet political system for 
suppressing freedom, simultaneously extols it for having put an end to large-scale 
private property, the exploitation of labor, etc. Another religious thinker and 
samizdat writer, Father Sergii Zheludkov, tends to the same utopian view. 
Documents such as Alekseyev’s and Zorin’s pamphlet are important because they 
expose misconceptions of this kind. 


* 


Let us now turn to what the two authors have to say with regard to foreign 
policy. They point out that, since the Soviet system is incapable of achieving an 
efficient and balanced development of all sectors of the economy while, on the 
other hand, a totalitarian system enables the country’s leaders to channel all 
resources into one branch at the expense of all the rest (which would be impossible 
in the West, where there is no overall monopoly exercised by a ruling class), in 
the USSR there is a one-sided development of the war industry and its related 
branches—nuclear power, missile technology and their subsidiaries. The Soviet 
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military budget is a multiple of the official figure, firstly, because the lion’s 
share taken by the war industry is camouflaged by being distribüted among all 
branches of the country’s heavy industry and, secondly, because, in comparison 
with world prices, the prices in heavy industry are kept artificially low and those 
in light industry artificially high. Consequently, the share of heavy industry in 
. national production is much higher than. nee appear at first glance from the 
budget appropriations. ?4 

Further, a struggle for power is in progress the whole time, and the country’s 
leaders become united only in the face of real or imagined danger from without. 


. . Consequently, they are forced to inflame war fever, maintain international 


tension, plunge into international conflicts and support local wars.?® 


The result of all these “ptinciples of power” is that the country is ruled by a 
handful of misinformed careerists whose entire mental energy has been spent on 
brilliant intrigues in the course of the struggle for power.?® The country is 
governed by irresponsible bureaucratic elements (sti&biya).?” In these circum- 
stances, a special responsibility for the future of the country and its people and for 
the preservation of peace devolves upon the scholars and scientists, “upon 
. those who, by their brains, talents and organizing abilities create the military sinews for 
the ruling bureaucracy, place the weapons of mass destruction in their hands... .””28 


Time will not wait. The scientists must realize their responsibility and act. 
How? The authors do not say. Presumably they have in mind the fact that the 
country’s leading scientists have “most say,” they have the real power in their 
hands: upon their work depends the country’s progress in military technology 
—the only kind of progress that vitally interests the ruling bureaucracy—and 
‘ in view of the present complexity of technology the scientists have plenty of 
opportunities to boycott or undermine production effectively. They are in a 
position to present the alternative: either the authorities make concessions and 
permit genuine democratization, or we, the scientists, shall work in such a way 
that, so far from catching up with the USA, the USSR will even start tailing 
behind Western Europe. The authors do not say this explicitly; they leave it to 
the conscience of the Sakharovs, who, for their part, can take decisive action 
only with the support of the entire body of responsible scientists in the USSR. 

Alongside open civil protest, a daily'activity of a very important kind is essen- 
tial—the enlightenment of large social groups in order that as many people as 
possible shall know who they are working for. If there is wmiversal intolerance of adventures 
and repressions, the highest echelons will be powerless.—The more so if people 
who are very important and necessary to the state take part in the struggle. 

Such a situation is bound to strengthen the position of moderate circles even in 

the ruling stratum itself. Everyone must feel his RN forhisowncountry.. 





% Ibid., pp. 23—24. 
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28 Ibid., pp. 36—37. 
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Only passivity and credulity are fatal, for they give the rulers a feeling of total 
impunity.° : 


* 


It will thus be seen that although the authors’ reasoning coincides in many 
respects with that of Sakharov in his Reflections, the pamphlet Time Will Not 
Wait places its stakes not only on the’scientific intelligentsia but also on the 
masses. In addition, it does not touch upon some of Sakharov’s arguments. This 
suggests not only that the two documents are indeed by different authors, but 
that critical evaluation of the regime has evolved somewhat during the one-and- 
a-half years that lie between the two of them. 

Sakharov put his stakes on a belief in the ability of the Soviet leaders to think 
and act rationally on the basis of long-range political considerations—and this, 
in his view, amounted to a belief in the theory of convergence. Indeed, the very 
first premise of this theory is that both parties recognize the imperfections of 
their systems and are prepated to make mutual concessions. Sakharov provides 
a complete program for the gradual socialization of Western political and economic 
systems—a process that in any case has been going on in every civilized country 
during the last eighty years. He points out the threats of catastrophe that face 
the world unless the USSR and the West converge—nay, merge with one another 
under a world government. His whole pamphlet, addressed to the Soviet leaders, 
seems to convey the message: Read, mark and inwardly digest my theses and 
you will be convinced that I am right; in the meantime, we will wait in the 
expectation that you, for your part, will make correct decisions on the basis of 
my pamphlet. By presupposing such reasonableness on the Soviet leaders’ part, 
Sakharov sees no urgent need of a multiparty system for securing freedom. Such 
a system, he says, is preferable but not essential.3° 

The same thoughts are repeated in the later letter from Sakharov, Turchin 
and Roy Medvedev to Brezhnev and other Soviet leaders.*! Here, too, reliance 
is placed upon the leaders’ reasonableness, on the possibility of convincing them 
of the need for democratization if only for the sake of economic and academic- 
scientific progress, which, the authors say, is becoming impossible because of 
the lack of true information, because of the falsehoods, cowardice, bureaucratic 
tendencies and rigidity of the dictatorship, all of which kill initiative and creative 
thought. 

Zorin and Alekseyev show an entirely different approach to the Soviet ruling 
élite. They argue that the very criteria by which aspirants to power move up 
the hierarchical ladder preclude the development of statesmanlike thought, of a 
feeling of responsibility or even, as they put it, of the feeling of being master. 
Evidently for the very reason that they have lost their belief in the authorities’ 
reasonableness, they reject the idea of convergence as unfeasible under the 
present regime. In this—the question of the elementary prerequisites without 
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which there can be no guarantee of the country’s democratic development —Zorin - 
and Alekseyev concur with one of the first reactions to Sakharov’s pamphlet—the 

letter, already referred to, from a group in the Estonian SSR, “Should We Hope 

or Act?” To use Kantian’ terminology, Zorin and Alekseyev confront Soviet 

scientists with the moral imperative: on you, they say, rests a special responsibility, 

the authorities will heed you more than anyone else, because the products of 

your work are essential to the authorities you can dictate your conditions to them. 

The Estonians, on the other hand, respond to Sakharov’s treatise as follows: 


... [Sakharov], one of the creators of the Soviet hydrogen bomb and, consequently, 
one indirectly responsible for the present nuclear impasse, with great civic courage 
and heartache poses a number of questions fundamental to our time. This testifies 
to the fact that our scientists are beginning to emerge from their narrowly specialized 
fields of study, to ponder over the results of their research [and] to give a moral 
appraisal of their work. At last they are beginning to recognize their human respon- 
sibility for the lethal values that they have heaped upon the world.®? 


Going on to criticize some of the points made by Sakharov, the Estonians 
write that he places too much hope in the reason and goodwill of the Soviet 
leaders. We shall return later to their own moral position, and now touch on 
their political views, in which they fully concur with Zorin and Alekseyev. 
They write: 

Only political freedoms...and civic activity are an antidote to neo-Stalinism. 

The liberation of society is impossible without the active participation of its own forces. 

The broadest possible democratization is now as necessary to our society as the 

air it breathes. The right of the minority to exert opposition must be legalized. 

The actions of the authorities must be placed under public control... . The Supreme 

Soviet should be a practical forum, not a mechanism [for securing] unanimity. 

The electoral system should be founded on the multiparty principle.®3 


Zorin and Alekseyev agree almost entirely that these demands are the sine 
qua non of democracy: 


_ We need political democracy... .But the state bureaucracy should not enjoy ab- 
solute power. We need: [the principles of] electivity [and] replaceability [of officials], 
publicity [of official dealings], criticism [of official decisions]. However,...the ` 
authorities deign to react only to such criticism as is capable of leading to their 
removal....But this is possible only when ‘there are a political opposition, the 
freedom [to form] parties and organizations, freedom of speech. Provided that 
the bodies elected really have power : and do not serve to cover up a bureaucratic 
dictatorship. . 

. -the judiciary and ‘the militia must be separated from state and Party and the 

f activities of the state secunty organs and the en Penisola by special commis- 
sions of the Supreme Soviet. . 

„these are the rudiments of any democracy, ‘whereas the one system is a 
synonym for fascism. . 

..the main thing here is a multiplicity of organizational fovms.. 


32 Pose, 1969, No. 1, p. 17. 
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We have already tnentioned the conclusion reached by Zorin and Alekseyev 
that an explanatory campaign must be conducted among the masses, since “the 
highest echelons will be powerless if there is universal intolerance of adventures 
_ and repressions.” The Estonians say this on the subject: 


Only the stepping up...of conscious civic activity, the awakening of a feeling 
of personal responsibility can really offer resistance...to a bloody bacchanal. . 
The liberation of society is impossible without the active participation of its own fores.. ai 

For twelve years, since the Twentieth [Party] Congress, we have been waiting 
and begging our leaders for liberating reforms; we are prepared to ask and to 
wait a little longer. But in the end we shall demand and act! And then tank divisions 
will have to be brought not into Prague and Bratislava but into Moscow and 
Leningrad 155 


Zorin and Alekseyev are even more categorical: ` 


. there will be no concessions and reforms: censorship and concentration camps, economic 
chaos, stealing from the workers’ pockets, the threat of war and [a-reign of] terror— 
all this will remain so long as a voluntarist system of governing the country permits the leader- 
ship to proceed successfully toward its main goal—|viz.,] worldwide military supremacy. The 
fruitful efforts of the scientists, engineers, designers [and] everyone who works 
directly or indirectly to achieve this aim—these are that powerful bonding which 
cements the foundations of the regime. 

This is a tremendous force, and it is directed by numbskull boyars. What is 
capable -of stopping them? Only consciousness, which is not yet ready. What can 
influence them? Only fear for their own power. Once they have encountered 
the threatening might of the people’s indignation, they will abandon their insane 
course. Every action [on the part of society] changes the atmosphere in the country, 
serves as an example for further actions. 

Everyone must feel his responsibility for his own country, for the fate of his 
children. Only passivity-and credulity, are fatal, for they give the rulers a feeling of 
total impunity. 

Much more depends upon us than is apparent.3® 


There is no doubt: the style of both these documents is much more incisive, 
the negation of the regime much more radical and profoundly categorical than 
Sakharov’s. The appeal for action is expressed in definite terms. Together, they 
‘represent a threefold reaction to developments which had taken place since 
_ Sakharov’s memorandum was written: (1) the failure of Sakharov’s memorandum 
. „to produce any results apart from “administrative measures” against its author; 
(2) the last illusions about the goodwill.of the Soviet leaders had been undermined 
by the events of 1968 in Czechoslovakia, to which the Estonians’ letter was a ' 
direct reaction (the occupation of Czechoslovakia had only just taken place, and 
this adds dramatic significance to the references to Prague and Bratislava); and (3) 
the pamphlet by Zorin and Alekseyev is also a reaction to the persecutions, arrests 
‘and trials of dissenters in the USSR, which became particularly frequent in early 
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1969. Seen in this light, the hopes placed by Zorin and Alekseyev in “moderate 
circles in the ruling stratum itself” acquire all the greater interest. 


k 


This raises the question of the possibility of changes proceeding from the 
leadership itself. Here, Zorin and Alekseyev approach the standpoint of the 
author of the anonymous article “On the Question What is to be Done,” a 
resume of which is given by the “Chronicle.” The author apparently “assumes 
that the post-Khrushchev leadership is, perhaps, undergoing a democratic 
transformation, which may spread to the next levels of society” ?? 


Seen against the background of the ever-growing and ever more frequent 
reprisals against all kinds and shades of dissidence in the USSR, this sounds an 
unlikely paradox. However, if this is really so, if, despite the persecutions and 
atrests, a process of democratization is in progress among the post-Khrushchev 
leadership, it has its own peculiar dialectical logic. Reactionary elements among 
the leadership (and it is they who wield the power, otherwise there would be no 
persecutions) are uneasy on account of the hierarchical proximity of their more 
democratically minded colleagues. In the absence of absolute autocracy, which 
would permit the elimination of all such top-level “heretics” individually, 
Brezhnev, Suslov and Co. can at the moment afford to persecute only those 
democratic and other opposition groups that are at a much lower level. In this 
way, they probably reckon on depriving their more democratically inclined 
colleagues of their support among broad sections of the intelligentsia, after which 
it should not prove too difficult to remove these colleagues also. This is the 
method once used by Stalin against the Trotskyites and other opponents within the 
Party: first there was a purge of low-level opponents, then action was taken 
against Trotsky, Zinoviev, Bukharin, etc., themselves. 

The existence of such a duality at the highest level of authority provides, in 
the first place, the best explanation for the repeated appeals to the Party leaders 
from such excellently informed scientists as Sakharov, who have working 
contacts with them. Sakharov evidently has reason to believe that there are 
reasonable, moderate circles among the leadership: otherwise, he and others 
would employ different methods for propagating their ideas. 

In the second place, it indirectly confirms our earlier hypothesis that the 
“Chronicle of Current Events” could not have eluded the State Security Com- 
mittee so long, in view of the wideflung network of on-the-spot sources of 
information, including sources within the State Security Committee itself, which 
the “Chronicle” has at its disposal, without the presence of some “neo-Zubato- 
vist” elements at a very high level in both Party and government (including the 
State Security Committee), which turn a blind eye to the existence of the ““Chron- 
icle” and perhaps even further its publication. The continued existence of the 
“Chronicle” despite the growing number of arrests would appear to confirm 
this supposition. 
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The possible motives for such a toleration of the “Chronicle’s” existence are 
several. One is a democratic desire to prevent the emergence of neo-Stalinism 
and the belief that some kind of “oppositional” press is necessary. Another is 
the realization that in the present circumstances opposition journals would be 
published anyway and that it is better to put up with the impartial and informative 
“Chronicle” than risk the appearance of a rash of more radical samizdat organs. 
Finally, it may be that the authorities already know the names of the “Chronicle’s” 
staff and can keep track of the opposition more easily through them. In the last 
case, of course, we may dispense with the initial assumption’ of democratic 
trends in the country’s leadership; this is not, however, inevitable, for “provo- 
cational” maneuvers may emanate from one group while Sakharov is appealing 
to other—equally real—groups within the leadership. 

In its conclusions regarding aims to be worked for and the means of achieving 
them, the pamphlet “On the Question What is to be Done” resembles Sakharov’s 
views, particularly as expressed in the joint letter of Sakharov, Turchin and 
Medvedev referred to above. It is reported as making the following demands 
of the Democratic Movement: 

Main tasks of the Democratic Movement: 

*1. Promoting the democratization of the country “by ‘developing in people 

democratic and scientific convictions.” 

3 Resistance to Stalınism. 

. “Measures of self-defense against repressions.” 

i Fighting extremism of any kind. ‘ 

5. Loyalty to the Party and governmental, leadership, “for j its autocratic character 
is a reflection of the reactionary views of the majotity of the people, and a democratic 


movement [? or “the Democratic Movement”] respects any will of the people, 
including an antidemocratic [will].””38 


' The last point contains an obvious confusion of beet and an unsub- 
stantiated implication that the government enjoys the support of the people 
and is its spokesman. In fact, the will of the people in Russia has not been tested 
since the elections to the Constituent Assembly in 1917, for it can manifest 
itself only in free elections with a choice from among a number of parties. In the 
elections to the Constituent Assembly, the Bolsheviks received only one-quarter 
of the votes cast—that is, no more than in present-day elections in such Western 
countries as France and Italy. Later indications of a negative attitude among 
large numbers of the Soviet population to their government were the numerous 
peasant uprisings during the period of War Communism and collectivization and 
the surrender of millions of Sovite servicemen in the first months of World 
War II, when the people were not yet aware of the bestialities of Hitlerism. True, 
all this does not prove whether the majority of the people hold democratic or 
reactionary views; in any case, it does not entitle the authors to make categorical 
assertions on the point. 

The confusion of ideas lies in the demand for loyalty to the leaders of Party 
and and government, which conflicts with the demands for resistance to Stalinism, 
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for self-defense ‚against repressions and for zesistahce, to extremism: in the _ 

, present circumstances, such conduct.is tantamount to ‘resisting the domestic 
_ policy of Party and government. The Zorin and ‘Alekseyev pamphlet and the 
letter ‘by Sakharov, Turchin and Medvedev are much more consistent in this 
respect. Sakharov; Turchin and Medvedev appeal, not to the loyalty .of ‘the 
people, but to reasonable circles within the Party, as may be seen from some of 
their initial theses: 

3: Democratization conducted by the’ leidership of. de Comrhunist Party of 
the Soviet Union in collaboration with all sections of the population should preserve 
and consolidate the Party’s adig role in the ‚economic, political and cultural 
life of society. 

4. Democratization should be ee so as to avoid. possible ee 

“and confusion.®? 


They call on the Party: to head the process of democratization (albeit very 
gradual) in order to avoid the chaos that might break out if the action were to 
‚come from below. They. appeal to the Party on the basis of the same reasoning 
as Alexander I, who launched his Great Reforms with words to the effect that 
_ it is better to conduct: a revolution from above than to wait for a revolution 
from below. The fifteen-point program of gradual reform advanced in the letter 
would, if carried out, in fact.lead the country toward the socio-political system ' 
which achieved a peaceful- victory in Czechoslovakia in 1968 and gave that 
country’s Communist leadership such genuine popular support that, having 
“virtually obtained a popular mandate tia a preliminary poll of public opinion, 

they were not afraid of democratic elections. 
In their pamphlet, Zorin and Alekseyev do not say, how and by whom the 
process. of democratization should be accomplished, but place their’ reliance 


- upon three elements: the scientific intelligentsia, with its potential for subjecting ` ' 


the authorities to pressure; moderate circles in Party and government; and: the 
popular masses, of whom the authors say that they are no longer what they were 
- a hundred or even twenty, years ago. “The broad masses are beginning to think,” 
they say, “and this is an irreversible pfocess.”’*° Ini general, one may say that this 
belief in the popular masses and in the spread of democratic ideas is a distinguish- 
ing feature of the latest period in the development of the democratic opposition | 
in the USSR. : 
- + 
“During the two-and-a-half years of its existence, the “Chronicle” has been 
distinguished by the sobriety and restraint .of its judgements and has done 
- everything to avoid: subjective pronouncements’ which might have marked it as 
' a supporter of any one political trend. If there have been ‘occasional lapses, 
apologies: were made in the following issues. This gives us all the more reason 
_ to,take any changes’in the journal’s content Seriously, and one of these changes 
"is the increase of ideological and programmene material in its notes on samizdat 
publications. 


3 Russkaya mysl, April 30, 1970, Supplement, p. il. 
“0 Zorin and’ ee op. cil., p. 44. 
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Another is a small but significant change in the journal’s “masthead.” In its 
thirteenth issue—i.e., the second for 1970—, this was modified from “The Year 
. of Human Rights in the Soviet Union Continues” to “The Movement on Behalf 

of Human Rights in the Soviet Union Continues.” 4t This suggests that the staff 
’ of the “Chronicle” feel that their journal is the organ, no longer of some’small, 
isolated group of like-minded persons, ‘but of a spontaneous movement. The fact 
that the democratic movement is understood to include not just a limited circle 
of intellectuals but also, at least potentially, the masses is borne out by a letter, 
published in the thirteenth issue of the “Chronicle,” from the historian Petr 
Yakir, a restrained, moderate: and universally respected member, of the demo- 
cratic opposition, to Andrei Amalrik, author of the pamphlet Will the Soviet 
Union Survive Until 1984742 


To a certain extent, Amalrik’s pamphlet may also be regarded as setting 
forth:a-program, although his forecasts are contingent on external forces (war 
between China and the Soviet Union), and not on internal forces, in which he 
has as little belief as in the Russian people’s capacity for legal order and construc- 
tivity. In this respect, Amalrik stands apart from the Democratic Movement 
of the Soviet Union, which counts on an internal renaissance, with internal 
reformist, evolutionary and, sometimes, even revolutionary currents. 


In his reply to Amalrik, Petr Yakir gives him credit for his courage, audacity 
. and literary style. “However,” writes Yakir, 


‚I cannot entirely agree with some of your hypotheses, especially the evaluation 
of the prospects of the Democratic Movement. Althought at present its social basis 
is indeed very limited and the movement itself is in very difficult straits, the ideas it 
has proclaimed have begun to spread.all over the country and this is the beginning 

.of an irreversible process of self-liberation.43 . 


These references to the broad dissemination of the Democratic Movement’s 
ideas, to the beginnings of independent thought among the people, to the 
Human Rights Movement and to the irreversibility of the self-liberation ‘process 
are the most encouraging elements in the latest development of the Democratic 
Movement of the USSR. Reliance on them offers far better prospects than 
appeäls for loyalty to the leaders of Party and government. 


What does the Democratic Movement represent? The well-known religious 
thinker Anatoly Levitin. (Krasnov), an active member of the movement who 
has been under investigation in prison in Krasnodar, calls it, as we have seen, 
“néohumanist.” In his view, it differs from classical humanism in that it replaces 
the latter’s abstract concepts of “mankind,” “people” and so forth with that of 
the individual, whom it sets as the cornerstone of any society, as the highest 





41 ‚Poser, 4th Special Issue, p. 23. 
~ 43 Andrei Amalrik, Prosusbehestonyer li Sovetsky Soyuz do 1984 goda? (will the Soviet Union Survive 
Until 1984?), Amsterdam, 1969. Sce Herman Achminow, “The Opposition Formulates its Ideology,” 
Bulletin, 1970, No. 10. 
43 Poser, 4th Special Issue, p. 41. 
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and irreplaceable value. In other words, consciously or unconsciously, the 
Democratic Movement of the USSR is based on a personalistic conception of 
man and society which maintains the primacy of the individual over society and 
matter; at the same time, in contrast to extreme individualism, it also recognizes 
the importance and value of society as a collective organism—determined, 
however, by the individuals who make it up and not vested with absolute col- 
lective authority over these individuals. 

Levitin goes on to say that however specific the basic values of neohumanism 
may be, the movement is broad enough to rally believers and unbelievers, 
socialists, honest Communists and the adherents of other socio-political systems 
to its banner. The movement’s unity is determined by the following common 
primary objectives: “We are all...against inhumanity, despotism and cruelty.” 
Levitin applies the term “‘neohumanists” to such people as Gandhi and Martin 
Luther King, all the members of the Democratic Movement of the USSR and, 
above all, the signatories of letters protesting against the arrest and trial of 
dissidents in the USSR. 


= 


Does the Democratic Movement preclude the emergence and existence of 
more specific political groups and parties in the USSR? Not at all. On the contrary, 
the existence of such a broad-based movement not only encourages the generation 
of more specific political groups but also gives them the feeling of being supported 
by the movement as a whole and frees them from the feeling of alienation and 
isolation that are the usual concomitants of underground groups emerging under 
a dictatorship. 

Finally, the existence of the Democratic Movement with a common unifying 
mouthpiece like the “Chronicle of Current Events” promotes the development 
of tolerance toward dissidents among individual political groups with different 
political programs and outlooks, and so prepares their members, as it were, for 
responsible public activity. As we know, one of the major tragedies of the Duma 
period in Imperial Russia and of the Provisional Government was the unpre- 
paredness of Russian society for public activity and the lack of responsibility 
toward the country as a whole. When the underground political parties and 
groups, previously isolated from power, the state bureaucracy and one another, 
suddenly entered the Duma, they began settling accounts with one another and 
the government instead of engaging in constructive activity within the framework 
of the limited opportunities they had acquired and remembering that democratiz- 
ation must be proceeded with gradually. In the period between February and 
November 1917, the political parties again lacked a feeling for moderation and 
the readiness to compromise with one another. On the other hand, the liberals 
who held power in the Provisional Government were unable to distinguish 
between democratic and totalitarian forces and failed to take the necessary 
measures against the latter. 

Of course, we should not jump to the conclusion that, because the Democratic 
Movement and the “Chronicle” exist, there is no danger of such a situation 
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arising in Russia now. We should bear in mind what Yakir said about the present ` 
very limited social basis of the Democratic Movement and the tiny number of 
copies of samizdat publications available. However, it would be equally incorrect 
to ignore for that reason what is qualitatively a new movement in the history of 
Russian political trends. 


There is the danger that, if the movement spreads and gains the broad backing 
on which Yakir, Zorin and Alekseyev are counting, it may break up into groups 
and splinter groups, parties and party factions in the process of ideological 
crystallization. However, things may turn out differently and the Democratic 
Movement may persist ‘and even flourish as a general forum for the political 
opposition—the dream the Czechoslovak reformers entertained with regard to 
the Popular Front in 1968. In contrast to the West, where party rivalry prevails 
and democracy is built on the precarious balance of inter-party antagonisms, 
democratic socialism in Czechoslovakia was to have developed on the basis of a 
sort of inter-party and inter-ideological forum into which the previously impotent 
Popular Front (originally created in line with the Soviet formula for a “bloc of 
Communists and non-Communists”) was to have been transformed. This was 
to have been a forum for the free discussion and formulation of general policies 
and recommendations for the government. The Democratic Movement in the 
USSR probably sees itself as such a cee political and democratic forim, but 
for the opposition. 


Against the background of this See forum, specific political groups with 
their own programs and activities are emerging here and there. One of the most 
interesting cases of such a group is reported in the twelfth issue of the “Chronicle.” 
It concerns the trials of student groups in Ryazan, Saratov and Petrozavodsk in 
January—March 1970. All of the accused were charged under Article 70 with 
attempting to form and forming illegal neo-Marxist groups. All of them had one 
and the same common programmatic document—“The Decline of Capital,” 
- written by one of thé accused, Yury Vudka, a correspondence-course student 
and lathe operator at the Ryazan Agricultural Machinery Plant. With the exception 
of two who turned state’s evidence and received suspended sentences, all the 
thirteen accused were given long terms (3—7 years in labor camps), which testifies 
to the authorities’ nervousness, for the groups’ activities apparently involved a 
large number of people. According to the “Chronicle,” some fifty witnesses 
were heard at the Saratov trial alone. The authorities were probably particularly 
perturbed by the fact that the author of the pamphlet was a factory worker, 
albeit a correspondence-course student as well. In other words, here was an 
example of the mass propagation of the Democratic Movement’s ideas mentioned 
by Yakir. In addition, it was a case of activities involving several cities and 
based on a single programmatic document--that is, the’ embryo of a political 
_ party in the true sense of the word. At the Ryazan trial, for example, witnesses 
were called from the Moscow area, Leningrad, Kiev, Saratov and other cities.44 





44 Posev, 4th Special Issue, pp. 10—11 and 17. 
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The “Chronicle” and other sources have reported the circulation of several 
samizdat programs and even draft constitutions. It is known that a democratic 
group of naval officers in the Baltic nuclear submarine fleet had its own program, 
which probably exerted some influence on the compilation of the “Program of 
the Democratic Movement of the Soviet Union,” whose authors call themselves 
“democrats of Russia, the Ukraine and the Baltic countries.” The text of this 
program is available in the West. It is interesting that the tenth issue of the ' 
“Chronicle” eulogized the program as a document providing “an exhaustive 

‘analysis of the world revolutionary movement, the world national liberation 
movement and the ideological state of the world...”45 The following issue, 
however, contained the correction: “Thè phrase ‘exhaustive analysis’ smacks of 
dogmatism. The diversity and complexity of the problems of the modern world 
ate inexhaustible; they certainly cannot be exhausted by any program. A program 
reflects the views of merely one group of people.” 4° This corrigendum is typical 

of the “Chronicle.” What is stranger is that the “Chronicle” did not provide 

. detailed notes on the program as, for example, it did on the letter of Sakharov, 
Turchin and Medvedev and on the pamphlet “On the Question What is to be 
Done.” This silence is probably a sign of dissatisfaction among the “Chronicle’s” 
staff with the quality of the program. True, there may be another explanation: 
the program criticizes the entire Soviet system, including Leninism. Indeed, it 
accepts only the February and not the October Revolution. It even asserts that, 

‘ in.view of the evolution of capitalism and the advantages of present progressive 
forms of capitalism over Soviet-type socialism both in the economic sphere and 
in the area of social justice, “the struggle against capitalism in any of its forms 
is criminal and pointless.”4?7 Probably very few members of. the Democratic 
Movement of the USSR share this radical view as yet and that may be why the 
“Chronicle’s” staff consider the claim of the compilers to speak for the whole 
Democratic Movement unfounded. Nevertheless, as the programmatic document 
of one of the groups within the movement, the program is undoubtedly of great 
interest. It is eclectic'and obviously of group origin, which results in unevenness. 


The program begins with a brilliant analysis of the conception of Communism 
a hundred years ago and its degeneration today into the opposite of what was 
then conceived. The problems facing the world and threatening i it with catastrophe 
which are listed in the preamble to the program have in fact been taken from 
"Sakharov’s Reflections.. 'These dangers, ate: thermonuclear war; famine; over- 
_ population; the ‘destruction, poisoning and pollution of nature and natural 
- resources; concealment of information, misinformation and parallelism in 
research because of the ideological division ane isolationism prevailing in the 

. world.48 





48 Ibid., 3rd Special Issue, p. 19. 

48 Thid., p. 53. 

4? Programma Demokratscheskogo dsizbeniya Sovetskogo Soyuza (Program of the Democratic Movement 
of the Soviet Union), Amsterdam, 1970, p. 12. - 

48 Thid., pp. 78. 
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Going on to.compare the socialist and capitalist systems, the program, like 

-~ Sakharov, points out that the comparison is to the disadvantage of socialism in 
every respect. Unlike Sakharov, however, who is for a moderate and democratic 
socialism based on law with the greatest possible degree of individual freedom 
and initiative, the program almost enthusiatically eulogizes capitalism as such. 


- In its economic model, however, the program proceeds from the solidarist 
principles of a mixed economy, consisting of large state and collective (“group”) 
sectors with a private sector at the level of local industry.4® Many of the Czecho- 
slovak reformers took virtually the same stand, calling the system the economy 
of democratic socialism. A , 

The program’s weakest points are its attempted excursions into history, 
even into the most recent period. Thus, the Soviet system is for some reason 
called Russian Communism, although in proportion to the total population 
Russians were less than fully represented in the upper echelons of the Party 
when it came to power under Lenin. The authors of the program term Stalin’s 
seizure of the Western Ukraine and Belorussia the seizure'of Polish territories 
The Cossacks are treated almost as a separate nationality (quite in the style of 
Hitler and Rosenberg). The seventeenth-century incorporation of the Ukraine 
with Muscovy is described as colonial annexation and the Ukraine as a colony 
of Russia, although Bogdan Khmelnitsky requested the protection of the Tsar 
of Muscovy without any urging from Moscow and against the wishes of many 
Russian officials of the time. Nevertheless, despite these inaccuracies and the 
occasionally extremely critical attitude toward the Russians (all possible indications 
of the program’s non-Russian authorship), the program is constructive in its 
insistence on a united front and the need “for the national liberation movement 
to merge in a single indivisible stream with the democratic movement in 
general,” 50 l 

* 

The stress on ethical aspects is interesting. Opposition circles are obviously 
convinced that the purely materialistic approach to man, the purely utilitarian 
postulate that man should be dependent on the material ‘laws and needs of the 
collective, is detrimental to man and’human society. Sakharov’s pamphlet opens 
with an indication of the basic ethical problem posed by the author. As an 
BR) he uses Goethe’s lines: 


Life and liberty deserve but they 
Who struggle for them every day. 


Sakharov talks about the high moral ideals of socialism and labor.®! His 
- arguments on the threat of famine in the third world and his proposal for a 
levy on all advanced countries to finance the development of the backward 





49 Thid., p. 44. : i a 
50 Thid., p. 22. . - 
51 Sakharov, op. et, p. 4. 
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countries and the solution of their food problem are inspired by social and 
moral criteria—abhorrence of human suffering, even though he does also mention 
the long-term threat a hungry world represents for world peace.5? His defense 
of the Crimean Tatars and Czechoslovakia is essentially an ethical protest against 
any form of social injustice.53 


Nevertheless, both the priest Zheludkov and the Estonian engineers consider 
that Sakharov pays too much attention to problems of science, economics and 
political structure. Zheludkov says that freedom is primarily a religious and 
philosophical problem. The Estonian engineers state: 


The new materialist ideology has not replaced...[the] lost values. A moral 
vacuum has been created. This has caused moral schizophrenia in society. On the 
one hand, there is an ostentatious, extrinsic and hypocritically collectivist morality; 
on the other, a hidden, internal, primordially rapacious and egoistic one. This has 
given birth to a society endowed with a superficial, mechanical solidarity which is 
in reality built up on the individual alienated from society, afraid of his fellow-man 
and feeling insignificant and lonely in the face of the huge machinery of state.54 


The Estonians also view the problem of Stalinism as an essentially moral 
problem for the whole of society, whose inertia was responsible for Stalin’s 
excesses: “An idol is unthinkable without idolaters.” Reflecting almost exactly 
the sentiments expressed in all the recent documents that have been mentioned, 
they declare: “Only a rise in the moral standards of our society, conscious civic 
activity, the awakening of a feeling of personal responsibility can really offer 
resistance...to a bloody bacchanal.” And further: “Our society must... find a 
new moral and philosophical doctrine.” In their opinion, the moral problems 
are the main thing and the economic problems mere subsidiaries. After listing 
the normal democratic freedoms as prerequisites, the pamphlet speaks of the 
struggle against the people’s moral poverty and closés with an appeal “to the 
foremost minds in our society....Create new social moral values!...Give us 
a program of action, in case our pleas and hopes should prove vain!”’55 This was 
written in late 1968, soon after the occupation of Czechoslovakia. As we have 
already said, the programs have appeared since. 


‘These programs contain valid analyses of the profound and radical flaws in 
the Soviet system, including economic and moral problems. They all speak of 
the basic democratic liberties which should be introduced to ensure the country’s 
_ further progress and emergence from the political, economic and spiritual 
impasse in which it has landed as a result of dictatorship. However, none of these 
documents deals with the interim stage—namely, how to compel the authorities 
to implement the reforms which would guarante& the country’s democratization. 





52 Ibid., pp. 14—17. 
53 Thid., pp. 33—35. 
54 Posey, 1969, No. 1, p. 17. 
55 Thid., pp. 18—20. 
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The only obvious method (which almost all these documents try to avoid) 
is force. : 
* 


Not since the first decade of the reign of Alexander II and the beginning of 
his Great Reforms has Russian society, perhaps, displayed such readiness to 
cooperate honestly and constructively with the government should the latter 
manifest the slightest desire to lead the country toward even the most gradual 
democratic reform. Cowed by the recent history of destruction during and after 
the Civil War, the loss of millions of lives and vast material and cultural values, 
Russian society is ready to reach out its hand to any reformer so long as he does 
not lead the country into new revolution and civil war with their bloody settling 
of accounts, ` 


The program of the Russian, Ukrainian and Baltic democrats speaks out 
against settling old scores and says of violence: “Even when used as a political 
instrument to achieve the most exalted aim, violence is always evil by virtue of 
its consequences. In every respect, violence maims and kills man and ruins 
society...”58 This is taken from the program’s arguments against unleashing 
world revolution, but it can be applied equally well to revolution in Russia itself. 


How can democratization be achieved if all hope of democratic trends in 
the leadership becomes frustrated? Judging by the political and ideological fervor 
of the latest samizdat material, the very last attempts to appeal to the human 
reason of the Party leaders mentioned by the Estonians are now being made. 


What must be done if this fails? Zorin and Alekseyev give a few hints. 
They see the main chance in the combined pressure of leading atomic scientists, 
with the support of all other scientists, on the authorities and widespread dis- 
semination of the ideas of the Democratic Movement in order to convince the 
government that the public is behind the scientists. So far the programs have 
not considered the new military-technical intelligentsia, whose role in the de- 
velopment of the armed forces will increase—probably in proportion to the 
growth in importance of the civilian scientific intelligentsia involved in the 
defense industry. ‘These officers are highly qualified specialists in applied physics 
and, at least as admiring pupils, have links with civilian nuclear physicists. Kapitsa 
and Sakharov are authorities for them just as much as for civilian physicists. 
Continued close collaboration between them and the civilian physicists, therefore, 
may be expected to have a real influence on the authorities, including even the 
possibility of a bloodless coup. 


As regards positive ideas with which the opposition is ready to replace the 
existing system, there is a marked trend toward moderate democratic socialism 
with three economic sectors, of which the major one is the state-owned sector. 
All the documents from Sakharov’s to Zorin and Alekseyev’s clearly disavow 
a testoration of capitalism. Here it is evident that the authors are mainly guided 


56 Programma Demokraticheskogo dvizheniya..., pp. 17—18. 
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= the ethical principle of the nee of economic inequality. However, it is 
gratifying to see that the authors adopt a largely empirical approach. Zorin and 
Alekseyev (and Sakharov too) acknowledge that the pluralistic competitive 
private capitalism of the West is not so terrible as the state monopolistic capi- 
talism of the Soviet system. Consequently, their views on this subject ate the 
same as those of the Czechoslovak reformers in 1968, who spoke of their new 
model of socialism as a last attempt to save the idea of socialism in the economy. 
If it failed, they were ready to renounce state socialism in all its forms because, 
in the final reckoning, for democratic socialism the principle of democracy is 
higher than the principle of socialism. If one of the principles had to be sacrificed, 
then socialism for democracy and not vice versa. 

As for the idea of the mixed three-sector economy mentioned in the program, 
extensive coopetative workers’ self-management should be perfectly practicable 
at the present level of the workers’ cultural development. After all, agricultural 
producer cooperatives existed and flourished in Siberia before the Revolution, 
when the participants’ level of cultural development was much lower. 


Conclusions 


The main political principle of all the recent documents is the human indi- 
vidual, his freedom and the conditions which further his free spiritual and moral 
development. This is dealt with under a variety of headings by the neo-Marxists 
_ like Grigorenko, the Christians, the moderate socialists with Western leanings 

like Sakharov, the authors of the program of the en Ukrainian and Baltic 
democrats and others. 

A healthy impulse in the Democratic Movement is what Levitin calls neo- 
humanism—the renunciation, as we have seen, of loud and abstract concepts like 
“mankind,” “universal justice,” etc. Instead of these, the struggle is to be waged 
on behalf of the individual and his rights and liberties. This leaves no room 
for demagogic declarations about abstract Leninism and Leninist legality; as a 
result, we seldom encounter anything about Lenin and Leninism in the latest 
samizdat documents, and when we do, it usually has a secondary or illustrative 
function. We cannot exclude the possibility that the sickening centenary prep- 

` arations and the even more vulgar celebrations themselves have caused a 


- revulsion against the Lenin cult. The samizdat memoirs of rehabilitated prisoners 


„subjected to political persecution under Lenin (for example, the reminiscences ` 
of the Socialist Revolutionary Yekaterina Olitskaya)$” have undoubtedly played 
no small-part in opening people’s eyes to Lenin. 


Dimitry V. Pospielovsky 





5? The publication of Olitskaya’s memoirs has been announced for 1971 by “Posev.” 
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Education 


Class Distinction in Soviet Higher Education 


_ At the beginning of the new academic year, Literaturnaya gazeta published a 

lengthy article by A. V. Darinsky, a corresponding member of the Academy 
of Pedagogical Sciences of the USSR, dealing with the, growing discrepancy 
between the number of young people finishing secondary school and the number 
who have the opportunity of receiving higher education. According to Darinsky, 
some two-and-a-quarter million pupils are released each year by the secondary 
day schools and a further 700,000—800,000 complete their secondary education 
at evening classes and so-called “‘shift schools” or through correspondence 
courses, giving a total of about three million, for whom no more than 500,000 
full-time study places at higher educational institutions are available: 

This means that only two out of nine pupils proceeding from day schools-and 
only one out of six of all those completing secondary school can be accepted by the 
day departments of higher educational institutions. Moreover, these figures still 
do not include the more than 900,000 finishing technical schools, many of whom 
also want to receive a higher education, nor those who for some reason did not enter 
university in the preceding years. In short, the absolute majority of those completing 
even day school cannot count on a place at a higher educational i institution, whether 
on day, evening or correspondence courses.} 


Darinsky, moreover, does not mention the fact that a considerable number 
‘ of university places are reserved for demobilized‘ servicemen, for persons seht 
by various factories and organizations, and for those who have spent more 
than two years doing productive work. 

The first signs of a serious discrepancy between the number of pupils leaving 
secondary school and that of places available at higher educational institutions 
began to appear in the middle fifties, when the secondary-school “years” delayed 
by the war and the ensuing chaos began to be released. In 1951, for example, 
there were 245,200 places available for 339,900 secondary-school leavers, but 
by 1954 the respective figures were 276,200 and 1,013,600. In subsequent years 
the disporportion increased further, and in 1958 no fewer than 1,573,000 
secondary-school leavers-were competing for 215,500 places.? 

The present situation is that, although since 1951 the number of places 
available for full-time day study at higher educational institutions has doubled, 
‘ the number of secondary-school graduates has risen by 650 percent and, as the 
. Minister of Higher and Secondary Special Education ofthe USSR, V.P. Yelyutin, 
- has confirmed,® there is little hope of i nn during the next few years. 
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1 Litsraturnaya gazeta, 1970, No. 35, p. 12. i 

2 S, L. Senyavaky, Rost rabochego klassa SSSR, 1956—65 (The Growth of the Working Class of the 
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Indeed, since secondary education has been made compulsory, the number of 
secondary-school pupils is bound to rise. Literaturnaya gazeta writes: 


As the resolution of the T'wenty-Third Party Congress on universal secondary 
education for youth is put into practice, the discrepancy between the output of the 
secondary schools and the intake of the higher educational institutions will grow 
and, consequently, the chances of entry to such an institution will diminish further. 
In the next few years, nearly nine out of ten secondary-school leavers will have to 
start working for the national economy immediately after finishing the tenth grade.* 


This development will clearly bring social problems in its wake. There is 
certain to be widespread disillusionment among secondary-school leavers who 
fail to enter a higher educational institution and who, lacking professional 
qualifications, are forced to accept unskilled employment. Opinion polls conducted 
over several years in many parts of the Soviet Union reveal that most young 
people leaving secondary school are interested in professions which require 
high qualifications and can only be reached via higher educational institutions. 
Surveys conducted in Leningrad and the Leningrad Oblast, for example, show 
that the most attractive professions for young people are those of physicist, 
radio engineer, medical researcher, geologist, mathematician, chemist, biologist, 
pilot, etc., while the least desirable occupations are those of turner, milling 
machine operator, shop salesman, bookkeeper, house painter, printer, agri- 
cultural worker, etc. This is doubtless due to the fact that in the USSR scientists 
and technologists enjoy an obvious degree of prestige and considerable material 
benefits. For the children of industrial and collective farm workers, the acquisition 
of high professional qualifications is a guarantee of social advancement, while 
for the children of the intelligentsia it ensures that they will be able to retain 
the privileges which they already enjoy by virtue of their parents’ social position. 

It is therefore not surprising that many secondary school leavers who fail to 
secure admission to a higher educational institution regard this as the end of 
all their personal plans and hopes. As observed in a letter of complaint from a 
Leningrad factory director to the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences: 


If a secondary-school leaver fails to pass the examination for entrance to a place 
of higher education, he goes into a factory, but he regards this as a temporaty 
solution, as a fatlure; he shows no effort or interest in the work and at the earliest 
opportunity tries to leave.® 


This mass of discontented young people is growing year by year. Aware of 
the social and economic implications of the problem, Soviet specialists recommend 
that vocational training and psychological preparation for the world of labor 
be intensified in general secondary schools. (In Khrushchev’s day, it will be 
remembered, the attempt to give senior pupils on-the-job training in factories 





4 Literaturnaya gazeta, 1970, No. 35, p. 12. 

5 Sotsialnys problenty rruda i proizvodstva (Social Problems of Labor and Production), Moscow, 1969, 
p. 48. 

5 Izvestia, September 9, 1970. 
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failed. The overall educational level of these pupils fell, but their-desire to secure 
a higher education remained undiminished; if they failed and had to go out to 
work, it was usually not in a specialty they had studied at school.) 


The educational authorities are now trying to interest schoolchildren in the 
less attractive trades: V. M. Khvostov, President of the Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences, explained: 


We still require a system of active measures aimed at shaping the inclinations 
and interests of pupils and instilling into them an attitude to their personal future 
which shall correspond to the real needs and opportunities of our society. In the 
main, this system must be worked out by pedagogical science in collaboration with 
psychologists and other specialists.” 


The response in the Soviet press suggests that attempts to dissuade parents 
from sending their children to higher educational institutions have misfired. 
‘ Pravda correspondent V. Chachin, for example, commented: - 


If you ask such a parent, “Why does your child bave to go to an institute?” 

, he becomes offended and excited. “All my life Pye stood at a machine turning a 

` handle. I was in the trenches. From the- Volga to Berlin, you know...Don’t I 

deserve that my child should?...The institute means a profession for life. ..and 
I’m going to send my son to an institute.’’8 


* 


At the core of the educational problem in the Soviet Union lies the influence 
of social origin on the whole of a young person’s future career. The children 
of the more privileged social groups have a far better chance of realizing their 
ambitions than their less fortunate classmates—i.e., the privileges of the parents 
are passed on to the children. This inequality begins in the nursery schools and 
‘reaches its peak when it comes to admission to an institution of higher education. . 
Sociologist V.N. Shubkin drew attention to this problem several years ago: 


Now, for example, the social composition of secondary-school leavers and first- 
year students differs sharply from the social composition of children in the first 
grade. Whereas in the first grade the children of workers and peasants predominate, 
on the first-year courses at an institute the children of intellectuals and white-collar 
workers are in the majority. This is a very complex problem and it cannot be solved 
in one or two years. But if we want to solve it, then we have no sight to ignore these 
facts.® 


‘ On completing the eighth or ninth grade, schoolchildren have their first 
opportunity of leaving school. Here, an automatic process of social selection 
' takes place in that many of those from ‘less privileged families have to go out 
. to work either because their wages are needed to supplement the family income 

or because the ten-year school is too far away from their homes. A survey among 
7 Ibid. 


8 Prasda, June 23, 1970. 
® Kolichesivennye metody v IR (Quantitative Methods in Sociology), Moscow, 1966, p. 15. 
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pupils in the eighth grades of schools in Nizhny Tagil revealed that 54.6 percent 
of the boys and 78.3 percent of the girls from professional families and only 
27.7 percent of the boys and 47.6 percent of the girls from workers’ families 
were going on to the ninth grade.! More recently, this sifting has been tending 
to occur in the ninth and tenth grades, since, in order to fulfill the plan for the 
transition to universal secondary education, school authorities have been trying 
to persuade eighth graders to go on to the ninth grade. It is only natural, however, 
that, having got thus far, the majority of pupils, irrespective of family background, 
want to carry on with their education. Thus, in Novosibirsk and the Novosibirsk 
Oblast 93 percent of the children of “urban intellectuals,” 76 percent of those of 
“rural intellectuals,” 83 percent of working class children and 76 percent of 
agricultural workers’ children expressed a desire to enter a higher educational 
institution.+1 Similar figures were recorded among final-year secondary, school 
pupils in Leningrad, Ufa, Sverdlovsk and elsewhere. 


In various ways, the odds are heavily in favor of the children of wealthier 
and more influential parents. Although in theory all are equal in the competitive 
entrance examinations, admission to a higher educational institution often 
depends not on intelligence alone but also on a number of social prerequisites 
that are largely possessed by certain social groups. The results of entrance 
examinations prove that the best chances are enjoyed by the children of wealthier 
parents of higher social and cultural standing, particularly of those living in the 
larger cities. 

As a tule, the standard of tuition in urban schools is higher than in rural 
ones, which again is a built-in advantage for certain sections of the population. 
This was admitted by the Rector of Moscow University, I. G. Petrovsky: 


...entrance to Moscow University is not easy, especially for young people from 
tural areas. This is not because village children are less gifted. Talented people are 
born in equal measure both in the capital and in the remote villages. We well appre- 
ciate that in country schools the standard of instruction is lower. Moreover, in the 
cities many children frequently make use of the services of private coaches.?? 


Private coaching is becoming increasingly popular, but it is obviously only 
within the reach of the children of more affluent parents. The value of this 
extra tuition is beyond doubt: in 1969, no less than 85 percent of first-year 
students at the Faculty of Mechanics and Mathematics of Moscow University 
had received additional coaching prior to the entrance examination. This prompted 
the following comment from Komsomolskaya pravda: 

"With the approach of summer, many teachers at higher educational institutions 


display feverish activity. They rush to rent apartments as near to a subway station 
as possible—a telephone is also obligatory—, display advertisements in the busiest 





10 Molodezh, yeye ınteresy, siremleniza, idealy (Youth: Its Interests, Aspirations and Ideals), Moscow, 
1969, p. 230. 

11 V, Shlyapentokh, Sotsiologiya diya ssekb (Sociology for All), Moscow, 1970, p. 118. 

12 Komsomolskaya pravda, July 10, 1969. 
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places and try to outdo their rivals with impressive-sounding (and frequently non-, 
existent) titles. For the duration of the coaching “boom,” some even give up their 
summer holidays, and in some cases they band together and form “associations.” 
They have worked out a scale of payments for their services: the average fee is 
5 rubles an hour, but the children of well-to-do parents pay more. 1g 


For appropriate remuneration, some of these part-time private tutors are 
prepared, on the basis of their connections, to guarantee success in the entrance 
examinations. “Some fond fathers and mothers,” it was commented in Kom- 
somolskaya pravda, “will go to any lengths to obtain a ‘guarantee’ that their son 
or daughter will be accepted. Behind the closed doors of secluded houses, 
countless meetings and ‘confidential’ negotiations take place.” 14 


The official position and influence of parents, relatives and friends also play 


a large and frequently decisive role: 
! 


They literally lay siege to the examination and enrollment commissions and take 
them by storm. If this assault is repulsed, the telephone calls begin. At first the fathers 
and mothers, the grandfathers and grandmothers telephone, then the “influential,” 

“venerable,” “responsible” and “nomenclature”+® contacts are brought in. They 
request that “particular attention” be paid to a certain candidate who did not! ‚get 
top marks in the school-leaving examination, or that his “case be teconsidered, ”1# 


These and many other legal, semi-legal and illegal devices do much to create 
a social imbalance among students accepted by higher educational institutions 
in the Soviet Union. In Leningrad and the Leningrad Oblast, for example, 
73 percent of the children of intellectuals and only 50 percent of industrial 
workers’ and 35 percent of agricultural workers’ children secure daytime places 
at the universities and technical colleges.17 At the beginning of 1966, 57.7 percent 
of the students at Rostov University were the sons and daughters of white-collar 
workers, 38 percent were from industrial workers’ families, while only 4.3 percent 
were the offspring of collective farm workers.!® In 1969, 52 percent of students 
at higher educational institutions in the Sverdlovsk Oblast were white-collar 
workers or the children of white-collar workers, the percentages for industrial 
and collective farm workers being 44.3 and 3.5.1® Throughout the entire Soviet 
Union, the proportion of intellectuals and their children attending day courses 
at higher educational institutions rose from 41.1 percent in 1965 to 45 percent 
‚ in 1968, while that of persons with a collective-farm background dropped from 





13 'Tbid., August 28, 1969. 

14 Thid. 

18 The term nomenklatura is defined in the Soviet Encyclopedie Dictionary as “a list of posts whose 
incumbents are approved by a higher Party, governmental or professional organization.” See K. A. 
Krylov, “Party Protection and Privileged Status in Soviet Society,” Bulletin, 1966, No. 3. i 


18 Molodoi kommimist, 1968, No. 5, p. 55. 

17 Sotsialnye problemy truda i proizvodstva, pp. 56—57. 
18 Vesinik vysshei sbkoly, 1967, No. 8, p. 59. 

18 Pravda, June 21, 1969. 
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19. 5 to 16, Sem 20 Collective-farm workers and their families, ioraa : 
comprise about 25 percent of the total Soyigt en and the intelligentsia 
little more than 20 petcent. ' 


In late 1969; by a decree of the Party Central le and the ‘Council 
of Ministers, ‚special. departments ‚were established at many higher educational 
institutions to prepare “advanced”. workers, collective farmers and demobilized ’ 


` Servicemen for direct entrance without examination. Since candidates are selected. 


pritharily on ‘the basis, of Party and Komsomol recommendations, however, this 


- scheme is not only hardly likely to redress the social imbalance in higher education 


A 


but will probably strengthen the representation of ideologically orthodox youth 
among students and young specialists. Komsomolskaya pravda ` wrote: ; 


Last year, the preparatory departments at many higher educational institutions 
, were filled up in an unjustifiably casual manner; nobody was interested in the, 
. knowledge and ability of the applicants. The results soon became apparerit. In some ` 
higher educational institutions, more than ‚half the students. are penne nz in, 
coping with the „program of say, ee 1 


x wer 


; ‚It will have become clear that in the sphere of higher education the Party 
` leaders in the Soviet Union are confronted with problems somewhat reminiscent 
‚of those facing politicians in capitalist countries that have reached a comparable ° 


stage of economic development: the questions of the “overproduction”. of 
intellectuals, and the progressive self-isolation of what has.come fo be known 
in the West as the “establishment.” On the former question, it may be said 
that in the Soviet world such an “overproduction” of—possibly unruly— 
intellectuals is. particularly dangerous, since according to the Russian- revolu- 


‘tionary tradition the “intelligentsia,” the more highly educated. stratum of 


society, has a highly-developed: class consciousness of its own. As a result, 
unemployment in this stratum, which in the non-Communist world is mainly 
a source of purely personal difficulties, in Russia rapidly becomes a social and 
hence also a political problem. _As to the second, we have seen that despite the 
creation of “preparatory” faculties or departments, opportunities for receiving . 


` a higher education remain largely a privilege confined to children of the present 


‘ruling stratum: making use of its advantages, the new Soviet intelligentsia has 
found a way of handing -ọn its social: privileges to its children and so turning “ 
itself into a self- -perpetuating hereditary élite. And here it may be’ commented 
that whereas in the West the existence, of exclusive élites and the ‘ ‘overproduction’? 


er; highly-educated specialists is a purely practical phenomenon, in Communist 


countries it is also of some importance as a matter of principle: it is the purpdse 
of a Communist dictatorship, based as it is on the abolition of private property, 
to destroy, existing élites and peoveni their future repne, and the fact 


- 2 30 Sosetskaya intelligenisiya (The Soviet Intelligentsia), TR 1968, p. 406, and Moskovsky kom- 
somolets, July 31, 1969. 


. © Komsomolskaya pravda; August 16, 1970. 
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that such élites, exclusive and self-perpetuating, do emerge and persist under a 
Communist regime calls into question the very raison d’être of such a regime. 


All in all, it is not difficult to deduce that, faced with the danger that the 
irresistible desire of millions of young people to secure an education appropriate 
to their heeds will lead, whether at the school-leaving age or later, to the emer- 
gence of what one might call an over-educated or intellectual proletariat, the 
authorities are hardly likely to depart from their present policy. The fear of 

_“overproducing” highly-qualified specialists and so’ swelling the numbers of a 
politically dissatisfied intelligentsia will prompt them to continue. limiting 
admissions to places of higher education, so that the monopoly of higher edu- 
cation at present enjoyed by the ruling stratum is as yet not seriously threatened. 


S. S. Voronitsyn 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


The following review covers the first sixteen numbers for 1970 of Kommunist. 


Leninism, as everyone knows, has been an integral part of Soviet ideology 
for some forty years. For the last fifteen years, there has in fact been a Lenin cult 
replacing that of Stalin, and its intensification in the present year, the “jubilee 
year” marking the centenary of Lenin’s birth, was to be expected. 


The vigor, scope and persistence of the ideological campaign built around the 
father figure of Lenin which, penetrating all departments of Soviet life, started in 
the middle of 1969 and is still going strong exceeded the expectations of most 
Western observers, and is said to have produced a feeling of revulsion among 
many Soviet admirers of Lenin. This may well have been the case. However, it 
had been obvious to the present writer since the fall of 1969 that the campaign 
had other and more utilitarian objectives than the reinforcement of the Lenin 
cult—namely: at home, in the name of Lenin the creator of the Party and of the 
“first socialist state,” to whip the Party apparatus into renewed activity in “mobi- 
lizing the masses,” particularly the rank and file of Party members, for the execution 
of tasks remaining in the concluding year of the first post-Khrushchevian five-year 
plan and to tighten throughout the USSR the ideological discipline gone lax 
under Khrushchev and still lax enough on vital sectors such as the economy; in 
world Communism, in the name of Lenin the leader of world revolution, to enroll 
as many Communist and “workers’” parties into the ranks of the “brotherly 
parties” supporting the Soviet Communist Party’s policies in a semblance of the— 
now defunct—Comintern which Lenin had created. 


It goes without saying that Kommunist, organ of the Soviet Party Central 
Committee and chief ideological organ of the Party, set the tone of the campaign 
from the very start in 1969. From January 1970 on, it became apparent that a new 
and important task had been assigned to the journal: in preparation for the 
'Twenty-Fourth Party Congress, the formulation and presentation of a proper 
“Party line,” which had been lacking since the denunciation of Stalinism at the 
Twentieth Congress, supported by contributions from representatives of “broth- 
erly parties,” leading personalities of the Soviet Party and specialists in various 
fields of Soviet life. 


In the first issue of the year, the journal published the so-called “Theses of the 
Central Commitee...on the Centenary of the Birth of Vladimir Ilich Lenin,” 
containing all the main elements of a “line” supported by citations from Lenin’s 
writings, and every issue (but one) since then has begun with an anonymous 
leader in which the elements, one by one, were expanded and “concretized” by 
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. references to recent Central Committee resolutions, to Party leaders’ (in point of 
fact, Brezbnev’s) pronouncements and to specific tasks lying ahead. Important 
regional Party bosses down to the raion committee level were naturally expected 
to approve, and did so with the modicum of references to the great Lenin that the 
occasion required, though not without some reservations on the effectiveness of 
Party policy to date. Approval was also expected from the “brotherly parties,” 
and was given by many, though sometimes with additions and specific formu- 
lations of policy not yet adopted by the leaders of the Soviet Party as their own; 
and there were several notable abstainers. 


The present review is an attempt to acquaint the reader with salient points 
from the materials enumerated above. Excluded because of limited space are the 
many contributions from other categories of writers—high Party and state func- 
tionaries and specialists dealing with specific aspects of Soviet life such as eco- 
nomics, art, philosophy and the military, in which the “line” also finds expression. 


‘The Theses 


The “Theses,” twenty-one in number and covering over thirty pages, are 
grouped under four headings: (1) “V. I. Lenin—Founder of a Proletarian Party 
of a New Type, Theoretician and Leader of the Socialist Revolution”; (2) “So- 
cialism—-The Embodiment of the Ideas of Leninism’’; (3) “Leninism—Banner of 
the Peoples’ Struggle against Imperialism, for a Revolutionary Renovation of 
the World”; and (4) “Along the Leninist Road—to Communism.” Stripped of 
glorifications of Lenin and the Soviet Communist Party, the Theses, as stated, 
assume the aspect of a broad outline and idéological legitimization of Party policy, 
past and present. The gist of them, by the above four headings, is as follows. 


1. Only a Leninist party, a party of a new type, “not a discussion club,” a 
party whose strength lies in the monolithic unity of its ranks, in its iron discipline, 
has a chance of leading the workers to political victory—the establishment of a 
dictatorship of the proletariat, which is the prerequisite for the start of socialist 
construction. 


2. After the revolution, the party is as necessary as ever. Lenin teaches that 
successful socialist and Communist construction is possible only under the leader- 
ship of a Leninist party armed with advanced theory. This leading role is exer- 
cised both directly and through the proletarian state erected on the ruins of the 
bourgeois state. In time, the state of the dictatorship of the proletariat trans- 
forms itself into a political organization of the entire people, the leading role of 
the workers headed by their vanguard, the Communist Party, being retained. 


The main task of the proletariat after the seizure of power is the creation, on 
the basis of public ownership of the means of production, of a system of produc- 
tion and distribution of material goods ensuring a higher degree of produc- 
tivity than was possible under capitalism. Public ownership means state owner- 
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Ship: A large-scale machineBuilding industry P prerequisite of Marxist Sehe 


demands socialization on a national scale., Therefore, scientific (i.e., Marxist) 
socialism has nothing in common with so-called “cooperative socialism” (i.e., 

the Proudhonist, syndicalist type now: adopted i in Yugoslavia and wrongly called 
Marxist), which advocates the handing over of enterprises and institutions to 


_ workers’ “collectives.” 


‘Socialist construction is a long, arduous and complicated process. There are 
difficulties and anomalies such as the ‘ ‘personality cult,” which led to the misuse ` 
of power (Stalinism) and “subjectivism,” which ignores the laws of social dével-  * 
opment (Stalinism and Khrushchevism). The Party has condemned both and 
worked out adequate measures to prevent their recurrence: But the Party firmly 
rejects ‘all attempts to direct criticism of the personality cult and subjectivism 
against the interests of the people and socialism in order to defile the history of © 
socialist construction, discredit ‘revolutionary achievements or revise the prin- 
ciples of Marxism-Leninism. Lenin warned, and experience ; shows, that any at- 
tempt to weaken the leading role of the Party carries with it the possibility of 
releasing anti-socialist forces and the threat of a restoration of capitalism. 


3, Leninism is also the creative development of Marx’s teaching on world ` 
revolution and its practical application. Lenin’s pronouncement that the main 


- lever of socialism fot influencing world revolution is its economic policy—the 


creation of a material and technical basis superior to the forces of production of 
capitalism--sounds particularly apposite at the present moment; but, as Lenin 
taught, there are other aspects of the revolutionary strategy of socialism—namely, 
the‘rendering of support to the revolutionary movement of the socialist proletariat 
in advanced countries and to the:democratic and revolutionary movement in all 
countries, particulary in colonies and dependencies. 


Tenia founded the Comintern and did much to turn revolutionary parties in 
other countries into detachments of the army of socialist revolution. The features ' 
that Lenin tried to inculcate are still valid now. A Marxist-Leninist party of today 
«dis a revolutionary party which directs all its energies to preparing the proletariat 
for the conquest of political power in the shape of a dictatorship of the proletariat. 
It is an internationalist party whose primary task, as Lenin taught, is to fight 
‘opportunism (i.e., cooperation with bourgeois parties) and petty-bourgeois paci- `, 
fst distortions of the concept and policy of internationalism. The Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union has been a model in this as in other respects, supporting all 
revolutionary and national liberation movements, yet managing, again in line 
with Lenin’s precepts, to assure international peace. 


4. This section is the shortest and least informative. ‘There are the. usual ges: 
rences to the importance of “constructing a material and technical basis,” of the 
‘advantages offered to socialism by the scientific and technical revolution and the 
néed to develop science and technology along with Communist consciousness, 
etc. The theses end with a aha to Lenin, the “bright genius denting the road = 

Zen segeln” 
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No reference is made in the Theses to any particular meeting of the Central 
Committee or leader’s pronouncement. Those acquainted with the proceedings of 
the International Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties held in Moscow 
in June 1969 will recognize, however, that the Theses follow, in most respects, 
the line laid down at the conference in Brezhnev’s address. There are, however, a 
few departures worth noting. The chief one is the treatment of China. In Moscow, 
Brezhnev devoted almost a quarter of his address to denouncing Maoism as the 
greatest danger to the unity of the Communist world, and had only a few words 
to say on the evils and dangers of “opportunism” and “right-wing revisionism.” 
In the Theses, the order is reversed. Maoism, as such, is not even mentioned, 
and the political trend in the Communist world generally corresponding to it, 
“left-wing revisionism,” is relegated to second place. The first is definitely occu- 
pied by “opportunism” and “right-wing opportunism,” both being linked to 
Imperialist machinations. As though to balance this swing to the “left,” the 
Theses steer “right” of Brezhnev on international economic questions. Where 
Brezhnev equivocated, stating that the possibilities offered by socialism for devel- 
oping the forces of production would be used to raise the defense capacity of the 
socialist bloc and enhance the support of liberation movements, the Theses revert 
to the orthodox dogma of overtaking capitalism in the efficiency of production, 
at one point in the last section coming close to the Khrushchevian argument that 
the essence of Communism lies precisely in this. This might be regarded as a 
covert dig at Maoism; more probably it is included to placate the moderate 
economists. 


Two items in the Theses, though of less general scope, are nevertheless 
particularly worth noting. The first is the above-mentioned warning against 
“misuse of criticism of the personality cult.” The second is the identification of 
Western Germany as one of the centers of “revanchism” and militarism alongside 
the USA. Both are repetitions of passages in Brezhnev’s speech at the Moscow 
conference of June 1969. The first has in theory served as an excuse for many 
orthodox writers to attack all critics of Stalinism, and in Kommunist for 1970 is 
reflected in articles on art, philosophy and particularly on the build-up of the Red 
Army and the Patriotic War. The second—appearing, be it noted, at a time when 
the “new Eastern policy” of the Brandt coalition had received reasonably full and 
fairly sympathetic publicity in the USSR and when rumors of a Soviet-West 
German agreement were tipe—casts doubts on the version that only Ulbricht’s 
intransigeance stands in the way of a real détente. As we shall see, Kommunist gave 
Ulbricht an opportunity to identify this intransigeance with true Leninism. 


It was thought advisable to present the main traits of the Theses, not be- 
cause there is in them anything startlingly new but because they reappear in one 
way or another in every contribution to the issues under review and are opposed 
in none. As to the leading articles in these issues, they are for the most part no 
more than regurgitations of the Theses made topical by references to this or 
that problem facing the Party in preparation for the T'wenty-Fourth Party 
Congress. 
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Leaders of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and 
“Brother” Parties 


“Lenin? s Cause is Alive and is Conquering,” Brezhnev’s address to a joint 
meeting of the Party Central Committee and the Supreme Soviets of the USSR and 
RSFSR, held on April 21, 1970, and attended by delegations from virtually all 
the Communist and workers’ parties (the only important absentee being the 
Chinese Communist Party), is a slightly abbreviated version of the Theses “hotted , 

up” with emotional passages on Lenin’s lifelong and total commitment to the 
cause of Russian and world revolution. The emphasis is decidedly on the latter— 
over two-thirds of the address is devoted to the subjéct—and the tone, if anything, 
more uncomproinising than that of his speech at the Moscow conference of 
- June 1969. 

. Lenin always thought of revolution in Russia as a first step toward revolution- 
izing’ the world. After “October,” he had two chief concerns: to finish off the 
class enemy at home, and to work, for the preparation of the “political army of 
socialist revolution” (the standard formula for describing the activities of “broth- 
erly parties”), headed by the Comintern. After his death, the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union successfully promoted the cause of world revolution by 
following.the strategy and tactics which Lenin had worked out. These allow for 
various methods of seizing power, from gaining a parliamentary majority to 
armed uprising, and of “building socialism” in the initial stages. But once the 
initial stages are passed, completed socialism must exhibit definite features— 
leadership by Marxist-Leninist parties, socialization of the means of production, 
a planned economy, and an active struggle against imperialism (subsumed here 
„are state ownership of the means of production in accordance with the Marxist- 
Leninist conception of “socialization” and all-out support of the USSR in foreign 
policy as part of the struggle against imperialism). Once these features have been 
institutionalized—a step completion of which is usually referred to as the “con- 
quests of socialism’’—, they must be preserved and there must be no retreat. 
` Hence the conference of June 1969 put forward the principle “the defense of 
socialism is the duty of all Communists” (a restatement of the Brezhnev doctrine). 
On the direction of the main thrust toward world revolution, Brezhnev, however, 
. left friends and enemies guessing. He stressed the importance of continued sup- 
- port for Vietnam and national liberation movements. But this was not all. Capi- 
` talism, as Lenin foretold, was weakening. Lenin’s recipe for breaking it was, 
according to Brezhnev, to “do everything to foster the development of demo- 
cratic revolutionary states in which the foundations of monopolistic capitalism 
had been undermined. This is not yet socialism, but is already no longer capita- 
lism.” In the young countries, the first stage in the struggle for liberation is national 
liberation, and the next stage is social liberation. Following Lenin, said Brezhnev, 
`. we shall solve the problems and conquer. “Lenin lived, Lenin lives, Lenin will 
live.” 

One of those following Brezhnev’s address is the abjectly submissive contri- 
' bution by V. Bilak, member of the Presidium and Secretary of the Central Commit- 
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“the Basis, for the Development of Czechoslovak’ Statehood,” bettering in this 


sehe Of greater interest—though not because of its content, which closely follows, 

` the line óf the Theses—is the conttibution by Le Duan, First Secretary of‘ ‘the 
„Central Committee of the-Vietnam Workers’ Party. At the Moscow conference of _ 
` June 1969, no mention was made of the presence of any delegàtes from Vietnam, Se 
and Western observers made capital out of this as demonstrating - -Vietnam’s ün- +` 
: willingness to join the band of “brotherly parties”? fot fear of offending Mao. Now, + 
LE Duan," in‘ ‘his’ “Leninism. Iluminates the Revolutionary Aims ‘of the Modern * 
y Bra’, oveicomes ‘any ‘such’ scruples. ‘Frue; He mentions: China immediately aften a 
" the USSR as one of the two leaders of world revolution, -but only. a at the oe ‘end, a 
“andi inall other respects é. follows the-line of the Theses. |, 


The‘ bombshell—or < ‘stink - Boinb™ is provided by Walter. bee “in his 


> ” Notreaty Rive Years After Liberation.” Starting ‘in’ ‘the routine manner, in line 


- with the’ Theses, by paying tribute to Lenin’as ‚the ‘greatest thinker and revolu- *. 
. tionary, “Of all time and to'the Soviet Communist. Party as the unquestioned leader. 
of the “world revolutionary. movement (but with nothing like the servility of 
_Bilak); Ulbiicht acknowledges that Lenin foretold the development of aggressive 
_ monopolistic capitalism and worked: out. plans for: accelerating its doom., The . 
` Soviet Communist Party followed: the precepts, -defeating aggressión, liberating = 
‘the world from the menace of Nazism and helping''to install the first peaceful as, 
v well as socialist German state, In contrast, the Allies encouraged the resuscitation '- 
an „of mofiopelistic capitalism in Western Germany, activated Western Germany’s y 


< ` rearmament and createdin NATO a center of imperialist aggression. But all this 


“turns out to be no more than an introduction to vicious attacks. ‚upon the Brandt . 
- "administration. The new, West German governinent is continuing’ the'internal * ~ 
“policy of. the CDU/CSU. No’ more in fact’ could be expected from Social Demo- a 

' crats against whom Lenin’had warried as being-the “allies of imperialismi.? An 
‚1945, ‘they, prevented the final destruction, of imperialism, and in 1960 West Gèr- - 
man imperialism x was, “preparing | to, stfangle” the East German state. The Social. et 
- Democrat Wehner at the time supported ] Bonn afd later joined the coalition gov- 


= ernment. The change of government “did nothing to reduce the. power of mono-. `. 


„polistic capital i in the country-or in its foreign policy, which is still “revanchist.” 
. "To date, negotiations have’brought no- satisfactory results, The Bonn government .. 
“hides behind the Paris Agreements,” arguing that it must wait till the final sett: ” 
.lement of the peace treaty: The argument, is invalid. in view of Western Germany’s ` 
attachmént’ to NATO..Bonn’s policy’is no-more than a repetition of the Weimar 


. 


ee '„Republic’s formula ofa “temporary agfeemeät” (Locarno), which ‘Hitler ex- 


' x ploited: Ulbricht’ ssuggestion on how to solve the problem is that Bonn should for-x ' 
eet about the Allies and follow the example of Rathenau: (Rapallo); sit should declare 

. its.total independeficei in politics vis-a-vis the USA, ‘denouiice the Paris Agreements 

- and work foran all-European security, conference, by acknowledging the sisting i 
„ ftontiers añd the u of the rau Democratic en ; 
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Issue No. 11 contains a contribution by Orlando Milias, member of the Polit- 
ical Commission of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of Chile, 
“The Communist Party of Chile in the Fight for Popular Unity.” This is an infor- 
mative and reasonably objective account of the development of anti-Americanism 
under cover of anti-imperialism and anti-capitalism in Chile as part of the move- 
ment throughout South America, with just enough references to Lenin and the 
Soviet Communist Party and to the Theses to justify its inclusion. From the 
Theses, Milias borrows the idea that Communist parties in certain circumstances 
may gain power through parliamentary as opposed to guerilla activities. The subse- 
quent victory of a declared Marxist in the presidential elections and the formation 
of a “democratic front” including the Communists add significance to Milias’ 
contribution, and its inclusion in the July number is proof that the attention of 
leaders of the Soviet and the “brotherly” parties has been directed to this method— 
in which, incidentally, Lenin never had much confidence. 


Earlier on in the year (issue No. 2), Kommunist had already broached the theme 
by publishing Rodney Arismendi’s “Marx, Engels and Lenin on ‘Ways of Revo- 
lution,’” a section of a larger work, Ways of Revolution in Latin America and the 
Teaching of Lenin, in which the First Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Uruguayan Communist Party examines the possibility of Communist parties’ 
coming to power via a parliamentary majority. The classics considered that such a 
possibility existed in the industrially most advanced countries with strong demo- 
ctatic traditions—strong enough to prevent the use of military force against a 
proletarian majority. In Latin America, according to Arismendi, this way is 
barred by the military dictatorships either actual—i.e., already in power—or 

potential—i.e., ready to seize it at the slightest sign of a swing to the left. 


The rest of the contributions by the lieutenants of leaders of “brotherly par- 
ties” and one by a leader are accommodated in issue No. 5, the first of the num- 
bers with the special jubilee cover (red instead of the normal gray). All of them 
follow the line of the Theses, two of the contributors not shying at gross distor- 
tions of history. In “‘Leninism in the Polish Workers’ Movement,” Zenon Kliszko, 
Politburo member and Central Committee Secretary of the Polish United Wor- 
kers’ Party, finds not a word to say on the virtual destruction of the movement 
after the Hitler-Stalin pact or on the events of 1956, even though his account 
brings the build-up of the party up to date. 


Erich Honecker, who holds similar posts in the East German SED, in “The 
Triumph of Leninist Ideas in the German Democratic Republic,” fills the gap left 
by Ulbricht, viz., the account of the rise of the Leninist party in Eastern Germany, 
in which the disastrous results of the struggle between Stalinists, largely instru- 
mental in ensuring Hitler’s victory, as also the events of 1956, finds no mention. 
From the very beginning, apart from the slight disagreement between Rosa 
Luxemburg and Lenin, the Communist Party in Germany followed the Leninist 
path. No deviations, whether right or left, were allowed. What happens when they 
ate allowed was illustrated by the events in Czechoslovakia. 
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Zoltén Komocsin, again holder of similar offices in the Hungarian Socialist 
Workers’ Party, was more truthful in his “People’s Hungary on the Leninist Road.” 
There were deviations in 1919 (left unspecified), which led to disaster, and again 
in the fifties. The latter were an offshoot of the Soviet personality cult, “voluntar- 
ism,” dogmatism and self-satisfaction foreign to Leninism, resulting in mistakes 
in the planning and control of the economy. This produced a revisionist reaction— 
in the end, counterrevolution sponsored, if not instigated, by the imperialists. The 
Party learnt the lesson of the importance of remaining on the Leninist road and the 
value of the “brotherly” support of the Soviet Union, and by avoiding further 
deviations scored ever greater successes in many fields. Fidelity to Lenin’s ideas 
and to “proletarian internationalism” (the Brezhnev doctrine) remains the corner- 
stone of the Party’s policy. 


For the Indian Communist Party, Narayan Krishnan, of the Central Secre- 
tariat, in “Lenin and India” reconstructs the brief history of the party, smudging 
over the conflict between Gandhi-ism and Marxism-Leninism. As regards the 
future, the author, like Chile’s Milias, pins hopes on the formation of a “demo- 
cratic front” under Indira Gandhi directed against imperialism and capitalism, and 
leaves the China problem untouched. 


For Jordan, Fuad Nassar, Central Committee First Secretary of the country’s 
Communist Party, in “Lenin and the Struggle for Liberation of the Arab 
Peoples,” eschews propaganda in a reasonably objective account of the Arab 
liberation movement—which has confirmed some of Lenin’s forecasts but in 
which the Communist parties to date have played no significant part. Nor is it 
made clear how this role can be made significant. 


For reasons that are not at all clear, the April jubilee number, otherwise large- 
ly devoted to contributions from “lieutenants” holding important but not the 
highest posts in the Soviet Communist Party, opens with articles by the leaders 
of two “sovereign” “brotherly parties”—and particularly loyal ones at that. These 
are “V. I. Lenin and the Alliance Between the Working Class and the Peasantry 
in the Fight for Socialism,” by Todor Zhivkov, Central Committee First Secre- 
tary of the Bulgarian Communist Party and Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of Bulgaria, and “The Triumph of Lenin’s Ideas of Proletarian Internationalism,” 
by Yumzhagiin Tsedenbal, holder of similar offices in Mongolia. Zhivkov’s con- 
tribution is as orthodox as that of Honecker, with the stress on the economic and 
technical aid received from the USSR, without which neither the postwar recon- 
struction of Bulgaria’s agriculture nor the build-up of the previously almost non- 
existent industry would have been possible. Tsedenbal, as expected, virtually 
repeats Zhivkov’s account of indebtedness to Lenin’s ideas and Soviet aid. 


The series is closed by Gus Hall, General Secretary of the US Communist 


Party, with a colorless compilation of generalities on Marxism-Leninism and 
hardly any information on the activities of his party, past or present. 
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First Secretaries of the Union-Republic Parties 


These ate: “The Communist Party of the Soviet Union: Party of Tg 
nalist-Leninists,” by V. Mzhavanadze (Georgia); “The Leninist Party and the . 
Creative Activities of the Masses,” by P. Masherov (Belorussia); “Development 
‘of the Culture of Socialist Nations,” by A. Kochinyan (Armenia); “The Leninist 
Party: A Party of Innovators,” by Sh. Rashidov (Uzbekistan); “The National 
and International Responsibility of Communists,” by A. Snietkus ee 
“The Indestructible Union of Soviet Republics,” by I. Bodyul (Moldavia); “In 
-One Family Toward a Great Goal,” by D. Kunayev (Kazakhstan—demoted by 
Khrushchev and reinstated shortly after the change of leadership); “Years of 
` Great Achievement,” by G. Aliyev (Azerbaidzhan); and “A Fighting Detachment 
‘of the Great Party of Lenin,” by I. Käbin (Estonia). 

The titles lead one to expect a great variety of approach to the glorification of 
Lenin and support of the Party line. In fact, however, these contributions are 
built on practically identical lines: an account of the rise of the party and national 
republic concerned with the help of Lenin’s ideas and the practical assistance of 
the “family of Soviet nations.” It is invariably a success story culminating i in the 
achievements of the post-Khrushchevian years, a story of difficulties arising and 

- being overcome by the efforts of the “toilers” led by the Party—tempered, it is 
true, with admissions of certain persistent failures, products of a lack here and 
there of a proper Leninist consciousness and discipline or of a truly scientific 
approach inherited from the previous administration: all these, however, will be 
" eliminated. 

Of interest is the dwelling upon the leadership of the Russian people and the 
‚great Soviet Communist Party in ensuring successful republican development in 
the economic and even the cultural field, characteristic of most contributions by 
. the Party leaders from the Asian republics. In the case of those from Western 

_tepublics (except Moldavia), we find tribute being paid to the role of the all-Union _ 
‘Party in the rise of the republican party and to the help of other members of the 
great family of Soviet nations without specific mention of the Russians. Of inter- 
est also is the point that these three Western leaders—unlike the “Asiatics’— ` 
speak of some unsatisfactory features of the situation on the local ideological . 
. front. For example: “We do not always attain the transformation of political knowl- 
edge into personal conviction” (Masherov); bourgeois and revisionist émigré 
propaganda “widely disseminated vatious nationalistic inventions attempting 
to affect uninformed people and sections of youth” (Kabin); “The Communist 
Party of Lithuania offers a determined rebuff to all attempts of imperialist propa- 
- ganda and its underlings—Lithuanian bourgeois nationalists—to undermine the 

` friendship of peoples” (Sniečkus). 


First Secretaries of Oblast and Raion Committees 


` As with the Party bosses of the Union republics, the titles of contributions 
here promise a great variety of approach not found in the texts., The principal sub- 
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ject is invariably the role of the Party ir organizing ee ‘ideological in- 
doctrination; training and discipline ate treated as one of the means of increasing 
production, the others being the improvement of organization, the rationalization , 
of “material stimuli” and the “inculcation” of scientific and: technical advances. 


The variation among contributions lies in the evaluation of results achieved in 
the region under the author’s supervision, in the proportion of pure propaganda 
to credible information and in the strength’ of recriminations against other bodies 
‚held responsible for admitted failures. 


At one end, we have “Fidelity to Lenin’s Ideas,” ‘by V. Tolstikov (Leningrad 
Oblast), a success story claiming that the Party committee forestalled the announce- 
ment of the “reform” of September 1965 by adopting all the necessary measures 
to reorganize the Leningrad industry “on scientific lines”: creating associations 
of small enterprises allowing specialization, reducing administrative staffs and 
charges, and permitting the establishment of scientific-technical bureaus attached 
to the associations ‘and responsible for the introduction of innovations and 
modernization of machinery. 


At the opposite end, we have “Party Committees and the Cooperation of 
Science with Production,” by N. Rodionov (Chelyabinsk Oblast); which starts on 
. a confident note with figures on advances.in production in the post- -Khrushchev 
‘ period almost identical with those quoted (some 36 percent during the first four 
years of the current five-year plan), but midway switches to laments and recrimi-’ 
nations: dilatory introduction of modern equipment due to inadequate “material 
stimuli” (one percent of salaries), resulting in the non-fulfillment.of plaris; fail- 
ures to utilize “modernization funds” where such funds and new equipment are 
available; shortages of new equipment; finally, interference by ministries which 
lay hold of development and modernization funds allotted by law to enterprises. 


An analysis of information on the state of affairs in all the oblasts and raions 
covered by the contributions under review would necessitate an article of its own 
‘and, moreover, would be of doubtful value because of the intrusion—not to say, 
predomination—of propaganda and false information in many. Reading between 
the lines, it seems fairly obvious, however, that in many sectors of industry in 
these regions the five-year plan was being “fulfilled” only on paper or by the use 

_ of methods that the “reform” was meant to eradicate. All Party bosses mention 
the Central Committee meeting of December 1969—rumored to have produced 
sharp criticism of the conduct of economic affairs and never reported in detail in 

` the press—and mention it in a manner suggesting nervousness about being made 
responsible for failures. The reaction of some is to shift the blame onto other 
organizations, while others produce evidence of feverish activity on the part of 
Party organizations in the region concerned stretching from rigorous control of 
the fulfillment of obligations voluntarily undertaken by “collectives” competing 
for honorable mention, medals and/or premiums in the ‘ ‘jubilee year” to checks 

‚on the routine work of Party organizations themselves, enterprises, departments 

and even individuals. 


` 
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A good deal of information showing that the regional Party bosses had good 
reason to be nervous is contained in contributions by high state functionaries 
such as those of chief of Gosplan Baibakov, Minister of Finance of the USSR 
Garbuzov and various economists, which, as stated, cannot be examined in the 
present review for lack of space. If we reject the standardized and uncheckable 
figures of success, the residual information indicates that the radical improvement 
in productivity announced by Khrushchev’s successors as indispensable is as far 
off as ever. It is equally clear, on the other hand, that the idea of rationalizing the 
Soviet economy by introducing elements of a market economy (considered a sine 
qua non of radical improvement until a year or two ago) has for the present been 
shelved, and the course set, on the “Ulbricht model,” for a combination of 
“branch” control by ministries and the establishment of the above-mentioned 
associations. 


Conclusion 


At the moment of going to press, there were two more issues of Kommunist to 
come to complete the year. The possibility that they will contain evidence that 
the “line of the Theses” is undergoing modification on important points is re- 
mote. It seems to us that the decision has already been taken to present the forth- 
coming Party congress with a line demanding a hardening of ideological control 
in all walks of Soviet life, economic affairs not excluded. Some will call it “‘neo- 
Stalinism,” “re-Stalinization” or “Stalinism without Stalin.” The present 
writer has pointed out more than once that it would be more appropriate to call 
it “militant Leninism.” Those acquainted with Lenin’s works will at any rate not 
reproach the ideologists of Kommunist for invoking the name of the great leader in 
defense of the new Party line. 

C. Olgin 
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Chronicle of Events 
(As retorted by the Soviet Press and Badio) 


September 1970 


1 Announcement of the creation of a Lnion- 
republic Ministry of Justice of the USSR. 

Meeting of Turkmen Party activists held in 
Ashkhabad to discuss the fulfillment of socialist 
obligations during the final year of the Five- 
Year Plan. Speech by Party Secretary General 
L. I. Brezhnev, who has come from Alma-Ata, 
where he attended the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Kazakh SSR and Communist Party. 
Brezhnev then travels to Dushanbe. 


Announcement that the Party Central Com- 
mittee and Council of Ministers have adopted 
a resolution calling for greater efficiency on the 
part of legal and state prosecution organs. 


Ceremonial meeting of representatives of the 
Moscow public held to mark the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam and the beginning of a Soviet- 
Vietnamese friendship month in the USSR. 
Speech by Chairman of the Council of Nation- 

"alities of the Supreme Soviet Y. S. Nasriddi- 
nova. 


2 T. Kosaka, Japanese parliamentary deputy and ` 


president of the “Sinetsu Kataku” firm, arrtves 
in Moscow ‘as a guest of the State Committee 
for Sctence and Technology to discuss Soviet- 
Japanese scientific, technical and economic ties. 


aw 
3 Defense Minister, Marshal of the Soviet Union 
A. A. Grechko, issues an order of the day in 
connection with the twenty-fifth anniversary ` 
of the victory over Japan. 


" Brezhnev arrives in Frunze Bom Tadzhi- 

“ kistan, where he addressed a meeting of Tad- 
zhik Party activists held in Dushanbe to 
discuss the fulfillment of socialist obligations 

~ in jubilee year and visited a large cotton- 
growing kolkhoz and the site of the con- 
struction of the Nurek Hydroelektric Power 
Station. 


Delegation from the Danish Folketing 
(Parliament) led by Chairman Karl Skytte 
arrives in Moscow. 

Soviet-Japanese symposium on the aesthetic 
education of children comes to an end in 
Moscow. ' 


4 Protocol on the coordination of the Soviet and 
Polish national economic plans for 1971—75 
signed in Moscow. Trade between the two 
countries during this petiod will amount to 
over 13,000 millıon rubles. 


Supreme Soviet delegation under Nasriddi- 
nova leaves Moscow for Tokio. ' 


‘Two-weeks-long international symposium of 
sylviculturists, convened under the United 
Nations Development Program, comes to an 
end in Moscow. Thirty-five reports on the 
influence of forests on their environment were 
delivered by Soviet and foreign specialists, 
and a program was laid down for combatting 
atmospheric pollution and reproducing forests 
more effectively. 


5 Announcement that, following a meeting in 
-London between the Soviet Ambassador to 
Great Britain, M. N. Smirnovsky, and Guyanan 
Premier Forbes Burnham, Guyana and the 
USSR have agreed in principle to establish 
diplomatic relations. 


+ 6 Oil and Gas Industry Workers’ Day. 


D 


North Vietnamese delegation led by Deputy 
Chairman of the State Planning Commis- 
sion Minister Dang Thi arrives in Moscow 
to attend the ninth session of the Soviet- 
Vietnamese commission for scientific and 
technical ‘cooperation. 

Delegation of Soviet scholars led by Vice-. 
President of the Academy of Sciences M. D. 
Millionshchikov leaves to attend the Twentieth 
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Pugwash Conference (to be held at Fontana, 
near Chicago, on the theme “Peace and Inter- 
national Cooperation in the Seventies”). 


Brezhnev arrives in Uzbekistan from Kir- 
ghizia, where he addressed a meeting of Kir- 
ghiz Party activists in Frunze and visited the 
Kirghiz Machine-Building Center of the All- 
Union Association for the Sale of Agricultural 
Machinery to State and Collective Farms 
(“Soyuzselkhoztekhnika”), an agricultural 
machine-building plant, etc. 

First Deputy Foreign Minister V. V. Kuz- 
netsov receives General Secretary of the 
Turkish Foreign Ministry Eralp for a talk on 
Soviet-Turkish relations and international 
problems. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-361.” 


Two-day-long ninth session of the Soviet- 
Vietnamese commission for scientific and 
technical cooperation comes to an end in 
Moscow. The results of ten years’ cooperation 
were reviewed, agreements on an intensified 
exchange of specialists and greater technical 
assistance to North Vietnam by Soviet organiz- 
ations were reached, and a program of joint 
agricultural research laid down. i 

Press Department of the Foreign Ministry 
holds a press conference in Moscow for Soviet 
and foreign journalists devoted to the develop- 
ment of the Soviet educational system. Minister 
of Education M. A. Prokofev talks on prob- 
lems connected with the transition to the new 
curricula, in particular to instruction by 
specialized teachers in the fourth grade, the 
principles of polytechnization, the organi- 
zation of voluntary study, and the intensif- 
cation of educational work in the school. 


Brezhnev returns to Moscow from Uzbekistan, 
where he addressed a meeting of Uzbek Party 
activists in Tashkent devoted to the fulfillment 
of socialist obligations in the final year of the 
Five-Year Plan, and visited the Tashkent 
Aviation Plant, a cotton-growing kolkhoz, etc. 


Signing in Moscow of a protocol on the co- 
ordination of the Soviet and Rumanian national 
economic plans for 1971—75, as well as a 
Soviet-Rumanian governmental agreement on 
cooperation in the construction of chemical 
enterprises in Rumania during this period. The 
protocol envisages an increase in trade by 
35 percent to over 5,000 million rubles. 


International exhibition ‘Chemistry-70” 
opens in Moscow. Twenty-five countries are 
participating. 

International architects’ seminar opens in 
Moscow. Fourteen countries are represented. 


11 Tenth anniversary of the establishment of 


diplomatic relations between the USSR and 
Somalia. 


Grechko, accompanied by General of the 
Army A. A. Yepishev, Head of the Central 
Political Department of the Soviet Army and 
Navy, and Deputy Defense Ministers Air 
Marshal P. S. Kutakhov and Colonel-General 
A. N. Komarovsky, returns to Moscow from 
Ulan-Bator after a three-day visit to Mongolia. 

Japanese parliamentary delegation led by 
Member of the House of Representatives 
K. Fukunaga arrives in Moscow. 

Soviet naval detachment under the command 
of Rear Admiral N, V. Solovev arrives in the 
Cuban port of Cienfuegos after maneuvers in 
the Atlantic. 


12 Soviet automatic lunar probe “Luna-16” 


launched from a terrestrial orbit. 

Delegation of Soviet specialists under 
V. V. Boitsov, Chairman of the Committee for 
Standards, Measures and Measuring Instru- 
ments, flies to Ankara to attend the eighth 
session of the General Assembly of the Inter- 
national Organization for Standardization. 


13 Tankman’s Day. 


Fifteenth anniversary of the establishment of 
diplomatic relations between the USSR and 
the German Federal Republic. 


René Mahen, Director General of UNESCO, 
arrives in Moscow for talks with V. M. Vino- 
gradov, Chairman of the Soviet Commission 
for UNESCO affairs and Deputy Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and D. M. Gvishiani, Deputy 
Chairman of the State Committee for Science 
and Technology, on the participation of the 
USSR in the activities of UNESCO and in the 
forthcoming Sixteenth Session of the General 
Conference of UNESCO. 


14 Soviet-Finnish trade and economic talks 


begin at the Ministry of Foreign Trade. 
Minister of Planning, Development and 
Foreign Trade Olavi Mattila is the head of the 
Finnish delegation, 

Delegation of senior Bulgarian legal officials 
arrives ın Moscow on a study visit in response 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


to an invitation by the Supreme Court and 
State Prosecutor’s Office of the USSR. 


Signing in Moscow of a protocol on the co- 
ordination of the Soviet and Hungarian 
national economic plans for 1971—75. It 
envisages an increase in trade by over 50 per- 
cent to more than 9,000 million rubles, and 
Hungary’s participation in the building of the 
second stage of the “Friendship” oil pipeline. 

Soviet-North Korean agreement on eco- 
nomic cooperation signed in Moscow. It 
envisages Soviet assistance to North Korea in 
the construction and expansion of a number of 
industrial enterprises. 2 

Lee Kuan Yew, Prime Minister of Singapore, 
accompanied by Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Labor S. Rajaratnam and others, arrives 
in Moscow. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-362.” 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-363.” 


Announcement that report-and-election 


meetings in primary Party organizations have 
begun in preparation for the Twenty-Fourth 


Party Congress. 
West German delegation led by Minister for 


Education and Science Hans Leussink arrives ` 


in Moscow and pays a visit to Gvishiani. A 
visit to the Novosibirsk Scientific Center is 
also planned. 


Announcement that a protocol on cultural 
cooperation between the USSR and the 
Republic of Chad in 1970 and 1971 has been 
signed in Fort-Lamy. 


Forestry Worker’s Day. 

“Luna-16” makes a soft landing on the 
Moon in the region of the Sea of Fertility and 
takes on board a sample of lunar rock, with 
which it will return to Earth. 

King Mohammed Zabir Shah and Queen 
Homira of Afghanistan arrive in Moscow on 
a friendly visit en route to Czechoslovakia. 

Announcement that testing of a gas pipeline 
between Iran and the USSR has begun, 
following the connection of the 210-kilometer- 
long Soviet section and the 487-kilometer-long 
Iranian section at Astara. The new pipeline 
connects with the existing one between Karadag 
and Yerevan sia Tbilisi, 


21 Chairman of the Supreme’ Soviet Presidium 


N. V. Podgorny and Party Central Committee 
Politburo Member and First Deputy Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers D. S. Polyansky 
discuss Soviet-Afghan relations and current 
international problems with King Zahir Shah 
in the Kremlin. 

Week-long conference convened by the 
International Association of Legal Science and 
attended by prominent legal experts from 
Europe, America, Asia and Africa comes to an 
end in Moscow. Papers on the develop- 
ment of federalism and legal systems were 
heard and organizational problems discussed. 
Corresponding Member of the Academy of 
Sciences Professor V. M. Chkhikvadze was 
elected President of the Association. 


22 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 


“Kosmos-364.” 


Indian President V. V. Giri, accompanied 
by his wife, arrives in Moscow on his first 
visit to the USSR. 

Announcement that the Presidium of the 
All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions 
and the Bureau of the Central Committee of 
the Komsomol have adopted a resolution “On 
the Results of the All-Union Public Review of 
the Level of Training and the Raising of 
Qualifications of Young Production Workers.” 
(The review took place in 1969 and 1970 and 
involved about 90 percent of enterprises and 
building projects.) 

International seminar on the planning of 
manpower in the USSR, arranged by the State 
Committee for Labor and Wages at the 
request of the International Labor Organiz- 
ation, opens in Moscow. Argentinia, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Mexico, Peru, Uruguay and Venezuela are 
represented. 


23 West German Minister of the Economy Karl 


Schiller arrives in Moscow. 

Protocol on-the development and intensifi- 
cation of scientific and technical cooperation 
between the USSR and Czechoslovakia signed 
in Moscow. 

Official nine-day visit to the USSR of Lee 
Kuan Yew comes to an end. Yew visited 
Moscow, Sochi, Tbilisi, Volgograd and Lenin- 
grad. Both sides agreed to study the possi- 
bilities of expanding trade and economic, 
scientific, technical and cultural cooperation. 
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Ministers A. N. Kosygin accepted inyitations- 
to pay an official visit to Singapore. . 


“Luna-16” lands 80 kilometers southeast of 
Dzhezkazgan (Kazakhstan) with samples of 
moon rock. 

Announcement that, i in connection with the 
armed clashes in Jordan between Jordanian 
army units and Palestinian guerilla detach- 
ments, the USSR has established contacts with ~ 
Jordanian, Syrian and Trai’ leaders and is 


. maintaining constant contact with President 


Nasser. The USSR has also made ‘tepresen- 
tations to the USA over the concentration of 


, forces of the US Sixth Fleet in the eastern 


Mediter:anean, informed the British govern- 
ment of its position, and established contact 
with the French government for the purpose 
of exchanging information and opinions on 
the situation. 


Twenty- fifth E of the establishment- 
of diplomatic relations between the USSR and 
Hungary. A 

“Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-3§5. a = 


. Publication of a congratulatory message of 


` - the Party Central Committee, the Supreme 


Soviet Presidium and the Council of Ministers 
to all ‘those responsible for the successful 


` flight of “Luna-16.” 


26 


Kosygin teceives Schiller, in the presence o£ 
Foreign Trade Minister N. S. Patolichev and 
Soviet Trade ‘Representative in Western 
Germany Y. P. Volchkov for a talk ón the 


; possibilities of developing Soviet-West German 


27 


28 


economic relations. 


Machine- Builder’s Day. . s A 


First Deputy Minister a Health B. P. Dani- 
lov killed in an automobile accident. u 


Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 


and Chairman of the State Committee for 
Science and Technology V. A. Kirillin receives 
the West German delegation under Leussink. 
The resulta of the delegation’s visit in particu- 
lar and measures 'to expand Soviet-West 
German scientific and technical cooperation in 


"general were discuigsed and a joint communiqu& 
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adopted. ‘ 

Signing of agreement og scientific co-, 
opetation between the Academy of Sciences 
and the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft in 
Bonn. - nr a 


29 Podgorny, Ronee Dicke: Central Committee“ , 
‚Secretary and Politburo Member M. A. Suslov, 
Polyansky, Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko ` 


ve 


and First Deputy Defense Minister Marshal of 
the Soviet Union M. V. Zakharov visit the UAR 
Embassy in Moscow to offer their condolences 
over the death of President Nasser. 


Soviet Party ‚and state delegation under 


Kosygin leaves Moscow for Carro tô attend ` 


President Nasser’s funeral, 
Signing in Moscow of a ptotocol on the 


* coordination of the Soviet-and Czechoslovak 
national economic plans for 1971—75 calling , 
for an increase in trade between the two ~ 


countries of 43 percent to 13,500 million rubles, 


Launching of “Molniya-1” conmunications -' 


satellite, whose functions are to transmit 


_ telephone and telegraph messages and relay - 
Central Television programs to points on the ` 


_“Orhita” network located in Siberia and the 


- Soviet Far North and East and Central Asia. . 


30 Soviet-Rumanian treaty of friendship, co- 


operation and -mutual assistance signed in- 
, Bucharest on July 7 ratified by the Supreme ` 


Soviet Presidium and the Rumanian State 
Council. 


Supreme Soviet. Presidium and the Council 
of Ministers send a congratulatory message to 
the Chinese President, Standing Committee of 
the National People’s Congress and State 


Council on the occasion of the twenty-first, _ 


anniversary of the Chinese People’s Republic. 
, Chinese Temporary Chargé d’Affairs in the 


USSR gives a reception on the occasion of the ` 


twenty-first anniversary of the Chinese People’s 
Republic. Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister 
N. N. Rodionov is present. 


‘ . Brezhnev arrives in Baku to attad cele- : 


brations of the fiftieth anniversary: of the 


Azerbaidzhan SSR and Communist Party. . 


Changes and Appointments i 


1 Announcement that V. S. Konarygin has been 
appointed Minister of the Meat and Milk ° 


Industry of the RSFSR in place of S. T. Bara- 
basb, who is retiring. , ' s 


2 Announcement that V. I. Terebilov has been 
appointed Minister of Justice of the USSR. , 


11 Announcement that I. I. Udaltsov has been 


appointed Board Chairman of the “Novosti” 


r 


Press Agency in place of B. S. Burkov, who is 
retiring. 

_ 16 G. V. Romanov, previously Second Secretary 
of the Leningrad Oblast Party Committee, 

. elected First Secretary of this Committee in 
place of V, S. Tolstikov, who has been 


appointed Ambassador to China. V. I. Kazakov ` 


is elected Second Secretary and Bureau Member 
of the Committee, 

Ambassador to Zambia D. Z. Belokolos also 
appointed Ambassador to, Botswana. 


17 L F. Filippov appointed Ambassador to Sierra 
Leone in place of A. A. Mikhailovich, who is 
transferred to other work. 


25 N, M. Matchanov relieved of the duties of 
Secretary of the Uzbek Party Central Com- 


Erratum 


mittee in connection with his appointment as 
Chairman of the. Uzbék Supreme Soviet 
Presidium in place of Y. S. Nasriddinova and 
R. N.. Nishanov relieved of the duties of 
Secretary and Bureau Memiber of the Committee 
in connection with his transfer to diplomatic 
work, and Y. R. Kurbanov and A. U. Salimov 
elected Secretaries in their place. ' 


26 Announcement that the Supreme Soviet 


Presidium of the RSFSR has constituted a 
Union-republic Ministry of Justice of the 
RSFSR and justice departments of the 
republic’s krai and oblast executive com- 
mittees, and has deemed it necessary to create 
ministries of justice of the RSFSR’s autono- 
mous republics. V. M. Blinov has been 
appointed Minister of Justice of the RSFSR, 


In the July issue (1970, No. 7) of the Bulletin, in the last seven lines of the text on page 10, all the 
data given in millions of dollars are in fact milliards or US billions of dollars. 


e 
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ARTICLES: 
Soviet Housing Construction in the Sixties 
Y. MAMUROV 


After more than fifty years in power, the Soviet regime continues to show 
>an unimpressive record in a field of housing. In a previous study,} we examined 
developments up to 1959. The present article covers the period from then until 
the beginning of 1970. 

At the Twenty-First (Extraordinary) Party | Congress in 1959, the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan was superseded by the Seven-Year Plan for 1959—65, which 
envisaged ‘the construction of 650,000,000—660,000,000 square meters of floor 
space (i.e., including other offices).* The actual figures for housing built during 
the plan period are as follows: f 


Living Accommodation Built in the USSR, 1959—65 
7 (Square Meters of Floor Space) 


In Cities and Urban- Syed F 





7 Type Settlements In Rural Areas Total 
Built by State and Cooperative 
Enterprises and Organizations and x . : 
. Housing Cooperatives .........0. cece eee eee 329,300,000 80,300,000 409,600,000 
Built by White- and Blue-Collar 
Workers Aided by State Credits ... ......... z 80,600,000 . 67,600,000 148,200,000 
Total .. en Re cami ehe 409,900,000 147,900,000 557,800,000 
Built by Kolkhozes, Kolkhoz Workers i f ' 
and Rural Intelligentsia (Housing Units) “Nu 3,510,000 3,510,000 


SOURCE: Narodnoye kbozyaistvo SSSR v 1965 godu- Statistichesky yexhegodnik (The National Economy’ of 
the USSR in 1965: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1966, p. 610. 


` Thus, a Ghi of 557,800,000 square meters of floor space was built duting 
the period in question, including 409,900,000 square meters in'cities and urban- 
” type settlements. This latter figure, if it be assumed that one-quarter of it is 
taken up by “other offices” such as kitchens and bathrooms, is equivalent to 
. a living area of 307,400,000 square ‘meters. In a speech at the Twenty-Third 
Party Congress, Chairman of the Council of.Ministers Aleksei Kosygin announced 
‚that during the Five-Year Plan for 1966—70 it was’ intended to build housing 

with a total floor space of over 480,000,000 square meters in cities, workers’ 
settlements and state farms, and, with the assistance of the population and the . 





1 Y. Mamukov, “The Soviet Housing Problem,” Bulletin, 1960, No. 6. A 

2 Vnsocherednor XXI syezd Kommsnisticheskor Partis Sovetskogo Soyuza 27 yanvarya—5 ferralya 1959 
goda : Stenograficheshy otchet (The Extraordinary Twenty-First Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, January 27—Februaty 5, 1959: A Stenographic Report), Vol. I, Moscow, 1959, p. 40. 


` 
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kolkhozes, 2,000,000—2,500,000 houses in £ areas.? Official figures for the 
total urban floor space available in selected years prior to the Seven-Year Plan 
are as follows: 


Urban Living Accommodation (Floor Space) Available in Prerevolutionary Russia and the USSR, 


Selected Years, 1913—58 
(Square Meters) 
IB. een nike, 180,000,000 
VID ee een 216,000,000 
1940 un ea eE nen 421,000,000 
DBO enger freenet 513,000,000 
BL ER E A TE RTEONEEFTS ANNE 640,000,000 
Ten naar 673,000,000 
TIBT u en aa Ai 723,000,000 
ET E E E T E ees 781,000,000 


SOURCE Narodnoye khorya:stvo SSSR v 1958 gods: Statistschesky yezbegodnik (The National Economy of 
the USSR in 1958. A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1959, p. 641. 


In order to obtain a true picture of the amount of living space available in 
Soviet cities in 1958, however, the figure of 781,000,000 square meters for floor 
space has to be reduced first by 62,000,000 insofar as the first edition of the 
Large Soviet Encyclopedia gives 154,000,000 instead of 216,000,000 square meters 
for 1926,4 then by the 70,000,000 square meters destroyed during World War II 
and later restored and included in the statistics for new housing construction 
and finally by the 25 percent accounted for by “other offices.” This gives a 
figure of 486,750,000 square meters. If this is added to the living space con- 
structed during the Seven-Year Plan, we arrive at a figure of 794,170,000 ced 
meters. Since by January 1, 1966, the urban population had reached 124,800,000,5 
the per capita living space at the end of 1965 was only 6.37 square meters——well 
below the minimum hygienic standard of 9 square meters. A statistical work 
entitled Fifty Years of the Country of the Soviets published on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Revolution nevertheless contained the proud claim: 

As a result of the measures which have been taken, the living conditions of the 
urban population have improved considerably. Whereas in 1913 the amount of 
floor space available to the urban population per capita was 6.3 square meters, 
in 1950 ıt was 7 square meters and by the end of 1966, 10 square meters. ® 


Ten square meters of floor space, however, still gives only 7.5 square meters 
of living space. An official Soviet statistical work states that in 1966, 63,400,000 
square meters of floor space were constructed, giving 47,500,000 square meters 
of living space, which makes 841,670,000 square meters of living space by the 





3 Materialy XXIII syezda KPSS (Materials of the Twenty-Third Congress of the CPSU), Moscow, 
1966, p. 161. 

4 Bolshaya Sovetskaya Enisıklopediya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 1st ed., Vol. XXV, Moscow, 
1932, col. 449. 

5 Narodnoye khozyarstso SSSR v 1965 godu: Statistrchesky pszbegodnik (The National Economy of 
the USSR in 1965: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1966, p. 40. 

® Strana Sovetov za 50 let: Sbornik statisticheskikh materialov (Fifty Years of the Country of the 
Soviets: A Collection of Statistical Materials), Moscow, 1967, p. 248. 
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end of 1966; since the urban population then numbered 128,000,000, the per 
capita living space must have been a mere 6.58 square meters.? Finally, a reso- 
lution of the Party Central Committee and the Council of Ministers announced: 


In the last ten years (1959—68) alone, housing with a floor space of 1,000 million 
square meters was brought into use, which is double that in the preceding decade. 
This made it possible to improve the living conditions of over 112,000,000 persons. 8 


A simple division gives a per capita floor space of 8.8 square meters and 
a living space of 6.8 square meters. One may therefore say that the per capita 
living space among the Soviet urban population has at no time since the Revolu- 
tion exceeded seven square meters. An /zvestia article of early 1960 bearing the 
signatures of forty-two prominent Soviet architects and engineers reported: 


Staff members of the Housing Institute of the Academy of Construction and 
Architecture of the USSR found in a recent study of 50,000 flats in forty-two 
cities that great satisfaction was expressed in all cases where approximately seven 
square meters per person was allowed for a family occupying one of the new-type 
flats. 9 


In old communal dwellings, living space does not exceed 5—5.5 square meters 


per person. 
* 


Let us now examine the main trends in Soviet housing policy during the 
Seven-Year Plan (1959-65) and the subsequent Five-Year Plan. 

One of the tasks set under the Seven-Year Plan was to provide each family 
with a flat, as opposed to a room of its own. This, however, could only be 
achieved by building “small-area” flats without substantially increasing per 
capita living space. The term “‘small-area” is a broad one, including, for example, 
a two-room flat with a living space of 27 square meters and a floor space of 
40 square meters designed for four people, giving a per capita living space of 
6.75 square meters, or the same as for a family per room. The average area of 
a room in a “small-size” flat varies between 9 and 18 square meters. A further 
object of the Plan was to depart, so far as possible, from the individual con- 
struction of small one-family houses in cities and workers’ settlements in favor 
of the construction of blocks of flats by house-building cooperatives using 
private savings. In this connection, the Party Central Committee and the Council 
of Ministers adopted a resolution “On Individual and Cooperative Housing 
Construction,” which said: 





? Narodnoye kbozyaistvo SSSR 0 1967 godu : Statistichesky yexbegodnik (The National Economy of the 
USSR ın 1967: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1968, p. 7. 

8 Pravda, June 21, 1969. 

® Izwestia, March 15, 1960. Speaking of the length of time one has to wait before being allocated 
a (first or larger) apartment, the authors of one samizdat publication (written in 1969) say: “In Lenin- 
grad, for example, [city] raion councils do not even put on the waiting list families having more 
than 4.5 square meters [living space] per person (the official sanitary norm is 12 square meters)” (S. 
Zorin and N, Alekseyev, Vremya ne zbdet. Nasha strana nakbodırsya na povorotnom punkte istorii [Time 
Will Not Wait: Our Country is at a Turning Point of History], Posev, Frankfort-on-Main, 1970, p. 19). 
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It has been recognized as edlen to -érganize E RE cooperatives 

“ : first and foremost in thr capitals of Union and autonomous republics, krai and 

oblast centers and other cities where there are the necessary building a 
and production bases.. 

| The construction of houses by house-building cooperatives can only take place , 

‘after the cooperatives have deposited with a bank funds of their own amounting 

.to at least 40 percent of the cost of the house and after they have been granted a 

state credit.10 


These conditions having. been fulfilled, the construction bank may give the . 
cooperative a credit covering’ the remaining 60 percent of the construction 
costs, to be repaid over a period of 10-15 years in equal yearly amounts. The 

- cost of the technical documentation is borne by the cooperative. Plots of land 
must be in areas provided with roads, sewers, water and electricity. The reso- . 
lution further stipulated that 


„the allocation of plots of land for individual housing construction in the capitals 
of Union republics, and the granting of credits to individual builders in r eag ‘ 
cities, 1s to cease.11 


a 


The Councils of Ministers of the Union republic were also empowered to 
stop‘allocating land and credits to individual builders in all cities and settlements 
„under their jurisdiction. 


~ The resolution thus not only considerably ‘restricted previously-encouraged 


` ` individual construction, but in effect banned it in’ all large cities. It constituted 


the major directive in the field of both cooperative and individual house-building. 
Some two years later, however, on November 19, 1964, the Council of Ministers 
adopted a resolution “On the Further Development: of Cooperative Housing 


‘ Construction,” which stipulated, in view of the grave shortcomings that had 


made their appearance: 


The executive committees of the Councils of Working People’s Deputies must 
allocate plots of land for the construction of cooperative houses not later than 
one month after the submission of an application by the cooperative on lands 
normally intended for mass housing construction which are located closest to the 
enterprise (institution) at which the cooperative has been organized.. 


: The State Committee for Civil Building and Architecture under the State | 

-+ Building Committee of the USSR must draw up and approve standard plans ton 
_ cooperative houses by January 1, 1965.. 

The state building committees of the Union republics are empowered to permit, 

at the request of the cooperatives, a better finish and ımproved fittings. The costs 

involved are tó be borne by the cooperatives in accordance with additional estimates. 12 





10 Pravda, August 2, 1962. 
U Thid. : 
18° Stroitelnaya gazeta, December 18, 1964, p. 2. 
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With effect from January 1, 1965, executive committees in the Kazaklı SSR 
and the northern and eastern regions of the RSFSR were, if requested to do so 
by trade union bodies, enterprises or organizations, authorized to 


...reduce the advance due for payment prior to the beginning of construction to 
30 percent of the construction costs. Cooperatives organized in the specified areas 
qualify for a state credit amounting to 70 percent of the cost of the house, to be 
repaid over a period of 10—20 years ın equal annual installments. 

With effect from January 1, 1965, the rate of interest on credits for house-build- 
ing cooperatives is 0.5 percent per annum.18 


Finally, mention may be made of a directive given out by Kosygin in his 
speech on the current Five-Year Plan delivered at the T'wenty-Third Party 
Congress in early 1966: 


Besides increasing centralized state capital investment in housing construction, 
greater use should be made of the funds for social and cultural measures and housing 
construction of enterprises. Everything possible must be done to encourage co- 
operative construction, the volume of which is to be trebled or quadrupled, and 
greater assistance must be given to workers, employees and kolkhozniks building 
individual houses with their own resources and credits,14 


* 


So much for the directives and resolutions on housing issued by the Party 
Central Committee and the Council of Ministers. To what extent have these 
been implemented? 

A senior employee of the State Planning Committee (Gosplan), architect 
B. Svetlichny, wrote in an article entitled “Comfortable Homes for Soviet 
Citizens” and published in 1965 in the Party’s theoretical journal, Kommunist : 


The successes achieved by the Soviet Union in housing construction are evident 
and are being well and truly felt by the broad masses. But unfortunately, there 1s 
not enough housing avallable.... The growth of the urban population continues, 
and for this reason, the unprecedented scale of construction notwithstanding, the 
increase in living space per urban inhabitant is slow...many republics are failing 
to fulfill their housing construction plans, year in, year out.15 


As reasons for this failure to meet the plan targets, Svetlichny gave the 
building industry’s inadequate “material basis,” the insufficient capacity of 
building organizations, and the high cost of construction. He went on: 


...the main reason for the still high cost of construction les in the fact that the 
large-panel method of construction, the cheapest of all, is not sufficiently widespread. 
By the beginning of 1963, large-panel house-building enterprises with a total 
capacity of 20,000,000 square meters of living space were to have gone into operation, 
but the figure achieved in fact was only 12,000,000 square meters....Asa result, in 
1963, large-panel houses with a total area of 9,000,000 square meters wete built 
instead of the 21,000,000 square meters planned... 


13 Thid. 
14 Materialy X XIII syezda KPSS, p. 161. 
15 Kommunist, 1965, No. 6, p. 42. 
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The sooner the ho that make housing ‘construction’ expensive are 
eliminated; the faster this country’s housing resources will grow.1 16 


De Zu tig 


On cooperative construction, Svetlichny had the following to say: 


Despite the considerable state expenditure on housing construction, capital 
investment is far from sufficient. . 

At present, a, mere 6—7 Bere of the total volume of foin? construction in 
this country ıs carried out with the aid of cooperatives; whereas in Hungary, 
Bulgaria and the DDR, for example, the share of cooperative construction 1s as 
much as 30—50 percent.... Experience has shown that there dre wide possibilities 
in this country for developing the system of house-building cooperatives. The 
plan for 1965 envisages a sharp increase ın cooperative construction—namely, to 
7,500,000 square meters, as compared with 1,800,000 square meters in 1963.17 


Both cooperative and individual construction, however, faced serious 
obstacles, which were of a different nature from those confronting state 
construction: 

Plots for houses have sometimes been allocated on land which has required 
costly preparation by the engineets. Not infrequently, cooperatives bave been 
required to build roads at their expense, lay service ducts under the road and demolish 
existing structures....The business of allocating plots often drags on for months, 

` as a result of which construction deadlines fail to be met. No less harm 1s caused 

by delays in providing the cooperatives with plans and estimates... 18 


One of the most backward sectors of the Soviet economy is the production 
of building materials, of which there is not even enough for state construction. 
This not only delays cooperative projects still further but results in a drop in 
the quality of construction below the permitted standard. There are also delays 
in the provision of state credits. The head of the pertinent section of the Con- 
struction Bank of the USSR, Pudikov, pointed put that in 1967 cooperative 
coristruction amounted to only-13.5 percent of state construction, and in 1966 _ 
individual construction to 20.6 pene 19 As regards individual SERIEN eon, 
Svetlichny wrote: 


Over the last few years, measures have been taken in the majotity of the Union 
republics to reduce individual construction. At the same time, such specific con- 
ditions in this or that. city are disregarded as the volume of state housing con- 
struction, the requirements in respect of living space, and the number.of citizens 
wishing to build their own house. The construction of. roads, water and power 
supply lines and cultural and service facilities in areas of individual building is 
not taking place on a sufficiently wide scale. The sale of building materials to the 
public is badly organized. 

All the circumstances listed have led to a sharp decline in individual building 
by workers and employees—namely, from a total area of 27,000,000 square meters 





18 Ibıd., pp. 42—43. 

17 Thid., p. 4. 

18 Thid. 

19 Ekonomicheskaya gazera, 1967, No. 39, p. 29. 
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~ ‚in 1960 to about 16,000,000 square meters in 1964....7A wider variety of stand- 
ardized plans for, cheap and comfortable dwellings using local building materials 
` must be drawn up for individual builders. It is advisable to see that houses are’ ` 


‘built’ in accordance ‘with approved plans and conform to specific architectural 
requirements. 26 


“ Svetlichny did not agree with the view that individual building should be 
„gradually supplanted by cooperative; both forms, he said, were necessary. 
Finally, although the resources spent on housing constfuction in the Soviet 
Union are insufficient to meet the demands of a constantly growing urban 
population (from 1961 to 1966, assignments increased only from 5,433,000 million 
to 7,075,000 million rubles), 2! they are being misappropriated for repairs to existing 
housing and also, as Brezhnev: observed in a speech made in Kharkov in April 
1970, for the construction of “administrative buildings, stadiums, clubs and 
‘other buildings not foreseen by the Saad and also for “various kinds of urban : 
beautification.” 22 


* 


_ The introduction of large-panel construction according to methods devised 
by’ the engineers Lagutenko and Kozlov was followed by a search for the most, 
rational ways of employing the system of block construction (in which pre- 
fabricated rooms complete and ready for immediate use are'transported to the 
building sites for assembly), and the first molding installations made their ap- 
pearance. In 1961, block construction: began to be applied and experiments 
conducted on a broad scale in Moscow, Krasnodar, Sochi, Minsk, Perm and 
other cities. In 1967, a block-construction shop in Krasnodar was turning out 
six blocks a.day, and it was proposed to raise- capacity to nine a day, or 20,000 
squate meters of living space per year, or one 60-apartment house per month. 
Such a house may be assembled in 10-12 days by 14 men working in two shifts. 23 
‘In the spring of 1967, the Scientific and Technical Society of the Building In- 
dustry, the State Committee for Civil Building and Architecture ‘and other 
organizations held an all-Union conference in Krasnodar to discuss the technique 
and prospects of the new method, in the course of which participants visited 
the approximately ten block-assembled houses in the city that were already 
inhabited. The inhabitants expressed satisfaction with their new Hats, in particular 
praising the absence of ‘communicating rooms, the spacious kitchens and halls, 
the sanitary units, the built-in cupboards, and the through ventilation. i 

Soviet building specialists are now convinced. of the technical feasibility and 
economic advantageousness of the block-construction method. Reliable molding , 
machines as well as a conveyor system for finishing the blocks have been designed, 





20 Kommunist, 1965, No. 6, pp. 46—47. 
31 Strana Sovetor za 50 let. .., p. 205. 
22 Pravda, April 14, 1970. 

23 Strostelnaya gazeta, June 7, 1967. 
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the basic technological questions involved in the manufacture of pentahedral 
ribbed claydite concrete elements have been solved, as have the problems of 
transporting and assembling the blocks, and plans for residential, sanatorium 
and cultural buildings have been drawn up which have passed a wide variety 
of tests, among other things for resistance to earthquakes. 


The economic indices for block construction in rural areas during the initial 
experimental period are indeed highly promising. One square meter of living 
space costs between 95 and 105 rubles and requires 21 kilograms of metal, 
0.2 cubic meters of concrete and 0.3 square meters of fibrolite. Although costs 
vaty throughout the country, they are on the average lower than for large-panel 
houses. In Krasnodar, Minsk and Kiev, where the costs of experimental block 
construction were compared with those for the commonest type of large-panel 
construction, the results per square meter were as follows: in Krasnodar, 101.3 
and 109 rubles, in Minsk about the same, and in Kiev both amounted to about 
117 rubles. Tests showed that the block-construction method uses less basic 
material than the large-panel, since the walls of each block have a thickness of 
4 centimeters, giving a wall thickness between rooms of 8 centimeters, whereas 
the minimum thickness in large-panel construction is 12 centimeters. It was 
observed in this connection that “at the present stage, the architectural planning 
solutions reached for block-constructed houses are as a rule not inferior to the 
best plans for large-panel buildings.” 24 The great hopes which are officially 
placed in block construction come out in a resolution adopted by the Council 
of Ministers in early 1969 headed “On the Development of the Block Construction 
of Houses,” according to which 


...dt is intended to build during the period 1970—73 twenty-five block-construction 
plants with a total capacity of 1,720,000 square meters per year. At the block-con- 
struction plants, the mechanized line production of blocks for residential, sanato- 
tium, health resort, cultural and service buildings will be organized. Each of these 
blocks constitutes a completely finished and fitted-out unit, e.g., a kitchen, living 
room or sanitary unit. Here, a high degree of readiness of the construction materials 
is achieved by the factory, and hence an ıncrease in labor productivity on the 
building site....The [State] Committee [for Civil Building and Architecture] 1s 
also to organize the drawing up of plans for block-constructed houses and buildings 
in urban and rural areas. The Committee is further responsible for the quality of 
the solutions reached in the plans for block-constructed buildings in respect of 
atchitectural planning and composition. A number of ministries and governmental 
departments have been given specific assignments concerning the implementation 
of this resolution and the complete supply of the block-construction sector with 
all the necessary equipment. 35 


Should this resolution be fully implemented, by 1974 the block- and large-panel 
methods will predominate in the construction of residential, sanatorium, health 





u Ihid, 
25 Tzpestia, February 15, 1969. 
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resort, cultural, service and administrative buildings in cities, workers’ settlements 
and state farms in the state as well as the cooperative and individual sectors. 
* 


In June 1969, the Party Central Committee and the Council of Ministers 
issued a resolution “On Measures to Improve the Quality of Housing Con- 
struction,” which, although acknowledging the quantitative and qualitative 
achievements over the previous ten years, observed that 


...there are still serious shortcomings in housing construction and city develop- 
ment.... The quality of construction, assembly and finishing work in housing 
construction remains low. 


The resolution accordingly demanded 


...a decisive improvement in the quality of construction, assembly and finishing 
work, the planning of houses and flats, and their interior finish, fittings and external 
appearance. ...The State Committee for Civil Building and Architecture under the 
State Building Committee of the USSR and the planning organizations have been 
asked to be sure when drawing up new standardized plans for houses to produce 
comfortable flats of various sizes for vatious sizes of family which shall take account 
of the local climatic conditions, to increase the area of offices, and to make provision 
for the installation of built-in cupboards and sets of kitchen furniture and household 
equipment. . . 38 


Twelve days later, G. Fomin, Chairman of the State Committee for Civil 
Building and Architecture, wrote in an article entitled “Our Home and City: 
The Roads of Technical Progress”: 


The resolution of the Party Central Committee and the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR “On Measures to Improve the Quality of Housing Construction” 
marks the beginning of a new important stage in Soviet town-buildiog... .It envis- 
ages a considerable improvement in housing conditions and comfort. The new 
houses will contain flats for single people as ‚well as for families of two, three, 
four, five, six and more persons. In this connection, changes in the structure of 
housing construction will be made as soon as 1971—75. The average living space 
in flats will by 1975 have increased from about 30—31 to 33—34 square meters, and 
floor space from 44—46 to 54—56 square meters. The areas of offices will also be 
increased. The installation of improved sanitary-technical equipment and built-in 
furniture 1s envisaged. Entrances and vestibules will become more convenient, 
and there will be rooms for storing bicycles and perambulators and refuse chutes 
in buildings with five and mote stories. The finish of façades, entrances, vestibules, 
stairwells, lifts and balconies will be considerably improved... 37 


Svetlichny, for his part, commented in the article from which we have already 
quoted: 

Thousands of excellent large-panel houses have gone up in this country about 

which their inhabitants have not a bad word to say. But there are bad houses. 

The reasons lie not only in unsuccessful blueprints but in the low quality of struc- 





28 Pravda, June 21, 1969. 
87 Tbid., July 2, 1969. 
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tural ‘elements. produced by the factories: panels are twisted and of the wrong 
dimensions, as a result of which there are sometimes gaps of several centimeters 
between them, the surfaces and edges of finished elements are blıstered, cracked 
and chipped, fittings are incorrectly installed ın ceiling panels and thermal insulation 
ın outside wall panels, and stairways are twisted, to mention only some of the 
defects. There is also a considerable lack of precision in the assembly of houses. 
The quality of finishes is increasing but slowly. The notorious acoustic permeability 
of walls and ceilings, which gives so much trouble to the inhabitants of new houses, 
has still to be overcome. 28 


As regards the additional expenses entailed by shoddy work, I. Ganichev, 


` -Deputy Chairman of the State Building Committee, stated in Ekonomicheskaya - 
gazeta that according to approximate calculations they ran to 300,000,000 rubles 
a year. This, of course, did not include the additional running costs which 
devolved upon the occupants of the houses or the city housing authorities or 
those reflected in the running costs of enterprises. 29 


‚On the same subject, /zvestia complained: - 


_ According to information from the central’ scientific research laboratory of 
thé West Siberian Main Building Department, 58 complaints are received from 


“ every hundred new residents. Three are about frozen-through panels, five about 
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leaking roofs, fifteen about poor facilities, twenty-five about tracked floors and . 
substandard windows, doors and sanitary equipment, and ten about shoddy paint- 
work. 

As we see, spoilage begins deep in the rear and then “gathers force” at the 
assembly site, the result being dissatisfaction and a tremendous waste of state 
funds. 30 


In a feuilleton in the trade union newspaper T. rud, X. Gorov writes: / 


One year ago, dozens of miners’ families in Kadıyevka gave a housewarming.... 
Exactly one day after this noteworthy event, they began to complain about the 
builders. The reasons for these complaints are entirely convincing: window frames 
and balcony doors were so made that rainwater could penetrate the flats unhindered, 
roofs were leaking, and joints between blocks formed a kind of reservoir for the 
storagé of atmospheric precipitation. As a result, the concrete blocks.are gradually 
breaking up, and it looks as if at any moment a ceiling will come down or a wall 
will collapse. In a word, the inhabitants are almost afraid to live in such a house. . . 31 


Y. Babkin, a member of the Dmitrov People’s Control Committee, com- 


. mented, in early 1966: 


In truth, if anyone lives merrily and freely in the Moscow region ıt is the builders. - 
They build a house and hand it over and then the new residents ‚have to repaint 
the floors, touch up the plaster and trim the doors to size. They lay a water conduit, © 
and the residents stumble over oe and fall into sloppily filled-in trenches. . 
__Examples? As many as you wish!.. 


Buy Kommunist, 1965, No. 6, p. 51." 

29 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1965, No. 38, p. 6. 
30 Tzvestia, August 13, 1965. 

31 Trud, August 7, 1965. 


“No sooner have the new residents brought the yard in order, planted flowers 
and laid out a children’s playground than they have to take up their spades again. 
It turns out that the builders have failed to lay a gas pipe up to the house. .. 38 


A certain I. Bugrova speaks of numerotis worried and indignant letters to. 
the newspaper Leningradskaya pravda complaining of leaks in the upper stories of 
houses, a fault widespread throughout Leningrad. One angry resident writes: 


The room has turned into God knows what....The ceiling is all wet, water is ' 
running down the walls and spattering down from the chandelier as from a shower. 
The furniture is all huddled together—we don’t know where to sit or where to lie. 
In the attics, buckets, basins and troughs have been put out, and a saucepan is 
stariding on the table... .In the majority of cases, these leaks testify that the houses 
have long been used in an unfit state. People have applied many times to the technical: 
inspectors, the-housing offices, and the raion housing departtheits, but the outcome 
was virtually nıl.33 


Such was the situation in 1965 and 1966. That, since then it has improved 
little or not at all is clear from an interview given to a correspondent of the 
newspaper Sovetskaya Rossiya in June 1969 by D. Basylov, Chairman of the State 
Building Committee of the RSFSR, who after declaring that in that year over 
40,000,000 square meters of living spare for some 5,000,000 persons would be 
built in his republic, admitted: . 


In"1968, the examining commissions rated about half of new residential and 
public buildings as “fair,” and in Ufa, Elsta, Magadan, Tolyatti, Vladıvostok and 
Belgorod as much as 90 percent. The main thing is that everyone has long been | 
aware of the shortcomings: poorly-laid brick walls, carelessly-joined outer panels, 
the use of building materials and products not conforming to existing standards, 
and a lack of taste in interior decoration and the selection of wallpaper. 34 


Deputies of the Perm City Council complained in a letter to [zvestia : 


One inevitably...becomes convinced that even now far from everything is 
done for the comfort of residents. A new house often looks dull and primitive, 
with drab paintwork and entrances and balconies as like as two peas. Even the 
flats themselves are sometimes 1nconvenient. 

Existing standardized blueprints envisage adjacent connecting rooms and 
cramped corridors with neither cupboards nor household appliances. Neither is 
the atrangement of the kitchen, sanliety unit and bath capable of satisfying the 
customer. 35 ; 


. A correspondent of the newspaper who followed up the deputies’ complaints 
` found them to be more than justified:. 


The bulk of the residents become ‘ AE EE S within a year. The ceilings 
and walls of the flats have started to peel off, the paint on the floor has rubbed 





33 Leninskoyt anamya, February 2, 1966. 

3 Lemngradskaya pravda, February 26, 1966. 
H Sovetskaya Rossiya, June 28, 1969. 

35 Tzvestia, September 11, 1969. 
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away, the entrance doors have become askew, and the stairs have become more 
than somewhat worn. And many residents have still not been able to use the gas, 
steam heating, hot water and telephone!3é 


D. Novoplyansky, a special correspondent of Pravda, spoke of another 


common practice in the Soviet building industry—namely, that of dilatoriness in 
finishing off the “tail-end” of a project: 


“Is there gas in the fat?”, asked the new residents. “Of course,” they were 
told, “they wouldn’t accept the house without gas.” But all the same, the house 
built for the Kashira railroad workers was accepted and occupied even though 
there was no gas: the “m” trust had completed its work by only 99.2 percent....And 
so ancient kerosene lamps have made their appearance in the new flats... . Builders 
can neglect the “tail-end” for months, especially if the client has already paid for 
everything, as was the case in Kashira....This procrastination has been going on 
for nearly two years....Who will be the one to count up the cost of a “tail-end” 
amounting to tenths of one percent?37 


* 


Running and capital repairs are a further sore point in the Soviet building 


industry which has been the subject of much comment in the central and re- 
publican press and a source of worry to the Party and government. A resolution 
of the Council of Ministers entitled “On Measures to Improve the Exploitation 
of Houses and Communal Buildings” complains: 


Considerable funds are allocated for the maintenance of houses. In many in- 
stances, however, running and capital repairs to houses and communal buildings 
ate carried out late and poorly; lifts and heating and water supply systems are not 
properly exploited and insufficient attention is paid to the sanitary condition of 
such communal areas as courtyards, stairways and vestibules. All this leads to 
premature wear and tear and causes inconvenience to the residents.38 


On the subject of repairs to individual houses, the resolution has the following 


to say: 


Taking into account the considerable share in total urban housing of houses 
belonging to citizens on the basis of the right of personal ownership, the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR has charged the executive committees of local soviets to 
establish, with the participation of house committees, public commissions and 
activists, permanent supervision over the timely repair and suitable maintenance 
of these houses. Local soviets must step up the sale of local building materials to 
citizens for the purpose of making repairs to individual houses and render their 
inhabitants assistance in carrying out repair work on a contractual basis. 39 


At a round-table meeting held in the offices of [zvestia, the heads of a number 


of large house management offices (i.e., offices concerned with the renting of 
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38 Thid. 

37 Pravda, August 13, 1969. 
38 Izrestia, September 3, 1967. 
39 Ibid. 


living accommodation) in Moscow discussed problems arising from their work. 
M. Sharov, head of the Kiev District Housing Department, observed: 


When the deadlines for bringing a new block into operation are not met, all 
measures are taken to remedy the situation. But the capital repair of houses is 
quite often intolerably delayed....The funds assigned for this purpose have so far 
not exceeded 0.6 percent of the [total] restoration costs [involved]... . The inadequacy 
of this sum plus the constant shortage of paint, building materials and equipment 
have had the result that in the Kiev District alone we have been failing each year 
to.carry out minor repairs costing hundreds of thousands of rubles. This was 
inevitably bound to lead to much greater expenses within a short space of time. 40 


A. Volodarsky, head of a similar office in the Moscow River District, added: 


Our ‘real scourge is the leaking and freezing which takes place, when after 
driving rain or frost damp patches appear on the ceilings and walls of flats. As 
a tule, it is the designers as well as the builders who are to blame for this, since 
the joints in the buildings are designed poorly....Much has already been said and 
written about the thousands of defects which are passed on to us by the builders. 
I think this question could be radically solved ıf a bonus were paid to the builders 
one year after a house was handed over for occupation. A document of agreement 
would be signed by the head of the office in charge of the house. 41 


Capital repairs to houses were also the subject of a leading article in Pravda 
at the end of 1967: 


For the third year in succession, the Murmansk Oblast Executive Committee 
has failed to fulfill the plans for the capital repair of housing. A considerable pro- 
portion of houses in cities in the Bryansk, Penza and Astrakhan oblasts as well as 
in Arkhangelsk and Kursk are in a state of neglect. Complaints about the low 
quality of repair work are coming in from residents in Rostov-on-Don and Kazan.. 
Now, on the threshold of minten, the successful completion of p work is a 
matter of the first priority.. 


A letter sent by ae of a settlement soviet in the Saratov Oblast to the 
Minister of the Communal Economy of.the RSFSR, S. Butusov, named as 
bottlenecks in housing repair the extremely small stock of building materials, 
the lack of a “production base,” and inadequately trained repair workers. The 
Minister, for his part, conceded: 


Of course, the problem of the repair of housing is becoming particularly 
acute.... The difficulties in the supply of materials are truly serious... . Industry is 
so far failing to meet the demand for wood, veneer, facing tiles, slate and paint. 
True, the State Planning Committee of the RSFSR is each year increasing the funds 
allocated to local soviets for building materials. But there is still not enough. So 
what is the solution? First of all, fuller use must be made of local reserves... . Here} 
I have local building materials primarily in mind...as well as suitable materials 
and parts from buildings being demolished....The Ministry is paying attention 
to this because the volume of repair work is increasing year by year. During the 


40 Thid., September 8, 1967. 
41 Thid. 
42 Pravda, November 19, 1967. 
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past seven years, it has increased fourfold....There is one other “supplier” in 
rural zones—namely, the consumers’ cooperative. It sells paint, slate and nails to 
anyone who wants to do repairs at his own expense. 4? 


The Minister went on: 


Even given a sufficiency of materials, no progress can be made without a good 
production base....At the initiative of executive committees of local soviets, 
97 large construction and repair trusts have been set up in the tepublic, They 
embrace 1,200 departments and self-accounting sections under senior building 
foremen. All these organizations are engaged in carrying out repairs on “sub- 
ordinate” territory in cities, villages and workers’ settlements. The total volume 
of their work has reached 840,000,000 rubles....New standardized plans have 


: been drawn up for production bases for large otganizations with an annual volume 


of work of 400,000, 1,000,000—3,000,000 and 5,000,000 rubles. By 1971, it is 
intended to bring over 600 production bases into operation in accordance with 
these plans. 44 


On the subject of the inadequate training of specialized workers, Butusov 


had this to say: 


You...are justified in writing of shortcomings in the training of specialized 
building workers. The Ministry ıs trying to solve this problem through its own 
training system. Every year, about 20,000 persons are attending schools of advanced 
experience and acquiring a new profession in 13 technical schools and 48 training 
centers within the framework of the Central Technical Training Courses. In the 
neat future, the Ministry intends to open such centers in all autonomous republics, 
krais and oblasts of the Russian Federation. 45 


The principal bottleneck in the day-to-day and capital repair of housing 


throughout the entire USSR is the lack of building materials. Said Butusov: 


..we ate suffering at present not only from deficiences in the supply system 
but primarily from a lack of materials. The State Planning Committee of the RSFSR 
has drawn up plans for increasing the production of building materials for the 
remaining three years of the Five-Year Plan. Accordingly, it is proposed to allocate 
ever-increasing quantities of these materials for the communal needs of cittes and 
workers’ settlements. . . 46 

‘ * 


In their resolution of August 1957, “On the Development of Housing 


Construction in the USSR,” the Party Central Committee and the Council of 
Ministers spoke of “putting an end to the housing shortage within the next ten, 
to twelve years.”4? This period has now elapsed, yet per capita living space in 
cities and workers’ settlements remains below 7 square meters instead of the 
9 square meters promised, and many reports in the Soviet press speak of instances 
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43 Tzyestia, October 27, 1967. 
44 Thid. 

45 Thid, 

48 Thid, 

47 Prasda, August 2, 1957. 


of 3—4 square meters. Listening to Soviet propaganda, however, one obtains 
the impression that the USSR’s performance in housing construction is second 
to none. In fact, the USSR has failed to attain the level of a number of Western 
countries; in 1964, for example, Western Germany built 0.7 square meters of 
living space per capita,4® whereas three years later, in 1967, the Soviet Union 
managed less than 0.5 square meters (114,400,000 square meters for a population 
of 235,500,000).49 Even according to statistics of the Soviet Central Statistical 
Authority, the USSR occupies fourth place behind Sweden, Switzerland and 
Western Germany in respect of the number of flats built per thousand inhabitants, 
its perfomance of 9.6 flats being little better than that of economically under- 
developed Spain, which in 1965 built 9 flats per thousand inhabitants ;5° further- 
more, small flats in the USSR are generally considerably inferior to those in the 
West in respect of both per capita living space and convenience. Neither is the 
situation likely to be alleviated by the building cooperatives favored since 1957, 
since, as shown by Svetlichny, they account for barely 10 percent of the total 
volume of construction. 51 That this percentage will not be increased is indicated 
by the fact that in the RSFSR it is planned to build only about 4,500,000 square 
meters of living space annually with the aid of cooperatives.52 Not long ago, 
V. Robotov, head of the RSFSR Office of the Construction Bank of the USSR, 
complained: 

The cooperative construction of houses being carried out by workers and 
employees using their own resources and aided by state credits is in many respects 
helping to solve this country’s housing problem... .Nevertheless, the plans for 
cooperative construction in the republic are not being fulfilled, and the amount 
of living space being put into commission is decreasing. Last year, only 2,498,000 
square meters were built, as compared with 2,791,300 square meters in 1967... 

Why is this?...A not unimportant reason for the retardation of the develop- 
ment of the housing cooperatives is the small volume of capital investment in the 
laying of roads, sewers and water, gas and electricity supply lines... 

The lowering of the level of cooperative construction is also explained by the 
lack of material incentive for contracting building organizations. 58 


The list of reasons why housing conditions are so unsatisfactory in a country 
having the richest natural resources in the world and considered inferior only 
to the USA as regards technical and industrial development is long indeed: 
insufficient assignments, the misappropriation of assignments, an acute shortage 
of construction materials, bases and personnel, the low standard of construction 
and repair work and, last but not least, that apparently inevitable concomitant 
of the socialist system—bureaucracy. 





48 Statistisches Jahrbuch fur die Bundesrepublik Deutschland 1966, published for the Statistisches Bundes- 
amt, Wiesbaden, by W. Kohlhammer G.m.b.H., Stuttgart--Mainz, 1966, p. 288. 

40 Strana Soseiop za 50 let, pp. 15 and 245. 

50 Narodnoye kbozyaistvo SSSR v 1965 goda. .., p. 111. 

51 Tred, June 14, 1958. 

52 Sopsiskaya Rossiya, January 17, 1967. 

53 Ibid., February 4, 1970. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Arts 


The Striving of Soviet Painters for Creative Freedom 


In both content and style, the work of Soviet pictorial artists displayed during 
the past three or four years at exhibitions, in particular the jubilee exhibition . 
held to mark the fiftieth anniversary of the Komsomol, or reproduced in art and - 
youth journals reveals a bold and imaginative striving for creative freedom. 


This new independence movement, which is paralleled in the other fine arts and 
the theater and also in the field of aesthetics, is being led, as the critics themselves 
admit, by painters of the younger and middle generations, the majority of whom 
. have quietly abandoned “socialist realism” and are striking out on their own in 
a search for new themes and artistic forms. Cunningly, they argue that, since 
life in their country has acquired a new content, new forms must be used to 
depict it. To this, the critics lamely reply that, under socialism, artistic form will 
long continue to lag behind reality.1 The painters resort to allegory and sym- 

- bolism, imitating, for example, early Renaissance art and medieval Russian 
iconography in .order to screen “seditious” philosophical, social and political 
messages from the watchful eyes of the Party. 


Among the first to draw attention to the movement was the Soviet writer | 
A. L. Shtein, who wrote: 


Worship of the new, the assertion that everything new is better than the old, has 
become a current prejudice.’...According to this unfortunately fairly widespread 
. conception of the process of the development of art, the new, being always higher 
than the old, forces a way for itself and ousts what 1s old and obsolete... 
According to the “modern vision,” everything modern is better than the past, 
the very fact of belonging to the present guaranteeing superiority, Such an attitude 
to the present—which, moreover, is conceived without reference to its most acute 
_ social contradictions—may be termed apologetic, since the good in the present is 
- not separated from the bad. The present 1s absolutized, detached from the past and 
regarded, not from the viewpoint of the movement of history, but as something 
self-contained.? 


The Party’s doctrinaire reaction came out in an editorial in the art journal 
Iskusstvo, which warned that “the preaching of views hostile to the Soviet so-, 
cialist ideology is still a danger.”® A further Iskusszvo editorial, written on the 
occasion of the Komsomol’s fiftieth anniversary, observed that it was imperative 
, for the Party to “supervise the process of artistic development in order that 
` every talented person become really useful to ne ” The Party, the editorial 
continued, should protect society from 


1 UI Iskusstvo, 1969, No. 11, p. 2. 
2 Voprosy filosofis, 1967, No. 7, pp. 80 and 84—85. 
3 Iskusstvo, 1969, No 4, p. 5. 
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.temporary, newly fashionable, pseudo- -artistic imitations, which, moreover, as 
everything in the aesthetic sphere, have a certain ideological tendency. In the 
present case, the tendency is a harmful one to socialist society, since in pop art, op 
art and kinetic art the humanistic goal, the purpote of artistic creation, is debased.* 


At the All-Union Congress of Teachers, Party Sectetary General Leonid 
Brezhnev, in an obvious reference to politically aggressive paintings such as the 
series “The Widows of Mezen,” by V. Popkov,-declared: 


Party and people want only one thing—namely, that works of art reflect the 
truth of life, reveal the grandeur of the Soviet people’s heroic performance, educate 
everyone in the spirit of the lofty ideals of Communism and help them to tealize 
these ideals. This does not, of course, mean that they may not depict difficulties, 
negative phenomena or errors; but the artistic portrayal of the deep-lying processes 

_ of life with its contradictions, with its fight between new and old, has nothing in 
common with the one-sided portrayal of the darker aspects alone, which is presented 
by our adversaries as being almost the peak of “free” artistic creation.® 


Although the Third All-Union Artists’ Congress, held in November 1968, 
promised the Party Central Committee that Soviet artists would continue to toe 
the Party line and although the Supreme Soviet Presidium awarded the Artists’ 
Union the Order of Lenin, the Party’s concern over artists’ growing recalcitrance 
was obvious. In its address to the Congress, the Central Committee found it 
necessary to temind the Artists’ Union—frequently described as a “union of 
unanimous realists” confessing to socialist realism and to nothing else—of its 

. obligation to 


. instill constantly into each member of the Union the Communist persuasion, 
a feeling of responsibility and artistic exactingness, and concern itself with rallying 
masters of art to the positions of socialist realism.® 


That the “Communist persuasion” of Soviet artists was not as strong as it 
‚was supposed to be was also evident from the resolution passed by the Congress, 
which spoke of the need to “improve further ideological education work among 
artists” and imbue them with a spirit of “implacability toward any manifestation 
of bourgeois ideology..., toward the various modernistic, formalistic and 
naturalistic directions and trends in art.”’ Equally emphatic was the Congress’s 
promise to the Party Central Committee: ; 


We shall never agree to accept formalistic “quests” as innovations under what- 
ever flashy name they may be presented, whatever hysterical name they may be 
served up under. . . .Formalistic and naturalistic creations distorting the truth of life 
and its philosophical [ideiny] meaning, productions that are professionally weak, 
should have no place in our creative work.® 





4 Ibid., 1968, No. 10, p. 5. * 
5 Pravda, July 5, 1968. 

8 Iskusstvo, 1969, No. 1, p. 3. 
7 Ibid., 1969, No. 2, pp. 2—3. 
8 Ibid., 1969, No. 1, p. 4. 
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In a speech at the Congress devoted to the Union’s activities during the 
fifty years of its existence, the sculptress Y. F. Belashova, speaking on the 
importance of “Soviet multinational fine art” in “building a Communist 
society,” complained: 

The searchings of a number of artists sometimes amount to nothing more than 
employing a fashionable method that has no relation either to the artist’s individ- 
uality or to art in general. This tendency also showed itself in a number of exhibits 
at the All-Union Jubilee Art Exhibition of 1967....We make a distinction between 
fruitful searchings connected with a striving to express our lively, developing 
Soviet reality and speculative or epigonic searchings, strivings after originality for 
originality’s sake, of form for form’s sake.® 


It was only natural that, in connection with the centenary of his birth, Lenin’s 
name was invoked by the Party with particular insistence in its demands for 
greater conformity in Soviet art. In fact, however, Lenin—himself not an art 
connoisseur, and hence probably also without any great enthusiasm for the 
“searchings” of the Russian Futurists and Cubists of his day—demanded of 
Soviet artists merely that they refrain from “clearly bourgeois deviations” (by 
which he understood neither Futurism nor formalism but the Decadent style 
then prevalent in the West), pornography, and the disclosure of state and military 
secrets. Although the Party brands, for example, abstract art, formalism and 
surrealism as products of the “rotten capitalist system” calculated to demoralize 
young people in the West, these schools were actually more widespread in Russia 
than in the “decadent bourgeois” West. This is admitted by the Party theorists; 
G. Konyakhin, for example, wrote in an editorial in Iskusstve dedicated to the 
Lenin jubilee that in Russia 


...the process of decadence was no less apparent than abroad. In this respect, 
Russia was even in the “vanguard.” It was on Russian soil that abstract art arose, 
whose fathers were V. Kandinsky and K. Malevich.10 


Indeed, it was none other than Kandinsky who founded lyric, and later 
expressionist abstractionism. Similarly, Malevich may be regarded as the founder 
of Cubism and Suprematism, and Marc Chagall of surrealism. It was under 
Lenin that the various forms of abstract and formalist art flourished that may be 
justifiably classified under the common heading of Futurism. It is interesting to 
note that this early trend in Soviet art, then proudly referred to as proletkult 
(proletarian culture), is being invoked by the young Soviet painters of today. 
In the Js&usstvo editorial, this was admitted by Konyakhin: 


Today, as in the first few years after the October Revolution, there is much talk 
of innovatory searches. One can now encounter opinions on the matter in almost 
every article where modern Soviet art is discussed.*! 





% Thid., 1969, No. 2, pp. 4-5. 
10 Tid., 1969, No. 11, p. 3. 
11 Thid, p. 2. 
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Konyakhin complained that, as immediately after the Revolution, young 
Soviet artists were displaying a form of “inventiveness” which was becoming a 
“source of errors.” A “complete break with the accumulated richness of realistic 
means” was taking place, he said, a divergence between content and form which 
was “threatening realistic creativity with disastrous repercussions.” ‘The very 
existence of such unorthodox trends, he went on, was “agitating every more 
or less creatively active master.”!* The “hectic searching for form” only too 
often to be observed was “far from always motivated by a search for a new 
content”; more often than not, it sprang either from a desire to be “in” or else 
from a “false and narrow interpretation of the content itself.” 13 “Unfortunately,” 
said Konyakhin, “the danger of losing touch with life, of forgetting content, 
exists in the work of certain artists.” Konyakhin expressed indignation, for 
example, over the fact that in 1968 oil paintings were displayed onto which the 
artists had stuck newspaper clippings. He continued: 


Once in a while, the search for a new form degenerates into a solving of purely 
formal tasks which are in no way connected with the problem of embodying content. 
The “necessity” of these searchings is supplanted by the principle of their “interest.” 
Form emerges not as the expression of what 1s excellent in life, but as confirmation 
of an exterior “prettiness” found within it. In such a case, an aestheticization of 
form for the sake of form itself takes place.14 


As a common feature of the work of young Soviet painters, Konyakhin 
mentioned an “enhanced stylization” frequently resulting in the “resurrection 
of archaic forms.” He observed, regretfully: 


It goes without saying that works executed in forms so unusual for our per- 
ception attract the attention of the observer. And yet they interest by virtue not of 
their ideological and artistic content but merely of the way they are dressed up.!5 


One may here add that Soviet writers, especially those published in youth 
journals, often describe how young representatives of the “scientific and creative 
intelligentsia” keep in their rooms colored abstract lithographs brought or sent 
from Poland and even abstractionist paintings evidently distributed by the 
samizdat system. 


Critics regard the unorthodoxy of the younger painters as a form of protest 
against the “socialist realism” imposed by Stalin and later Zhdanov. While 
praising socialist realism as the sole true school in Soviet art, the critics admit 
its failures during almost two decades. Konyakhin comments cautiously: 


It goes without saying that the turning toward the classics, toward realistic 
forms did not always at first give satisfactory results....And when in the fifties 
insistence began to be placed on the seatch for a new form, there occasionally arose 
the impression that prior to that decade Soviet art had been marking time. In a 


18 Ibid. 

18 Thid., p. 4. 

14 Ibid., pp. 4—5. 
18 Thid., p. 5. 
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measure, the abundance of: gray, inexpressive ‘canvasses exhibited during those 
years undoubtedly handicapped the healthy process of the constant development 
_ of the innovatory spirit in Soviet art.1® 


That the disciples of the “masters” of socialist realism are provoking 
a highly negative reaction among young Soviet painters comes out in an article 
by L. Akimova on the eighth exhibition of young Moscow artists. She writes: 


Young artists of the present generation are not only mastering the “secrets” 
of professional skill and making a profound study of the history of art. They are 
also thinking a lot, they have a tendency to analyse phenomena and their own 
attitude toward the latter. They feel a need to explain reality philosophically. But 
with some there is a certain contradiction between a striving for fine analysis and a 
reluctance to broaden the range of their investigations. One may assume that 
certain artists have been put off working on civil themes by the'appearance of 
didactic, illustrative, cold, superficial and often simply unprofessional thematic 
canvases. Their protest.is giving rise to a striving to find a fundamentally new 
approach to the problem of pictorial expression.!”? 


The debunking of Stalin by Khrushchev and the seeming arrival of an era of 
telative artistic freedom emboldened young painters to such an extent that in 
the early sixties they began exhibiting work of a purely abstract character. 
Khrushchev, however, brutally crushed this development, sarcastically com- 
menting that such paintings looked as if they had been produced by the swishing 
' of a donkey’s tail. A few years later, however, the artists once more began to 
kick against the pricks, so that in April 1968 the Party Central Committee saw 
fit to launch a fierce campaign against the “infiltration” of hostile bourgeois 
ideology into Soviet art. This resulted merely in further resistance on the part 
of the artists. Commenting on an exhibition arranged to mark the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Komsomol, O. Nikulina spoke of the gulf which had arisen 
between the “old masters” of socialist realism and the younger generation of 
painters,1® who condemn them for the “academic” or “classical” character of 
their work without, however, mentioning socialist realism by name. “A 
certain devaluation of artistic values is taking place,” she remarks, “hybrids are 
being created which lead the uninitiated observer astray in respect of the content 
and language of modern painting.”’1® 

In the journal Voprosy filosofii, the prominent critic M. Lifshits revealed that 
the work of young Soviet painters that does not find its way into the pages of 
art journals, like some of their statements, indicates a degree of free thinking 
far greater than is openly admitted by the Party critics: 

Listening to the fiery speeches of young people who at exhibitions defend all 
possible rubbish brought ın from abroad, it is easy to detect the same old argument, 
namely: “The artist has the right to see the world this way!” Indeed, the artist 





16 Thid., pp. 3—4. 

17 Ibid., 1969, No. 7, p. 25. 

18 Trorchesito, 1969, No. 1, p. 5. 
19 Jbsd., p. 10. 
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does have the right to see the world in a particular way—this is his inalienable right 
as a man and a citizen. But whether it is worth seeing in a particular way is quite a 
different question, a question of ideology and aesthetics.?° 


At the Third All-Union Congress of Artists, G. Nedoshivin was more 
specific when he spoke of artists who were “chasing after fashion” and “trying 
to imitate bourgeois tastes coming to us from the West.”®+ Similarly, it was 
observed in Iskusstvo that, despite the strict resolutions adopted by the Party 
Central Committee in April 1968, “many sectors” of Soviet painting were 
“continuing to cause concern,” and young painters were not only making 
frequent errors but “probably also smuggling in foreign views.” 22 

Many Soviet painters are deliberately provoking official censure in order to 
appear as martyrs. G. Kunitsyn writes: 

...an entire category of persons is always ready to appear who seek grounds on 


which they may be “insulted”; in the eyes of the public, such an “insulted” person 
usually appears, if not as a hero, then as someone who is suffering “unjustly.” 


Particularly unfortunate from the Party’s point of view is that the present 
younger generation of Soviet artists is of a considerably higher intellectual 
caliber than their predecessors of the thirties or fifties. In the journal Tvorchestvo, 
V. Rakitin concedes that they are “erudite almost up to research level in the 
field of modern culture and its traditions.”*4 I. Torn, Chairman of the Estonian 
Artists’ Union, acknowledged: 


One of the clearest tendencies in the complex of present-day art is a striving 
toward philosophical cognition of life, toward intellectuality. The triumphant 
progress of science is providing a stimulus for art, and art is seeking contact with 
science. Cybernetic methods have begun to penetrate artistic practice and theory. 
This applies particularly to our youngest generation of artists.*5 


Soviet painters, in fact, are tending more and more to depict life as they 
see it, not as the Party would have them see it, and the critics are somewhat at 
a loss what to do about it. At the Third All-Union Congress of Artists, 
Belashova observed: 


In artist and art student circles and in the specialized and general press, the 
appearance of new works of art is giving rise to controversy. This controversy can 
sometimes be reduced to two verdicts: in the one case, recent changes in artistic 
imagery or style are categorically declared to be a betrayal of realism and a concession 
to bourgeois modernism, while in the other case everything now appearing in the 
realm of art is categorically regarded as an absolute achievement of the new stage 
of Soviet art.?® 





20 Voprasy filosofii, 1968, No. 1, p. 107. 
31 Tskurstvo, 1969, No. 2, p. 7. 

32 Tbid., 1969, No. 4, p. 6. 

23 Thid., p.5. 

34 Tyorchssivo, 1969, No. 2, p. 3. 

23 Ibid., 1969, No. 7, p. 2. 

28 Tskusstvo, 1969, No. 2, p. 5. 
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Before examining the methods used by young Soviet painters in their attempt 
to depart from socialist realism without running into too severe a confrontation 
with the Party, we may quote the following description from an article by 
Rakitin on “Painting in 1968”: 

The question of painting, of its fate and its effectiveness, has been posing 
itself with great insistence at exhibitions during the last few years. In this respect, 
the exhibition at the Manége dedicated to the fiftieth anniversary of the Komsomol 
was no exception. The opportunity of making the acquaintance of some of the work ' 
produced during past years which is of fundamental importance for the past decade 
prompted a desire to draw up a preliminary balance. It has now become clear that 
the searchings have by no means come to an end and that all the attempts to produce 
a classically clear form straight away have flopped. There is no return to the old, 
and at the same time the new shores have yet to be reached. Painting is in a state 
of change, one may even say of crisis. ..the devaluation of values is, proceeding with 

_ amazing tapidity (that which yesterday was held up almost like a banner has now 
become pale and faded). . .the absence of the habit of thinking in images has some- 
times been painfully exposed. The artist sometimes tries to hide like an ostrich 
behind journalistic topicality or else adapt himself to fashion.?? 


Most Soviet artists of the younger and middle generations have in recent 
years been painting in the impressionist style, but there is much expressionist 
and even surrealist work as well. Of the impressionist work, mention may be 
made of “Spring Etudes,” by Y. Kriklovensky,?® “In Our Village,” by A. Par- 
samyan,*° “The Blue of March,” by K. Koval,?° and work by A. April,®! V. Or- 
lovsky®* and M. Roiter.3? Outstanding expressionist paintings include “Im- 
mortality,” a severe composition in green and crimson tones by E. Iltner;3* 
“Youth Was Leading Us,” by N. Yeryshev,®® and “The Trumpeter,” by A. 
Martynets, paintings on Civil War themes with an almost icon-like quality;?® 
“The Road,” by A. Savickas, the central picture in a triptych, described by the 
critics as a “metaphor in color” ;3? “The Downpour,” by V. Tyulenev;38 “Love,” 
a lyrical composition by D. Dzhumbayev;?® “Yaks,” by Z. Khabibullayev ;4? 
“Tea Harvesting in Astarta,” by M. Abdullayev;*! work by young Lvov artists 
such as R. Selsky, Y. Silvestrov, Y. Shcherbatenko and I. Skoblo who stand out 
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from their Ukrainian colleagues in that they prefer expressionism to impres- 
sionism;*? and by the young Moldavian painters I. Biyerez and M. Burya* and 
their Armenian colleagues O. Zardaryan, A. Galenets, A. Grigoryan and M. 
Avetisyan.44 “Sayat-Nova” by M. Petrosyan, a painting. with 4 quasi-fairy-tale 
theme striking for its harmony of color and form,*® belongs rather to the category 
of surrealism, as do “The New Generation” in A. Dembo’. s cycle ‘ ‘Anno 1918,48 . 
“The Draftees’ Send-Off” by’ R. Tordy,*? paintings by the‘ Belorussians M. 
Savitsky, B. Garlavan and V. Tsvirko,4® and by the young artist E. Usov.* 
A painting by V. Yezdakov called “The Frontier Guard” is s executed by the 
technique of Pointillism.®° 


Also worthy of note are Georgian metal ease oak aioe exclusively. on 
fairy-tale themes,®! and iron chasework by E. Binshtok exhibited in 1969, which 
is clearly in the Decadent style of the early twentieth century.5? 


Talented artists of the middle generation are T. Salakhov, winner of a 1968 
state prize,6* V, Popkov, the creator of politically significant paintings such as 
“Two” and the series entitled “The Widows of Mezen,”54 I. Obrosov, whose 
work constitutes a philosophical synthesis of the present day (see, for example, 
his “Blue Lakes of Flax,” which we shall discuss later),55 and G. Myznikov, 
“ notable for his vivid style.5 


Now officially approved, the paintings of Salakhov and Popkov initially ran 
into severe and persistent criticism. Salakhov’s “Women of Apsheron,” for 
example, provoked such comments as: “What an infinite melancholy there is in’ 
the women’s faces and poses!” and “Why, actually, aren’t the women of Apsheron 
engineers or doctors?”’5? To such objections, Salakhov boldly replied: 


The women of the Apsheron Peninsula are strikingly different from all others... 
they are sterner, more reserved, more long-suffering...they live in a region of 
stormy seas, dry land and keen winds. I wanted. . .to depict the mothers, sisters and 
wives of those whose ‘lives are fraught with danger, hamely- the fishetmen, and 
possibly also the marine oılmen.58 
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Each in his own way, the, Azerbaidzhani Salakhov and the Russian Popkov 
depict the bitter melancholy of their peoples’ fates. 


One of the methods employed by young Soviet artists in their desire to 
break away from socialist realism is to imitate the old masters. I. Starzhenetskaya, 
. for example, was described in Tvorchestvo as being influenced by Breughel 59 
D. Zhilinsky’s triptych “On the New Lands,” about present-day Soviet people, 
is reminiscent of. the Early Renaissance.°° Also in Renaissance style is V. 
Zadorozhny’s triptych “The Mother,” whom the Party press described as a 
“peasant Madonna,” 81 

Another device is primitivism. Good examples are Starzhenetskaya’s 
“April,”62 A. Kotsk’s “In Verkhovina,”*® a bright and optimistic composition 
described in the Soviet press as being rather like a Christmas card, and a similar 
painting by L. Pushkash entitled “The Bride from Verkhovina.”®* A colorful 
portrayal of a small Soviet town by Y. Kriklovensky also has strong elements 
of surrealism and even Cubism.$5 Also approaching surrealism is V. Bylinkin’s 
colored lithograph “The Glory of the Soviet Army,” a striking composition in 
red, green and yellow.®* Then there are the colored lithographs “Our Country” 8? 
and “Festive Moscow,”®® in which an ensemble of churches and Kremlin palaces 
interspersed with huge modern buildings is set against a black sky illuminated 
by fireworks. 

Even artists belonging to the older generation who for decades were faithful 
adherents to socialist realism are occasionally showing signs of individuality, An 
illustration is “Summer,” by the prominent Ukrainian painter T. Yablonskaya,®® 
a composition marked by “constructive orderliness of color and rhythm,” which 
the critics praised as a successful attempt to depict the “individual’s involvement 
in the universe.”?° Another is “The Bonfire in the Field,” painted in 1969 by 
A. Plastov in an extremely impressionistic style.?! To be fair, however, it must 
be added that there are also artists in the Soviet Union who continue to paint 
as they did ‘before the Revolution. One such painter is the aged M. Saryan, who 
even during the difficult years of Stalin’s reign of terror refused to surrender his 
artistic principles. One may also mention G. Nissky, who developed a highly 
simplified style all his own for portraying current developments.?? 





58 Tyorchestvo, 1969, No. 2, p. 4. 

60 Tskusstvo, 1969, No. 11, pp. 28—34. 

61 Thid., 1969, No. 3, p. 16. 

“2 Thid., 1969, No. 7, p. 23. 

83 Tyorshesiso, 1969, No. 2, p. 3. 

84 Thid., 1968, No. 12, p. 4. 

65 Molodaya geardiya, 1969, No. 2, p. 161. 
88 Ibid., p. 2 of cover. 

8? Ibid., 1969, No. 9, p. 2 of cover. 

63 Ibid., 1969, No. 11, p. 2 of cover. 

© Iskusstvo, 1969, No. 2, p. 51. 

70 Thid., 1969, No. 7, pp. 36-37. 

71 Thid., 1969, No. 11, p. 17. ! 
72 Yunost, 1969, No. 7, insert. 
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The imitation of Russian iconography is a particularly interesting method 
employed by young Soviet artists. Particularly outstanding are B. Penzin’s 
“Whitsunday,”?3 “Labor,” “Bread” and “Holiday.”?* Penzin has also produced 
work on revolutionary themes, for example, “The Red Horseman,” who is 
shown as just having decapitated an adversary,?® and “Red Square,” in which 
he has the temerity to depict Lenin as a tiny figure dwarfed by the huge church 
of Basil the Blessed, the Kremlin, and a fairy-tale sky.?® 


A subject popular with the general public is the portrayal of Russian ec- 
clesiastical architecture—not as such, of course, but as a symbol of Russian 
religious feeling. (One leading exponent is Ilya Glazunov, whose work was 
once widely exhibited but who is now in disgrace.) Here, gilt cupolas and white 
churches are a favorite theme. Aware of its great popularity, the Party tries to 
tolerate this trend insofar as it is also a sentimental expression of Russian 
patriotism, typified by the samovar. (The journal Smena actually carried a full-page 
reproduction of a huge, shining, copper samovar set against a crimson back- 
ground.)?7? This is particularly evident in the journal Molodaya gvardiya, in which 
one finds, for example, pictures of opulently dressed boyarynias”® and a troika 
accompanied by space ships.?® Such exaggerated patriotism has produced a 
reaction among young non-Russian artists, who express their nationalism in 
both traditional and modern forms. Outstanding in this respect are artists from 
the Baltic republics, Moldavia, Azerbaidzhan, Armenia and Central Asia. At the 
Third All-Union Congress of Artists, the Kirghizian representative T. Sadykov 
remarked that many attempts by young Kirghiz painters to find a national 
approach of their own were assuming a “speculative” character.8° An editorial 
in Tvorchestvo on the tasks posed by the resolution adopted by the Congress, 
while acknowledging the necessity of assimilating the experience of foreign 
artists, complained: 

This assimilation, however, is frequently reduced to an elementary borrowing 
of artistic devices and forms, an imitation of the primitives, superficial stylization.... 
Also intolerable is the one-sided, uncritical preoccupation with national traditions, 
which leads the artist inevitably to archaization and ethnographism. 81 


It is only fair to mention that the cause of greater creative freedom for Soviet 
artists not infrequently receives support even from critics and from prominent 
artists of the older generation. ‘The literary critic M. Lifshits, for example, wrote: 





73 Iskusstvo, 1969, No. 4, p. 2 of cover. 
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75 Ibid., 1968, No. 4, insert, 
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picture “One” or “Alone” (Iskusstvo, 1969, No. 11, p. 27). 

78 Molodaya grardiya, 1969, No. 1, inserts. 

78 Ibid., 1970, No. 1, cover. 
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Those who fancy Cubism, abstract art, pop art and the like must be accorded 
their civil right to enjoy their pleasures. Only counterrevolution, pornography and 
other filth may be an obstacle, but even here one must be very cautious in coming 
to a final verdict. But why not open to general view all the Maleviches and Kandin- 
skys we ate keeping stored away, why not exhibit them in a special hall? One could 
guarantee that the excitement over this forbidden fruit, which results in people’s 
seeing a wonder where there is none at all, would disappear within six months, if 
not earlier. 82 : 


The admission that young Soviet intellectuals do in fact expect a “wonder” 
from the “forbidden fruit” of abstract art is here of especial interest. _ 


Torn too, who himself often borders,on expressionism, warned that a further 
restriction of creative freedom by the Party might well lead to artistic stagnation. 
N. Veligotskaya, for example, while rebuking young artists for indulging in 
excessive “experimentation,” showing signs of “infantility” and seeking an 
overly pute’ national form, categorically declared that she was opposed to forcing 
the new trends’in Soviet art into a “Procrustean bed.”83 It is recognized that 
the work of young artists, while often vague and ambiguous in content, con- 
stitutes a genuine “search for a new synthesis of life” and displays “tendencies 
toward convergence.” 


* 


In .conclusion, it is worth while considering in some detail two pictures, 
painted in 1968, which are philosophically and sociopolitically significant. They 
are I. Obrosov’s “Blue Lakes of Flax” and V. Popkov’s “Northern Song” from 
the series “The Widows of Mezen.” They may be regarded as extreme _ 
examples of the unorthodoxy of young Soviet artists (although their creators 
actually belong rather to the middle generation); nevertheless, they are neither 
anti-Soviet nor anti-Communist in nature. 


“Blue Lakes of Flax,” displayed at the jubilee exhibition held to mark the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Komsomol, was rated by the critics as the outstanding 
painting of 1968.84 The background consists of green rural scenery against 
which are set vast expanses of blooming flax represented by splashes of blue. 
The absence of a sky and horizon indicates optimism, the sky coming down to 
meet the earth, as it were. In the foreground are the kneeling figures of a young | 
man and a young girl, facing one another, the man holding a sprig of flax which 
he is showing the young girl. Although evidently kolkhoz workers, the young 
man has long hair and a beard and is clad in American blue jeans, while the young 
girl is wearing breeches and boots and has her hair done in a pony-tail. The 
message here is the similarity between Soviet young people and their Western 
counterparts. In the left-hand corner a white grain elevator, representing the 





88 Voprosy filosofis, 1968, No. 1, pp. 109—10. 
83 Tskusstvo, 1969, No. 2, p. 52. 
84 Thid., 1969, No 3, p. 18. 
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realm of are is juxtaposed with a white sede representing the realm 
of the spirit. In an official critique, it was said that close examination of the picture 


.teveals its principal element—a pure world to which all lies and filth are alien. 
This spiritual world is to be seen in the girl as well as the blue lakes of flax. The - 
tender, touching sprig of flax with its blue blossoms symbolizes spiritual purity, 
and the white stone belfry expresses the purity of our native land. With its severe 
outlines and excellent harmony of color, the picture clearly conveys to the observer 
its profound meaning, which springs from a bright view upon life and its great 
„values. 86 


Nevertheless, the painting contradicts the Party’s thesis of the incompatibility 
of the “bourgeois” and “socialist” ideologies. 

Popkov’s “Northern Song” is significant not so much from the philosophical 

as the social and political standpoint. Although acknowledged by many intellec- 
` tuals to be one of the most important works to have been produced in recent 
years, 86 this painting was initially subjected to severe censure. Now, however, 
Popkov is hailed by the critics as a “master of the large canvas’”—the epithet 
-“large” referring not to physical dimensions but to content. The picture, somber 
in tone, shows the interior of a simple wooden hut. Next to an electric light 
bulb, a large kerosene lamp hangs down from the ceiling as a symbol of the 
technical and material backwardness of villages in the Soviet North. In the 
middle of the hut is a table, at which, three widows are sitting and singing a 
song of mourning. By the stove stand a young hunch-backed woman (who 
may also be regarded as one of the singing widows) and a young girl. All are 
clad in red and have sorrowful countenances, the girl in particular resembling 
the typical starving child in a capitalist slum frequently depicted by Soviet 
propaganda. In the right-hand half of the picture are fout young, casually- 
-dressed students who have evidently come down from. Moscow to hear the 
widows’ woeful song. There are two windows in the hut, one on the side 
” of the widows, the other on the side of the students, symbolizing the ‘different 
worlds of' the two. The message of the painting is clear: young Soviet intellec- 
tuals are urged to help close the gap between town and country and better the 
hard and bitter lot of their countrymen. 8” It is not by chance that the widows 
of Mezen are clad in red. 


These, however, are only two of the pictures that have ‘been officially made 
available to the public; there are doubtless many others of a still more politically. 
"aggressive character which are being circulated illegally in private circles. 


Yury Marin 





85 Thid. 

88 See, for example, Yefim Dorosh, “Images of Russia,” Novy mir, 1969, No. 3. 

87 It should, however, in fairness be added that the song being sung bemoans that “all the men” | 
have “been taken away to the war.” Nevertheless, the critic quoting this fact remarks that the sig- 
nificance of the painting is “only in part determined by the title of the song” (Iskusstvo, 1969, No. 11, 
p. 30). i 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


‘This review covers the first nine issues for this year of the Soviet musical monthly 
Sovetskaya muzyka, organ of the Union of Composers and Ministry of Culture of the USSR. 


During the course of the year, proclaimed in the Soviet Union to be the 
“Lenin Year,” all organs of the Soviet press have been striving to publish as 
much material as they can which in any way is connected with Lenin’s life and 
work. In the periodical Sovetskaya muzyka, we have been offered a stream of 
contributions on vatious aspects of music, aesthetic, theoretical and practical, 
which likewise have been conceived in this spirit. Here, we propose to pick out 
some of the more interesting examples that have appeared during the first nine 
months of the year. 

The first issue for the year introduced a new section headed “Lenin Pages,” 
in which the first item is by Tikhon Khrennikov, First Secretary of the Union of 
Composers of the USSR—actually an address delivered at a combined meeting 
of the boards of the “creative” unions of the country in December 1969. Khren- 
nikov stresses the importance of Lenin for Soviet music, which he sees symbolized 
in the fact that Lenin signed the decree of July 12, 1918, transferring the con- 
servatories of Moscow and Petrograd to state control. For the first time in 
history, music was given the task of “serving the revolutionary people and 
providing it with a reliable support in the fight for Communism.” He appeals 
to all musicians in the USSR to honor everything associated with Lenin’s life 
and work. 

Proceeding to the specific problems of Soviet music at the present time, 
Khrennikoy declared that light music is being unsatisfactorily managed and 
that the repertoire in this field is often of inferior quality. 

Another problem is the disastrous shortage of music teachers in schools of 
general education, which presents a piquant contrast to the international suc- 
cesses of Soviet artists of the highest class. The extremely low level of musical 
training in the general schools is due to the fact that the country’s system of 
musical training, as a whole, pursues the primary aim of producing virtuosi. 
Highly skilled musicians resort to any means in order to avoid the necessity of 
living and working in remote provinces of the country where there is no cultural 
life capable of meeting their requirements. Soviet writers have often drawn 
attention to this state of affairs, and Khrennikov stresses the need for 
improvements. 

Apart from the decree already mentioned, the article has nothing to do with 
Lenin, and its inclusion under the Lenin section can only be explained by the 
urgency of the problems it raises. 
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Several issues contain the musical texts of songs and choral pieces by Soviet 
composers dedicated to Lenin. For example: “I Think of Lenin,” by S. Tulikov 
(words by V. Lazarev);! “Lenin, Our Sun,” by S. Lungul (original words by 
A. Busuyok);? “Ode to Lenin,” by Al. Arutyunyan (words by L. Duryan);? 
“The Red Corner of my Heart,” by A. Eshpai (words by M. Griyezane) ;* “In 
Lenin’s Steps,” a “cantata-placard” by A. Flyarkovsky (words by V. Tatatinov) ;5 
“In April,” by Vl. Vlasov (words by M. Lvov)*—to name only a few. Perhaps 
a fairly literal translation of the texts of two of these items will give the reader 
some idea of their nature. First, a stanza from Duryan’s “Ode to Lenin:” 


Chorus: 


We are full of faith in you, 

You are ever in our hearts, , 
Your genius is a never-fadıng symbol 
Of peace and dreaming. 

Your image is everywhere with us, 
Majestic and alive. 

Sun of joy and light of victory, ' 

We praise you. 


Lenin, ray of spring, 

Song of my country, 

Morning light over the land, i 

Lenin gave the people warmth of heart, 

Our great, dear leader. 

Praise be to youl \ 


The music to these words is equally emotional and typical of the style of 
the nineteenth century—i.e., intended for those with the most modest of musical 
tastes, scarcely rising to the level of the best-known melodies from the operettas. 


Lungul’s “Lenin, Our Sun”: 





0 


Lenin! Lenin! The peoples and lands are throwing off their chains, 

Lenin! And in the heaven gigantic ships are flying! 
Lenin] And the cosmos extended above them is silent in the taut antennas 
When over the Earth this name sounds! 

It lights all coming centuries. 

With this name we stride fearlessly into the attack, 

We are proud of this name, ; 

That great name Lenin! 

Our labor has molded the chains into machines, 

Lenin! Cities grow where there were ruins! 


1 Sovetskaya muzyka, 1970, No. 2, pe 2s 
2 Ibid., 1970, No. 3, p. 2. 


3 Ibid., p. 13. 
4 Thid, p. 16. 


5 Ibid., 1970, No. 4, p. 5. 


© Ibid., p. 64. 
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Lenni You lead us through the centuries like á banner, De } 
Forever are you with us! 
‘The people of the whole planet are marching toward ‘Communism with you, 
Lenin l-You are the messenger of, peace and life, . 

i _ You are our sun! nn 
“a + You are our truth! . J t 


D 
t 


The music, a setting for unaccompanied chorus in four (occasionally mote)’, . 


parts, ig in-a somewhat ‘different u from the Bag pies but nahe 


ze 


vr 


‘on the same level. 
„The glorification of Lenin ahd his‘ pölicies i is an essential it item in: the Patty’s 


i ideological program; and the Soviet authorities regard nothing as more suitable 
‚ for this purpose than music. During the fifty-two ‚years of the USSR’s existence, 


this has produced innumerable’ compositions—songs, cantatas, odes, operas, 
symphonies, chamber works, etc.—by Soviet composers of world renown and 
even more by composers, of lesser status. State prizes, of course, contributed 
much to this tendency. During the Lenin centenary year, the tendency reached ` 
its highest point so far: according to A. Kholminov, the number of such works 


‘this year has reached and ‘surpassed’ the six-hundred mark.” Kholminov ‘derives 


particular gratification from. the fact that this year’s prizes were, among: others, . 
awarded tö composers from the ‘non-Russian republics: im this he sees further 
proof of the-existence of a Soviet musical tradition, national’ ‘(hence varied) in 
form, socialist (hence: united) in content. This formula, imposed upon creative 
artists of the national republics of the USSR since 1948, signifies in practice: , 


; glorification of Communist personalities or institutions in the. language of the , 


people concerned. In the present instance: the composition of songs of- praise 
to Lenin in.a musical language intelligible , to the national groups for whom 
Be: are intended. 


` From among the six hundred and möre songs submitted for consideration, 
first prizes were awarded to V. Muradeli’s “Lenin i in Shushenskoye” (words by 
Y. Kamenetsky), A: Novikov’ s “The Earth ‘Remembers Lenin” (words by’ 
L. Oshanin), S. Tulikov’s “We Are People of Lenin’s. Century” ' (words -by 


.V. Lazarev) and P. Ayedonitsky’s “A Song Addresses Itself. to You” (words, 


by I. Shaferan).® Of these compositions, one might say that they are more im- 
pressive for their quantity than for their quality, and that in many cases ony 


~ ‘the titles have any connection with Lenin: 


: The April issue of the journal contains contributions by a number of tenio 
Pavewinners, First comes the doyen of Soviet composers, ‘Dmitry Shostakovich, - 
‘who goes to’.considerable lengths to assure readers of his fidelity to the Soviet 
Communist Party. The same applies to the ‘next contributor, Khachaturyan. An , 
‚interesting. point here, however, ‘is that Khachaturyan criticizes the habit of 
Soviet ‘creative ‘artists of too frequently dedicating their work to Lenin in order 
to win the favor of the Party. Khachaturyan suggests cautiously that it is possible, ' 





? Ibid., 1970, No. 9; p. 9. 
8. Ibid., pp. 9—10. ~ 
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to dedicate a work to Lenin without mentioning his name. Whether the real 
intention of this suggestion was’to help do away with the fetishism of Lenin 
altogether is difficult to say. Next comes David Oistrakh, who expresses his full 
acceptance of Moscow’s current policies and appeals to all Soviet artists, partic- 
- ularly those of the older generation, to educate youth in’a spirit of militancy 

and protect it from influences alien not only to Soviet art but to the whole of 
progressive humanity. . 

Among the numerous contributions devoted to Lenin in the April issue, 
there is an “article” by D. Blagoi devoted to Beethoven’s “Appassionata.” 
This“item consists for the most part of the personal observations, recorded by 
Blagoi, of a number of prominent Soviet pianists on the subject of this sonata. 
The connection with Lenin lies. in the tradition that Lenin on one occasion 
exclaimed: l 


There’s nothing I know better than the “Appassionata”; I’m prepared to listen 
to it every day. Wonderful, superhuman music! I always think with pride, perhaps 
naively: see what wonders men can work! 


As a result of this tradition, those responsible for musical affairs in the Soviet 
Union, in the search for some musical fetish, treat this sonata of Beethoven’s 
as though it were a relic of Lenin’s. This impression in the present case is ' 
heightened by the insertion of a sketch by N. Zhukov portraying Lenin as an 
enraptured listener: the legend reads quite simply, “The Appassionata...” 


Apart from their reactions to the work itself, the pianists’ observations deal 
with a number of technical problems which it raises—fingering, tempo, dynam- 
ics, etc. For the general reader, a more interesting point is that most of 
them, including Emil Gilels, Svyatoslav Rikhter and other famous artists, 
assert that they do not imagine any definite program when they perform the 
work. Rikhter, Lev Oborin and Mariya Grinberg entertain no literary associations 
during performance. Rikhter takes the view that such associations are probably 
more important for the listener in order to facilitate his understanding of the 
music. Oborin rejects all idea of literary associations, quoting his teacher Igumnov 
in, support, adding, however: “This does not mean that I ‘see nothing’ in the 
music; music is there to speak of something that is not expressible in words 
and in this sense abstract.” 


The coincidence of the centenary of Lenin’s birth with the bicentenary of 
that of Beethoven has been turned to account in the Soviet Union in order to 
transfer a little of the latter’s prestige to the former. The motive for this‘lies in 
the fact that many Russians regard Beethoven as a symbol of ethical integrity 
and expect his music to exert an ennobling influence. Occasionally one hears, for 
example, that a Russian cannot conceive how an SS man in the last war could 
listen to the “Appassionata” or the “Pathétique” and then conduct himself like 
a barbarian. In our view, the conviction that noble music inevitably and essentially 
ennobles the listener is a mistaken one; nevertheless, it appears to be firmly 
rooted in the Russian mentality, and in addition is fostered by Soviet propaganda. 
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Seen against this background, it is not difficult to appreciate the advantages for 
Soviet propaganda of establishing a link between Beethoven and Lenin: a Lenin 
who is fond of Beethoven’s music cannot, for the Russian mentality, be an evil 
man, and this reaction engenders the possibility of replacing the image of Lenin 
as a ruthless revolutionary by that of a mild, good-hearted man capable of 
symbolizing the current Soviet policy of coexistence. 


The same issue of Sovetskaya muzyka also contains a lengthy article by Kon- 
stantin Rozenshild on “Lenin and the Aesthethic Problems of Contemporary 
Music,” which attempts, by quoting innumerable names associated with world 
culture, to demonstrate that Lenin was well informed in the sphere of art, in 
particular of music. Nevertheless, the article may be regarded more as a self- 
portrait of the author than as a serious analysis of Lenin’s views on aesthetics. 
In the second part, published in the May issue, the author attacks the conception 
of art which, he says, prevails in the bourgeois world—a negative conception to 
which he applies the German word Selbstausdruck (“self-expression”). Against 
this, he contraposes the following positive view: “A genuinely great musician 
strives toward generalized truth and beauty, strives to assert the high ideals of 
his age and, more than that, the ideals of the future.” In so doing, he adopts the 
approach laid down by the Party ideologists, according to which, in effect, the 
task of art in the Soviet Union consists in distracting the attention of the public 
from present disappointments and promising a rosy future. For the rest, the 
author, it may be added, particularly attacks Arnold Schönberg for having 
served the clerical camp. 

Under the heading “He’s Erring— That is, Lying,” the June issue contains 
a “reply” to an article by Harold Schonberg, chief music critic of the New York 
Times, published by this paper in its Sunday supplement for February 1 of this 
year. Schonberg’s article was devoted to the state of Soviet music, which was 
described as falling into a state of decadence. The Soviet editors’ ire is particularly 
aroused by Schonberg’s remark that Soviet music had been turned into propa- 
ganda instead of a means of creative expression, and Schonberg is reproached 
with having turned from a “progressist” into a reactionary. The editors of the 
Soviet journal see in this the effect of Zionist influences upon the New York 
Times. The occasion that prompted this polemic was a performance of Shostako- 
vich’s Thirteenth Symphony, which Schonberg described as “harmless,” i.e., 
without interest for the listener of today, and as typical of the decadence into 
which Soviet music has lapsed. 


The section “Lenin Pages” in the eighth issue of Sovetskaya muzyka contains 
an article by L. Danilevich on a new composition by Rodin Shchedrin, “Lenin 
in the Heart of the People,” a work in six movements for three soloists, chorus and 
orchestra dedicated to the Lenin centenary. Danilevich praises Shchedrin’s 
latest effort, in which, he says, the composer has succeeded in returning to his 
former style, marked by “deep national individuality.” He arrives at this con- 
clusion by comparing the work with Shchedrin’s Second Symphony, in which 
elements of twelve-tone music had called forth the wrath of the Soviet critics. In 
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other words, Shchedrin has reconciled himself with the art pundits in Moscow 
by writing a work which is dedicated to Lenin and couched in a language which 
these pundits understand. The composition is devoted to Lenin’s death, and in 
it there occur “intonations of sighing, weeping which are so typical of a number 
of pages of our country’s musical culture.” The author stresses that the composer 
is now on the fruitful road which opens up great prospects. Although we are in 
the midst of a “revolution of musical technique,” we must not “make a fetish of 
any particular modern methods of constructing textures of sound”—a renewed 
warning to the champions of creative freedom in the USSR. 


Especially “close to the people” is, in the author’s view, the episode in which 
the “worker Natorova” sews a button onto Lenin’s overcoat. “Shchedrin,” 
he writes, “has felt the exciting, touching nature of the story of the button, and 
made it into an integral part of his composition. The result is convincing, for the 
people’s love for Lenin expresses itself in big and in little things.” ‘The author 
is equally struck by the orchestra’s imitation of factory and locomotive whistles, 
with which the workers marked the day of public mourning. 


An article by Danilevich in the first issue for the year, on “The Fourteenth,” 
viz., Shostakovich’s Fourteenth Symphony, might be regarded as treating 
a related theme, for the subject of this work is Death, in all its grimness. Shortly 
before the first performance, Shostakovich is reported as having said: “In my 
symphony there is no element of comfort or peace.” The work is set for orchestra 
and voices, to words by Garcfa Lorca, Guillaume Apollinaire, Wilhelm Kyukhel- 
beker and Rainer Maria Rilke. Its purpose, according to Danilevich, is to express 
the artist’s protest against violence and social injustice. Danilevich attempts to 
justify the work’s essentially pessimistic mood, which evidently has provoked 
criticism from the ideologists. “The truth,” he says, “about the dreadful world 
of enmity, oppression and ‘unnatural’ death must be told to the end. Why? 
In order that our hatred of it may be the stronger.” 


In reply to the question whether he had employed serial techniques in this 
symphony, Shostakovich is reported as having answered that he used certain 
methods of composition merely as a means. and not as an end in itself. This 
would imply that he does not reject such techniques entirely if his purpose 
justifies their use. If so, then he has altered his attitude on this question. 


The conclusion to Danilevich’s article shows once more that he is anxious 
to correct the unfavorable impression created by the work in the minds of the 
ideologists. The composer’s intention, he says, was not to treat the tragic aspect 
of life naturalistically, but to unmask everything that is inimical to life on earth. 
He remains a “profoundly Soviet, socialist artist”; the Fourteenth Symphony is | 
“darker” than a number of his earlier works, but for all that it does not violate the 
demands of Socialist Realism. 


“Notes on the Fourteenth” by M. Sabinina, in the September issue, deal 
with the same work, but from a very different angle, being an extensive analysis 
of the symphony’s structure, especially of its content as revealed in the words to 
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which it is set. Here little room is found for such re subtleties as mark 
Danilevich’s contribution. ; 

The September number opens with “ballads from he eats Fidelity,” by 
Shostakovich to words by. Y. Dolmatovsky. These three pieces, for male-voice 
choir, are-composed in conservative style, and the only point to attract attention 
is that in the first of the three all the parts on occasion, more particularly the first 
and second tenor during the first sixteen bars, are hummed with closed lips. 


Whether this is a hint at the’ present situation of Soviet artists is, of course, - 


impossible to prove. 

_ Finally, this issue includes the address delivered by Dmitry Kabalevsky at the 
Ninth Conference of the International Society for Music Education, held in 

Moscow in July. One is struck straight away by his remark, at the beginning, 


that “there is, and can be, nothing in life that is confined to the framework of: 


narrow professionalism and free from ideological content.” 
i Bayram Riza 
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Publications of the Institute 
tor the Study of the USSR: 


ARABIC REVIEW, No. 25, 1969, 64 pp. 
(In Arabıc.) 

This issue has the following contents (with 
original titles and indications of source): “Stalin— 
Monster or Functionary?”, by Herman Achminow 
(Bulletin, 1970, No. 2); “A New Interpretation of 
Peaceful Coexistence,” by Petr Kruzhin (sbid., 
1970, No. 4); “The Background to the Ouster of 
Three Union-Republic Party Leaders,” by 


“Suleyman Tekiner (sbid.); “Soviet Writers in the 


Struggle for Intellectual Freedom,” by Yury 
Marin (Studiet on the Soviet Umon, New Series, 
Vol. VIEL No. 4, 1969); and an “Analysis of 
Important Developments in the Soviet Union.” 


* 


STUDIES ON THE SOVIET UNION, 
New Series, Vol. IX, No. 2, 1969, 100 pp. 
(In English.) 

The issue contains a selection of papers presented 
at a symposium entitled “Religion: A Neglected 
Dimension in Soviet Area Studies,” which was 
held at the Institute for the Study of the USSR in 
June 1969, : . 

In “Religion and Soviet Society: A Sociologist’ 
Viewpoint,” Mark G. Field describes the ım- 
pressions he gained during several visits to the 
Soviet Union and goes on to discuss various 
aspects of religion in the USSR. In particular, he 
disputes the Marxist view that religion is merely 


an epiphenomenon that will disappear under, the 


impact of socialism and better education for the 


masses 


` “The Legal Position of the Church in the Soviet 
Union,” by Dietrich A, Loeber, pomts out that 
the conflicts between the ecclesiastical and secular 
authorities in a state where atheism is officially 
propagated leave a peculiar imprint upon the legal 
system. An extensive bibliography is appended. 

The issue continues with “The Religious 
Dimension in Soviet Education,” by Jaan Pennar 
and Ivan I, Bakalo,: who note that although 
religious education is very limited in the Soviet 
Union, religious sentiment persists and is likely to 
make its presence felt for a long time to come 

In “Judaism in the Soviet Union,” Gene Sosin 
shows that the fate of the Jews in the USSR is an 
important subject for the Western academic 
community to explore, as it 18 a microcosm of the 
age-old conflict between tyranny and liberty, and 


a clue to what is happening in the USSR in general. 
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The final article, “Religious Motifs in Russian 
Philosophy,” by George L. Kline, discusses the 
religiously-based philosophies of seven Russian 
thinkers, ranging from the’ eighteenth-century 
Skovoroda to S. L. Frank, who wrote in the 


mineteen-thirties and forties. 
* 


ESTUDIOS SOBRE LA UNION SOVIE- 
TICA, No. 36, 1970, 82 pp. (In Spanish.) 

This issue contains the following articles (with 
original titles and indications of source): “The 
Historical Roots of Bolshevism,” by Panas 
Fedenko (Studies on the Soviet Union, New Series, 
Vol. IX, No. 1, 1969); “The Warsaw Pact and the 
Kremlin’s European Strategy,” by Joseph J. 
Baritz (Bulletin, 1970, No. 3); “A Panorama of the 
Soviet Art World in 1969,” by Bayram Riza (a 
report on a joint plenary meeting of unions of 
Soviet creative, workers held in Moscow on 
December 10, 1969); “Housing Problems ın the 
Soviet Union,” by Anita Glass] (Analysis of Current 
Developments in the Soviet Union, No. 603); ‘Novy 
mir Loses Chief Editor Tvardovsky,” by Arkady 
Gayev (sbid., No. 604); “Patriarch Aleksıi (1877 
—1970),” by Nadezhda Teodorovich (Bullen, 
1970, No. 5); and “The Psychology of Religion: 
The Present Soviet Stand,” by Anita Glass] (sd., 
1970, No. 1). 


* 


DERGI, No. 61, 1970, 84 pp. (In Turkish.) 

This issue contains. “The Northern Caucasus,” 
by B. Baytugan (one in a series of articles on 
Turkic Moslems in the USSR); “The Ideology of 
Resistance to the Communist Regime in the Soviet 
Union,” by Herman Achminow; “The Thinking 
Guillotine,” by Panas Fedenko (an article on 
Lenin as the organizer of -the terroristic, to- 
talitarian Soviet regime); “The Significance of 
Turkestan in the Present Foreign Policy of the 
Soviet Union,” by Baymirza Hayıt; “Military 
Schools and the Recruitment of Officers in the 
USSR,” by Petr Kruzhin; “The Trend Toward 
Combining the Turkic Alphabets of the Soviet 
Union,” by Suleyman - Tekiner; “The Political 
Objectives of the International [Lenin Jubilee] 
Symposium in Alma-Ata,” by Mehmet Ldeniz; ° 
obituaries on Professor Dr. Ahmed Zeki Velidi 
Togan, an active member of the Institute General 
Assembly, by Dr. Edige Kırimal, and on Polat 
Kadiri Turfani, a journalist in Munich, by S. M.; 
and finally, the usual survey of current events in 
the Soviet East by Dr. Edige Kirimal. 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


October 1970 


Many recent comments in the Soviet press and official statements by Soviet leaders 
indicate that the USSR is intensifying ıts efforts to reach a reconciliation with the 
Chinese People’s Republic. This was particularly apparent during celebrations of the 
Republic’s twenty-first anniversary at the beginning of the month, when, in contrast to 
the last few years, the Soviet press gave front-page coverage to a message of “hearty 
congratulations” to the Chinese President and the Standing Committee of the National 
People’s Congress from the Supreme Soviet Presidium and Council of Ministers, and 
commented on the occasion in markedly conciliatory and benevolent tones. Personal 
attacks against Mao were completely absent and, so far as the Sino-Soviet conflict was 
concerned, emphasis was placed on the fact that it was being skillfully exploited by the 
“imperialists” and was damaging the world Communist movement and the “cause of 
peace and socialism.” At the same time, the fact that the congratulatory message was 
not signed by the Party Central Committee and the appearance in the Soviet press of 
contributions such as “The Red Guards Being Reeducated” (Molodoi kommunist, 1970, 
No. 11) and “Peking’s Diplomatic Offensive” (Literaturnaya gazeta, October 21, 1970, 
p. 9) reveal the ambivalence of Soviet policy toward China: while seeking a reconciliation 
in the sphere of state relations, the USSR insists that an ideological reconciliation is 
out of the question until the Chinese Party leaders radically change their course and 
recognize the ideological authority of their Soviet comrades. Finally, it may be pointed 
out that the fact that the anti-Chinese materials appear in such publications as Molodoi 
kommunist and Literaturnaya gazeta indicates that they are intended above all for the 
intelligent young Soviet reader. 

* 


During the past month, the Soviet press has been devoting considerable space to 
sharp condemnations of “leftist extremism” among young people in various Western 
countries (see, for example, Literaturnaya gazeta, November 11, 1970, p. 15, and October 
21, 1970, p. 14, and Molodoi kommunist, 1970, No. 10, pp. 12—18). The principal sin of 
the “new leftists” is seen to consist not so much in their “professing to total mutiny 
against everything and everyone” as in their claim to a vanguard role in the world 
revolutionary process in place of the Marxist-Leninist Communist parties. The movement 
is branded as ideological and practical anarchism and its inevitable doom predicted. 
At the same time, concern is expressed over the fact that the rebellion of young people 
has given rise to “major ideological speculation” and “sabotage.” A particularly impor- 
tant aspect of leftist extremism from the point of view of the Soviet Party leaders is the 
competition with the Chinese for ideological and political influence on “progressive” 
world youth. 

* 


While continuing to impress upon the reader the genuineness and consistency of 
the Soviet policy of peaceful coexistence as a policy rejecting war as a means of deciding 
conflicts between states, the Soviet press is now more insistently underlining the need 
for a strictly Leninist, class approach to the question of war and peace. True Marxist- 
Leninists, it is claimed, have never been for any kind of peace and against any kind of 
war, but acknowledge as legitimate, progressive and even inevitable any civil war 
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between “oppressors” and “oppressed” (Pravda, October 9, 1970), the term “oppressors” 
` naturally including all non-Communist regimes. Although, as before, “leftist” scorn of 
temporary compromises with capitalist states for tactical reasons is condemned, the 
pacifist interpretation of peaceful coexistence is rejected more categorically than ever. 


* 


At the beginning of the month reports began to appear that many areas She 
harvesting was in full swing (the Altai and Angara regions, for example) were being 
hit by snowfalls, in some cases protracted. According to a report of the Central Statistical . 
Authority, 109,000,000 hectares of cereals and pulses, or 96 percent of the total area 
under these crops, had been cut by October 14. On October 15, however, Pravda 
announced that the grain harvest was “practically completed,” again mentioning the 
figure of 109,000,000 hectares but refraining from saying what proportion this repre- 
sented of the total area to be harvested or how many hectares of grain were still standing. 
Past experience has shown that the term “practically completed” means that harvesting 
has had to be stopped on account of bad weather. Arithmetical calculations as well as 
previous Soviet data on the areas sown to grain and pulses suggest that this year some: 
4,500,000 hectares of ceréals have been snowed coe Y.M. ` 


Chronicle of Events 
(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


October 1970 


1 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-366.” 


Publication of a communiqué.on the visit of 
Indian President V. V. Giri to the USSR from 
September 21 to October 1. He was accom- 
panied by his wife, Minister of State in the 
Finance Ministry V. C. Shukla, and other 


officials. During his visit, President Giri was . 


in Moscow, Tashkent, Leningrad, Tbilisı and 
.Kiev and had talks with Chairman of the 
Supreme Soviet Presidium N. V. Podgorny 
and Party Central Committee Politburo 
Member and First Deputy Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers D. S. Polyansky on 
Soviet-Indian relations and international prob- 
lems. Podgormy. accepted Giri’s invitation to 
pay an official visit to India. 


Publication of a communiqué on a meeting 
of representatives of 45 Communist and 
workers’ patties held in Budapest September 
28—30 at which urgent questions involved in 
the “anti-imperialist struggle” were discussed. 
The Soviet delegation was led by Party Central 
Committee Secretary B. N. Ponomarev. 


Soviet government delivers a note to the 
US government complaining that Zionist 
organizations in the USA are carrying out an 
anti-Soviet campaign accompanied by threats 
and provocation against Soviet institutions 
and representatives. 


2 Azerbaidzhan SSR awarded the Order of the 
October Revolution. 


Ceremonial meeting of the Azerbaidzhan 
Party Central Committee and Supreme Soviet 
held in Baku to mark the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Azerbaidzhan SSR and Communist 
Party. "Speech by’ Party Secretary General 
L. I. Brezhnev. 


3 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-367.” 


Delegation of Soviet scientists accompanied 
by Pulots-Cosmonauts of the USSR A. G. Niko- 
dayev, V. I. Sévastyanov and B. B. Yegorov 
leaves to attend the Twenty-First Congress of 
the International Astronautical Federation, to 
begin in Constance on October 5. 
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Teacher’s Day. 


Publication of a Soviet-Egyptian com- 
muniqué on the visit made to Cairo by a 
Soviet Party and state delegation under 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers A. N. 
Kosygin from September 29 to October 3 in 
connection with the funeral of President 
Nasser. The communiqué states that Soviet- 
Arab cooperation in the economic, political 
and defense spheres will continue to develop, 
and that both sides will continue to combine 
and coordinate their efforts to solve the Near 
East conflict and other major international 
problems. 

Brezhnev returns to Moscow from Baku. 


All-Union conference on the prospects and 
philosophical aspects of cybernetics, convened 
by the Institute of Philosophy of the Academy 
of Sciences and scientific councils on cyber- 
netics and the philosophical aspects of modern 
natural scence, begins in Moscow. One of the 
speakers is Academician A. I. Berg, who 
describes cybernetics as becoming an accel- 
erator of scientific and technical progress. 

jAl-Union conference “On the Tasks In- 
volved in Developing Livestock-Breeding 
During the Coming Five-Year Plan Period in 
the Light of the Resolutions of the July 1970 
Plenary Meeting of the Party Central Com- 
mittee,” attended by deputy agricultural 
ministers of Union and autonomous republics, 
deputy heads of the agriculture departments of 
republic Party central committees and krai and 
oblast Party committees, and other specialists, 
opens in Moscow. 


French President Georges Pompidou, accom- 
panied by Foreign Minister Maurice Schumann, 
Secretary General of the President’s Office 
Michel Jobert and other officials, arrives in 
Moscow. 

All-Union conference on improving the 
efficiency of internal affairs organs, attended 
by Head of a Department of the Party Central 
Committee N. I. Savinkin, Minister of Justice 
V. I. Terebilov and senior officials of the 
ministries of internal affaırs of the USSR and 
Union and autonomous tepublics, begins at 
the Ministry of Internal Affairs. It is to last 
three days. 

Three-day conference of Soviet Moslems, 
also attended by prominent religious per- 
sonalities from abroad, opens in Tashkent. 
Welcoming address by Chairman of the 


Council for Religious Affairs under the 
Council of Ministers V. A. Kuroyedov. Speech 
by the Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Spiritual Administration for Moslems of 
Central Asia and Kazakhstan, Mufti Ziya- 
vutdin Babakhanov. 


7 Death of Chairman of the Estonian Supreme 


Soviet Presidium A. A. Müurisepp. 

Death of Marshal of the Air Force Y. F. 
Loginov (previously Minister of Civil Avi- 
ation). 

Second All-Union Congress of Philatelists 
opens in Moscow. Speech by Board Chairman 
E. T. Krenkel. 


8 Pompidou, Brezhnev, Podgorny and Kosygin 


attend the launching of Soviet artificial Earth 
satellite “Kosmos-368.” 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-369,” 

Commander in Chief of the Warsaw Pact 
Forces, Marshal of the Soviet Union L I. Yaku- 
bovsky, and his Chief of Staf, General of the 
Army S. M. Shtemenko, arrive in Eastern 
Germany in an area where Warsaw Pact 
maneuvers are to take place under the com- 
mand of the East German Defense Minister, 
General of the Army Heinz Hoffmann, under 
the slogan “Brothers-in-Arms” with the 
participation of Soviet, East German, Polish, 
Czechoslovak, Hungarian, Rumanian and 
Bulgarian units. 

Announcement that in January 1971 the 
Ministry of Justice will begin issuing a monthly 
journal called Che/owk i zakon (The Citizen 
and the Law). 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-370.” 

Foreign Ministry issues a statement blaming 
Israel and the USA for the inability of UN 
special representative for the Near East 
Gunnar Jarring to establish contacts between” 
the Arabs and Israelis and protesting against 
a campaign in the US press to the effect that 
the USSR is responsible for the exacerbation 
of the Near Hast situation and is violating its 
obligations in respect of the cease-fire in the 
Suez Canal zone. 

Soviet-North Vietnamese economic talks 
begin in Moscow. Soviet delegation headed by 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
N. A. Tikhonov. 


Announcement that Foreign Trade Minister 
N. S. Patolichev has arrived in Helsinki to 
conclude negotiations on Soviet-Finnish trade 
in 1971 and attend the eighth session of the 
Soviet-Finnish standing intergovernmental 
commission on economic cooperation, 

Fourth International Forum of Intervision, 
attended by 80 representatives of 42 television 
companies in 17 capitalist countries, comes to 
an end in Moscow. 

Broadened meeting of the Presidium of the 
All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions 
attended by chairmen of trade union central 
committees and of republican, krai and oblast 
trade union councils held in connection with 
the forthcoming Twenty-Fourth Party Con- 
gress. 

Announcement that large deposits of 
cyanite ores have been discovered on the Kola 
Peninsula. 


10 Publication of a report on the awarding of a 


Nobel Prize for literature to “Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn in which regret is expressed that 
the Nobel Prize Committee “allowed itself to 
be involved in an unworthy game not started 
in the interests of developing the spiritual 
values and traditions of literature but dictated 


- by speculative political considerations.” 
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Announcement that a conference of senior 
officials of the central statistical anthorities of 
Union republics has been held on the premises 
of the Central Statistical Authority of the 
USSR to discuss preparations for a reevalu- 
ation of fixed capital and a registration of 
production equipment. The cut-off date is 
January 1, 1972. 


Agricultural Worker’s Day. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-371.” 

Announcement that a protocol on cultural 
cooperation between the USSR and Guinea in 
1970 and 1971 has been signed in Conakry. 


Pompidou’s visit to the USSR comes to an 
end. His itinerary comprised Moscow, Novo- 
sibirsk, Tashkent and Samarkand and a visit 
to a cosmodrome for the launching of “Kos- 
mos-368.” A Soviet-French Declaration and a 
Soviet-French Protocol were signed which call 
for still closer bilateral relations, in perticular 
consultations on major world problems, on the 
basis of the declaration of June 30, 1966, 
issued at the end of President de Gaulle’s visit 


14 Artificial Barth satellite 
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to the USSR. Agreement was reached on the 
opening of a Soviet Consulate-General in 
Marseilles and a French one in Leningrad. 
Brezhnev, Kosygin and Podgorny accepted a 
long-standing invitation to visit France. 

Twentieth session of the General Council of 
the World Federation of Trade Unions, 
attended by the leaders of over fifty trade 
union centers in member countries, opened in 
Moscow by Federation President Enrique 
Pastorino (Uruguay). 

Newly appointed Soviet Ambassador to 
China V. S. Tolstikov presents his credentials 
to Vice-Chairman of the Republic Tung Pi-wu. 


“Interkosmos-4,” 
whose mission is to continue research into 
solar ultraviolet and X-radiation and their 
effect on the structure of the Harth’s upper atmo- 
sphere begun by “Interkosmos-1” launched 
on October 14, 1969, launched in the USSR 
under a program of cooperation in space 
research among the socialist countries. 

Kosygin receives a group of prominent 
tepresentatives of French business and scien- 
tific circles to discuss the broadening of 
Soviet-French trade, economic and scientific 
contacts in the spirit of the Soviet-French 
Declaration of October 13. 

Komsomol delegation led by First Secretary 
of the Komsomol Central Committee Y. M. 
Tyazhelnikov arrives in Belgrade. 

Publication of a TASS declaration refuting 
the allegation in the US press that the USSR 
is setting up a permanent atomic submarine 
base on Cuba. 


Launching of a Soviet weather satellite in the 
“Meteor” series, 

Aeroflot “AN-24” aircraft on a regular flight 
from Batumi to Sukhumi forced to land at 
Trebizond by two armed hijackers. The 
stewardess is killed and the two pilots wounded. 
The Soviet government requests the Turkish 
authorities to extradite the hijackers and return 
the aircraft and its occupants. 

Broadened meeting of the Presidium of the 
Academy of Sciences held in Moscow to 
discuss the question of strengthening the 
contact between scientific institutions and the 
world of production. Speech by Academy 
President M. V. Keldysh, 

Announcement that an international sym- 
posium of Afro-Asian journalists, convened by 
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the Unions of Journalists of the USSR and 
Armenia in conjunction with UNESCO, has 
begun in Yerevan. Its theme is “Society and 
Mass Information Media.” 

Announcement that an all-Union jubilee 
committee chaired by K. A. Fedin has been 
established ın connection with the one- 
hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of the birth 
of Dostoyevsky, to fall in 1971. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-372.” 


Biezhnev, Podgorny and Kosygin send a 
message of congratulation to the newly- 
appointed UAR President, Anwar el-Sadat, 
in which they express the hope that the UAR 
will continue the course laid down by President 
Nasser and that friendship and cooperation 
betwenn the UAR and the USSR will continue 
to develop in the future. : 


Twentieth session of the General Council of 
the World Federation of Trade Unions comes 


, to an end. A speech by the Federation’s 
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Secretary General, Pierre Gensous, on broad- 
ening and strengthening the unity of action of 
the international trade union movement was 
heard and corresponding resolutions passed, 
the Federation’s twenty-fifth anniversary was 
celebrated (a congratulatory message from 
Brezhnev was received), and a resolution 
adopted on the celebration of the centenary 
of the Paris Commune on March 18, 1971. 


Ten-day reciprocal visit to Yugoslavia by a 
Supreme Soviet delegation under Supreme 
Soviet Presidium Member, Candidate Member 
of the Party Central Committee Politburo and 
First Secretary of the Belorussian Party 
Central Committee P. M. Masherov comes to 
an end. The delegates were acquainted with 


. the work of republican and local electoral 
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organs and major industrial and agricultural 
enterprises in Serbia, Croatia, Macedonia, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, and Slovenia, and 
were received by President Tito. 


Food Industry Workers’ Day. 

Publication of 57 slogans of the Party 
Central Committee in connection with the 
fifty-third anniversary of the October Revo- 
lution. 

“Brotheis-in-Arms” maneuver comes to an 
end, in which connection a parade is held in 
Magdeburg. i 
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Soviet cosmonauts Andriyan Nikolayev and 
Vitaly Sevastyanov arrive in New York ona 
ten-day visit to the USA. 


Irish trade delegation arrives in Moscow to 
negotiate an agreement with the USSR. 


Delegation from the State Committee for 
the Use of Atomic Energy under Committee 
Chairman A. M. Petrosyants leaves for Great 
Britain. l ; 

Party and governmental delegation led by 
Polyansky leaves Moscow for Mogadishu to ' 
attend celebrations of the first anniversary of 
the Somalian revolution. It makes a brief stop 
in Cairo en route. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-473.” 

Kosygin receives Indian Prime Minister 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi, who is en ronte to a 
session of the UN General Assembly in New 
York, for a talk on Soviet-Indian relations and 
international problems. 


Soviet lunar probe “Zond-8” launched 
toward the Moon from a circumterrestrial 
orbit. Its mission is to conduct physical 
investigations on its flight path and circum- 
lunar space. It 1s to orbit the Moon on October 
24, and return to Earth on October 27. 


Announcement that an agreement on co- 
operation between Soviet and Czechoslavak 
trade unions during the coming three years 
has been signed in Moscow. 


“Scientific” conference dedicated to the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of UNO begins in 
Moscow. Its organizers are the Institutes for 
World Economics and International Relations, 
State and Law, the USA and Africa of the 
Academy of Sciences, and the Institute for 
International Relations of the Foreign Ministry. 


US Aır Force aircraft violates Soviet air space 
in the vicinity of Leninakan (Armenia) and is 
forced to land on an airfield near that city. Its 
occupants are US Major James Russell (the 
pilot), Brigadier-General Claude McQuarrie 
and Major-General Edward Scherrer, and 
Turkish Colonel Cevat Denel. 

Two-day mecting of representatives of 27 
European Communist and workers’ parties 
comes to an end in Moscow. The subject of 
discussion was European security. 

Death of Party Central Committee Candidate 


‚Member and Second Secretary of the Tadzhik 


Party Central Committee I. G. Koval. 


` Publication of a report of the Central 
Statistical Authority on the fulfillment of the 
state industrial plan for the first nine months 
of 1970. The plan was fulfilled or overfulfilled 
by all all-Union and Union-republic industrial 
ministries and by all Union republics, the 
growth of industrial production being 8.3 per- 
cent over the corresponding period for 1969. 


Two-day ‘conference of ideological workers 


in the Soviet Armed Forces comes to an end‘. 


‚ ın Moscow at which the heads of propaganda 
sections of political departments and the 
editors of newspapers of military districts, 

- groups of forces and fleets discussed the 
ideological .and political education of Soviet 
servicemen, in particular the question of 
maintaining units at a high level of combat 
readiness. ; $ 

Fifth All-Union Congress of Architects 
opens in Moscow. It will last three days. Items 
on the agenda are reports of the board of the 
Architects’ Union and its auditing commission, 
a report on a revised version of the Union’s 
statutes, and elections to the Union’s leading 


organs 


22 Tenth anniversary of the establishment of 


diplomatic relations between the USSR and 
Mali. 

Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko meets US 
President Richard Nixon in the White House 
for a discussion on Soviet-US relations and 
international problems. 


Signing ın Moscow of new agreements on 
Soviet economic and military aid to North 
Vietnam, including the granting of credits. 
Kosygin receives North Vietnamese Deputy 
Premier and Chairman of the State Planning 
Commission Nguyen Con (the head of the 
North Vietnamese economic delegation which 
negotiated these agreements) for a talk on 
further cooperation between the two countries. 


23 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 


“Kk osmos-374,” 


G. M. Orlov reelected First Board Secretary 
of the Architects’ Union. 


24 Group of US specialists in the field of manned 


space ships arrives ın Moscow to discuss the 
question of standardizing the rendezvous and 


docking equipment of Soviet and US space ' 


ships. 


25 Soviet delegation under Tyazhelnikov flies 


from Moscow to Budapest to attend thé Eighth 


‘ 


Assembly of the World Federation of Demo- 
cratic Youth, which -is dedicated to the 
Federation’s twenty-fifth anniversary. 

Plenaty meetings of Union-republic Party 
central committees begin to discuss the 
convening of Union-republic Party congresses. 


26 Gromyko artiyes ım London from New York 


on a two-day visit during which he will discuss 
Soviet-British relations and international prob- 
lems with Foreign Minister Alec Douglas- 
Home and Prime Minister Edward Heath. 


Mongolian Party and governmental dele- 
gation led by First Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Mongolian People’s Revo- 
luttonary Party and Chaitman of the Mongolian 
Council of Ministers Yumzhagiin Tsedenbal 
arrives in Moscow. A reception 18 given by 
Kosygin. 


Delegation under Polyansky returns to 
Moscow from Somalia. Ein route it made brief 
stops in Aswan (UAR) and Rome. 


27 “Zond-8” splashes down in the Indian Ocean 


730 kilometers southeast of the Chagos 
Archipelago after successfully completing its 
mussion. : 

Publication of statements by the Soviet 
government to the US and Turkish govern- 
ments in connection with the violation of 


" Soviet atr space near Leninakan by a US Air 


Force aircraft. In the statement to the US 
government it is maintained that the violation 
stems ‘from the .USA’s general . military 
activity ın areas adjacent to the USSR, in that 
to the Turkish government, attention is drawn 
to the fact that the violation took place from 
Turkish territory. 


Podgorny leaves Moscow for Iran to attend 
the official opening of the Trans-Iranian Gas 
Pipeline built with Soviet technical and 
economic assistance. 


Eight-day visit to the USSR of a delegation 
from the Norwegian Federation of Trade 
Unions led by Federation President Tor 
Aspengren comes to an end It was agreed to 
continue developing contacts between Soviet 
and Norwegian central trade union organi- 
zations as well as among individual trade 
unions. 


28 Soviet-Mongolian talks come to an end. 


Bilateral relations, international problems and 
the state of the world Communist movement 
, were. discussed, and a protocol envisaging a 
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further broadening and strengthening of 
bilateral economic cooperation was signed. 

TASS announces that until November 30 
rockets will be launched from Soviet territory 
into an area of the Pacific with a center having 
the coordinates 33°00’ N and 173°30’ E and a 
tadius of 80 nautical miles, 


Gromyko makes a brief stop in East Berlin 
en route from Great Britain for a talk on 
European security and other current problems. 


Kalmuck ASSR awarded the Order of the 
October Revolution on its fiftieth anniversary. 


Soviet artificial Earth satellites ““Kosmos- 
375” and “Kosmos-376” launched into separate 
orbits. = 


Gromyko arrives in Frankfort-on-Main and 
has a discussion with his West German 
colleague Walter Scheel on questions of 
mutual interest, in particular Europe, and then 
returns to Moscow. This is the first visit of a 
Soviet Foreign Minister to Western Germany. 


Publication of a communiqué on Gromyko’s 
visit to Great Britain from October 26 to 29. 
He met Prime Minister Heath, Foreign 
Minister Douglas-Home and President of the 
Boatd of Trade Michael Noble for talks on 
Soviet-British relations and international 
problems. It was agreed to intensify contacts 
and consultation on questions of major interest. 
Heath and Douglas-Home accepted invitations 
by Gromyko to visit the USSR. 

Publication of a joint communiqué on the 
visit to Somalia from October 20 to 24 of a Sov- 
iet Party and governmental delegation under 
Polyansky. The delegation attended celebra- 
tions of the first anniversary of the Somalian 


revolution and discussed Soviet-Somalian 
relations with Somalian leaders. In particular, 
it was agreed that a Somalian governmental 
delegation should visit Moscow in the near 
future for talks on broadening trade and 
economic cooperation. 


31 Twenty-ninth session of the learned council of 


the Joint Nuclear Research Institute in Dubna 
comes to an end at which scientists from the 
USSR, Eastern Germany, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, North 
Korea, North Vietnam and Mongolia examined 
a report on the activities of the Institute’s 
laboratories, its international contacts and its 
future prospects. 


Changes and Appointments 


2 Announcement that V. L Likhachev has been 


appointed Ambassador to Venezuela. 


9 Announcement that V. M. Vinogradov has 


been appointed Ambassador to the UAR in 
place of S. A. Vinogradov, who has died. 


22 Announcement that Sh. M. Shamkhalov, 


previously First Deputy Chairman of the 
Daghestan Council of Ministers, has been 
elected Chairman of the Daghestan Supreme 
Soviet Presidium in place of A. D. Daniyalov, 
who is retiring. 


28 Lieutenant-General D. I. Litovtsev first named 


as Commander of the North Caucasian Military 
District, 2 post held since the summer of 1968 
by Colonel-General A. T. Altunin. 
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